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The Recent Course of TravE within the British Empire. 


By J. A. Batnes, C.S.I. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 18th January, 1898. 
The President, The Right Hon. LEonarp H. Courtney, M.P.,, in the Chair.] 


SHorTLY before the last ordinary meeting information was received. 
that the paper expected for January could not, for unavoidable 
reasons, be ready in time for the meeting. Of the rest of the 
contributors to the work of the session none had a paper sufficiently 
advanced in preparation to fill the vacancy. Rather than postpone 
the meeting, it was arranged that a course savouring somewhat of 
innovation in the proceedings of the Society should be adopted, 
and that in place of a complete and exhaustive paper, followed by 
a discussion which has necessarily to be short, the paper itself 
should be abbreviated and made to serve as a text for more 
adequate discussion. In the performance of the task of opening 
this discussion, with which I have been honoured, I have selected— 
rather rashly, as it appears to me since the material has been 
collected—a subject which has been more than usually prominent 
during the last year or two, and which, accordingly, it was hoped 
would give occasion for the expression of views of far wider scope 
than will be found in the bare recitation of the statistical facts 
with which I propose to deal. 

The period included in the survey extends, for the most part, 
from twenty-nine to thirty years. In the case of Canada I have 
reduced it to twenty-five years, because the earlier figures seemed 
in some respects to be scarcely uniform with the rest. Owing to 
the short time at my disposal I have mainly used the abstracts 
published annually in this country, only supplementing them from 
the colonial returns in matters of detail. I take this opportunity 
of acknowledging the great help given me by our Librarian, 
Mr. Mackenzie, and his assistant, Mr. Robins, in compiling the 
figures of the colonies which I thought it scarcely worth while to 
treat separately. Without this aid I could not have arranged 
the mass of material in an order suitable for even the comparatively 
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superficial appreciation which I propose to submit to the meeting. 
As is only too well known to those who have to work from general 
abstracts, the main difficulty is that of selection and the elimina-_ 
tion of inconsistent items which are an invariable obstacle to the 
use of a general total, except on the simplest and broadest lines. 

I begin, then, with the general trade of the colonies and 
colonial groups, using the term colony as a matter of convenience 
for every item included in Greater Britain, ignoring the correct 
signification of the word, according to which Mr. Lucas, following 
Sir G.C. Lewis, would have us include only the United States 
amongst the colonies of Great Britain. The following table gives 
the mean value of the trade of each colony during the period 
included in the survey, together with the mean balance of trade, 
and the proportion of imports on the total at the beginning and 
end of that period. 


Taste I.—The General Value and Balance of Colonial Trade. 





Mean Value of Trade 























of Thirty Years. Percentage of Imports on Total Trade. 
(In Thousands.) 
Colony. 
Imports. Exports. |1867-71. Thirty Yoars *92—95-6. 

£ £ 
LEC pret Sec g veucel Seankeg 22,140, | 19,399, 58 53 50 
2. Australasia vc... 30,696, | 30,677, 40 50 42 
New South Wales...| 9,384, 9,089, A5 51 42 
Victoria 4.240. pelt 10,428, | 10,443, 38 50 44, 
South Australia ....) 2,942, 3,348, 51 47 Al 
Queensland ............ 1,866, 1,834, 42 50 39 
New Zealand ........ 4,992, 5,308, 54: 48 42 
3. Cape and Natal ........ 9,063, Big ae, 48 52 50 
4, West Africa ............ 1,411, 156735 43 47 49 
Te ei alc | POON gata Se al che 50 

Rx. Rx. 
G, PALA UPHAUG roost .c0s eooneses 2,564, 3,100, 45 45 55 
RRC ELT s TEs RIO San an any 62,472, | 79,621, A6 44 43 
B. Cay song ise ced iiek othe 5,709, 4773) 55 54 53 

* Mean of twenty-five years. + External trade only. 





I may as well make the preliminary observation, that through- 
out this paper that period is divided for convenience of treatment 
into quinquennial groups, for which, when proportional figures 
are used, the mean for the whole serves as a base of com- 
parison. In special cases, however, reference to annual figures 
will be necessary, in order to locate certain fluctuations to a more 
definite source. In the table under consideration dollars have 
been reduced to sterling for Canada, but conversion seems un- 
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suited for the figures of trade in countries like India, Ceylon, 
and Mauritius, where accordingly no attempt has been made to 
accentuate the silver debasement of the unhappy Hast, and the 
return is made in tens of rupees. The door is thus undoubtedly. 
left open to the flood of currency talk, and the divergence of the 
two metals in terms of each other is a factor that must be taken 
into consideration in estimating the course of trade values later 
on. For the present, however, the only point to which the table 
refers is the position of the colony in relation to the balance of 
trade. It will be noticed that the mean proportion indicates that 
for the greater part of the period, Canada, Ceylon, and South 
Africa have been importing more than they export. In Austral- 
asia, aS a whole, the balance is even, but taking the colonies 
separately, South Australia and New Zealand are considerably in- 
clined to the export branch of the trade; Queensland and Victoria 
stand level, and New South Wales imports slightly in excess of its 
exports. Looking however to the extremes of the period, it appears 
that the general tendency, except in the Cape, West Africa, the West 
Indies and Mauritius, is in favour of exports. In Australasia, the 
only exception is Victoria, where the difference of 6 per cent. is 
accompanied by one in the other direction of 10 in the sister 
colony of South Australia, and of 12 per cent. in the slightly more 
distant relative, New Zealand. In Canada the advance of the 
export proportion is very marked, though it has only been in pro- 
gress for the last four years. The reverse movement in the West 
Indies and Mauritius is probably attributable to one and the same 
cause, the reduction in the market for the predominant product. It 
occurs in the former in the last four years only, but in Mauritius 
since 1891, with a trifling reversion in 1896. In Australasia, for 
reasons stated below, the intercolonial traffic is not here included. 
The external trade shows in New South Wales an excess of 
imports over exports from 1872 to 1891, so that the two periods 
given in the table form an exception to the rule. In Victoria, 
again, the two periods of most brisk imports, 1882-91, were 
marked out by a fall in exports, with a recovery since 1892, partly 
due to a still greater decline of the other branch of external trade. 
India, as is well known, is a consistently exporting country, and 
this tendency seems to strengthen as time goes on. But if we 
look beyond the period now being dealt with, and go back to the 
first years of Her Majesty’s reign, we find that taking merchandise 
only, there was then 31 per cent. of imports, and while the exports 
have advanced in the ratio of 100 to 958, the corresponding rise 
of the imports is from 100 to 1,456. As in Australasia, State 
loans and the investment of foreign capital account in the long 
run for the bulk of the fluctuations. 
B2 
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From the balance of trade I pass on to the values of the two 
branches independently of each other. In the following table are 
shown the variations by quinquennial periods, in terms of the 
mean value of the whole :— 


TaBLE Il.—The General Course of Colonial Trade. q 





Variation from Mean Value (100) by Quinquennial Periods. 


\ 


Colony. Imports. Exports. 


’67—71.,| ?72—|’77—| ?82—| ’87—| 92 


"67 —|’?72—|?77—| ’82—)’87—| ’92— 


— =] ———SS | qj] ue —_ qq“ | ——X |) —-__ 


























1. Canada* ............ —_— 103 | 81/103 | 101 | 107 | — 90 | 89|100}| 98 | 123 
2. Australasiat .... 61 87 98 | 132 | 127 95 72 §9 SS | 103 | 117 | 134 
N..S. Wales .... 48 Me 96 | 151 | 129 | 108 62 765 81 | 108 | 129 | 145 
Victoria ............ 67 103 95 | 120 | 189 96 {108 | 111 | 102 | 951! 87) 97 
South Australia} 54 93 | 120 | 127 | 107 99 46 83 | 103 | 108 | 186 | 124 
Queensland .... 24: 58 76 | 153 | 168 | 126 33 63 72 94 | 137 | 201 
New Zealand....| 55 96 | 108 | 124 | 104 | 113 45 79 93 | 108 | 181 | 149 
3. Cape and Natal ol: (0.4 163 86 | 133 | 172 36 63 90 98 | 130 | 1838 
4. West Africa .... 71 ~78 | 101 | 101 | 104 | 145 84 80 99 | 100 99 | 188 
5. » Indies, &e. 82 96 | 103 | 107 | 102 | 110 89 97 | 105 | 107 | 101 | 101 
6. Mauritius _........ 78 95 91 | 105 | 101 | 180 49 99 | 119 | 120 95 88. 
ainda “ee, ook 72 67 86 | 104 | 1838 | 138 €6 7A, 86 | 107 | 123 | 144 
8 77 |100|104| 74; 99 | 146 





PUB VION other 80 98} 95 | 841] 105 | 1388 


* Mean of twenty-five years only. + External trade only. 





This base is used, partly because I hoped to use diagrams in 
connection with this portion of the subject, and the long average 
is convenient for that purpose, partly because the selection for a 
short period, still more, the use of a single year, even the ‘‘ annus 
‘‘ mirabilis”? 1873, gives a greater prominence than seems necessary 
to fluctuations of more or less ephemeral duration. 

Taking first the imports, one of the most strikiug features of the 
series is the sudden leap upwards between the last quinquennium 
and that which precedes it in every group except the Australasian 
colonies. Hven here, New Zealand turns its back upon the com- 
mercial, as she is said to do on the geographical, position of the 
rest, and improves the occasion to the tune of 8 per cent. Canada 
too, though maintaining a remarkably even progress during the 
other periods, conforms to the general rule, though leading up to 
it more gradually. It is worth noticing, again, that except India, 
and to a smaller extent, West Africa, there is no item in the table 
which shows a continuous rise in the proportion throughout the 
six periods. The nearest approach to this regularity is found in 
the Cape, and, strange to say, though on a very modest scale, in the 
‘West Indies. 

In the matter of exports from those colonies, however, the 
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sugar trade leaves its mark deep in the returns, though, probably 
owing to the great adaptability of the larger islands and Guiana, 
the effects are not so marked as in the case of Mauritius. The 
continuity of the upward progress is more generally observable 
throughout the rest of the table than it was in the imports. 
Ceylon, West Africa, and Victoria are the chief exceptions. But 
here again it is in the last quinquennium that the rise has been 
most striking, and it extends even to Ceylon, West Africa, and to 
the more dignified progress of British North America. Taking 
the thirty years as a whole, the exports rose by about 101, and 
the imports by some 82 per cent. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I may digress a little 
in explanation of the omissions of the Australasian intercolonial 
trade. This is an important item in the total trade of each of the 
colonies, as the following table will serve to show :— 


TABLE I11.—Australasian Intercolonial Trade. 


Ce  — —————————————————— 


Percentage on Total Imports. Percentage on Total Exports. 
Colony. — 


1867-|°72-|°77-|°82-|°87-|92—|Mean| 1867- | °72-|°77-|’82-|°87-|’92-| Mean 


eee | | | | | | | | | | COO 














New South Wales....| 44 | 41 | 40 | 86 | 45 | 47 | 43 | 35 | 45 | 48 | 45 | 47 | 39 | 44 


PUCTOPIG, cus-s-0.00c0rses 35 33 | 37 | 82 | 86 | 438 | 36 18 21 29 S58 S20 eae 
South Australia........ 32 | 40 | 32 | 35 | 56 | 57 | 43 |, 49° | 37 | 30 |] 32 | 41 | 46 | 39 
Queensland _............ 73 | 62 | 60 | 55 | 47 | 49 | 54] 72 | 67 | 62 | 64} 66 | 60 | 64 
New Zealand ............ 42 | 31| 28} 20|17|16| 25] 49 | 24|19 | 21} 20) 12 | 22 


| | ee | | $e | | a | | 





Tasmania and 


Total, including 
38 
W. Australia .... 





Variation of inter- 
colonial trade 59 | 79 | 944111 |188 {119 | —} 59 | 78 | 89 1109 {137 {128 | — 
from mean ........ 

Variation of ex- * 
ternal trade Pai, 61 87 8 183 |126 | 95 | — 72 89 | 88 |103 |117 |1381 | — 


eS _—KK = 


Every item in this extensive trade, it will be seen, appears 
twice in the return, first as an export, and again as an import. 
Sydney, which takes about 35 per cent. of the whole, serves 
Queensland, whilst its own western tracts find their natural outlet 
by Adelaide. Victoria does comparatively little with its neigh- 
bours in comparison with its foreign trade. New Zealand, still 
less, as may be expected when we consider that its distance from 
the main island continent is about equal to that of Gibraltar from 
Liverpool, and all its best ports look towards the ocean. In con- 
nection with the general trade of Australasia it will be noted that 
the stimulus given to the export foreign trade by the cessation 
from borrowing abroad and the consequent necessity of paying 


>} 
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interest by home produce, since the disastrous collapse of 1893, 
extended to the intercolonial import trade, which did not fall 
during the last five years to anything like the extent of the foreign 
imports, nor, on the other hand, did it rise like the foreign exports. 
In dealing below, however, with the composition and direction of 
the trade of these colonies it has been found impossible in the time 
available for the preparation of the required tables, to separate 
the two classes. Certain articles, therefore, in the list of main 
commodities entering into the general trade, are found largely 
exported as well as imported into the several colonies, thus com- 
plicating the returns of home and foreign produce respectively. 
The course of trade has hitherto been dealt with solely with 
reference to values, a method which in the present tendency of 
prices is admitted to afford but an inadequate view of the question. 
It has been however out of the question for me to apply to so many 
and so varied returns the elaborate system of our late colleague, 
Mr. Bourne, for estimating the fluctuations in trade quantities. 
But on the principle that every true man’s apparel fits your thief, 
I have no hesitation in “‘ conveying” to this paper, under due 
acknowledgment, of course, the essays in the required direction 
made by the compilers of the Year Books of Canada and Australasia. 
Mr. George Johnson, an Honorary Fellow of this Society, gives in his 
last issue some detailed calculations on Mr. Bourne’s plan of the 
exports of Canadian produce, grouped under appropriate headings. 
The results, taking the year 1883 as the base, on account of the 
high figure reached on that occasion by the total trade of the . 
Dominion, show an increase of nearly 48 per cent. in volume, and 
of 25 per cent. in value, and on the application of the standard 
prices to the recorded quantities, a difference of no less than 
31 per cent. appears in 1893, and of 39 per cent. in 1896, between 
the actuals and what would have been their value at the rate of 
1883. Mr. Coghlan adopts a somewhat similar method in New 
South Wales, the results being, he considers, applicable to the 
general trade of the whole continent so far as home produce and 
consumption are concerned. Taking his index numbers, and using» 
them modified to suit a base of the mean of 1870-74 for both 
imports and exports, the decline in the prices of the former amounts 
‘to 33, and in the latter to 46 per cent. in the twenty years. 
Finally, in connection with this point, we have the ever useful 
Mr. Sauerbeck and his index numbers at hand, and, looking at the 
position of the London market in the world of commerce, we may 
assume the existence of considerable sympathy between the course 
of prices in the mother country and that in her offspring across 
the seven seas. The following table, then, includes the more 
important of the items of raw material exported from the colonies. 
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It is prepared on the same lines as the preceding tables, giving 
the thirty years’ mean and the percentile variations from it in 
each direction. In Appendix II will be found the annual variations 
for the last ten years :— 


TaBie 1V.— Variations of Sauerbeck’s Numbers. 





Mean Variation from Mean = 100. 
Article. of 


30 Years.| °67— 








°"72— |?77— |’82— |’87— |’92— 
































. Wheat, American ........ 79 | 128 


1 123 114 90 82 63 
2. Rice, Rangoon .............. 83 | 124 | 112 | 118 88 87 76 
3. Mutton, middling ........ 93 LOM 6 | 106)": 105 90 82 
4, Ted, average s...c..scccctsee: 74 | 144 | 182 | 104 84: 70 66 
5. Coffee, Ceylon.....:..t..c0. 100 80 | 114 | 105 80 | 107 | 114 
See tite cou, Waschs i 99 Th Bl2bod LOL 72 | 114 | 115 
7. Sugar, average................ ee i Pekaoe Weaeyep LLO 86 75 66 
8. Wool, Australian. ........ Sea L0G Slade py Li 96 87 69 
9. Tallow, average ............ 88 | 115 | 1138 99 | 101 80 92 
1D eal TS oo tye ORR ilk 89 97 123 110 108 82 80 
11. Cotton, American ........ “4 | 156 | 122 95 87 83 57 
Ba se A TOUT casaitetaky eit Loo. LLG" E00 81 (i; 61 
RMiip sah, neha 8431 180 FUIS | ai1 |} 84 | lab 80 
14. Timber, sawn ..........000 BRS TIS PEAS Wi 12 97 87 83 
Mean LATE OULOILS) esl a sccnsteees GO dey ade 81 98 | 108 79 
16. Copper, Chile ............... 82 | 113 | 1385 | 103 87 91 71 


i | | CL | | 


Total of 45 articles...) 83 | 119 | 123 | 104 92 85 77 





The annual figures show that there was a general slight fall 
after 1877, and a more marked one after 1892. In the 1887 group 
few articles fell below three-fourths of the average, but in the 
following period several went below two-thirds, and coffee alone 
kept above the mean figure. The table serves its purpose in 
connection with my present subject by indicating the extraordinary 
expansion of the volume of trade which must have occurred 
in order not only to maintain but to increase the aggregate 
value throughout the greater part of the period under review, in 
face of the continuous fall in prices. In the case of the silver- 
using colonies, as before remarked, the fact that so much of their 
trade is with gold-using countries must not be omitted from 
consideration in estimating the rise in trade values, though I am 
not in a position to enter into the complicated question of the 
extent to which this factor prevails in the general results. In an 
appended table (Appendix IIT) will be found a selection of some 
of the principal articles of trade in the different colonies, with the 
quantities or values, or, where possible, both, at the periods 
hitherto used in this paper. The list is neither as complete or as 
representative as I could wish, but the defect is due to the 
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impossibility of getting returns under both heads in many im- 
portant cases for the full term of thirty years, especially in regard 
to quantities. In the following table I extract a few of the 
main items, throwing them into the proportional form adopted in 
the case of the Sauerbeck numbers. Some of them are interesting 
perhaps in relation to differences between the colonial groups, 
though admittedly without much value in throwing light Bde 
the aggregate of the trade to which they belong :— 


TaBLE V.—Variation in Exports, Selected Articles. 





Mean Variation from Mean = 100. 





in 1,000’s. | LS67— |’72— |’477—-|’82— |’87—- |’92— 






















































































CANADA a 
bshls. | 7,733, as ‘1 111 81 66 171 
Wheat............ { #\ 1,555) iy 92 | 130 89 60 | 129 
1 ewt. 748, — 28 54 90 131 197 
Cheese ...ssssrsee { 4.) 1,610,] — 40. |= 58°") 95 91128 tee 
Ge cwt, 126, — 134 85 59, 63 189 
Bacon, &e. Let £ as4,, — | 109 | 7% 63 54 | 201 
Pinnia Ae M. ft. 706, — 105 78 96 100 121 
een e £\ 1,861, |) —-- |-107) 4) 72) 109) Joss aelo4 
Thleana pana hds. 27%, — 92 94 104 105 104 
Bo teers Pie hod (ae 92 | 95 | 108 | 104 | 101 
CAPE. 
GIGI Deke eres hoes Pei We we ef 2- 10 Le 18 93 466 
Diamonds ............ ett Seeger 8 55°] 108, (119 7} Lele fag 
Weather lbs. 162, 12 25 74, 157 144 188 
eee Rats, Cates LiL NaeOell) 205). B14 149 1 s180.24 eb ono 0s 
ere _f Tbs.| 45,354] 86 | 91 | 88 | 838 | 141 [114 
feet | £] 2,084,) 88 |135 | 105 | 85 | JoL | 86 
MAvRiITIUS 
g Cwt, ) 27201, 91 95 | 105 | 104 || 108 95 
UPAL pa itendeeseatect ph sagan 84 95 1121 | 124 94, 82. 
West INDIES AND 
GUIANA. 
Sue tons 285, _— —_— 104 104 92 
by lant et cee eee £1° 3,676, |, 108 /| 07. 4)114.1 106, | 92 |.-478 
COMED Se yasteccesthales Rs 656, 72 108 107 55 120 138 
CEYLON 
Coke 157 syesiscrestsnae ewt 43251. 280) 160 Geog 68 25 10 
VOR voigsesceestectesevents 1ba21\93,213, — — — er LB ee 
INDIA. 
Indian cottonf Ibs. | 74,237, Jae 4 26 134 L744 228 
VOUT a escayesereee Rx} 9 92,868. io 5 BL 73 1178 1 213 
Indian ee yds. | 44,594, — 29 $24) 102° 4-136 )7/518L 
piece goods.... | Rx. owhee — 44, 65 101 128 165. 
Indian jutef yds. | 57,012, DA as 16 70. P1104 Tego eso 
BOOUS. Wasa fi Rx. 4) ayae9, 18 18 69 93 148 254 


ewt.| 4,998 103 | 107 78 | 108 | 113 91 
eR { Rx. | 14,443, | 182 | 107 “| 74 | 96 | 108 | 83 
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, TABLE V Contd. — Variation in Exports, Selected Articles. 
eae Variation from Mean = too. 
Colony and Article. A MO Eom anermes ermrecescy meer a 
in 1,000's. | 1867— |°72— |°77— |*82— |’87— |"92— 
Inpia— Contd. 
cwt. |. 9,268 2 14, 48 199 bg 160 

Wheatwscnseccnck Rx. sae, 9 15 54 {211 | 187 | 186 

Ri ewt. | 23,321, 57 85 5h tid ls ae WG ee i ae 3 
ice Boece seeeeeerosones Rx. + 862, 47 66 99 105 123 160 

r f Ibs.| 70,653,] 17 | 34 | 62 | 108 | 165 | 220 

ea Soeeereevessoeereses Rx 3,694, 293 49 81 109 144 194. 

Wool ewt. | 28,156, 64: 79 93 96 | 124 | 1438 

arty dog Rx. (1,160, 4-0ba8 $) SIE 93." 788. 46181 7) 154 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Gold (net) ........ £{| 6,309,) 160 | 118 86 78 85 73 
Tall ewt. 661,) 57 | 46 | 66 | 77 | 98 | 256 
OW Peeeovoavereoese £ : 8 19, vid 62 "9 90 78: 214 

Ibs. | 453,165, 41 53 85 | 108 | 139 | 474 

NR eases £1 19,688,| 84 | 78°] 101 | 111 | 127 | 129 
NEw SoutH WALES. ) 

Wiel mln.lbs.} 169,4 23 26 78 |117 | 156 | 200 
ms £| 6,802, 86 | 48 | 101 | 124 | 147 | 149 

VICTORIA. 

Wool mln.lbs.} 102,7 59 80 | 100 | 107 | 180 | 124 
EDI. .arartns.. £ 5,406, "3 108 106 105 108 100 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. 

Wool mln. lbs. 51,1 59 TF. L0G) AALS A AIG. ke 129 
OO Aarts £ 1,378, 63 100 113 118 105 101 

QUEENSLAND. 

Wool min. lbs. 41,6 51 49 56 84 | 141 | 219 

poli ment £| 2,047,) 57 | 67 | 69 | 85 | 130 | 192 
Nrw ZEALAND. 

een mln. lbs. 93,3 43 67 85 | 107 | 1382 | 166 
ke Man cee, £1 3,130,] 50. | 96 | 103) 100 | 119 | 132 

Frozen & pre- ewt. 346, 9 9 5 66 | 217 | 294 
served meat £ 444, 16 19 11 fortbed 271 

QUEENSLAND. 

Su ewt. 417) ep eae LO ee aT 121 | 16260). 967 

1 eae eA £ 362, 4 15 59 | 152 | 161 | 209 
New Sovutn WALES. : sy 
tons| 1,349, 41 61 0 8 | 155, 1) 155 

Coal, &e. Peer oeereres { £ "a 14, 88 "8 81 122 160 121 
SourH AUSTRALIA. 

Tian tons sate Gar, | 105, ),119  h120° | 107 86 
isa ae £ 635,) 74 | 115 | 129 | 118 | 104 | 65 
VICTORIA. 

tons 6.1 — 2 62 | 129 | 100 | 207 

Wheat oeeetecrevoeeeee £ 392, ee pase "9 154 104: 163 
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The export trade alone is dealt with, owing to the better array 
of both quantities and values recorded for it, as well as to the 
more distinctive character of this branch of commerce in each 
colonial group. For Canada, timber, grain and dairy produce are 
selected. In the Cape, of late years, gold and diamonds take the 
lead. The old staple, wool, however, the parent of the more lusty 
trade in Australasia, holds its own, and ostrich feathers, though 
fallen seriously in value, as the United Kingdom abstracts show, 
still keep their hold on the market, in spite of the alleged preference 
of our ‘‘feathered women” for more reprehensible forms of 
savagery in their ornamentation. The Highland regiments may 
have something to do with the demand. Sugar remains at 86 per 
cent. of the Mauritius exports, though fallen from the gt per cent. 
of the first period dealt with. In the West Indies, though Jamaica, 
with coffee, fruit, and logwood, shows signs of adapting itself to 
the changing times, and Trinidad follows suit with cocoa, and is 
trying to push its asphalte, the competition of beet sugar, entailing 
the fall in price of the cane product shown in Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
table of 1896, has had results which can best be appreciated from the 
report of the recent Royal Commission. In respect to this adapta- 
bility to changes in the market, Ceylon offers an admirable object 
lesson as a striking example of British enterprise in such matters. 
Coffee began to fall from 1869. Cinchona was then tried with 
success, but with an insufficient market, further restricted by the 
improved chemical processes adapted some eight or nine years ago. 
In 1876 some 23 lbs. of tea were tentatively exported from the 
island. This year, I see, the return reaches 117 million pounds. 
Without ignoring differences in physical features, is it not possible 
that, to some extent—I put forward the hypothesis with diffidence— 
the difference: between this colony and some others which have 
been driven from their long established markets by modern 
circumstances, is attributable to the difference in character of 
an enterprise conducted by settlers who have the animus revertendz 
to the invigorating conditions of British life, and of one for 
generations in the hands of permanent colonists in climatic con- 
ditions to which they have had to adapt themselves by long process 
of modification from their native traditions and surroundings P 

The list for India is perhaps the most uniform of any. The 
prevailing characteristics are well known, and I need only recall 
the attention of those who followed the discussions of two years 
agoon the cotton duties, to the figures relating to the trade in 
coarse cotton yarn and piece goods. The absolute amounts are 
small in comparison with those of this country, but the rate of 
progress is remarkable. 

Of Australasian trade I have only to point out that owing to 
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differences in the form of record, arising possibly from tariff necessi- 
ties, there are but few articles which can be compiled into a total 
for the entire group. The gold shown in the list is the net export, 
which has had a falling tendency for some years. I note however 
that West Australia, though returning a small output, has more 
than doubled its figures this year. On the wool trade, as a whole, 
I propose to add a few remarks later on, if time allow. Frozen 
and preserved meat, the latter however being now at a discount, 
is shown in a complete form for New Zealand alone; and in the 
interests of this almost necessary branch of trade, I trust that the 
project of the managers thereof will soon be carried out, and that 
by means of direvt sales we may get the article under the real 
name, and not as prime English, when it is good, and as Anti- 
podean only when it falls short of the standard of the earner of 
the “living wage.” 

Of Queensland sugar, as the labour question does not for- 
tunately come within sight of my subject, I will only remark that 
it appears from the returns that the greater part of the customs 
revenue of the neighbouring and parent colony of New South 
Wales, apart from the tax on stimulants, is derived from the 
reversal of the habit popularly attributed to the pelican, from the 
demands that are made by the mother on the produce of her 
offspring. 

Summing up this part of the question, I can only repeat what 

I have already said, that the rise in both classes of trade which 
has characterised the greater part of the period with which I have 
to deal, is all the more remarkable from having taken place in the 
face of the general and heavy fall in money values which has 
prevailed for at least twenty years in every section, except India 
and the far east of the empire. The cause of the decline I leave 
to others to determine, as I know there are as many champions as 
there are explanations, and some may be before me to-day. 

The second part of my subject is the consideration of the 
geographical distribution of the trade of the respective commercial 
groups. This very naturally tends, in this country, to reduce 
itself in the end to the appreciation of the commercial relations 
between the United Kingdom and her offshoots and dependencies. 
It is in this aspect that the question has been very markedly and 
deservedly prominent in colonial discussion for the last two years 
or so, and it is one to which J should have been personally inclined 
to have devoted the greater portion of my attention in preparing 
this paper had time allowed. The ground has to be cleared 
however by reviewing the more general conditions of the question, 
and presenting the statistical side of the general dealings of the 
colonies with the outside world. 
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In Table VI below, therefore, which is based upon figures 
given in Appendix IV, I treat the information under this head in 
the same manner as I have disposed of the figures relating to 
trade values and quantities. The whole term of thirty years is 
subdivided into six portions, and the figures of each are compared 
with the general mean. 


TasLeE VI.— Variation of Colonial Trade with different Countries. 




















nee Variation from Mean = 100. 
50) 
Phirt Me ive oa eas Uh Macatee coun eT GRRE GOT ee 
Years. | (US67=—4| 72—479-— 1182 | 87 top 
A. Imports. 
1. CANADA— £ 
United Kingdom ......... 9,240 84 | 103 94, 86 

99 ROEAGOR recestpeene ess 10,179 86 | 101 101 116 
Germany ...csccis.-cssessonssees 501 22 79 | 147 | 247 
NTAIUGG Yc nck garni rise tonseies 448 88 94 | 104 | 121 
British West Indies .... 249 83 | 153 84 99 
China and Japan ........ 356 AZ °*) 117 SS Ole 

BE GEAL See cas ceo 22,140 81 | 103 | 101 | 107 
11. AUSTRALASIA— 
United Kingdom ......... 23 On 99 | 185 | 124 94. 

SAD Pm ari 1,636 98 | 142 | 154 | 107 
FOTIMBNY lees eres snes on 759 15 70 |.175 | 140 
WPAN CO sys eoaitean acosxiscron soak 210 60 | 190 | 169 80 
BS CLOT. sc sacvtassovenseeteess 1,116 — 50 | 120 | 1380 


——————— | | J | | = 








111. CAPE AND NaTat— 
United Kingdom ........ 9,297 
5s DRS CARLOS Sete scckvesee 307 
RRELIMATY occ ssais-acthsascnceern 110 


| |S | | S| 





tv. West AFRICA— 














United Kingdom ......... 970 96 98 | 104 | 148 
9p PUARUREOR 8s etsbatones 95 PTO KG 127 92 | 110 

AF OTIN ATG cco ichaehacnesdenate, “LEO 87 | 112 | 134 | 194 
by a ts ami a 0S 34 163 66 48 92 
Totial sassssigseswse.e0 1,411 101 | 101 104 | 145 

v. Inp1a— Rx. 

United Kingdom ......... 46,318 89 | 109 | 184 | 184 
ss apo ta bes cece 802 45 114 | 232 182 
Germanyi.ciciiownnc. 427 10 24 | 184 | 411 
SI PATIO Livpsansceturaeeetosateeces 824 73 85 | 126 | 144 
Bel giv ia: Gusset 893 —- 17 67 | 216 
CIN tore ssrseasghsaactetens 4,644 84 SI ew kd 95 
Dotal eens 62,472 86 | 104 | 183 | 1388 








* External trade only. 
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TABLE VI Contd.— Variation of Colonial Trade with diferent Countries. 










Variation from Mean = 100, 


A. Imports— Contd. 


vi. CrYLOoN— 
United Kingdom ........ 
Dri thi aiatesee sie ccsccnaede seers 


wll. WEsT INDIES AND 
GUIANA— 

United Kingdom ........ 

“ DD bAtesiy sc ccteesece 

WOTADCO rehash iesiveens 


n 
eee. ee ee 
| ee, 


B. Exports. 
gt CANADA— 





United Kingdom ........ 81 

Se SUAEER J cbeave cdeanane 110 | 109 
REDEEM IUVE ¢ oa,s4s-caasasasvasie. 57 «| 103 
MUCHO arse vcsdcar ants ssuposs hee. 127s 
British West Indies .... &8 84 
Spanish ,, a geTS eees 72 92 


eee | eee | eeecenee, | cen 
SSS 


m1, AUSTRALASIA— 
United Kingdom ........ 

fs States .........c0000. 
MFOLTIAI Yess ceecdesvaseizonss 
fg ht Pen rng ee 


gr. CAPE AND NaTaL— 
United Kingdom ......... 

Ns States........ eae 

MR GLIIOTIY (pease ss scndpeceusoonsy, 
MPANIOO yes ree aloo aed nck sees sivier'os 
PSO BVUTIN 5 peseruccmognansacos enn} 


sf | ee | ee 


iv. West AFRICA— 
United Kingdom ........ 
a LC oo). peep Se 
Germany, iicccied sistescase. 
Hrances Rasecsatocincke 
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TaBLE VI Contd.— Variation of Colonial Trade with different Countries. 





Mean Variation from Mean = Ioo. 
of 
Thirty 
Years. [1867—|’72— |’77— |’82— |’87— |’92— 


B. Exports-——Contd. 






























































v. InpIa— ne 
United Kingdom ......... 32,683 85 89 90 | 108 | 111 117 
i States ius dusy. sae. 2,979 67 68 (921 LOB! Ss 168 
CLOTIALLY: eievensnccseructnee 1,718 9 11 17 33° {'122 | 408 
Branca cde. 6,221 47 62 86 | 124 | 126 | 155 
Belem yuu, 2,446 — 5 tong fed MB a i Derg sR, Co BS 
China (ir. dctercieeeert cent 13,159 94 93 | 108 99. |105 |.101 
Total aren iaees. 79,621 66 74 86 | 107 | 128 | 144 
vi. CryLon— Rx. . 
United Kingdom ........ 3,256 BBC Obs ay, 64 94 | 151 
i Shatesy scot. .cs 214 23 | 63 76 97°] IGF a 76 
Bea PE, RLSM AE ine Ue ' 622..,.418 89 99 94, 100 |-100 
Australasia .........000c0s06. 133 32 AL 41 63 | 125 | 338 
Total sew! 4773 1 77 | 100 | 104 | 74 | 99 | 146 
vir. Wxst INDIES AND | 
GuUIANA— £& 
United Kingdom ........ ature) Tay, Pel 26 94, 70 69 
5 States... ccscces. 2,102 51 45 61 | 112 | 168 | 163 
VAMC Lilacs ehaadtee es Une 2.58 31 29 96 | 224 91 | 129 
f Rol eae 8,193 89 97- | 105 | 107 {101 {101 








It must be understood, of course, that we here deal with the 
course, not the origin, of trade. The returns specify the country 
from or to which the goods are shipped, irrespective of their 
ultimate destination. ‘To take an example which occurs at once to 
my recollection, the exports of certain produce from India to 
Kegypt attained somewhat suddenly enormous dimensions merely 
because the custom grew up of shipping to Port Said in anticipa- 
tion of orders as to destination based on the latest possible infor- 
mation as to the state of the European market. Similarly, the 
trade of Australasia with the continent of Hurope, and to a less 
extent with the United States, shows of late a considerable increase 
on paper, which has not in fact taken place, but is due to the 
transfer of trade in the lighter goods from British shipping to 
lines now established to ply direct from France, Belgium, and 
Germany. On the other hand there remains a very considerable 
traffic in foreign goods by British sailing vessels, especially in the 
heavier goods, which meet a permanent and more or less secure 
demand. There are other considerations too which have to be 
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taken into account, but which must be reserved for the final 
section of this paper. 

One of the principal features in Table VI is the recent and 
rapid development of commercial intercourse between the larger 
colonial groups and the great trading communities of America and 
Europe beyond the limits of the empire. A glance at the 
variations in the figures for Germany, the United States, and 
Belgium will suffice to prove this. The upward rate of the 
progress of German trade is in advance of that of most other 
countries, except, in one or two instances, that of Belgium, which, 
through Antwerp, may be considered to some extent a German 
thoroughfare. The peculiar export trade of the Cape places this 
country at a considerable advantage just now, but this is the 
only case in which our rate is not lower than that of Germany. 
It is the same in comparison with the United States, where 
the Cape exports and the insignificant instance of West Africa, 
form the only exceptions to the generally greater speed of 
American progress. France, in this respect, as in some others, 
shows no steady tendencies. Of Indian produce, however, she 1s 
continuously and increasingly appreciative. In return for her 
silks, she takes large consignments of oilseed and the dry wheat, 
which suits her style of bakery better than ours. In like way she 
is approaching Australia in the matter of wool, returning, though 
to a smaller extent, the finished product of Hlbceuf. I have not 
thought it worth while to include all the other countries trading 
with the various colonies, although some of them reach a consider- 
able proportion to the total amount of each group, but I have 
selected the few which manifest, with the exception of Japan, the 
greatest progress during the period with which I have to deal. 

I pass on, therefore, to an equally important question, and by 
taking the countries selected not independently, as in the last 
table, but in their relation to the whole value of the trade of 
which they form part, I give in Table VII the varying percentage 


Tapie VII.—Percentage of Country on Total Trade of Colony. 


























Imports. Exports. 
Colony. Period. Ree ae eer ik oe Graven | wees 
itec it - it ited’ er- 
Kingaaun Staten: bane France. Kinedon eS idee: many. France. 
6) 1867-7 1..s.... -— — as 4 waa aul mn ahs 
Pid ein d Ossie! 51 Al | 0-73 | 1:72 45 42 | O11 | O81 
Be ada PFE B Lisdie. 43 49 | 0°60 | 2°20 54 36 | 0:10 | 0°70 
Ze 782-86........). 42 46 | 1°74 | 1°84 47 44 | O21 | 057 
87 ~O Vi ae 39 46° | 3:28 | 2°10 47 44 | 0°39 | 0°34 
92-95-96 34 50 | 461 | 2°28 56 34 | O88 | 0°36 
WMieary cessor 42 AGN 2°28 2°04 5O 4o | 0°37 | 045 
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Taste VII Contd.—Percentage of Country on Total Trade of Colony. 










Imports. Exports. 






































te | ee | |) | | ae 


Colony. Period. peed ternal vitor uaitea at 71 5 
1 nite er- t a 
Rineasah States. | many. France. Kingdon! States, fiaky) France. 
(| 1867=71........ 74 4°26 — 80 0°55 — — 
2276... .00000 a 3°16 — 87 2°00 —_ — 
! T=8LE.Ce 77 5°36 | 0°38 85 1:90 | O12 | O12 
Australasia 782-86.....4.. 81 5°93 | 1°35 81 3°66 | 0°25 | 1°23 
BIOL costes 79 6°89 | 3°63 79 579 | 1°57 | 1°88 
792-95... ..0000 64 5°09 | 3:09 76 3°46 | 3°96 | 4°89 
Mean taycjuna: ; : : 81 319-4 1°38. tea 
(| 1867-71........ é 81 760 | 030 | — 
M221 Ocwssies ; 79 6°65 | 1°32 — 
OT 1~OL teeiuses 66 1:76 | 0°45 — 
Cape, &e. .... °82-86.....4 90 1°28 | 1:20 | 1°76 
PUY 5 Bie 94 | 0:94 | 0°99 | 0-53 
ABS peemrs 94 0°52 | 047 | 0°12 
Mean esis 86 280 199 7.)170'°87 
(|. 1867-71........ 53 3°80 | 0°31 | 5°59 
Eire | Oeesvest 49 3°39 | O32 | 6°42 
J] e778... 43 | 3-43 1039 | 781 
TMG. souchas | "82-86.. AL 3°66 | 0°67 | 9°03 
?87-91........ 37 3°76 | 2°15 | 8:03 
(het wea 9G accu, 33 4°11 | 618 | 8°46 
Mean nici. 41 3°74 | 216 | 7°81 
( 1867-71........ : : 68 156° $209 
°72-76 71 12 | — | 0°93 
. "TTB. .cc00- 65 15 — 2°90 
West Indies + 139 86 48 ut may orn 
| °87—91.....,.. 37 42 —— 2°83 
°92-95 36 Al — 4°01 
WMGAN iecuaten 54 26 sere Wee 
(| 1867-71 45 7°25 | 7:86.117°76 
| °72-76 44, 6:23 |10°97 | 13°57 
: "77-81 38 6:09 9°55 | 14°24 
HR Pet Se bl eB 47 | 6-43 |15:84| 7-60 
°87-91 51 1:86 |20710 | 6:12 
| 792-95 50 0°97 | 23°34 | 4°99 
Mean sesiverrn 46 4°26 | 15°46 | 10°06 
(| 1867-71 73 1:3 — — 
H 72-76 69 2°8 —_ — 
77-81 70 3°2 — —_— 
Ceylon ......... 39 86 58 5-9 i bis 
>87-91 65 7:6 —_ 
°92-96 70 54 — _ 
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they respectively bear to that total at the different subdivisions of 
the thirty years under review. For convenience of reference, the 
mean proportions are taken out from the variations, as follows :— 


TasrLe VITI.—WMean Proportion to Total Values of Colonial Trade. 














Imports. : Exports. 
vos United | United Un a | unitea 
it it Ger- Unit it Ger- 

iealaioh States. EAA, France. er aaslonk States. nan, France. 

Canada’ iiccolis 42 46°00 | 2°28 | 2°04 50 40°00 | 0°37 | 0°45 
Australasia........ 76 5:31 | 2°46 | 0°68 81 3°19 | 1°88 | 2°54 
RAPE.) cre Pentawe. 80 3°38 | 1:21) — 86 B00 1 O77: 17087 
- West Africa .... 69 6°73 {10°63 | 2°41 46 4:26 | 15°46 | 10°06 
sen Indies’... 45 24°00 — 1°49 54 25°00 — 8°15 
16559 Po od 74, 1:28 | 0°68 | 1°32 Al oie eeG 4. Sk 

Weylon. .ainencn ae — _ — 68 450 | — _ 





Such being the mean position of each trading country, the 
detailed table indicates the difference towards the end of the 
period. It appears that this country, in the matter of imports, 
shows a falling tendency from 1892 in most of the large groups. 
It is most marked in Canada, where, as is only to be expected, the 
immense weight of the United States, in spite of tariff vagaries, 
prevails over the more distant source of supply. The same 
influence is making itself gradually felt in the West Indies, where 
the negotiations now in’ progress, if completed to the satisfaction 
of the colonists, will draw the bonds closer, in the absence of 
countervailing arrangements in the matter of bounties nearer 
home. At the same time, as we have our jam industry and the 
like to reckon with, so the States have the planters of the ‘solid 
‘* South ” to consult, and the issue of the undertaking, therefore, 
is uncertain. Germany has improved its position all along the 
line. The absence of this country from the return for the 
West Indies is not due to want of trade, but to the absence of 
recognition of Germany as a separate item in the earlier returns. 
Crossing the table to the export side we find the United Kingdom 
on the down grade in Australasia and India, of the larger groups, 
but well up in Canada and the Cape. The United States depends 
less than before on Canada, Australasia, the Cape, and West Africa; 
in the last named returns, in fact, Lagos includes none at all for 
several years. India exchanges its jute goods for kerosine, in spite 
of the Baku competition which is to be now brought, it is 
rumoured, within the Rockfeller net. The progress of. German 
trade is marked in all the groups but that of South Africa. 
France is again fitful, with a rising tendency in Australasia and 
India. In the former case, as in that of the Cape in the 1882 
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pericd, it is possibly the increased activity of our neighbours in 
New Caledonia, as it was in Madagascar, which has stimulated 
their trade. If this be so, no doubt, from what we have heard of 
the question from a colonial point of view, Sydney and Brisbane 
would gladly forego the custom. 

To sum up this part of the subject, the figures in Table VIII 
show that whatever the relatively more rapid rate of progress 
being made by the other countries, there is much lee way to be 
made up, except in the West Indies and Canada, before the trade > 
of the United Kingdom is approached within a distance giving 
cause for reasonable anxiety. 

At the same time, the tendency, especially on the part of the 
macnificent enterprise of the United States, is one which no 
reasonable observer can afford to neglect. JI have hitherto given 
the position from the standpoint of our colonies and dependencies, 
which have every reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
expansion of the field of supply and demand. There is left the 
other side of the case, namely. how it strikes the productive agents 
of the mother country. To this great and absorbingly interesting 
question I propose to devote the rest of my remarks, although a 
subject which is necessarily so complicated and bound up with 
detail, and which has received so much attention from competent 
experts during the last three or four years, must of course be 
handled tenderly, and set forth in the main with borrowed material. 

I proceed, forthwith, to marshal, for discussion, the wealth of 
borrowed material available on this topic. In order to appreciate 
the general position of the United Kingdom in the world of trade, 
we have first to note the proportion borne to it by the trade of the 
more important, from a commercial standpoint, of its neighbours. 
In the following table therefore the percentages for the last 
quarter of a century are.set forth, and then reduced to the form 
adopted in other parts of the paper as convenient for comparison :— 


Tasie 1X.—Percentage of Special Exports on those of the United Kingdom. 
SS ES ST NT TS SST RTE SF EEE RS PETE ET MP SST RST EAE SE SETS EPS 


Variation of Percentage from 


ag i ing = 
Percentage on United Kingdom = 100. UN enh = c166: 


























Country. 
*72—|74-| '82-—|’87—|°02—| Mean. (72-4 "77 —|°621°87—| 02 
France........00. 63°7 | 64°9 | 58-2 |57°6 | 59°3 | 60°6 | 105 | 106 | 96] 95] 98 
Germany........ 51:1 | 71°6 | 67-1 |65°8 | 69:1 | 64°27 | .79.| 110 | 108 | 102 | 106 
Belgium (21.241: 18°7 | 22°7 | 22°4 | 22°0 | 24-4 | 22°0 | 84 | 103 | 102 | 100 | 111 
United States] 44°8 | 73°6 |66°8 | 65°7 | 82°4 | 66°3 68 | 110 | 100 98 | 124 








The position of all except France has thus materially improved, 
and the United States are rapidly approaching equality. If we 
subject the absolute figures from which the above proportions are 
derived to similar treatment, we get the following results :— 
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TaBLE X.—Showing the Vabisaion’s in Value of Specral Exports esa 
Mean of Twenty-five Years. 














- Variation from Mean = 100. 
Mean. Seared Me oi aer EMEA ITE STR RI Alla BEC AGE iit AL ET et ine ee ee 
1872— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— | 1892— 
In mln. £’s. hae . 
United Kingdom....| 227,2 103 92 100 107 98 
UPTO os csceuethcesaecath 137,8 109 98 96 102 95 
Germany oc. 147,1 82 101 104 109 104, 
BSOLCAM I oi seveey: os cne 4959 88 95 102 107 108 
United States ........ 150,7 70 102 101 106 13} 





Here again the superiority of the United States in the rate of 
its progress is strikingly exhibited, whilst® this country shows but 
‘slight variation, with a downward tendency of late, apart from any 
relation to the trade of the rest. In the twenty-four years however 
it appears that we have fallen below the figures for 1874-76 by 
56 per cent., and France by 12°3 per cent., Germany and Belgium 
rise above it to the extent of 27 and 23 per cent. respectively, 
whilst the American eagle soars in the empyrean represented by 733. 

As, however, I propose to make large use of the tables already 
to hand in the valuable return R-8211 of 1896, it is as well to 
give also the proportions at the periods taken by Sir R. Giffen in 
that compilation, including the net imports, excluding external 
produce re-exported, as well as the exports of domestic produce. 
Belgium, under this arrangement, falls ont of the list. 


TasLe XI.—Showing Variations for Thirty Years. 





Special Imports. 










































































Country. Mate | Variation. 
f Thirt 
Years.” |1865— | 1870—| 18'75— | 1880—| 1885— | 1890— 
“Min. £8. § ; i ; if 
United Kingdom Bits 76 94 103 i10 102 115 
ME AICG 20.5 sco snkave sae Lee, 76 87 102 121 106 108 
RRETINATLY 26.03: 00¢0 phe, — 101 104 87 93 115 
United States........ 120, 62 93 78 116 115 136 
Special Exports. 
Country. Roe Variation. 
f Thirt 
“Years, | 1865—| 1870—|1875—| 1880—| 1885—| 1890— 
“Mn. £’s. t Y r “ vip 
United Kingdom | 219, 83 107 92 107 103 107 
ME RBTICE) 2.0 c0hicatoancres (leap 90 101 104 104: 99 102 
Germany..........0005 143, a 81 95 108 108 108 
United States........ 127; 35 76 98 130 115 146 
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We have here the same features in a slightly more accentuated 
form. A large relative increase in imports except in the more 
self-sufficing France, a comparatively stationary condition in 
domestic exports both there and in this country, though, as we 
know, the circumstances have taken a turn for the better over here 
since the close of the period to which I am now referring, which 
is rather ancient history in the rapid transitions of trade in 
our day. 

A point in connection with this part of the subject on which I 
can but touch in passing, is the relation between the variations in 
trade and those in population in the various countries under 
consideration. Here, again, I pillage the ample store of Sir R. 
Giffen, and garner the following ratios :— 


TasLe XII.—Showing Variations of Net Imports and Special Exports 































































































per Head of Population. 
Imports. 
Country. 
Mean. | 1865—| ’?70— | °75— | ?80— | ’85— | ’90— 
&. Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss. 
United Kingdom..| 180°94 | 156'25 | 18233 | 190°38 | 195°33 | 17416 | 187-25 
Vuance tebe foes 83°51 | 62°66 | 75°66 | 86°58 101°33 | 86°83 | 88:00 
Germany ai...t2..c000 73°43 ne 86°25 | 86:08 | 68°25 | 69°42 | 82°17 
United States........ 49°91 42°04 | 58°58 | 42°42 | 55°58 | 48°92 | 51°92 
Exports. 
Country. i 
Mean. 1865— | ?79— "75— *80— °85— °90— 
Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss, 
United Kingdom..| 127°66 | 119-00 | 147-25 |120:00 |133:16 |123°6 | 122-92 
REGATIGEs seccestiewspanenccs 414 | 62°92 | 75°00 | 74°92 | 73°42 | 69°25 | 71°33 
Germany. ecsssseseseve 63°30 | — | 56:58 | 63:00] 686 | 65°50 | 62:75 
United States........ 51°48 | 25°99 | 49°92 | 56:25 | 65°92 | 51°83 | 59:00 
. ,. These results in their proportional form are as below :— 
TaBLeE XIII.—Proportional Variations of the Incidence. 
Imports. Exports. 
°65—| ’70-—| ”75—| ’80—}’85—| ’90—}’65—]’70— *75—| ’*80—| ’85—|’?90— 
United Kingdom..| 86 | 101 | 105 | 108 | 97 | 103 | 93 | 115 | 94)105 | 97] 96 
EU PANICE ide. sectedoet: toon 75 91 | 104 | 121 | 104 | 105 | 89 | 106 | 105 | 1038 97°} 100 
GerMmMany......000.. bh == PH LLOS LTO 87 88 | 105 | —- 89 99 | 109 | 103 99 
United States........{ 84 | 117 85 | 112 98 | 104 | 50 97 | 109 | 128 |} 101 | 115 
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There are, of course, two variables to be here taken into 
consideration, the fluctuation of the trade values and those of the 
population. The latter may keep even step with the former, or, 
perhaps, as in France, at some of the periods selected, mark time 
with it. Or, again, it may increase or reduce the incidence by 
divergent movement. The only material points illustrated, there- 
fore, in the above tables, are the general tendency to rise in the 
imports into this country, to fall, in the exports, the upward 
course in the States since 1875, and the irregularity in the German 
import incidence. In order to bring the tables into line, therefore, 
and co-ordinate the two elements involved, I give the variations 
in the population, according to Sir R. Giffen’s data, pointing out 
that in the case of the United States, he has, of course for 
adequate reasons, made use of the same figures for two quin- 
quennial periods :— 


TaBLeE XIV.—Showing Variations from Mean in Population. 





Variation from Mean = 100, 





























Mean 
Country. Population 
(In millions) 18652 0s Po Se E85 oj 
United Kingdom ........ 34°3 89 93 98 102° [207 | 11d 
ME TUC es acc.  Piacssh Lonsiesn cae 27'S 102 96 $8 100 | 102 | 102 
igor lt a nee 45°1 — 91 95 100 | 104 | 110 
United States................ 47°9 73 80 93 105 } 118 | 181 














~ 


Comparing these variations with those of trade values for the 
same periods as given in Table XI, it will be seen that the advance 
in population has been relatively less than that in imports, except 
between 1885-90. It has been faster than the advance in exports 
since the former year. In France, as is sufficiently well known, 
population has lagged behind, to the extreme perturbation of our 
friends and fellow workers, MM. Bertillon and Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Our cousins across the Atlantic need have no such qualms, and, for 
the last period dealt with, Germany may perhaps find food for 
reflection in the opposite direction. In the case of our Colonial 
Empire the corresponding calculations are less trustworthy, and I 
omitted them accordingly from the preceding section of the paper. 
On second thoughts, however, I add them for what they are 
worth, in the following table :— 
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TABLE X V.—Colonial Variations in Incidence. 











Imports. Exports. 
°67—| °72—| °77—| °82—| ’°87— °92—-1°67—| °72—|°77— ’82— | °87—| *92— 
Canada, eiescsdscseccooe: — | 128| 86|102|} 94| 95] — |104|] 94] 99 |) 92] 111 
Population ........ — 88 95 | 101 | 106 | 110 | — 88 95 | 101 | 106 | 110 
Australasia ........... 95 | 112 | 106 | 117 93 Te TOF TLE 98 97 94, 93 
Population ....... 63 74, 91 | 105 | 126 | 141 63 74, 91 | 105 | 126 | 141 
A Wave £1: BHAU Mc aeansy. AU 79 72 91 | 106 | 127 | 125 72 81 92 | 110 | 115 | 180 
Population ....... 93*| 941 95*| 99 | 106 | 118 93*| 94, 95*| 99 | 106 | 113 














* Includes years of famine. 





I pass on to the geographical distribution of the trade of the 
mother country, not, as before, from the point of view of the 
colonies, but from her own. Table XVI, on p. 23, is brought up to 
date from the parliamentary returns already acknowledged as the 
fountain head of so much of what has been set forth above. I 
have also modified the arrangement in order to give the periods as 
in my colonial tables. 

The steadiness of the ratio of foreign and colonial imports is 
the first feature that will be noted. In the case of exports the 
same regularity is wanting, and there is a tendency for the colonies 
and the unspecified countries, where presumably there is more 
‘* free fishing,” to assume greater prominence. I do not propose to 
discuss in detail the variations in the figures for different countries, 
as they are sufficiently obvious, and the general causes are pro- 
bably better known to many present than to me. I should like, 
however, to supplemeut the information to be gleaned in a general 
way from this table, by the collection of the’ returns of the pro- 
portion of our own trade, as gathered from the trade abstracts of 
foreign countries at different periods dealt with in the Parliamen- 
tary Returns, C-7349 of 1894 and C-—8322 of last session; the 
former over the honoured signature of Sir Robert Giffen, the 
latter presented as a continuation of its predecessor by Sir 
Courtenay Boyle. “ 
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TaBLe XVII.—Showing the Percentaze of Imporis and Exports from and , 
to the United Kingdom. 
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The results are thus summarised by the authors of the compt- 


lations in question, 


TABLE X VIII.—Perecentage of Imports, 


From the United Kingdom. 
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In the case of Europe, it appears that German preponderance 
over British is confined to central Kurope, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and that in other cases the relative trade values are regulated 
There are, however, 
some marked exceptions, such as, for instance, the high proportion 
of the French trade with Egypt, Mexico, and Mauritius, due partly 
to political tradition, and that of the United States with Russia 
and Portugal. In the main, however, the early British bird has 
still hold of the business end of the worm, though it is clear 


mainly by geographical considerations. 
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that large joints of the succulent annelid are being appropriated 
very successfully by those who are growing up strong enough to 
venture a pull or two against their elder competitor. The real race 
is to catch the belated barbarian who is only just being tempted 
above ground. As to this part of the subject the above returns 
afford us no information, except by way of inference. 

The final sweepings of the mass of the figures with which 
I have been attempting, inadequately and against time, to grapple, 
relate to the variations in the trade in certain prominent articles 
of British commerce. I have noticed a few of these in the same 
form as has been used in the corresponding statements regarding 
colonial trade, throwing in a selection of items culled from the 
abstracts of the trade of foreign countries. The woollen trade is 
of such importance to. this country as well as to the Cape and 
Australia that it ought to receive more notice than has been given 
to it. The fall in price, according to the Sauerbeck number, has 
been much in accord with that in mean value of wool imported, 
according to the declared value computed in the abstract, the 
fioures for the last twenty years averaging in proportion 122, 106, 
96 and 76 by Sauerbeck, and 128, 102, g2 and 78 by the abstract 
for each respective quinquennium. As has been shown in Table V, 
the exports from Australasia have everywhere risen in quantity far 
more than in value, and the same may be said of the Cape. In 
the latter, however, the proportion to total exports, owing to the 
rise in gold and diamonds, has fallen from 61 per cent. in the 1867 
period, to 12 percent. In Australasia, from 32, the figure has risen 
to over 39 per cent. The southern island continent has supplied 
this country with from 60 to 70 per cent, of its imports, whilst 
only from 11 to 13 per cent. come from the Cape. It is worth 
noting that whilst the imports have risen in ratio to the mean 
from 54 to 148, and the amount retained for home use, from 66 to 
142, the proportion of gross imports received for the latter has 
fallen from 60 to 47 per cent., showing that in spite of direct 
trade between Australia and the continent of Europe, the United 
Kingdom still remains the chief entrepédt of this staple, with a 
larger export of foreign and colonial wool than before. The 
significant fact, however, is made apparent in the return below, 
that it is in the exports of yarn and not in that of piece goods and 
other manufactures that the increased trade is taking place. 
France, Belgium and Germany invest in our worsted and yarn for 
their own factories to work up. 
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TaBLE X1X.—Showing relative Variations in Exports of Home Produce. 
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1. Cotton yarn, Ibs. 
SE EN a EP £ 
2, Cotton piece f mln. yds. 
Ponds) «icra £ 
3. Woollen yarn { ae 
4. * goods | sae age 
5. Linen 5; oe 
6. Jute % maar 
7. Boots, &e. a Sih 
B.S COOKS. 3. snes: £ 
A NRREL esses eed tre £ 
10. Haberdashery ........ £ 
DL BES (Q0r es) Peunt ss & 
12. Earthen and } £ 
chinaware _.... if 
18. Chemicals and £ 
AVES os sicearssees: 
14. Hardware.:..........:... £ 
15. Tools and imple- £ 
MLONEB hte-\siaress 3 
16. Iron and steel tons 
SOOUB iss.ct les £ 
17. Telegraph wire £ 
18. Steam engines........ £ 
19, Other machinery.... £ 
FRANCE. 
1. Cotton goods ........ frs. 
2. Silk AY shah sey Ole b 
3. Woollen goods .... ot 
AOA POPOL | catiecchises ‘s 
5. Haberdashery ........ 7 
UNITED STATES. 
1. Cotton goods ........ dels. 
2: Machinery. 25.55 53.. * 
38. Mineral oil ,........... 3 
4. Bread stuffs............ Ws 
GERMANY. 
1. Cotton goods .... eden 
mks. 
2. Woollen ,, ee 
mks. 
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TasLe XIX Contd.—Showing relative Variations in Exports of Home Produce. 
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oe 











100 k.| £1,826 SE Er Oe LO ME oh OG 
- Silk goods  ........ Ciba Pathe apt tee hl ee AEB OSLO hee 

: 100 k. | 852.542, — — Pate Does he LOO! Wi Lake 
het aehin ony es 1 mks.| 58,097, | — | — | 72 | 97 | 105 |.126 
Be eae de LOO ey ering 8a VE Arh | OR ON OL | ted, Nh 117 


mks. 8,788, 
LOO ES in 2. g82.. 
mks.| 80,410, 
100k.) ' 62,467, 
mks. | 168,141, 


es — 57 1138 118 112 
oo —- 62 120 120 98 
— —_ 71 125 121 83 
— — 33 98 124 | 125 
— — 52 101 113 134: 


. Leather goods .... 





TOD oO Fe & 















I offer no further comments upon the above figures. The general 
tendency is plain, and it is for experts to disentangle the lessons 
of the details. 

It has been my endeavour throughout to avoid intruding my 
own conclusions upon the main points involved in the numerous 
groups of figures I have presented for your consideration, but to 
set forth the evidence on the leading features of the subject in the 
manner best calculated to promote the acquisition of that intelligent 
appreciation of the commercial situation of the empire, in which, 

' as our President informed us in his inaugural address, lies the 
best promise of perception of personal national duty. We have 
reached, apparently, a stage in our economic history in which we 
can no longer rely, to anything like the same extent as heretofore, 
on the natural advantages of our country in the shape of its 
mineral wealth. A long period of peace and steady concentration 
of the popular attention on the application of science to industry 
are bringing up our neighbours to our level, though the distance 
between us is still very great. Instead of buying our manufactures, 
they invest in our raw, or half-raw, material, so that we ‘‘ nurse 
“the pinion which impels the steel’’ of competition into the 
breast of ourselves and our colonies. I see nothing in this | 
more active competition but what can be adequately met by our 
own enterprise. Our colonies, like other communities, will not 
allow sentiment to intervene in favour of worse or less suitable or 
more expensive articles simply because they are “made in 
‘* England.” The recent parliamentary return on the details of our 
colonial trade (C. 8449) indicates to the least observant the general 
defects in our system, which we are bound to correct, or we must 
inevitably ‘‘go under’’ before the skill, judgment, and enterprise 
of our American kinsmen. I am not prepared to admit the 
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Partingtonian expedient of preferential tariffs, any more than to 
admit that‘a high tariff is not inconsistent with free trade, provided 
that either it fails in its purpose of protection, or that the industries 
of the country can get on without it. The labour members of an 
Australian parliament, who moved a year or two ago for ‘the 
imposition of a 60 per cent. duty on the import of British manu- 
factures, seem to me to have a better notion of the humour of the 
situation. Be that as it may, the future belongs to the intelligent 
and energetic commercial traveller, who must range over the 
length and breadth of the empire, and to the co-ordination and im- 
provement of what the most practical heads in the country conceive 
to be real education in industrial science, not only the training in 
narrow grooves of existing practice, or the mere extension of 
superficial information, such as is fostered by too many of the 
technical institutions which have sprung into existence of late 
years. Other qualities, too, are not to be overlooked in the | 
development of so important a branch of our national life. 
Add to the ‘‘right knowledge,’ of which our President spoke 
the other day, the two other attributes, linked with it by our 
late Laureate—-self-reverence and, above all, self control, a quality 
in which we have not hitherto been found wanting, but which 
in the present day appears to be somewhat waning in popular 
favour. : 
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APPENDIX, 
I.—Colonial Trade. A. General Imports and Exports. Values. 
[In thousands.] 
1867-71.| 1872-76.| 1877-81.) 1882-86.| 1887-91.} 1892— | Mean. | 
_ (a.) Imports— £ oo4 £ £ £ £ £ 
“ons Gee ae ar — | 24,023, | 17,968, | 22,705, | 22,367, | 23,638, | 21,940, 
PATISUTAIASIAS. S.,.,.:0scczsecs 18,867, | 26,849, | 29,937, | 40,545, | 38,858, | 29,123, | 30,696, 
Cape and Natal............ 2.772, | 6,842.) 9,378) | 9,811, 7 12,027, '| 15,548, |)°9,063, 
: Rx. Rx. “Rx. Rx. Rx. ee Rx. 
indian) hee eee 45,140, | 41,653, | 53,496, | 64,973, | 83,103, | 86,466, | 62,472, 
9 | ee i a gat 4,595, | 5,618, | 5,403, | 4,785, | 5,985, | 7,870, | 5,709, 
DERUTLINGT Cite tisccs cs. 2,001; | 2,441, | 2,338, | 2,685, | 2,584, 3,338, | 2,564, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
West Africa .......c.ec. 1,004, | 1,103, | 1,421, | 1,421, | 1,467, | 2,048, |) 1,411, 
ay Undies} v.cccsssssesees 6,182, | 7,252, | 7,804,/ 8,056,| 7,694, | 8,326, | 7,552, 
(b.) Exports— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
EES iy 2 Sax ans twaies onesie — 17,526, | 17,204, | 19,873, | 19,072, | 23,820, | 19,399, 
Australasia® voces. 21,992, | 27,234, | 27,071, | 31,366, | 35,757, | 40,206, | 30,611, 
Cape and Natal ............ 3,023, | -5,278,-| 7,562, | 8,212, | 10,687, | 15,310, | 8,375, 
Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. 
LE eae 52,453, | 59,284, | 68,543, | 85,399, | 97,778, |114,271, | 79,621, 
BPS Gr 1 fas a Bons os cacsveca 3,677, | 4,762, | 4,963, | 3,526, | 4,725, | 6,985, | 4,773, 
MG LUR «corte dancet ev vcesss 2,440, | 3,087, | 3,693, | 3,724, | 2,939, | 2,720, | 3,100, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
WY C8 ALTICA. .......isceccc0s 1,328, 5 15267,.1— 1,559, No L665 2.552, 2168) (ee ar. 
99 Indiesf Oboe receseceeve 7,382, 7,896, 8,576, 8,741, 8,313, 8,299, 8, I 93> 
* External trade only. * Including British Guiana. 
B. The Chief Australian Colonies. 
Caleny 1867— | 1872— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— | 1892— | Mean. 
(a.) Imports (external)— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales........ 4,554, | 6,842, | 9,001, | 14,133, | 12,080, |. 9,693, | 9,384, 
Wictoria's,.ccce.céssoesscsoce- 7,(03, | 10,693, | 9,926, | 12,480, | 14,518, | 7,916, | 10,423, 
South Australia............ 1,682; | 2,748.1 8,541,.| 3,742, | 3,133, ; 2,904,') 2,942, 
Queensland................00 448, | 1,080,; 1,418, | 2,851, | 3,047, | 2,352, | 1,866, 
New Zealand ove. 2,752, | 4,806, | 5,395, | 6,178, | 5,163, | 5,657, | 4,992, 
(b.) Exports— 
New South Wales........ 8,527, | 4,892, | 6,021, | 8,107, | 10,172, | 8,555, | 6,879, 
PUTER IA boss icles scsaceoscuse 3,736, | 5,221, | 5,841, | 5,974, | 8,295, | 6,075, | 5,875, 
South Australia............ 756, | 1,173, | 1,692, | 2,040, | 38,974, | 38,881, | 2,253, 
Queensland....sse.ssccccssee. 1,248, | 1,761, | 2,129,| 3,441, | 2,687, | 2,253, | 2,252, 
New Zealand vcs. 2,035, | 2,127,] 2,150,| 1,519, | 1,089, | 1,104, | 1,671, 
Total with [Imports | 30,725, | 42,727, | 48,856, | 62,955, | 66,631, | 53,131, | 50,758, 
Inter-Colonial | Exports | 33,2389, | 41,819, | 44,042, | 52,080, | 61,738, | 64,462, | 49,555, 
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IIl.—Cilonial Trade: <A. Prom ‘nent ltem:. 
(In thousands.] 





1867— | 1872— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— 1892— | Mean. 














. I. CANADA. 
(a.) Imports— 

OC eer tons — 644, | 1,033, | 1,867, | 2,894, | 3,272, | 1,942, 
Railway iron... £/ — 991, 410, 616, 480, 369, 573, 
Cotton goods .... £ — 2,059, | 1,618, | 1,612, 881, 879, | 1,410, 
eae geo we. 2,332, | 1,624, | 1,834, | 2,088, /! 1,920, | 1,960, 
| \ th cpean te -S2 1,046, | 1,142, | 1,699, | 2127, | 3,091, | 1,82r, 
SN gar cesses Ay ae 1,014, | 1,082, | 1,049, | 1,139, | 1,599, | 1,177, 
Fi tbs.| —  |-12,914, | 14,192, | 18:201, | 17,971, | 20,479, | 16,761, 

aia { £\ — BOT Ps 4) OF Oy Ty, 20 1a FG 636, | 658, 712, 
“e Exports— 
White BING) i. tons — 342, 266, 207, 142, 104, 2%; 
Deals and /f heads — 250, 254, 283, 285, 281, 27%, 
Sida Pag ee 1,531, | 1,579, |. 1,792, | 1,728, | -1,681, | 1,662, 
Planks and mln.ft.| — "742, 546, 678, 708, 857, 406, 
boards ........ £ — PGR RIS L693, A688.) 7629, 11,667, 
Wort 31, 4d, 91,| 104, 98, 43, 
Horned cattle | odlgc oe 155, (4a VION 5,855. 1.049%. | Lore, 
Bacon andf ewts. — 169, 107, 74, 79,00 201, 126, 
PATI cc tensbir, £ — 278, 184, 161, IST, ae olds 254, 
cwhee es 212,| °402,| 670,| 980, | 1,475, |. 748, 
Cheese ........... et 69, | 927,| 1,533, | 1,957, | 2985, | 1,610" 
oe panied ee 5,517, | 8,619, | 6,264, | 5,065, | 13,198, | 7,733, 
sessnnenees £) — | 1424, | 2,028, | 1,888, | 926, | 2,008, | 555, 
; cwts. Tae 699, 887, 847, 780, 774 07, 
Dried fish sa Bile B82. ha ROOM MbemERGaee ed 627s Vi 686. ra 





Ir. AUSTRALASIA.* 
(a.) Imports— 
Tea { Ibs. | 16,914, | 18,803, | 24,889, | 28,985, | 35,535, | 37,179, | 27,061, 


G1 1806.51) 1,427, 1,627, VGIR) BARBI, rd 829) Pa bas 
Sagar nn... £/ 2.135, | 2,452,| 2,626, | 2,898, | 2/582,:| 2,070, | 2,460, 
Apparel ............ £ 847.) | 1,,288,.4)) 1j648,0}) Boas egos N\ 2.a78. hy elane, 
Boots and shoes £ 814, 830, 929, | 1,233, | 1,136, 750, 949, 


10,072, | 7,456, | 5,452, | 4,903,.| 5,345, | 4,629, | 6,309, 




















Ene Bea £ 
. Ibs. |185,447, |242,094, |883,814, |492,364, |628,029, |787,248, 1453,16s, 
7 a a £ | 10,635, | 15,414, | 19,804, | 21,838, | 24,922, | 25,444, 19,688, 
Mailovr ewt 378, 304, 436, 509, 648, L601: 661, 
Ce £ 627, 508, 647, fens 640, 1,754, 819, 
mr, THE Cape. 

(a.) Imports— 

i Apparel. ............ £ 135, 320, 414, 344, 438, 642, 382, 
Haberdashery £ 252, 549, 626, 562, 852, | 1,038, 647, 
Furniture, &e. £ 18, 86, 145, | 113, 133, 195, Li5, 
Cotton eoods Aes £ 401, 545, 591, 44,4, 628, 853, 577) 
Peeiewont, Le) 25h eee 2680 1s 797") 263) 1 B26, 237, 
Leather and | 

boots, &e. .... £ 83, 265, 349, 304, 376, 515, 315, 
Hardwure ........ £ 116, 373, 487, 357, 442, 6028, 396, 
Bhar { a 55, 65, 98, 88, 76, |’ 100, 80, 

ee oui ne LL%, 231, 268, 174, PN 289, 226, 


* Including intercolonial trade. 
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III Contd.—Colonial Trade: 


{In thonsands.] 
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A. Prominent Items. 





mI. THe CarE— Contd. 
hy Exports— 


BLM a te veces £ 
ee Rac = 4 
C { tons 

OPPer......<05.-. £ 

Ostrich lbs. 

feathers .... oh 

lbs. 

AVo01 ohisc. { £ 
Iv. MAURITIUS. 

(6.) Exports— 

Sugar owt. 

PS iss aR ae Be 

v. CEYLON. 
(a.) Imports— 
OBL for Motcientacses tons 
PRLCE tn oy kit ase bshls. 
(0.) Exports— 
MSOs eO Be ede. ewts. 
Cocoa nut oil.... ewts. 
AAS ie REG hee Papel lbs. 
Plumbago ........ cwts 


vi. West Inp1zs, &e. 
(a.) Imports— 


; mln. lbs. 
AICO Fee £ 
LOLLY chistes £ 
Dried fish ........ no, 
Cotton goods .... £ 


(6.) Exports— 


RIG CO® BU ee scosse £ 
Logwood............ £ 
£ 
POUL Et dectsnee tos eae 

vir. INDIA. 

(a.) Imports— 

mln. yds. 
Cotton goods Pe 
Cotton yarns, lbs, 
Eas Geoneeee Rx. 
; yds. 
Silk goods ae Pa 
yds. 
Woollen goods Re 
tons 
MO GAL Firnce-veessins ee 
Machinery ......... Rx. 


i cwt. 
Wrought metals] Ay 


1867— | 1872— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— 


ee | | | ee | 


29, 142, 
197,91 1/428, 
6, 13, 
121, 293, 
20, Al, 
90, 234, 
38,727, | 41,411, 
1,844,-| 2,814, 
2,064, | 2,149, 
2.234, | 2,549, 
68, 78, 
4,484, | 5,585, 
810, 690, 
134, 175, 
125, 137, 


24°5 31:0 
127, Abra is 
303, 415, 
188, 208, 
472, 538, 
172, 259, 
134, 178, 
3,717, | 3,880, 


948, | 1,022, 
14,568, | 15,507, 
25,923, | 31,934, 

2,845, | 2,727, 
2,343, | 6,073, 

443, 614, 
4,518, | 5,935, 

624, 666, 

323, 359, 

619, 620, 

693, 901, 








146, 
2,801, 
14, 
282, 
120, 
683, 
38,695, 
2,178, 


235, 
3,107, 
23, 
442, 
255, 
824, 
37,776, 
1,761, 


1,242, 
4,185, 
31, 
468, 
234, 
422, 
64,079, 
2,114, 


2,382, 
3,224, 





86, 
6,338, 


646, 
216, 
139, 
162, 





oo 
230, 
390, 
228, 
640, 


256, 
147, 
4,105, 





1,356, 
17,253, 
36,541, 

2,962, 

8,928, 

902, 
8,726, 
1,065, 

594, 
1,074, 

797, 
2,712, 
2,713, 


2,367, 
3,326, 


189, 
5,659, 


294, 
297, 
3,381, 
229, 





441 
236, 
485, 
222, 
710, 


134, 
132, 
3,844, 
297, 


1,692, 
20,986, 
44,544 

3,320, 
11,335, 

1,155, 
10,107, 

1,303, 

715, 

1,174, 

1,366, 

3,941, 

3,752, 


2,449, 
2,519, 





1892— Mean, 
6,220,  13336a0 
3,879, 2,600, 
24, 18, 
272, 313, 
365, 162, 
496, 458, 
51,434, | 45,354, 
1,795, | 2,084, 


2,157, 
2,184, 


22655 
2,673, 








285, 
6,591, 


107, 
373, 
36,703, 
348, 





44:4, 
239, 
367, 
229, 
767, 


289, 
321, 
3,340, 
297, 








2,027, 
25,870, 
50,100, 

3,580, 
14,302, 

1,595, 
13,001, 

1,750, 

"804, 

1,626, 

1,997, 

4,872, 

4,401, 


314, 170; 
7,778, 6, 72, 
45, er Bie 
456, 27 ay 
84,626, | 31,213, 
356, 22 


aay 


49°0 38° 
260, Pa 
384, 391, 
235, 225; 
Si, 656, 
331 240, 
372 214, 
2,808 2,016, 
262 285, 


1,959, T3505 
25,500, | 19,947, 
43,887, | 38,821, 
3,028, | 3,077, 
15,794, | 9,796, 
1,672, 1,063, 
13,583, 953125 
1,766, 1,196, 
741, 589, 
1,310, 1,285, 
2,534, 1,391, 
5,369, | 4,223, 
5,230, | 4,024, 
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EEL OP s Colpnsad Trade: A. Prominent Items. 


{In thousands.] 





1867— | 1872— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— | i892—]| Mean. 














vil. InptA— Contd. 
a.) Imports— Contd. c 

on ewt. — — 2,424, | 3,406, | 4,071, | 4,068, | 3,492, 
ie 8 oe ‘x: — —_ 1,477, E80; 2,521, 2,711, 27 3 
Steel { ewt.|  — = 90, 245, 512, | 1,052, 475 
pee Ree ho ae 85, 171, 335, 650, 310, 
Copper and ewt. = —_ 348, 529, 479, 503, 465, 
RSS | stank Rx. = —— 1,650, | 2,057, 1,845, 2,118, 1,917, 
Tin ewt. —s — 39, 38, 35, 45, 38, 
pean re Eee il 168, 228, 254, 311, 240, 
eae { ewt.|  480,|  470,| 659,| 995, | 1,966,| 2,305,] 1,146, 
ADS eae Rx. 601, 624, | 1,073, | 1,416,| 2,317,] 2,799,] 1,472, 
Bee okiat cy See S 4,913, | 18,689, | 42,190,] 66,379,] 33,043, 
“Eee ak ee ee aos | gol. |. 1e47'|» Beas.) Laon 


(b.) Exports— 
a ewt.| 5,125, | 5,350, | 3,895, | 5,410, |» 5,678,| 4,530,] 4,998, 
“7 Rx. | 19,052, | 15,409, | 10,687, | 13,895, | 15,628,| 11,924,] 14,433, 
{ ewt.| 2,860, | 6,009, | 5,699, | 8,206, | 10,149,| 10,601,| 7,254, 
Rx.} 1,703, | 3,550, | 3,652, | 4,897,| 7,010,| 8,777,| 4,931, 


Beratl.... 1" oS 17,946, | 25,327, | 26,082, | 27,046, | 35,271,| 40,267,] 28,156, 
Be 





628, | 962, | 1,108, | 1,046, | 1,560,|. 1,836,1 1,190, 
Hides, &c. ....... ,, | 1,822, | 2,738, | 3,466, | 4,667, | 4,796,| 6,156,] 3,858, 
3 eee a 2,736, | 3,486, | 3,501, | 4,546, 4,391,} 5,177,] 3,964, 
ieee { ewt.| 4,690, | 5,784, | 9,307, | 15,314, | 15,632,| 20,896,] 11,937, 

ers Rx.| 2,355, | 3,059,| 5,707, | 8,817, | 9,633,] 12,907,] 7,079, 
a { ewt. | 13,366, | 19,732, | 21,415, | 27,179, | 27,725,| 30,508,| 23,321, 

ge 2? Rx.| 3,675,| 5,177,| 7,752,| 8,262, | 9,713,| 12,591,| 7,862, 

ae { ewt.| 225,| 1,274, | 4,533, | 18,403, | 16,307, 14,866,| 9,268, 
eee Rx. 83, 526, | 1,951, | 7,585, | 6,709,| 6,699,] 3,592, 

ae Ibs. | 9,864, | 20,155, | 36,341, | 60,555, | 96,937,|129,415, | 70,653, 
(aes Rx 863, | 1.795,| 3,005,| 4,012, | 5,821,| 7,166.) 3,694, 
Indian cotton f yds.| — | 12,995, | 23,366, | 45,299, | 60,464,| 80,847,] 44,594, 
ie. en Rx. == 342, 485, 789, 998, 1,281, 240. 
Indian cotton lbs. — 3,007, | 19,525, | 54,086, | 129,077, | 165,542, 1 74,237, 
yarn, &e..... { eed aes 146, 865, | 2,062,| 4,983,} 5,984] 2,808, 
Indian jute f yds.| 6,258, | 9,016, | 42,583, | 62,599, | 86,979,|134,637,| 57,012, 
goods ........ { x: 258, 262, 983, | 1,319, 2,108,| 3,630,] 1,427, 








B. The Chief Australian Colonies.* — 


« 
_¥. New Sovutrn WAtzs. 
(a.) Imports— 


Drapery wieccsccsecsseee £|}  838,| 1,288,| 2,579,| 3.495, | 2,482,| 1,798,] 2,c67, - 
Hardware, footed. £ LL 252, 437, 708, 511, 341, 403; 
Miaber  Lcctenc 32, 62,/ 201,| 448, 491,| 845,126, 
Tron and steel....... £ 166, 390, (og 45000; 998, 708, 665, 
Machinery ............ £ B8y | » $IOdel) ~J296.| 458, 447,| 246.1 286, 


(b.) Exports— 
tons 553, 824, 942, | 1,594, 2,097,| 2,086,} 1,349, 
a and on:  £ 274, 555, 582, 870, | 1,142, 862,| 714, 
1aes an 


skins £ 24, 65, 157, 299, 356, 748, 275, 





* Including intercolonial transactions. 
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III Contd.—Colonial Trade: B. Australian Colonies Contd. 
{In thousands.] 








1867— 


_1872— 1877— | 1882— | 1887— | 1892—] Mean. 


1. N. 8S. Wates—Contd. 
(6.) Eaports—Contd. 
Preserved and £ 


frozen meat 61, 139, 152, 240 158, _ 425, 194, 
He ntincdta ewt. — 73, 155, |- 188, 107, 74, Lig 
Fails Gata ass 295, bf: 853, 561, 289, eee 
Silver, lead, cwt. — = ae 48, | 1,612, | 3,771, 1,810, 
and ore — at — 107, | 1,934, | 2,303, 1,448, 
Wool ml. lbs. 38,6 44,9 132,5 198,6 263,6 338,1 169,4 
or tebeied £| 2,467, | 2,944,-| 6,845, | 8,434, | 9,978, |10,142, | 6,802, 























VICTORIA. 
(a.) Imports— : : 
tons 140, 198) oe 2rs, 478, 752, 611, |- 408 
Coal and coke e| 169, | 243 | 333, | 424 | 710, | 376 | 476, 
Cotton goods... £{ 429, 638, 694, 916, | 903, 784, 724, 
Haberdashery... £ — -— 253, 370, 353, 222, 2995 
Woollen goods.... 5 898, 901, 799, 982, 968, 542, 847, 
Machinery ........ £ 67, 91, 92, 200, 322, 127, 150, 
(6.) Exports— 
cwt.| — at bs 14, 17, 15754: cee 
Butter ............ { £ co ae ee Le 75, 82, 561, ae 
Preserved and Ibs.) 4,738, .| 7,709, “| 4,272, | 5,551, —* 1|11,034, 6,661, 
frozen meat. £ 124, 195, 105, v7, —* 143, Laas 
ang No.}| 287, 511, | 2,766, | 4,792, | 5,655, |12,134,-[ 4,349, 
es Stas ad £ 21. 50, 56, 116; 173) 302, 120, 
tons — 1, 35, 72, 56, 116, 6; 
Wheat... to 8, | 308, | 598, | 408, | 629, ee 
Seat ml.lbs.) 60,4 82,7{° 102,4; 110,3| 183,38| 126,91 102% 
gh Ss aes £| 3,933, | 5,855, | 5,724, | 5,665, | 5,854, | 5,404, | 5,406, 
Sourn AUSTRALIA. 
(a.) Imports— 
DAD OLY Ficssteseecctss £ 566, 809, 680, — «889, 731, 706, 7223 
Groceries, &¢......... 23 33, 50, 96, 188, 148, 206. 11g, 
MPimaber  sccsseeecceres £ 70, 1 /ota8 7) oad al ning Aa ocean cong 183, 
(b.) Exports— 
C ewt. 118, 1384, 86, 75, 71, 85, 95, 
egies £| 463, 577, 304, 230, 199, 195, 323, 
Wheat...ccscscecs. sel rsieG: 746, 824, | 855, 951, 564, 716, 
lee tons 36, 60, 68, 68, 61, 49, 58, 
vr tae £\ A704 = 729.) “e202 1> * gaggeia. 6638/4 ans. 635, 
Silver, metal .... £ — — — 256; 41,715; 33741-2395 
eis ml.lbs.| 30,3} 39,6] 54,0| 57,7; 59,8| 66,0] 51,1 
fara £| 1,194, | 1,881, | 2,114, | 2,210, | 1,976, | 1,895, | 1,878, 
QUEENSLAND. 
(a.) Imports— 
we Wa Scag | 310, | - 416,41 434, | 525, | 335, | 316, | 389, 








* Returns incomplete. 


ss 
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{In thousands.] 





1867— | 1872— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— | 1892— | Mean. 


mE... J 


QuEENSLAND—Contd. 
(a.) Imports—Contd. 


Tron and steel.... £ 42, 117, 149, 309, 276, 216, 185, 
Machinery ........ £ 37, 61, TT: 298, 173, 134, 130, 
_ tons 14,1 18,2 22,7 32,7 40,0 34,3 27,0 

ae aac eh ByD: 240, 288, 358, 416, 301, 303, 

Cotton goods .... £ — — — 120, 178, 234, 174, 

(b.) Exports— 

Hides and No. bS;. be 58) TD, 110, 104, 298, prs, 

Be BKINS. iiss... £ 61, 87, 86, 115, 121, 332, 134, 

Suir { ewt. 11, Al, 153, 506, 676, | 1,116, 417, 

care eS £ 16, 56, 215, 545, | 584, 756, 362, 

< _ case a tee Bae 69, BI. | 1102} = 136) -|. 693, 185, 
Wool ‘ml.Ibs.| 21,2 20,3 23,6 34,9 58,8 91,0 41,6 

ee £ | 1,160, | 1,866, | 1,425, | 1,738, | 2,657, | 3,939, | 2,047, 

















NEw ZEALAND. 
(a.) Imporis— 





PEA DONY  vincsssies..s- £ |. 555, 891, | 1,015, O77; 440, 319, = 699, 
Cotton goods ........ £ 88, 104, 116, 223, | - 295, 380, 201, 
Books, &6. vccsscssse- Lee: 82, 147, 192, 213, 188, 198, | 170, 
Woollen goods...... £ 126, 161, 124, 122, 123, 191, Tee; 
Tron and steel........ £ 294, 536, 547, 552, 400, 540, 478, 
: (b.) Exports— 
cwts. _ — — eh EO 38, 58 37 
Butter Feeecovevens { £ =e es bat E 74, 119, 240, 144, 
aan tons 3,6 3,3 4,1 5,8 7,7 8,2 554. 
a ee £.|° 19f, 114, 179, 239, 378, 463, 249, 
Beeson and) | nts. 32, 32, 18, 229, 751, | 1,015, 346, 
preserved 
ae £1") 73, 85, 49...) 8199. | 984, 11,204 | 444, 
Wool ml.lbs.|_ 31,7 48,9 62,4 78,4 96,7 | 122,0 7353 
— £ | 1,556, | 2,974, | 3,232, | 3,187, | 3,739,.| 4,144, |} 3,130, 
y 


pg 
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1V.—Oolonial Trade: Main Geographical Distribution of Trade. 
[In thousands. ] 
1867— | 1872-— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— | 1892— Mean. 
I. CANADA. 
(a.) Imports— £ £ £ £ £ £ £& 
United Kingdom .........). — 12,326, | 7,752, | 9,479, | 8,713, | 7,929, | 9,240, 
Ret Staten... boos a 9,772, | 8,739, | 10,258, | 10,278 | 11,849, | 10,179, 
CPermNANY Beohicce care: paar —- 176, 108, 395, 735, | 1,089, Som 
PUPATIOD 61 si 5 HhadicasvsSevecenpeee — 415, 395, 419, 471, 540, 448, 
British West Indies ... -—— 204, 207, 380, 209, 247, 249; 
Spanish 3 —- 229, tb: 372, 393, 493, 340, 
China and Japan. ........ ~~ 204, 148, 416, 475, 539, 356, 
(0.) Exports— 
United Kingdom ........ — 7,923, | 9,807, | 9,125, | 9,058, | 18,824, | 9,747, 
oP Hbates vckeices oe 7,300, | 6,183, | 8,489, | 8,442,| 8195, | 7,722, 
erminiy Pi issr-.: Sk ctecees a= 19, 163) o-e4le 75, 211, 73, 
France © cesses ae Be 54, Pe: Bagel 66, 86, 88, 
British West Indies...) — 438, 498, 331, 312, 373, 2 ak 
Spanish B: : — 264, 254, ae 218, 274, 226, 
11. AUSTRALASIA. 
(a.) Imports— | 
United Kingdom ........ 13,759, | 20,879, | 23,119, | 31,491, | 28,944, | 22,036, | 23,371, 
oS tates ake 788, 839, | 1,601, | 2,319, | 2,515, | 1,755, | 1,636, 
GROTMLaHy Rar caceeer ores — - 115; 529, 1,327, | 1,064, 7595 
BCLOVUUA or .scdrapveescome gos -— —— — 559, 1,342, | 1,446, 1,116, 
PP ANCE Faxiecenencdsstesanennres 152, 60, 128, 399, 355, 168, Rio se9 
(b.) Eaxports— 
United Kingdom ........ 16,436, | 22,335, | 23,039, | 25,421, | 28,363, | 30,748, | 24,390, 
mo Stated. Ore 113,/ 510,| 512,| 1,148, | 2,080,| 1,394,] 959, 
POA: ieee. ieeattere — — 32, 80, 563, | 1,593, 56%, 
He ice Shek sncais ped Gave: —- | = 34, 385, 677, | 1,966, 465, 
WG Siu. eee ceassayes-ttoeet — — — 373, 930, 47 10 Sor, 
1. Cavr, NATAL. 
(a.) Imports— 
United Kingdom ........ 2,196, | 5,721, | 7,353, | 6,088, |10,062, |12,365, | 7,297, 
ao? AStates;oabee Sioal Asa! Gales ey 366, | 661, 307, 
CLEPIMETY oat tits iets etooo reser 8, “; 34, 79, 113, 110, 
(b.) Exports— 
United Kingdom ........ 2,439, | 4,178, | 4,966, | 7,411, | 10,0380, 72.393 
oP Btates a nocdin 230, | 351, 138, 105, 101, 167, 
CerMaAY. ssoastess..teovevea 9, 70, 34, 99, 106, 65; 
SOL GAN ioe edad he eeuer ete — oo —- 52, 94, 68, 
WE PAT CO EL secu- seco Sesawe ates - — —_ 145, 57, vie 
Iv. WEST AFRICA. 
(a.) Imports— 
United Kingdom ......... 687, 802, 937, 954, | 1,005, 970, 
oe States.) sdescmwe 84, 69, 104, | 121, 87, 95, 
AF GPIB D AV tac tnecdsasinsaeadiver 44, 65, 130, 168, 201, 150, 
ROP ABCD Yoo. cesarorios os. cete a? 30, 48, 55, 22, 16, 34, 
(b.) Exports— ; 
United Kingdom ......... 594, 555, 598, 735, 787, 725, 
Per e@tat esc: cs O96: 79, 95, 85, 29, 67, 
Germany. isssssessecsceeree 104, 139, 149, |. 248 | 312, 243, 
YEON CE, bsscccrsecsines 235, 172, 222, 119, 05, 158, 
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IV Contd.—Colonial Trade: Main Geographical Distribution of Trade. 


{In thousands.] 





1867— | 1872— | 1877— | 1882— | 1887— | 1892— | Mean. 


a a fw ee ree 























( v. West INDIES. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
a.) Imports— 
United Kingdom ........ 2,872, | 3,846, | 3,811, | 3,449, | 3,652, | 3,845, [| 3,413, 
Birr States fcc cccce 1,317, | 1,671, | 1,952, | 1,806, | 1,947, | 2,826, | 1,836, 
[ee 53, OL 154, 146, 125, 109, LE 
(b.) Exports— r 
United Kingdom ........ 5,016, 5,586, | 5,549, | 4,190, | 3,086, | 3,038, | 4,411, 
Pee States ...2....\..... 1,078, 940, | 1,278, | 2,347, | 3,541, | 3,482, | 2,102, 
EPICS sities ntvaccecreevesce. 80, 74, 249, 577, 236, 333, 258, 
vi. Inpra. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. 
(a.) Imports— 
United Kingdom ......... 30,312, | 31,858, | 41,254, |50,502, |62,018, |61,966, | 46,318, 
ee States. 85, | 125, | - 363, | 918, | 1,858, | 1,463, 802, 
PE SEUNG VE... toborssqssosssees92 40, 50, 44, 101, 572, | 1,756, 427; 
BSARACD Eos vacosucsscnklecctesssvi 936, 477, 601, 700, | 1,042, | 1,186, 824, 
ITN oo sc ccis vecaepoiesss 154, 601, | 1,924, 893, 


China and Hong-Kong} 6,798, | 3,078, | 3,898, | 4,527, | 5,160, | 4,406, | 4,644, 
(0.) Exports— 


United Kingdom ......... 27,815, |29,207, |29,498, |35,218, | 36,277, |38,092, | 32,683, 
United States... 1,993, | 2,011, | 2,355, | 3,131, | 3,679, | 4,705, | 2,979, 
RT OPIOATLY cv. oazssuceveeesovvoss. 166, 191, 269, 574, | 2,100, | 7,011, 7 1,718, 
ie ain 2,933, | 3,807, | 5,356, | 7,712, | 7,854, | 9,666, | 6,221, 
BPLOLUINY 5...ioceseusralcysesees Pray 208, | 2,876, | 4,849, | 4,674, | 2,446, 


China and Hong-Kong | 12,414, |12,196, |14,124, |13,075, |13,850, |13,294, |13,159, 











Vil. CEYLON. 
(a.) Imports— 

— United Kingdom ......... LS57 (1,77 Wy 2,485, 5 2rd eo be 19498 Pe rieKo 
ee ime: 2,614, | 3,450, | 3,602, | 3,242, | 3.846, | 5,176, | 3,656, 
(6.) Exports— 

United Kingdom ......... 2,708, | 3,804, | 3,471, | 2,048, | 3,075, | 4,929, 1 3,256, 

SE States... 0s... 49000 196, Pe 16%, 12" S0pe ee. S58 PS BTF-e’ 214, 
NS ara 737, | 554, | 620, | 583, | 620, 620, 622, 
BR TEBEYALLG: dup cesysacassooeeces 43, 56, 55, 84, 167, 449, 133, 
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Discusston on Mr. Bainzs’s PAreEr. 


Mr. R. H. Hooxer said he must crave the indulgence of the 
Society for what was an nnusual proceeding. Mr. Flux, who was 
at Manchester, had a very considerable mass of materials dealing 
precisely with many of the points which had. been dealt with in 
the paper. Knowing that he could not possibly be present, he 
(Mr. Hooker) had offered to act as Mr. Flux’s mouthpiece if that 
gentleman cared to let him have his notes. Mr. Flux had sent the 
following remarks, which, with the permission of the SOC he 
would proceed to read :— 


Mr. A. W. Fivux wished first to make a few general remarks 
on the mode of comparison adopted in the paper, with especial 
reference to Tables X and XI and the comments on them. 

To begin with, the adoption of the twenty-five year period as 
the basis of comparisons made all the figures exaggerate the 
advance of other countries with respect to our own. The dis- 
turbances associated with the Franco-Prussian war affected every 
one of the comparisous, and where that influence was less, as in 
the case of America, other disturbing causes of considerable 
importance were existent. The march of events would have 
been better shown had the period taken for consideration been 
shortened to the last twenty years. To some extent a similar 
remark might apply to the earlier part of the paper. 

Another feature was the convenient but sometimes misleading 
comparisons of consecutive quinquennia. If the general line of 
progress was to be shown, the five-year period was too short; if 
the comparison of trade conditions in prosperous and depressed 
times was aimed at, the division of time was too rigid. In the 
latter case a comparison of periods chosen so as to. embrace 
respectively the best and the worst years of a commercial cycle 
was desirable (as he had done in his article on “ British Trade 
and German Competition”’ in the “ Economic Journal” for March 
last). In the former case he would have preferred ten-year 
periods, and if it was desired to trace the movement more pre- 
cisely than by taking consecutive decennia, overlapping periods 
-could be used, such as 1877-86, 1882-91, 1887- 96, &e. 

He might be excused for referring to the results of some 
comparisons which he had made for his own purposes in the 
course of recent months, in particular in reference to the trade 
of the British empire as shown by the figures of the Statistical 
Abstracts. 

He said, as shown by these figures, because some points about 
these figures warned them that the records were incomplete, and 
that they must not press conclusions from them in some cases. 
Reference had been made to some such cases in the paper. 
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Another might be illustrated by reference to a summary of the 
figures given in relation to imports and exports from one British 
colony to another (using the word ‘‘colony”’ in the wide sense 
adopted by Mr. Baines). The recorded average amount of imports 
to British colonies from other British colonies, arrived at by 
adding the totals for each separate case, was a Jittle more than 
24 millions sterling (average) during the twenty years ending 
1895. The exports from British colonies to other British colonies 
amounted on the average to 27; millions. Clearly the records 
were in error somewhere. (He might note that this estimate 
treated Australasia somewhat after the fashion adopted by 
Mr. Baines. It differed from him in keeping New Zealand 
separate and independent. Amounts in rupees were converted 
into sterling at the average rate for council bills in each year.) 

The total of imports and exports into our colonies from foreign 
countries, which was arrived at by deducting from the whole of 
each colony’s imports or exports the amounts recorded as from 
other parts of the empire (including the United Kingdom), was 
hardly worth placing much reliance upon; still, it had perhaps 
enough of interest to be worth referring to. So far as imports 
to British possessions went, in round figures for the four quin- 
quennia 1876-80 to 1891-95 those from foreign sources amounted 
to 30, 41, 46, and 50 millions respectively, being, roughly, 223, 
25, 2653, and 30 per cent. of the whole. In exports, foreign 
countries were responsible for, again in round figures, 39, 56, 63, 
and 72 millions in the same four quinquennia, or, roughly, ry 
365, and 38 per cent. of the whole. 

These figures indicated a growing trade between foreign 
countries and the British colonies, growing at a somewhat 
alarming rate if the figures were given a weight which they did 
not deserve. As to the rate of progress of this recorded growth, 
it might be worth noting that the proportion remained fairly 
constant for the ten years ending 1881, then for ten years a 
tolerably steady rate of growth was shown, considerably accelerated 
from 1891 onwards. 

One further comparison he might be permitted to make ona 
point of considerable importance, closely related to that just dealt 
with. He had tried to get an answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
proportion of the trade of the whole British empire was with 
foreign States, what proportion inter-imperial, and what variations 
in these proportions had occurred in the last twenty years?” He 
would only very briefly and roughly indicate the answer at which 
he had arrived. It was that some 30 per cent. of all international 
trade had either its beginning or its end in the British empire, and 
of this amount some 40 per cent. (7.e., 12 per cent. of the world’s 
trade) had both beginning and end in the empire. This latter 
figure had varied in the four quinquennia 1876-80, d&c., but little, 
taking, roughly, the values 40, 41, 40, and 39 in the respective 
periods. 


= Mr. H. Monoreirr Paut thought they were much indebted to 
Mr. Baines for stepping into the breach and, under the circum- 
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stances, preparing so interesting a paper for discussion. He 
desired to supplement what Mr. Baines had said with respect to 
the course of trade between the colonies and the mother country, 
by supplying the following particulars with regard to the great 
staple of the Australasian colonies, namely, wool, which showed 
in a very remarkable degree, on the one hand, a great increase in 
quantity during the past thirty years, and, on the other, a very 
great decrease in value. Taking the figures for the years 1868-97, 
and dividing them into three periods of ten years, he found that. 
in the first period there were received from the Australasian and 
South African colonies 794,600 bales of wool,-of the value of 
16,360,000/., equal to 20/. 12s. per bale. In the next decade there 
were 1,213,800 bales, with a sterling value of 19,715,000/., or a 
fall to 16/. 5s. per bale. In the last decade the number of bales 
was 1,987,000, and the’ sterling value was 25,106,0o00l., or 12/. 13s. 
per bale. During these thirty years there was accordingly a rise 
from 794,600 bales to 1,987,000 as regards quantity, and a fall in 
price per bale from 20/. 12s. to 121. 13s.. The high water mark for 
wool was the year 1872, after the great waste of material in 
consequence of the Franco-Prussian war. Whereas in the year 
1870 a bale of wool was worth 16/. 15s., and in the following year 
2ol. 108., in 1872 it reached 26/. 10s. In 1872 the wool grower 
got 26/. 10s. for his bale, whereas he only got 11/. 10s. in 1897. 
Drought had an important bearing on the flocks in Australia and 
New Zealand. Australia was visited by drought in 1895, 1896, 
and 1897, the result of which was shown in the flocks: In 1895 
the number of sheep was 120,767,000, and in 1896 there was: a 
drop to 110,939,000, and in 1897 it was 110,819,000. One con- 
solation however remained to the wool grower. The consumption 
of clean scoured wool prepared for manufacturing purposes in 
Hurope and North America was increasing per head of pepulation. 
For example, in 1885 the consumption per head was 2% lbs.; in 
1896 it approached nearly 3 lbs. Germany was increasing her 
connection with Australia with regard to wool, but only to a 
limited extent by direct communication, as the wool was usually 
shipped to London and there transhipped to Germany. Mr. Baines 
seemed to fancy that frozen meat was passed off as “ best English.” 
This however was a popular delusion, as there was no difficulty in 
discriminating between frozen meat and English, and frozen meat 
was largely sold on its merits in Smithfield Market. Dutch 
mutton was not retailed in this country as Dutch mutton, and a 
similar remark applied to American chilled beef. With regard to 
the remarks of Mr. Baines about Queensland sugar, he might 
mention that a good deal of this sugar had to be refined before 
it went into consumption. <A large sugar refinery existed in 
Sydney, where Queensland sugar was prepared for market. 

The hypothesis put forward by Mr. Baines regarding the 
growth of tea in Ceylon might be attractive, but was hardly 
borne out by existing facts. These were, that the cultivation of 
coffee having been productive of serious losses through failure of 
crops, while that of cinchona was not an adequate substitute, 
advantage was taken of the successful growth of tea in India to 
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cultivate tea plantations in Ceylen. The success which attended 
this operation could find no parallel in the West Indies. After 
the abolition of slave labour there the planters left their estates 
to be managed by attorneys, and made no attempt to apply 
improved machinery to the manufacture of sugar, until compelled 
to do so by the competitive influence of European beetroot sugar, 
by which the consumptive field has been largely occupied. 


Mr. N. L. Cowen said that although the paper was presented 
as a stop-gap for an emergency, he thought they must all feel it 
was very fully justified upon its merits. Mr. Baines had said on - 
p. 3, that State loans and investments of foreign capital 
accounted in the long run for the bulk of the fluctuations, and he 
referred on the next page to the stimulus of the Australasian 
exports resulting from the cessation of borrowing. Table II 
showed that the inverse effect on imports was in some cases still 
more marked. He thought that it would he very interesting if, as 
a supplement to Tables I and IJ, they could have a table of the 
public external borrowings, even only for national and municipal 
purposes, of the countries named in the paper for the period under 
review. Such atable would have of course to be read with qualifica- 
tions; it would not be correct to leave out of account the purposes 
of the loans. In many cases borrowing was for the purpose of 
redempticn or the conversion of old debt, and then again treasury 
bills and advances were sometimes raised previous to a public 
loan. Thus it might be difficult to fix the exact period practically 
affected by the loan. The inclusion in such a table of money 
publicly borrowed in aid of private enterprises, would much add 
to its value. He had no doubt Mr. Baines’s interesting remarks 
in connection with Table III were correct: that inter-colonial 
trade suffered much less than the foreign export trade by the 
cessation from borrowing abroad caused by the disastrous collapse 
of 1893. But he could not quite follow the illustration of that 
remark in Table III, as it was not quite clear to what extent the 
variations of the percentages in Table III were due to the variations 
of the whole bulk, and how far to the variations in the inter- 
colonial trade alone. Tables VI and VII taught perhaps the most 
interesting and suggestive lessons of the paper. He thought they - 
tended to show that the talk of the great decadence of British 
trade was somewhat exaggerated. All knew that a country with 
a small initial trade at the commencement of a period under 
review must show a very much higher ratio of progress, if it 
showed any progress at all, when compared with the ratio of 
variation of a country having a large initial trade or high mean 
for the thirty years. There were many pessemistic descriptive 
adjectives used in connection with British trade which would be 
shown by these tables to be somewhat inaccurate. There had 
been at least no displacement of British trade with the exception 
perhaps of Canada, to which country special circumstances 
mentioned by Mr. Baines applied. One incidental thought which 
would probably occur in connection with the perusal of the tables 
was this: whether the provision for military and naval protection 
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of the enormously expanded trade had. been increased in anything 
like its due proportion by those colonies which possessed repre- 
sentative governments. They all recognised that the initial 
responsibility for the arrangements in connection with that 
protection rested upon the mother country, but it would be of 
interest to know to what extent they were practically aided by the 
colonies. 


Mr. J. O. Neumann said with regard to the last point raised 
by the previons speaker, he might mention that New South Wales 
had spent 350,000/., apart from the subsidy' given to the naval 
authorities, on one little island in Sydney Harbour as a marine 
station. This was given to the Admiralty in exchange for some 
land which belonged to the imperial authorities at the time the 
imperial troops were withdrawn. The statistical record as to the 
money spent by the colonies in this respect, and also of the 
amounts borrowed for government and municipal purposes were 
all set out in the year-books of Hayter and Coghlan. The large 


import of sugar from Queensland to New South* Wales which — 


had been emphasised by Mr. Baines and Mr. Paul, was chiefly 
due to the fact that New South Wales capital was largely in- 
vested in Queensland sugar, and so the sugar simply returned 
from the plantation to the warehouse. Amongst the merchants 
in Sydney sugar was treated as cash. 


Mr. StepHen Bourne wished to express his appreciation of the 
great labour that had been bestowed upon the paper. He could 
quite endorse the remark as to the difficulty of dealing with 
Colonial returns, as statistical abstracts for foreign countries were 
prepared in many places on different systems, though somewhat 
brought into shape at the Board of Trade in England. Accurate 
information could not be arrived at unless they took into account 
the quantities as well as the values. There was not much force 
to be attached to the percentages of population, when it was 
recollected how very small a proportion of the whole the per- 
centage of a particular colony or place referred to was, but the mass 
of figures collected must be looked upon rather as material for 
further investigation. As regarded the general trade of the 
kingdom, there was no doubt England was advancing, for every 
year they added slightly to the total of the previous year. If he 
recollected rightly, the imports in 1896 were 25 millions in excess 
of 1895, but when dealt with in relation to quantities it appeared 
that the amount was in proportion considerably more in excess. 
This year the imports were 10 millions in advance of 1896, but, of 
that, 11 millions would be owing to larger quantity, with 1 muliion 
to deduct as due to depreciation in price. That showed the very 
great importance of considering the ruling price at the time when 
investigating the importance of the figures of values. Mr. Baines 
had mostly dealt with the figures of value, but before they were 
used to found strong arguments upon, they must be dealt with in 


1 The total is about 6,000,000. 
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connection with the range of prices, and then also with regard to 
the ratio of population. Skill and industry wherever applied, 
were sure to meet with reward, unless, as was unfortunately too 
often the case, the colonies entered into absurd rivalry with the 
mother country, and produced, at a large expense, goods which 
might more easily and cheaply be exported from home. Some 
time ago he went over a cotton manufactory in one of the colonies, 
which was admirably fitted up with the latest improvements in 
machinery, sanitary arrangements, &c. On taking his leave he 
expressed a hope that so much skill, industry, and good manage- 
ment had resulted in its due reward in the shape of profits. The 
reply he received was. that it was “‘ruination business.” He then 
asked how it was that with a protective duty of 33 per cent. on 
the manufacture produced, it was ruination business? The 
manager answered that they were running off more cotton than 
the colony could take, and therefore they were obliged to sell at 
depreciatory prices. In New Zealand they had had the good sense 
to grow wool and export the frozen mutton. Both these articles 
were wanted at home, and as long as the colonials took advantage 
of the peculiar facilities they had for the production of these 
articles they would go on increasing in prosperity. He hoped the 
paper would prove a stimulus to many of the younger members 
who were diving into these matters. 


Mr. L. Davinson said that, being largely interested in trade 
with Brazil, many things had come under his notice which applied 
to the colonies as well as to foreign countries. He was glad to 
find that Mr. Baines had drawn attention to the feature of the 
commercial traveller over the length and breadth of the land. In 
the iron trade, for instance, they were losing a great deal of the 
trade with India in consequence of the competition of Belgium 
and Germany. The cause was due no doubt to the difference in 
wages, to the absence of strikes in those countries, and to the 
railways belonging to the State. In consequence of the com- 
bination of shipowners in this country many articles which went 
to the colonies were sent from foreign ports, from which rates 
were lower, to the prejadice of British commerce. More attention 
should also be given to the careful packing of goods. He had 
known goods to arrive in Brazil in a perfectly useless condition, 
owing to proper care not having been taken in the drying of the 
paper in which they were packed. The Germans, owing to their 
superior knowledge, were actually employed in many foreign 
countries by Knglish firms. This showed the necessity of imitating 
the Germans in their acquisition of foreign languages and com- 
mercial knowledge generally. He then quoted some remarks 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the effect that too 
much importance ought not to be attached to statistics of trade 
which had been collected over an insufficient area or too short a 
period of time, and that the volume of trade was even more im- 
portant than its value. There was no question that the volume of 
the trade of this country was enormous when compared with that 
of any other in the world, and also that it had enormously increased 
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when compared with the trade of any previous period of our 
history. Prices had decreased, but surely the volume of our trade 
would not have continued to increase if manufactures and sales 
had been absolutely unprofitable. 


Mr. A. EH. Bareman wished, on behalf of the department he 
represented, to thank Mr. Baines for having taken up the 
statistics, and analysed them for the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. He was certain Mr. Baines had had considerable difficulty 
to contend with, and in putting figures together there was bound 
to be a number of discrepancies which perhaps only an expert 
knew. Colonial accounts were compiled (thirty years ago) on 
bases which differed not only from that of the present day, but 
also showed divergence among the colonies themselves. Up to a 
very recent period the imports of many of the colonies did not 
include the cost of freight, while in some cases an allowance for 
freight was added to the exports. All this would make a consider- 
able difference in the percentage of exports in certain years. At 
the present time statistics were more comparable than they were 
in early days. There must always be in a large number of returns 
compiled by local authorities certain anomalies which made it 
difficult to add up totals. Mr. Baines had not tried to convert 
that abominable thing called “ Rx.” in Indian accounts, and he 
had been very wise in leaving it alone. He should like to 
congratulate Mr. Baines upon the skill with which he had 
manipulated the difficult figures, and he hoped the paper read 
that evening would be the precursor of many others dealing with 
colonial trade. At least three or four papers might usefully be 
prepared dealing separately with the Australasian, the Asiatic, 
the North American, and the African colonies. 


Dr. Hermann GeRticu did not quite agree with the usual con- 
clusions drawn from modern statistics. Too much stress was laid 
upon the commerce of the several countries. Commerce of various 
countries was now-a-days so much interwoven that it seemed to 
have taken rather a cosmopolitan character. Many things, for 
instance, which were said to be “made in Germany” and to 
represent German commerce, were often made there in factories 
belonging to English capitalists, and if sent from Germany to 
British colonies rather represented British than German commerce. 
Therefore, England in fact exported much more than appeared 
from the statistics. This was even more the case with the United 
States. The tremendous surplus of their exports represented to a 
great extent merchandise from factories owned or financed by 
British capital, and sent over to England or her colonies in order 
to pay interest and dividend of this capital. Therefore, also, the 
exports of the United States were in reality to a great extent only 
part of British commerce. There were unfortunately no returns 
upon the export, or on the investment of English capital abroad. 
If there were, it would be seen at a glance how deeply rooted 
English capital, manufacture, and trade was all over the world— 
much more than the statistics showed. He quite agreed with the 
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remarks made by Mr. Baines as to the fluctuation of exports and 
imports of the colonies being due to the investment of British 
capital in the colonies. Their exports had to be made in order to 
meet the payment of interest or dividends upon their loans, and 
increased therefore with the payments due to England, and it was 
no wonder that for this reason the prices of their exports fell. In 
fact, prices must fall in order to effect the payment of these debts. 
On the other hand many specially trained German travellers were 
exported from Germany without being shown in export statistics, 
and were working for the benefit of English commerce. The latter 
without them would probably almost be like an undermanned 
ship. Therefore, instead of speaking of the competition between 
Hngland and Germany, he thought that the two countries were 
working together much oftener than was usually thought, and 
could very well work together without being jealous of one 
another, as the now too often heard phrase, ‘ Made in Germany,” 
showed them to be. 


The Prestpent (The Right Hon. Leonarpd H. Covrryry, M.P.), 
in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Baines for his paper, 
said he should be only repeating what had been said by previous 
epeakers if he said that Mr. Baines had a special claim to their 
gratitude for preparing such a valuable paper. With respect to 
one matter discussed in the early part of the paper, namely, the 
variation of the trade of the Australasian colonies in late years, 
he felt that a great deal might be said, not merely as to the 
effect of the cessation of national and municipal borrowing upon 
trade generally during the last few years, but as to the effect of 
the collapse of credit some five years ago upon the supply of 
capital through the banks. For years there had been a con- 
tinuous supply through banking agencies of English and Scotch 
capital to the great Australasian colonies; now that supply had 
almost entirely ceased. The change was apparent in the figures 
that had been presented to them. They had had in the United 
Kingdom an immense over-production of capital for many years, 
and the difficulty had been to find a use for the surplus. If they 
could find an outlet in any one direction the pent up capital would 
flow in great affluence along it, and the United Kingdom would 
thus be able to take its share in assisting the development of 
trade on the part of others. With respect to colonial trade they 
must not be alarmed at the apparently enormous increase which 
followed the growth of small things. It was quite true that where 
commerce had been extremely small, and the ratio of its growth 
might be enormous, yet the actual growth might have been com- 
paratively trifling, and the result on the commerce of the colony 
exceedingly limited. The real question was, what was the propor- 
tionate share, not the growth, attained in the commerce of the 
world. Here they had something to make them seriously consider 
their own future. The proportionate share of colonial expansion 
which fell to other countries than the home country was increasing 
every year, especially in relation to the United States, more so 
than in relation to Germany. In respect to Germany a great part 
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of the apparent increase was not a real increase, although it had 
an effect upon our position. We used to be the emporium through 
which a good deal of trade went from foreign countries to our 
colonies, but which now went direct from the centres of production 
to the places of consumption. Thus we lost what we at one time 
gained as the intermediaries in that commerce. But, after allowing 
for that, the proportionate share of the total commerce of the 
colonies which had to be allotted to foreign countries as compared 
with our own was an increasing one, and in respect to some 
colonies was increasing to a very striking degree. Hven then it 
might be that, though we were relatively declining in the share we 
had in the commerce of our colonies, the absolute increase realised 
year by year was quite sufficient to keep our capitalists and 
labourers at home in as prosperous a condition as they had been 
before. If that was the case, the result would only show how 
enormously the world at large had improved in its condition. If . 
we could more than keep our absolute strength, and at the 
same time other countries could grow upon us in the proportion 
indicated, the total amount of production must be enormously 
increasing, because the total amount distributed must be enlarged 
to allow these results to be possible. This fact was certainly 
brought out very satisfactorily by the figures which had been 
given in connection with the production of wool. 
The vote of thanks having been unanimously passed, 


Mr. Baines hoped they would not think there was any want of 
appreciation on his part if he did not_ then reply to the remarks 
of those who had taken part in the discussion. He had taken 
full notes of the various criticisms, so that later on he might be 
allowed in the Journal to add a little to the discussion. 


Note on the Discussion added by Mr. Baines. 


From the nature of the subject I anticipated that its merits 
would be adequately dealt with by some of those present who 
might be intimately acquainted with colonial trade, leaving to me 
the mere acknowledgment of criticism of the methods of treat- 
ment adopted in regard to the statistics set forth. In this latter 
category I have to thank Mr. Flux for his remarks, though I may 
perhaps be permitted to express a hope that the communication of 
views on paper, to be read by another person, is not a practice 
which will be often resorted to, since it tends to deprive the 
discussion of life and personal interest. 

As to the comparatively small part of this communication 
which deals with my paper, I may say that I agree with Mr. Flux 
that for some purposes overlapping periods are preferable to 
consecutive. I am not persuaded, however, that the alternative 
he proposed is of much advantage, and I would have taken, had 
I had the time, the proportion borne by a smaller period to a 
longer. Tor instance, I find that by arranging the thirty years of 
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imports into the United Kingdom, first by taking each year as the 
middle of three, and then as the fourth of seven years, we get by 
the ratio of the former to the latter a range of no more than 
4 plus and 7 minus the base line of 100. The special exports, 
again, give under the same treatment 10 plus and 13 minus. 
Tentatively I took the imports by groups of three on nine and 
of four on ten years; the results gave a range of 15 in the first 
and of 14 in the second case. The curve obtained therefore is 
much more instructive and easily assimilated than the merely 
consecutive groups which the short time at my disposal forced me 
to employ. 

I do not agree, however, with Mr. Flux’s suggestion that the 
length of the period I have selected for Tables X and XI shows 
foreign trade to great and undue advantage as compared with our 
own. In the first place, such a misconception as to the rapidity 
and extent of the rise of the former ought to be removed by 
considering the percentage of rise along with the percentage on 
British trade in the preceding table. Then again the very essence 
of the German trade question is its growth since the year I have 
selected for my starting point. What were the figures of German 
trade in former years is nothing to us, who have to take it under 
the new conditions, political and commercial, which have arisen 
since the arrival of the milliards and the consolidation of the 
empire on its new political basis, these two being the great 
stimulating forces of the Zollverein which we have to take into 
account. Nor again, in taking the year 1872 as my starting point, 
do the figures bear out Mr. Flux’s contention or assumption that 
the war of 1870-71 causes the figures of France and Germany to 
appear to have risen more rapidly than is statistically fair to this 
country. The imports of France in 1872 surpassed by more than 
400 millions of francs the average of the three years before the 
war. The improvement of the exports of home produce was still 
more marked. Belgium took its great leap forward in 1872, and 
so did, to a less degree, this country also. The United States 
figures show their main fluctuations seven years later, so that 
whatever the causes the selection of 1872 is not affected by them. 
If in fact we are to select our periods with the object of elimi- 
nating all but normal circumstances, the figures would not be of 
any practical value, but by taking the long base of twenty-five or 
thirty years, each unit appears in its proper proportion, and the 
curve sets off the lean years against the fat throughout its extent. 
_ The rest of Mr. Flux’s paper deals with results obtained by 
him from various sources not before us, and he has apparently 
given them publicity through other channels. The materials not 
being to hand at the meeting, and the conclusions appearing 
somewhat hypothetical, they are outside criticism in connection 
with my paper. I have to thank Mr. Flux, however, for pointing 
out to me, through Mr. Hooker, a bad mistake in my copying, 
which set me to revise the whole of the figures in the numerous 
tables in the text, a process which in the haste of preparation 
I had neglected. 

The point mentioned by Mr, Paul is very important. It had 
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not escaped my notice, but I was not able to deal with it, as he has 
very instructively done, in detail. I had, however, a few figures in 
a note by me at the time I read the paper, but forebore from 
inflicting them within my allotted time. I have now added it to 
the paper, in substitution of a table which seemed to me to be 
superfluous. As to the frozen meat trade, I had very fair authority 
for my belief that we eat the best at English prices, and that the 
worst is flauntingly exhibited under its native title. 

I doubt if the Canterbury mutton of my own county enjoys so 
high a repute as to justify the butcher in believing it will attract 
or carry conviction with it like Southdown or Welsh. The colonial 
exporter ought to run his own déné¢ for retail. 

The details of borrowed money referred to by Mr. Cohen 

are to be found, I think, in the Australasian Year Book, by 
Mr. T. Coghlan, of Sydney; but, as Mr. Cohen warns us, the 
significance of the figures is a matter for experts. So far as loans 
for public purposes are concerned, even if they are applied to 
conversion or redemption, Australia has to pay the interest in_ 
exported produce, so the results on trade are the same. The 
question Mr. Cohen raises about the loans expended by the 
Australian Governments in subsidising private enterprise is not one 
I care about discussing on this occasion, as it bristles with political 
and economical pitfalls, and the general results of the transactions 
seem an object lesson of some value as to what to avoid in such 
assistance. I have not by me the figures of what has been the 
expenditure of the colonies upon their own defence. The militia 
and other forces are budgetted for in the ordinary way. Canada 
has its military training college at Kingston. The whole con- 
tribution made by the colonies, exclusive of India, for military aid 
from this country, was about 235,000/. in 1896. The total cost of 
the colonies to the United Kingdom was in that year about 
2 millions sterling, again exclusive of India. Speaking generally, 
each colony was responsible for the defence works of its harbours, 
and the Imperial Navy for the safeguarding of the high seas and 
approaches. Mr. Goschen, in his statement to the conference of 
colonial premiers last June, put down the colonial contribution 
for naval purposes at 126,000/. a sum to which, he said, the 
Admiralty could not attach great importance. 

The rest of the discussion supplements and corrects, as I hoped 
it would, the outlines to which my paper is mainly devoted, and 
as such I tender my best thanks to those who contributed these 
remarks, without adding any comment of my own to the interesting 
facts to which they refer. 
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It is many years since I first became interested in the subject of 
this paper, but the paper itself has been written in little more 
than a week in order to supply the gap caused by Mr. Loch’s 
unfortunate illness, so that I hope any want of correlation or other 
defects which it may exhibit will be treated with some indulgence. 

I. Decennially our census enumerates the population, and 
annually the Registrar-General tells us how many. persons are 
added to it by birth, and how many subtracted by death, while 
the Board of Trade tells us how many were added by immigration 
and subtracted by emigration. At any point of time between two 
censuses then we ought to be able by the simple process of con- 
sulting a tolerable almanack, to say nothing of the last number of 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Soctety, to find an estimate of 
the existing population which would be accurate within a few 
thousands. No such estimate is published except as regards 
Ireland. In Ireland there is a special machinery for collecting 
emigration returns, and from these and the registration of births 
and deaths the Registrar-General for Ireland constructs an 
estimate which is very near the truth, and wrong or right, is 
founded on the best available data. In Great Britain, however, or 
rather in England and in Scotland, for the two countries have 
distinct machinery, the Registrar-General’s estimate of population 
is not an estimate at all. An estimate of receipts or expenditure 
is the number of pounds we expect to receive or expend; an 
estimate of population at a future date is the number of persons 
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we expect to be in a certain area at that date; an estimate of 
population in the present is the number we believe to be in the 
area at the present time. The so-called “ estimates ” of population 
in England and Scotland are not what anyone believes the popula- 
tion to be. They are merely the population which would have 
existed supposing the previous intercensal rate of increase had 
been maintained. To the cynic who delights in the follies of his 
fellow creatures, if (which is impossible) he were a statistician, it 
would be amusing to see the confiding way in which the newspaper 
press annually announces that the Registrar-General estimates the 
population of England and Wales at such and such a figure, as if 
it was recent information, when the fact is that the so-called 
“estimates ” for every year up to 1901 are to be found in the last 
Census Report, which was published in 1893.1. The Registrar- 
General would publish exactly the same figures if the Board of 
Trade recorded a net emigration of six millions, or if he himself _ 
enumerated the deaths of ten millions in a year. Down to and 
including his Report for 1893, published in January, 1895, the 
English Registrar-General used to assert annually that the method 
was ‘not likely to lead to serious error,” although the “ estimate” 
was no less than 701,843, or nearly 24 per cent., in excess when the 
census of 1891 was taken. In subsequent reports he has merely 
stated that the method is followed ‘‘in the absence of precise 
“ information’”’ regarding emigration and immigration. Now 
this insufficiently precise information, in conjunction with the 
births and deaths figures, enabled Dr. Longstaff to estimate the 
population within 10,251 at the time when the Registrar-General’s 
assumed figure was 701,843 in error. (See Hconomic Journal, 
vol. i, p. 382, ff.) 

Even supposing the Board of Trade figures were absolutely 
worthless, as the Registrar-General assumes, his method could not 
be justified. In the first place, the absence of precise immigration 
and emigration statistics furnishes no ground for entire neglect of 
the birth and death statistics. If there were no migration figures, 
it might be necessary to assume that migration was the same as 
in the previous intercensal period, but the absence of migration 
figures cannot possibly justify the assumption that the excess of 
births over deaths has been the same, when, as a matter of fact, 
we know it has not been the same. In the second place, there is 
no particular sanctity about the previous intercensal period. If 
we find that the increase in one decade is 10 per cent., in the next 
5, and in the next 23, we are more justified in expecting an 
increase of about 17 than another increase of 23 per cent. The 


1 Subject to the modification mentioned on p. 56. 
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assumption of a regular “ geometrical increase,” as Malthus used 
to call it, is of course absurd; that can only be a very short-lived 
phenomenon, and even an “arithmetical increase” can only be 
temporary. The error of assuming the same percentage increase 
can be most clearly seen where it is applied to an urban area. It 
is obviously wrong, for instance, to assume that the present County 
of London will continue long to increase at 17°2 per cent. in the 
decade, as it did between 1871 and 1881, or even at 10°3 per cent. 
as it did between 1881 and 1891. The area is getting filled up, 
and not only the rate of increase, but the actual absolute increase, 
will soon become less and less till it disappears. The same thing 
of course must sooner.or later be true of every country and of the 
whole world. 

Obviously erroneous as the method of estimating present 
and future populations by the rate of increase in the previous 
intercensal period is, it 1s not so grotesque as the absolutely 
analogous plan of estimating past populations on the assumption 
that the rate of increase was uniform throughout the intercensal 
period. The Reports of the Registrar-General ask us to assume 
that the annual addition to the population increases in an ab- 
solutely regular manner for the nine years between the middle 
of the first year of each decade and the middle of the tenth, and 
then jumps wildly about before settling down to a new series of 
regularly increasing additions, e.g.:— 


Assumed Additions to the Population of England and Wales. 
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decade are necessarily more favourable to the growth of popula- 
tion than the earlier.’ 

Recently a slight modification has been introduced into the 
method of “ estimation,’ which makes it even more unsatisfactory 
than before. This is the recognition of the County of London 
Census of 1896, and the calculation of the County of London popu- 
lation on the assumption that the County continues to grow at the 
same rate as in 1891-96, and only the population of the rest of the 
country at the same rate as in 1881-91. To this modification there 
are two objections :— 

First, the London Census of 1896 is not properly comparable 
with the previous censuses. Far from regarding the institution 
of this intermediate census with approval, I regard it as a most 
unfortunate invention. It has introduced not only unusual inac- 
curacy, but also corruption, into our demographical statistics. 

If two censuses be taken, one of which is a mere enumeration 
of males and females with their relationship to the householder, 
while in the other a number of questions are asked about birth- 
places, ages, conjugal conditions, occupations, number of rooms 
occupied, and bodily infirmities, it is perfectly certain that the 
enumeration will be more complete in the simple census than in 
the complex one. If two censuses are taken, one of which applies 
to the whole country, and another only to a part of it, then, ceteris 
paribus, it is perfectly certain that the partial census will enumerate 
a larger number of persons in the part than the general census 
will enumerate in the part. This happens because in the partial 
census more “doubtfuls” will be reckoned as belonging to the 
part than in the general census. In the general census, the 
‘“‘doubtful” is just as likely to be enumerated in one of the two 
places between which he is moving as in the other, and is not 
likely to be reckoned twice, whereas in the partial census he is 
more likely to be reckoned in the part. 

These are general rules which might occur to anyone un- 
acquainted with the special circumstances of the London census, 
and which would lead him to suppose the figures of that census 
would be somewhat larger than they would have been if obtained 
by the usual method of the general census. The special circum- 
stances of the London census aggravated the effect. The directions 
in the householder’s schedule as to who was to be enumerated 


2 The increase between the censuses of 1871 and 1881 was 3,262,000, while 
between the censuses of 1881 and 1891 it was only 2,028,000. The Registrar- 
General’s assumption distributes these increases between the quinquennia thus :— 
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were not the same as in the general census.’ The difference in 
the heading of the schedules, though objectionable, because un- 
necessary, does not seem of importance. In the censuses of 1881 
and 1891 the schedule is headed “ LIST of the MEMBERS 
“of this FAMILY, of VISITORS, of BOARDERS, and of 
“ SERVANTS? who SLEPT or ABODE in this Dwelling on 
“the NIGHT of SUNDAY, APRIL -th, 18—.” The schedule 
of the London census of 1896 is headed “LIST OF ALL 
“ PERSONS WHO PASSED THE NIGHT OF SUNDAY, 
‘29TH MARCH, 1896, IN THIS HOUSE OR TENEMENT.” 
But the instructions are radically different. ‘The schedule used in 
the census of 1891 say.s :— 
No Persons aBsENt on the Night of Sunday, 
April dth, to be entered here; EXcEPT those who 
may be TRAVELLING or out at WorK during that 
night (and are not elsewhere returned), and who 
Return Homt on Monpay, Aprit 67a.* 


I should be sorry to have to maintain that this instruction 
is free from objection. The use of the verb “return” in two 
different senses, one of which is not a popular sense, seems to me 
likely to confuse the uninstructed mind. “Travelling,” too, 1s 
ambiguous. The framers of the schedule of course mean to 
include only persons in vehicles, or walking, or riding, or sitting 
in a railway station; but many people consider themselves to bo 
travelling when they are away from home and moving about from 
place to place in the daytime. But the ‘are not elsewhere 
“‘returned’’ (provided the word ‘‘returned” be understood) is 
a great safeguard in the general census against the improper 
inclusion of travellers in the wide sense. A person who, after 
sleeping at Birmingham, has been enumerated there, is not likely 
to allow himself to be counted over again at Oxford when he 
arrives there to breakfast. As the London intermediate census 
did not possess this safeguard, those in charge of it ought to have 
been particularly careful to make it absolutely clear that no persons 
who passed the night neither in London nor actually on the road 
or railway to London were to be included: Instead of being 
particularly careful, they threw sein ali to the winds by print- 
ing these instructions :— 

(1.) Every person eh passed the night of 
Sunday, 29th March, in this house or tene- 
ment must be fielded in this Schedule. 


3 The schedules of 18561 and 1871 do not mention “ boarders,” but the 
schedule for 1871 asks for “all other persons.” 
4 The schedules of 1861, 1871, and 1881 contain the same instructions 
omitting the words, “‘ and are not elsewhere returned.” 
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(2.) Every person usually resident in this 
house or tenement, but who was travelling 
or out at work on the night of Sunday, 29th 
March, and has returned on the morning of 
Monday, 30th March, must be included in 
this Schedule, unless he has already been 
returned in another Schedule elsewhere; in the 
latter case he must not be included herein. 

Now of course I admit that no one here, after reading the 
second instruction twice, would fail to see that it is intended 
to convey exactly the same meaning as the instruction of the 
1891 census. But even to the trained eye of the member of the 
Statistical Society the impression which the instruction gives 
at the first glance is certainly very different, and I think the 
excluding phrase is so quietly and delicately introduced by the 
“but who,” that three men out of four in that class from whom 
the coroner collects his jury must have quite honestly supposed 
that usual residents were to be counted if they returned on 
Monday morning. 

The enumerators were, we must suppose, better informed, and 
to some little extent might, if they had chosen, have prevented 
the consequences of this error on the part of the householders. 
But what interest had they to do so? So far from having any 
interest in reducing the number of persons enumerated, their 
interest was all on the side of increasing it. The schedule itself 
purports to be “ prepared in pursuance of section 3 of the London 
*‘ Kqualisation of Rates Act, 1894,” but I am not inclined to say 
that many London householders knew what, that meant. I do 
not believe in the London householder’s knowledge of anything 
municipal: it has been made too difficult for the ordinary intelli- | 
gence. But the enumerators knew. They were, as usual, persons 
ordinarily in the employment of various local authorities. As 
such they were acquainted with the fact that the greater the 
population they could manage to enumerate the greater would be 
the local share in the distribution of the sixpenny rate, and they 
knew too that the greater the local share in the distribution of the 
sixpenny rate, the greater would be the funds at the command of 
their employers, and consequently the greater the prospect of 
lower rates and increased comfort for officials.° 

How large the addition to the proper population thus made by 
error and corruption may have been, I do not profess to be able to 
form any really approximate estimate. In comparison with the 
“whole 4,400,000 of population, it. would doubtless be a small 
«percentage, but in comparison with the alleged 1 increase of 200,000, 

5 See. Diseussion, PP. 74 and-82. 
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which was greater than half the increase in the previous ten years, 
I have no doubt it would be very considerable. 

Secondly, even if the London census of 1896 had been trust- 
worthy instead of worthless for the purpose of showing the increase 
of the population of the County of London between 1891 and 1896, 
it would not have been correct to use it in the way the Registrar- 
General uses it in his report for 1895. If there were no net 
migration between the two divisions into which he has cut 
Kngland and Wales, there might be something to be said for his 
plan. But as the rate of increase inside the small area governed 
by the County Council falls off owing to the ground being more 
and more completely built over, the rate of increase outside that 
area naturally tends to become more rapid. In the decade 1851-60 
registration London (which would be the same as the County if 
the Registrar-General would only include Penge) took in 188,009 
persons from the rest of the world, most of whom came from 
England outside London. In the next two decades the numbers 
swallowed sank to 119,000 and 108,000. In the decade 1881-90, 
instead of an intake there was an output of 118,000. In some future 
decade, when the area is quite full, the output may easily amount 
to half a million. The overflow from the County of London is an 
addition to the sources of population for the rest of the country, and 
consequently it is even less correct to assume a constant rate of 
increase for the country outside the County of London than it is 
to assume a constant rate for the whole country. So far I daresay 
the various errors in the method very nearly balance each other, 
but I have always understood that a cashier who makes mistakes 
which balance each other is regarded with suspicion by his 
employer. Where errors are unavoidable we may comfort our- 
selves that they often balance each other, but where they are 
avoidable it is better to avoid them. 

The estimate of population for the United Kingdom furnished 
by the Registrar-General for England is an extraordinary con- 
glomeration incapable of defence on any principle. It is a total 
made up by adding together the assumed figure for London, the 
assumed figure for the rest of England and Wales, the assumed 
figure for Scotland, and the genuine estimate for Ireland. Now 
if the Registrar-General for Hngland believes the assumed con- 
stant-rate method to be the best, why does he not apply it to 
Treland, and indeed to all those other European countries which 
produce genuine estimates? A junior clerk with a Brunsviga 
machine could do the necessary arithmetic in a few hours. 

We can only suppose that the Registrar-General regards the 
Board of Trade’s immigration and emigration statistics as less 
trustworthy than those Er other countries. Yet the Census Report 
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which emanated from his office in 1893 attributed to those statistics 
a very high degree of accuracy. It is true that they are collected 
by a somewhat precarious method. ‘The great majority of persons 
entering and leaving the United Kingdom are of course the 
passengers from and to Europe. The number of passengers 
arriving from Hurope and the non-European coast of the Medi- 
-terranean in 1896 was 518,869, and 479,913 passengers left the 
United Kingdom for those parts of the world, while the number 
of all other passengers was only 241,952 outwards and 159,913 
inwards. Now the Board of Trade conducts this census of almost 
1,000,000 Huropean and Mediterranean passengers without any 
aid from legislation whatever. The figures are obtained purely in 
consequence of the existence of friendly relations between the 
Board on the one hand, and the railways, the shipping companies, 
and the Belgian Government (which conducts the Dover and 
Ostend service) on the other. It is creditable to human nature 
that the returns have been readily supplied “in almost all cases,” 
but it is not satisfactory that the whole of our knowledge of 
emigration and immigration is liable to be wrecked by a dispute 
between the Board of Trade and a railway about the hours of a 
signalman, or by some friction with the Belgian Government about 
shipping regulations. But meantime the returns are there, and, 
so far as I know, their accuracy, as regards the mere number of 
immigrants and emigrants, has never been seriously questioned by * 
anyone. If they are not accurate, let them be improved. When 
we maintain an organisation to prevent the surreptitious arrival 
of a pound of tobacco, it cannot be very difficult or expensive to 
count immigrants and emigrants. 

In default of the Registrar-General, we might reasonably ex- 
pect the Board of Trade to summarise the movement of population 
in its annual report on the migration. It might without much 
trouble or expense obtain the birth and death figures, and make 
an estimate for the United Kingdom, if not for its three great 
constituent parts. But it does not. Nay, the only statement the 
editor of the returns makes on the subject assumes that there is 
no such thing as death, at any rate for immigrant aliens. If he 
finds that there has been a net immigration of foreigners to the 
number of, say, 10,000, the editor invariably proceeds to remark 
that the-:number or population of foreigners in the United Kingdom 
has been increased by 10,000, as if the foreigner received im- 
mortality from the health-giving air of our islands. 

Not content with ignoring the registration figures, the Board 
of Trade also ignores the census. After the publication of a 
census, in which every Bulgarian in England occupied as much 
space as 1,000 natives, it was natural to expect that the Board of 
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Trade would compare the census account of the foreigners in 
England with its own account of foreign immigration, and show 
how far the two agreed, but I think this has never been done. 
This brings us naturally to the second head of our inquiry. 

II. While the Board of Trade statistics are probably accurate 
enough with regard to the number, starting places, and destina- 
tions of immigrants and emigrants, they must not be much trusted 
as regards nationalities. They divide all passengers from and to 
non-Huropean and non-Mediterranean ports into English, Scotch, 
Trish, and foreign. For many years I wondered how this remark- 
able feat was performed. Were the Australian-born children of a 
Scotch emigrant Scotch? Were Cape Dutchmen, French Canadians, 
and West Indian negroes foreigners, although British subjects 
And, if not, were they English, Scotch, or Irish? When I went 
to Canada with the British Association last year I hoped to solve 
these questions. When the ship’s officer came to ask me, for the 
information of the Board of Trade, whether I was married or 
single, what my occupation was, and whether I was English, 
Scotch, Irish, or foreign, | would ask him in which of the four 
columns he entered the Canadians. He never came! Neither on 
the outward nor the homeward voyage were we asked any of these 
questions, and I returned home sorrowful. But this is a free 
country, in which anyone who can afford pen and ink is at liberty 
to interrogate a public department, however meritorious, to the 
best of his ability. So I wrote to the Board of Trade, and said I 
presumed they were now in possession of all this information about 
me and my fellow passengers, and I should be much obliged if 
they would state how they obtained it. At the same time I 
asked, how subjects of Her Majesty belonging to colonies and 
dependencies were classified as Hnglish, Scotch, Ivish or foreign ? 

After long and patient investigation the Board sent me a very 
courteous letter, which did not answer my question as to how the 
information about our occupations, conjugal condition, and nation- 
alities was obtained. Instead of doing so it said that I was 
returned both in the outward and the homeward voyage as an 
unmarried Englishman. It left me to form my own conclusion 
as to the way in which the information had been obtained, and 
that conclusion is, of course, that the purser had described me as 
unmarried because I was not accompanied by a lady purporting to 
be my wife, and had described me as English because he had found 
on my ticket that my address was Oxford, while probably he had 
left my occupation blank because he did not know it, and thought 
it too much trouble to inquire. Now it unfortunately happens 
that Iam unmarried, and that though nota native of England I 
am a British subject domiciled in England, and therefore properly 
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described as English, while as to what is my more important 
occupation, I always feel considerable doubt myself. So in my 
particular case the rough and ready method had answered quite 
well. But you caneasily see that the number of unmarried 
Englishmen in these statistics will be a good deal larger than in 
real life. The answer to the other question as to which category 
colonial persons were to come under, I will give in the Board’s 
own words :— 

“ As regards subjects of Her Majesty other than those born mn 
“the United Kingdom, there can be no doubt that the greater 
‘number of such passengers who land here come as visitors, and 
‘so long as they are described in the same way in the inward and 
“ outward lists, the balance of the inward and outward move- 
‘“‘ ments, which is the important element of the emigration returns, 
“ig not disturbed. It is understood that colonists generally are 
‘included in the passenger lists according to the nationality of 
‘“‘ their ancestors, but some are included amongst the ‘Not 
‘‘ distinguished.’ This is of course not altogether satisfactory, 
‘‘ but legislation would be necessary to effect any change in the 
“* system.” . 

The difficulty I feel about this explanation is that there seem 
never to be any “‘not distinguished” passengers from Canada or 
the Cape, so that the French Canadian and the Cape Dutchman 
must have for the nonce English, Scotch, or Irish ancestors ! 

As a humble elector I really venture to think that the time of 
Parliament will often be less usefully spent in future sessions than 
it would be in giving the Board of Trade proper tools to work 
with in the collection of these statistics. At present the Board 
eollects statistics as to nationality under three different laws :— 

First there is the Alien Act, 6 and 7 Will. IV, cap. 11, which 
applies properly to all aliens arriving from foreign parts, but 
which is treated as if the executive in this country had full 
dispensing power. Under this the Board attempts to secure an 
account of all such foreign Huropean immigrants as are supposed 
to be not merely temporary visitors. At Dover, Folkestone, 
Harwich, Newhaven, and Southampton the masters of ships 
arriving from European and Mediterranean ports are required to 
furnish the customs officers with lists specifying the name, rank, 
occupation, and description of every alien who is a deck passenger 
or is proceeding from the port of arrival by railway as a third 
class passenger. At twenty-one other ports, practically all the 
ports at which any appreciable number of European immigrants 
can be supposed to arrive, the masters of such ships are required 
to furnish similar lists of all alien passengers, whether they are 
deck or third class railway passengers or not. In additionto the 
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particulars required by the Act, the Board of Trade appears to be 
able also to get a statement as to whether the passenger holds a 
through ticket to places out of the United Kingdom; but whether 
a through ticket includes a return ticket I have not discovered. 

Secondly, there is sec. 336 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894. This applies to every ship bringing steerage passengers 
from non-Huropean and non-Mediterranean ports, and provides 
that the master of every such ship must provide a correct list of 
the name, age, calling, and port of embarkation of every steerage 
passenger. 

Thirdly, there is sec. 311 of the same Act, which requires 
the master of every ship carrying steerage passengers to non- 
European and non-Mediterranean ports to fill up a most elaborate 
schedule of thirty-seven columns, giving the name, sex, age (infants 
under | year, children 1—12, and adults), occupation, and con- 
jugal condition of every passenger, whether cabin or steerage, 
and showing whether he is English, Scotch, Irish, or foreign. 

It is to be observed firstly that both these sections apply only 
to ships carrying steerage passengers; secondly, that though the 
emigration section requires a return of all passengers from such 
ships, the immigration section only requires a return of steerage 
passengers ; and thirdly, that while the emigration section requires 
an impossibility in the division of nationalities, the immigration 
section demands no information about nationalities. But the 
Board of Trade has hitherto apparently been able to persuade the 
officers of all the ocean-going ships to make returns as if the 
requirements of the emigration section were applicable to all ships 
in all classes of passengers, both inward and outward. That the 
returns thus made have not always been made as carefully as 
possible is obvious from my own experience, and this is exactly 
what might have been expected. It is clear that the fact that a 
portion of the returns is furnished voluntarily must have the 
effect of preventing the Board of Trade from putting anything but 
the very gentlest pressure upon a ship’s officer who makes 
imaginary or careless returns. How can the Board threaten 
penalties for an inaccurate return as to an emigrant cabin 
passenger, when they know that the officer in default can do what. 
he pleases about the immigrant cabin passenger P 

Further, it must be noticed that while the statistics collected 
under the Alien Act divide the foreigners according to their various 
nationalities, those collected under the Merchant Shipping Act 
simply group all foreigners together. Consequently when the 
net immigration of foreigners is stated at a certain figure, the 
emigration figures give no assistance in showing whether it is 
composed of Americans or Russians. | 
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Hiven therefore when we realise the full meaning of such a 
confession when coming from a government department, I think 
we need not hesitate to agree with the Board of Trade that the 
condition of things “is, of course, not altogether satisfactory.” 
Before considering how to amend it, we must look at the census . 
returns. Here we find in the English householders’ schedule the 
following instruction :— 

Opposite the Names of those born in ENGLAND 
and WALES, write the Counry, and Town 
or PARISH. 

If born in Scornanp, IRELAND, the BritisH 
Co.onigEs or the East Inprgs, state the 
Country or Colony, 

If porn In Foreign Parts, write the 
particular State or Country, and if also a 
Britisn Sussect, add “ British Subject,” or 
“ Naturalized British Subject,” 
as the case may be. 

The ordinary householder’s mind is probably confused by the 
not very perspicuous phrase, “British subject or naturalised 
‘‘ British subject, as the case may be.” He asks his wife, “Is that 
“the same as natwral-born, now?” And in any case it is more 
trouble to write ‘‘ British subject” than to omit. it, and so it is 
supposed a considerable number of the natives of foreign countries 
who are really British subjects are not so returned. But down 
to and including the census of 1881, the census authority took 
upon itself, without giving any warning to the public, to alter the 
returns by adding to the British subjects all foreign born persons 
with British looking names. What a difference this outrageous 
and I hope unexampled proceeding made, is indicated roughly by 
the fact that the published number of British subjects fell from 
56,373 in 1881 to 34,895 in 1891, though the real number probably 
did not diminish. Perhaps greater accuracy might be obtained 
if entry of the nationality was required after the name of every 
country, as, e.g., ‘‘ France, French subject; ” ‘‘ Madeira, Portuguese 
‘* subject,”’ and so on, as that would make the alien as trouble- 
some to the householder as the British subject. 

On the whole, if we look at the census and the immigration and 
emigration figures together, it would appear desirable to substitute 
country of birth for nationality in immigration and emigration 
statistics. ven where independent States only are concerned, the 
nationality of a person who is in the habit of crossing the ocean is 
surrounded by more or less doubt,.and where the same language 
is spoken it is certainly not always obvious to the ordinary ship’s 
purser. If the purser is to inquire, there seems greater likelihood 
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of his getting a correct answer to the question, ‘‘ what country 
*‘were you born in? ” than to, ‘“‘ what State are you a subject of.” 
Where different parts of the same empire are concerned, it is in the 
highest degree ridiculous to ask for nationality statistics from 
persons travelling from one part to another. Whether a British 
subject is Canadian or English is purely a matter of domicile, and 
when he is moving from one to the other country, is just the time 
when his domicile is likely to be most doubtful. How is a ship’s 
purser to know whether Pat O’Farrel and Molly M’Neill have the 
animus revertendi or the animus manendi? Asa matter of fact, if we 
are to judge from the Board of Trade’s statement about “ancestry,”’ 
the ordinary purser considers English to mean born in England 
or descended from persons born in England, which of course is 
absurd. | 

If the Board of Trade obtained, under proper legal sanction, 
the country or colony of birth of all the trans-oceanic passengers, 
and of all the European passengers with whom it is supposed to 
be worth while to deal; and if the census returns would give as 
much attention to the 111,627 persons born in British colonies and 
dependencies as they did to the 11 Servians who happened to be in 
England in April, 1891, our knowledge of migration into and out 
of the country would be both greater and more accurate than it is 
now. The attempt to collect useless particulars of occupation and 
condition as to marriage from trans-oceanic passengers ought to be 
abandoned, and the “naturalised British subject’ ought no longer 
to appear in the census schedule to confuse the mind of the house- 
holder. 

III. We now come to the third and last inquiry—that relating 
to internal migration. Here I am afraid I must confine myself to 
England and Wales. It is not given to any man to carry three 
kingdoms in his head. Like the Board of Trade statistics of 
external immigration and emigration, the statistics of internal 
migration are “not altcgether satisfactory.” The simplest and 
most obvious requirement for the purpose of acquiring information 
about internal migration is that the area used in recording births 
and deaths should be the same as that used in enumerating the 
birth-places of inhabitants and the habitation of natives. By com- 
paring the difference between the births and deaths with the 
increase or decrease of population, we get the net migration from 
or to this area; and by examining the statistics of the birth-places 
of its inhabitants, and the distribution over the whole country of 
its natives, we get a view of the volume of migration in both 
directions. As to what the area should be, we can only say at 
this stage of the inquiry that it coincides with the area which 
ought to be the most important unit for local government pur- 
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poses affecting public works and the administration of the laws 
which promote the health and wealth of the people. 

But our statistics as to births and deaths do not apply to the 
same area as our statistics of birth-places, and neither of them 
ordinarily apply to any important area of local government. The 
returns of the last two censuses give the distribution over England 
of the natives of each of the old counties and the new County of 
London, and give the birth-places of the inhabitants of each of 
these counties and of each urban sanitary district with more than 
50,000 inhabitants. But the Reports of the Registrar-General, 
and the decennial summary of births and deaths in the census, use 
quite different areas, namely, the poor law unions and the groups 
of unions which the Registrar-Generals have christened “ regis- 
‘“‘ tration counties.” [I use the term union rather than the more 
technically correct “ registration district,” because everyone knows 
what a union is; and I have some reason to believe, though I have 
not been able to discover any government or other publication which 
gives the constitution of unions, that 621 of the registration districts 
coincide with single unions, and the other 12 with two or more 
unions.| Urban sanitary districts and the County of London are 
important areas of local government, but the old counties are not 
now local government areas, except in a small proportion of cases ; 
the poor law unions are only local government areas for a few and 
not very distinguished purposes ; and the ‘‘ registration counties ” 
are not local government areas at all, and, so far as I know, have 
never been recognised by the legislature in any way. 

If it were possible to start afresh, I suppose no one would now 
dream of selecting the poor law union as the area for the registra- 
tion of births and deaths. That it is the area has, like everything 
else, an historical explanation, which must not be mistaken for a 
justification. 

When the reform of the old poor Jaw was in contemplation, 
the most pressing need appeared to be to find or, if necessary, to 
ereate areas which would be big enough to support an efficient 
workhouse without compelling either the paupers or the guardians 
to travel too far or to an inconvenient place. For this purpose the 
parishes were too small, except in London and a few of the other 
great towns. The counties on the other hand were too large. 
The hundreds were quite useless owing to their want of compact- 
ness: they were often not only straggling, but made up of 
numerous detached portions. The boroughs were not to be 
thought of, since many of the most important towns were not 
boroughs, and the more flourishing towns which were boroughs 
had outgrown their municipal limits and were mostly governed by 
corrupt oligarchies. It is easy to say now that the proper way to 
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proceed would have been to create county divisions something 
like the present parliamentary divisions, but with greater regard 
to area and less to population. But at that time the doctrine of 
parish responsibility for the poor was more powerful than it is 
now, and it was determined to proceed by federating parishes. 
Parliament left it to the Commissioners’ unfettered discretion to 
determine what parishes should be federated, and I do not know 
that they have left any record of the principles which guided them. 
There is a defence of their method in the Census Report for 1851 
(p. xxix), which doubtless gives the traditional view :— 

‘‘ Hor the hundreds, districts have been substituted; and the 
*‘ groups of complete districts—cailed for the sake of distinction 
“ « Registration Counties ’—differ little in extent or area from the 
- “ancient counties, with which, wherever it was practicable, their 
“boundaries are made conterminate. The cause of the discrepancy 
“* between the ‘ registration counties’ and the other counties arises 
“ from the circumstance that, in many cases, the boundaries of the 
“‘ old counties were rivers; on which subsequently at fords and 
“ bridges important towns arose—the markets and centres of 
“‘meeting for the people of all the surrounding parishes. These 
“‘ towns have been made the centres of the new districis, as at 
*‘ them it is most convenient for the guardians to meet and the 
“* officers to reside. Thus Wallingford in Berkshire is the natural 
““ centre of the district, which is nearly equally divided by the 
“« Thames; and the Thames is here, as it is in a lower part of its 
“‘ course, the county boundary separating Oxfordshire from Berk- 
“‘shire. The people of the parishes of Bensington, Ewelme, 
* Crowmarsh, North Stoke, Berrick Prior, Warborough, and 
“ Dorchester, on the north side of the river in Oe fo rdshae meet 
““at Wallingford market, and are in many ways intimately 
“associated with the people on the south side of the river in 
‘* Berkshire ; hence it was quite justifiable to unite the parishes so 

** related on “boll sides of the Thames in the Wallingford Union— 
“the Wallingford District.” 

Wei niewen; the principles of the Commissioners may have been, 
their practice was probably considerably modified by the pressure 
of local interests. It is worth noticing that the Census Report 
just quoted carefully abstains from mentioning South Stoke as one ~ 
of the parishes in Oxfordshire which it was right to put in the 
Wallingford Union. Anyone going from South Stoke to Walling- 
ford goes through Ipsden and Checkendon, which are in the 
Henley Union, and yet the Commissioners included it in the 
Wallingford Union. 

The new poor law authorities when brought into existence 
became at once by far the most complete governmental organisa- 
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tion in the country, so that it was only to be expected that they 
should be made use of when the central government desired to 
introduce a proper system of registration of births and deaths. 
Accordingly in 1836 we find the State requiring every board of 
guardians to appoint a superintendent registrar and registrars, and 
to divide its district into convenient divisions for facilitating regis- 
tration. Now when these divisions, which were then called registra- 
tion districts, but are now called sub-districts (the union having 
changed its name from “ superintendent registrar’s district” to 
“registration district’’) were mapped out, they might conceivably 
have been arranged so that every ancient county should consist of 
a group of them, though it did not coincide with a group of whole 
unions or superintendent registrar’s districts, but this does not 
seem to have been even thought of. The first Registrar-General 
addressed a circular letter to the guardians, in which he said:— _ 

‘“‘ With respect to boundaries it is desirable, both with the view 
“‘ to facilitate the knowledge of the limits of the new districts and 
‘“to avoid a multiplicity and intermixture of divisions, that the 
‘“‘ boundaries of registrars’ districts shall (when it is practicable, 
*‘ consistently with the attainment of other objects) be identical 
“with ancient recognised boundaries such as township or parish, 
‘‘ and shall not unnecessarily intersect them; but it is not desired 
“that the limits of the district should be much extended in order 
“to make it coincident with any ancient boundary. Facility of — 
“ communication is of still greater importance than adherence to 
‘‘ ancient boundaries, and compactness and connexion of territory 
‘*‘ must not be sacrificed for the sake of such adherence.” 

The desirability of not creating unnecessarily overlapping areas 
is here recognised somewhat grudgingly, and the county boundary 
is not considered worth mentioning as an example. The con- 
sequence is that the sub-districts overlap county boundaries just 
as much as the unions themselves. Nota single one of the Oxford- 
shire parts of unions which chiefly belong to other counties is a 
complete sub-district; nor is a single one of the parts of other 
counties which are included in unions chiefly belonging to Oxford- 
shire a complete sub-district. 

But how the districts and sub-districts are arranged is merely 
a matter of administration: it need not in the least affect the 
statistics published. There was nothing to prevent the Registrar- 
General from arranging the births and deaths according to ancient 
counties, though they were collected by unions. It is merely a matter 
of easy book-keeping. But it has never been done. The groups of 
unions, which soon became known as registration counties, made 
their appearance in the very first Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General in 1839. The census return of 1841 adhered to the old 
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divisions of counties, hundreds, and parishes, but the much more 
elaborate census of 1851 adopted the whole familiar arrangement 
by registration districts, registration counties, and registration 
divisions, and that more thoroughly than it has ever been adopted 
since. The old counties, the hundreds and boroughs, were dealt 
with in a perfunctory manner ‘in forty pages of the preliminary 
tables, and the whole of the details are arranged under the 
‘ registration ’’ counties and divisions. 

The people however had not been asked, and if they had been 
asked, would have been both unwilling and unable to declare their 
birth-places by registration counties. Consequently the migration 
statistics of the 1851 census, elaborate as they may be, are the 
product of a most extraordinary jumble. The birth-places of the 
inhabitants of registration counties are classified by counties 
proper, so’ that instead of being told, let us say, how many 
inhabitants of Oxfordshire proper were born in Oxfordshire 
proper, we are told how many inhabitants of the “registration ” 
Oxfordshire were born in Oxfordshire proper, and the report 
gravely deduces from these statistics general inferences about 
migration, without giving any warning that they exaggerate very 
seriously the amount of migration. 

In 1861 this indefensible plan was abandoned, without remark, 
and the counties proper are used on both sides of the account, 
with the result of disturbing enormously the apparent amount of 
migration, as is shown in the table on p. 66. 

It will be seen that, in spite of the steady decrease of native 
inhabitants of counties shown between 1861, 1881, and 1891 (the 
census returns of 1871 do not give the required information), the 
comparison of the figures for 1801 and 1861 would require us to 
believe that the increases during the decade 1851-61 greatly pre- 
ponderated over the decreases. A comparison of the table with 
Table 26 to Appendix C in the Report on the census of 1871 will 
show that the counties in which large increases appear are mostly 
counties which differ largely from the registration county. 

This return to the true counties in 1861 replaced the census 
migration figures on a proper basis so far as the counties were 
concerned. But the registration figures of births and deaths have 
continued to be collected and published without reference to the 
true counties, so that the census of birth-places and the statistics 
of births and deaths remain out of any exact relationship. Accord- 
ing to the table already quoted in the Census Report of 1871, the 
number of acres severed by the Registrar-General’s arrangement 
from the counties to which they belong was 3,147,772 out of a total 
of 37,319,221, and the number of persons attributed to counties 
which they did not really inhabit was 1,053,423, out of a total of 
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22,712,266. The acreage in 1891 was of course the same, except 
for the trifling alterations which may have been made in border 
union boundaries, and the proportion of population misplaced 
must be nearly the same. 


Percentage of Inhabitants of certain Counties® who were Born in the 
County in which they were Enumerated. 
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1851. 1861. 1881. 1891. 
Siiasex o.oo 80°76 77°63 69°47 66°6 
PAN. Gece ee aT RY 71:03 68°3 65:0 
Berks2i5 200s. eiee Paes 65°12 71°40 Beer 63:0 
Blortaeracacekcpesiees 69°86 7470 68°4 65°2 
Bickig onder 98°86 78°08 74°3 72:2 
Oxford hike 93°36 78:06 44°! 73:0 
Northants;...431..0a0e- 75°86 80°45 45°9 74:5 
BES Byte mee facie eet 69°94 77°16 “4°0 Tira 
TROUBarsasesie eeck dhwntsshev aie: CLAWh! 79°80 76°49 73°5 
MGT RIES eye eteate. scteetes hee ts 80°45 78°2 76'5 
pHissee Pie ea aes Ce ae 84°20 78:27 64°8 576 
nes HEE | at Ae EN prio "86°39 87:27 83°5 82°3 
a a 0 kM 89°94 90°55 88°0 86°9 
Wilis is, Meena 86°75 85°31 79"4 77-2 
DONC 2 yccross tines osa.0d 86°01 83°46 79°5 770 
D6VOR Gh cacsce te estrass 85°92 84°83 82°0 80°2 
Cornwall yg velesressecerase 93°22 91:94, 89°4 88°3 
Somerse§. ....c.cnsc/esececees 49°94 81:15 repo TA] 
Gloucester .........0000 75°73 75°06 43°6 738 
Heretord in! 80°75 75°74, 92°4 70:0 
Salop i eae A ore 76°69 80°53 48°3 76:9 
tals seereee ie eat 70°62 74:92 76°9 780 
Worcester........csseeceeee 64°66 72°42 69°2 66°7 
WV Rr wih Po ticauioneeien. 69°20 69°88 70% 71:3 
LieiGeater 9 a.-teoceteeiks 77°62, ph 8277 76°9 749 
Rnbland sis a sae 62°87 75°05 67°5 63°8 
EAMCOLDs crac years 83°98 86°38 82°2 819 
Notts eace Bele hk 78:93 7276 716 
Derby. aoe tia ergo a 76°10 75°58 4172 70°5 
Cheshire ..... R asropibs dans 68°55 68:18 67°! 65°9 
APACE BIITO Pi yens aechcs tant 73°03 73°63 q4°1 75°9 
Yorkshire sheconccka 87°83 86°58 81°97 81°9 
BRIE CR ae apeety nee toca 67°93 67°58 67°8 711 
Northumberland ........ 76°69 74°82 93°49 71:8 
Cumberland ................ 82°91 81°26 76°4 780 
Westmoreland ............ 46°53 73°85 73°4 71:3 
Monmouth. ............000 54°65 62°76 65°9 64°5 








In regard to areas smaller than counties, the continuance of 
the classification of births and deaths by unions is productive of 
grave practical inconveniences. Ifa citizen of Oxford desires to 
compare the mortality statistics of his town with those of other 
towns of the same character, and is infatuated enough to turn to 
the Registrar-General’s Decennial Report for the purpose, what 


6 Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and the Welsh counties are omitted, the materials 
for comparison not being complete. 
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will he find? Elaborate statistics about the Oxford union and 
the Headington union. The Oxford union comprises the southern 
and western half of the town, with a little hole in the middle. The 
Headington union includes the northern and eastern parts, and 
the hole in the middle of the Oxford union. The citizen will not 
be able to find out much about the whole town even if he takes 
the trouble to add the figures for the two unions together, for the 
Headington union stretches seven miles into the country. For 
urban comparisons the -registration district figures are nearly 
useless. The smaller towns are generally included in large country 
unions, and the larger towns are almost invariably cut up between 
several unions. I hope there are not many towns so absurdly 
divided as Oxford, where a population of over 12,000 is cut off 
from its registrar’s office by the intervention of a mile of town 
situated in another union, but most of the divisions are altogether 
unsuitable for statistical purposes. 

The remedy for this chaotic state of affairs is very simple. It 
consists merely in recognising for registration purposes and for the 
census of birth-places the existing local government divisions of 
the country. These divisions have almost entirely ceased to over- 
lap. There may perhaps be half a dozen cases, for which the 
Local Government Board is responsible, but I do not know of 
more than one. The whole country is divided into administrative 
counties and county boroughs, between which there is no over- 
lapping. Every administrative county is divided into urban and 
rural districts, each of which is wholly within the administrative 
county. Every county borough and every urban and rural district 
is divided into parishes, each of which is wholly within the county 
borough or the urban or rural district. Hvery administrative 
county, every county borough, every urban and rural district, and 
every rural parish has its own council or assembly, and has or may 
have its own rates. 

It seems evident that the proper areas to take for recording 
birth-places and births and deaths are the administrative county 
and its subdivisions, the urban and rural districts—of course 
grouping two or more contiguous districts together when they are 
too small or too much intermixed to give statistical results of 
value. 

If anyone sees any valid objections to this plan, I hope he 
will bring them forward, and I will endeavour to deal with them. 
I only see three, none of which are of much account. 

First, it may be objected that after all there is something to be 
said for the plan of grouping round a market town, regardless of 
the traditional boundaries of counties. It is quite true; but if 
that was really the plan of the oor Law Commissioners they did 
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not carry it out with thoroughness, and if they had carried it out 
with thoroughness and success, their mapping out of the country 
would have ceased to be a good one in the course of the sixty 
years of change which have since elapsed. No delimitation will 
be absolutely free from inconveniences, and the best possible now 
will not be the best possible next year. The counties and 
county districts form by far the best existing local government 
areas for statistical purposes, and the fact that they are not the 
best conceivable for statistical purposes arises very largely from 
the fact that they are not the best conceivable for local govern- 
ment purposes. As time goes on they will probably be improved 
for local government purposes, and that will improve them also 
for statistical purposes. 

This naturally brings us to the second obvious objection. It 
will be said that we want our statistical areas to remain the same, 
and our local government areas to be altered when required, This 
I simply deny. Few causes have brought about more erroneous 
statistical deductions than the refusal to extend our statistical 
areas as the population of towns increased, and an area which 
once included the whole of a town came gradually to include only 
the centre of it. Difficulties arising from alteration of areas must 
be dealt with by the formation of sub-divisions and other obvious 
methods. 

A third objection which will perhaps be suggested is that 
administrative counties cannot be taken as the area for birth- 
places, because people will persist in regarding the ancient county 
as the real county. Now, as a matter of fact, a generation is 
growing up which, except when it votes in parliamentary 
elections, and looks at out of date maps, knows very little of 
the ancient county. The boundary of the county to the ordinary 
map-less being is the place where the county or border-borough 
police patrol ceases, and where the main road comes under the 
control or supervision of a different county surveyor. Athletic 
clubs, it is true, took the advice of Lord Harris, and refused to 
recognise the changes, but the ancient counties are being forgotten 
for all that. In the “ Cyclists’ Touring Club Gazette ” I constantly 
see candidates who live in the ancient Berkshire part of the city of 
Oxford set down under Oxfordshire. Is it likely that anyone will 
give his address as Oxford, Berks? Is it likely that many an 
artisan who married, and went to live in the parish of Grimsbury, 
in the Oxfordshire borough of Banbury, in 1895, and has been an 
elector for the county council of Oxfordshire, will describe his | 
children in the census schedule of 1901 as having been born in 
Northamptonshire, simply because he happens to have a parlia- 
mentary vote for South Northamptonshire? Some temporary 
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confusion there must necessarily be, but surely the probability is 
that the administrative county will generally win the day in the 
mind of the householder. 

To get rid of all confusion by making the administrative 
county the only county, three things are required besides time. 
The first is that the parliamentary areas should undergo the very 
shght readjustment requisite to make them correspond with 
administrative counties, or at any rate with the groups of admini- 
strative counties and county boroughs into which the old counties 
have been divided. The second is that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should instruct the ordnance survey to recognise frankly 
the administrative counties and county boroughs, to leave out the 
completely obsolete and absolutely useless hundreds, and to insert 
instead the urban and rural districts. When a Government 
changes the system of weights and measures it proscribes the 
use of the old standards. When our Government changes local 
government boundaries, so far from forbidding the sale of maps 
showing the old boundaries, it goes on for years itself selling 
maps showing the old boundaries and no trace of the new 
boundaries. The Ordnance Survey has never, I believe, shown a 
union or a sanitary district other than a borough on any map, 
except rough sixpenny county diagrams. The latest edition of 
that diagram for Oxfordshire was photozincographed in 1888, 
that is to say before the great remodelling of 1888, to say nothing 
of that of 1894. 

The third thing requisite for preventing confusion about county 
boundaries is that the registration county, which never got into the 
maps, Should disappear from other government publications. 

The reform which I advocate would of course evict it from the 
Registrar-General’s reports and the census returns, and it would 
appear to the ordinary mind that nothing more is required. But 
the inability of Government departments to recognise changes is 
phenomenal. The report of the Census of 1891, which was con- 
ducted under the authority of the Local Government Board, 
deplores the existence or supposed existence of two counties, the 
‘ancient’? and the “registration’’ county, and says, “‘ when the 
‘““Liocal Government Boundaries Commission of 1885 was ap- 
‘‘ yointed, it was hoped that some way would be found of causing 
‘“‘one or other of these two counties to disappear, so that the various 
“subordinate local administrative areas might all be subdivisions of 
“a single larger unit. But it has turned out otherwise. The 
“ancient county and the registration county both remain, anda third 
“ county, called the administrative county, has been added to them 
“differing from each.” As I have said before, the ancient county 
has ceased to be a local government area, except where it coincides 
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with the administrative county, and the registration county never 
was any county or local government division at all, but a collection 
of poor law unions made by a Government department. The Local 
Government Acts of 1888 and 1894 have caused “the various sub- 
‘“ ordinate local administrative areas to be all subdivisions of a 
“larger unit,” viz., the administrative county or county borough. 
Yet in the “ Annual Local Taxation Returns’ the Local Govern- 
ment Board continues to endeavour to fit the subordinate local 
administrative areas into the scheme of an arrangement by 
registration counties. The grotesque effect is to create a fourth 
county, which we may call the “urban and rural district county.” 
To take an example, Oxfordshire, in the last Local Government 
returns of urban and rural district receipts and expenditure, differs 
from the “registration county’’ by excluding the Warwickshire 
part of the Chipping Norton union, and by including Mixbury, 
Finmere, Chinnor, Binsey, and the Oxfordshire part of the 
Faringdon union. It differs from the administrative county only 
by including four rural districts with an area of 56,133 acres and 
a population of 11,206, which are wholly outside the administrative 
county, and by excluding three other rural districts with an area 
of 43,166 acres and population of 10,677, which are wholly inside 
the administrative county. Oxfordshire is not peculiar; it-is an 
absolute rule that the “urban and rural district county” in the 
Local Government Board returns, when it differs from the ad- 
ministrative county, differs by containing rural] districts wholly 
outside, and excluding rural districts which are wholly inside the 
adniinistrative county. 


7 For 1894-95, Part III. No. 94, Rural District Accounts, and No. 10, 
Parish Council and Parish Meeting Accounts, and the same Returns for 1895-96, 
Part III, Nos. 9 and 10, 
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Discussion on Mr. Cannan’s Paver. 


Mr. A. H. Bareman, C.M.G., said they first had to thank 
Mr. Cannan for an excellent paper, which he was very glad 
to have, because it was sometimes said the management of the 
Society rather tended to fall into the hands of the permanent 
officials of the Civil Service. At any rate the Government 
department members of the Society could not be accused of 
being anxious to stifle discussion when they admitted such a 
paper as the one just read, because they had there present that 
evening three representatives, including himself, of the various 
departments, who might almost be considered as three prisoners 
in the dock. 

There were a few points concerning his own department which 
he would like to explain. In the first place, Mr. Cannan said there 
was in Ireland special machinery for collecting emigration returns. 
He did not think that was quite so. The police counted the 
passengers when they embarked and disembarked, and put questions 
which people might answer or not as they liked; there was no 
special machinery. Then on p. 56 he found a reference to the 
difficulty of obtaining full particulars of all passengers entering 
or leaving this country. It was not difficult to count them, and 
the figures which were obtained from the different shipping com- 
' panies and from the Belgian government were doubtless substantially 
accurate as to the numbers; but people who were in a hurry to 
get on board a steamer say at Dover, or land at Newhaven, 
would not stand, simply in the cause of statistics, to be examined 
-as to their nationality, occupation, and various other things. 
Statistics were made for man, not men and women for statistics. 
Although he should lke to have greater power to make those 
statistics of all incomers and outgoers more complete, they must 
allow for human nature, and especially British nature. They 
already got very full returns of the numbers in and out. The 
Board of Trade had a great deal to do with the railway and 
shipping companies, and usually found them very reasonable. 
Parliament had given them various duties to perform, and he did 
not think they were likely to refuse the returns required of the 
yearly movement of passengers. On p. 56, again, Mr. Cannan 
said, ‘“‘if he finds that there has been a net immigration of 
foreigners to the number of say 10,000, the editor invariably 
proceeds to remark that the number or population of foreigners 
in the United Kingdom has been increased by 10,000, as if the 
foreigner received immortality from the health-giving air of our 
islands.’ They did not say the population had increased by 
10,000, but that there had been an addition to the foreign popula- 
tion of that number, which was quite a different thing. They did 
not attempt to go into the question whether there had been 
mortality or births among those 10,000. 
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Mr. Cannan said that those who were born in this country were 
not foreigners. 


Mr. Bateman, continuing, said that as to the complaint on 
p-. 57, that the Board of Trade did not compare the census account 
of the foreigners in England with its own account of foreign im- 
migration, and show how far the two agreed, this had been done in 
© memorandum on the immigration of foreigners into the United 
Kingdom in 1887, and, so lately as in a well known report on the 
volume and effect of Russian immigration, figures had been com- 
pared. ‘Then they came to a great grievance, namely, as regarded 
Mr. Cannan’s own voyage to America. The authorities had given 
no trouble by asking questions on board, and yet they got accurate 
particulars which they had ascertained before the ship was allowed 
‘to sail. Asa fact, before the ship received her clearance papers 
the list of emigrants had to be deposited with the customs. 
Again, on p. 59, he said, “‘ whether a through ticket includes a 
return ticket I have not discovered.” On that he (Mr. Bateman) 
would only say, that the people who came with through tickets 
were mostly Russian Jews, who were passing through, and the 
question did not arise. They had barely money enough to get one 
through ticket; they did not think of returning. On p. 61, 
respecting the nationalities of those born in various parts of the 
British Empire, he agreed with Mr. Cannan that the returns were 
not quite satisfactory, but the remedy would be very difficult. 
In the case of the colonial born, those figures of nationality were 
not strictly accurate. He did not know that it was very important, 
because colonials did not come here in large numbers as immi- 
grants, they came and went, and there was perhaps a balance, but 
not a very large one. The great mass of the figures they wanted 
to have was the steerage passengers, immigrants and emigrants ; 
the saloon passengers and people who went across to Paris were 
rather beside the mark. 


Mr. N. A. Huspenreys protested against the absence of any 
recognition of the fact that the Registrar-General’s Office had the 
strongest possible interest in the adoption of the soundest estimate 
of population, and that this desideratum had been again and again 
discussed by successive superintendents of the Statistical Depart- 
ment. Dr. William Farr, one of the most eminent Presidents of 
the Society, had recommended and adopted the system which Mr. 
Cannan condemned. He was succeeded by Dr. William Ogle, 
also an able Fellow of the Society, who, after careful consideration 
and discussion of the subject, had not felt justified in adopting 
any other method of estimate, although he had on many occasions 
discussed and critically examined the Board of Trade returns of 
emigration and immigration, and had the advantage of considering 
these returns in consultation with Sir Robert Giffen, an eminent 
public official and past President of this Society. Jt was a fact that 
Dr. Longstaff made an estimate before the census in 1891, which was 
remarkably near the truth, but bearing in mind the various assump- 
tions on which it was based, the estimate was little more than 
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a clever and fortunate guess, and one which a Government depart- 
ment would scarcely be justified in adopting as an official estimate. 
At any rate there was no assurance that another attempt on the 
same basis would turn out as well. With regard to the large 
error resulting in 1891 from Dr. Farr’s method, it was true that 
the ‘enumerated number was 700,000 less than the estimate, but 
this error did not exceed 24 per cent. on the enumerated population 
'of 29 millions. Why did they need estimates at all? It was to 
serve as the basis for marriage, birth and death-rates, and it was 
clearly stated in all the Registrar-General’s publications that the 
adopted estimate was based upon a simple hypothesis. It was 
pointed out by Dr. Ogle in his Census Report, that the maximum 
error at the end of the ten years 1581-90 only affected the annual 
Hinglish death-rate by 0°22 per 1,000, an extent of error that 
might well be disregarded, especially as there were other disturbing 
influences, which all accustomed to deal with birth and death-rates 
were aware of. The estimate for England and Wales was, however, 
only a very small part of the question. ‘The most perfect statistics 
of emigration would be absolutely useless for the calculation of 
local death-rates, although no local death-rates could be calculated 
without some system for estimating population in intercensal years, 
and to give up local death-rates because it was difficult to estimate 
population accurately, would be fatal to sanitary progress. 

In one part of the paper the author said, ‘‘ moreover, they aslc 
us to believe that the later years of a decade are necessarily more 
favourable to the growth of population than the earlier.’ Did 
Mr. Cannan really suppose that the increase in the population of 
29 millions enumerated in 1891 was not really greater than the 
increase in the population of 26 millions ennumerated in 1881] ? 
The Registrar-General would be delighted if the Board of Trade 
would furnish migration statistics and vouch for their approximate 
accuracy ; but to be useful those statistics should be issued sooner 
after the close of each year than was now the case. The migration 
statistics for 1897 had not yet been issued, while the Registrar- 
General’s estimates for the year 1898 had already been published. 

Passing on to the London census, he was sorry to find that 
the reader of the paper refused to recognise any value in the 
next quinquennial census in London. Speaking with an intimate 
knowledge of the census process and its results, he attached no 
importance to the slight verbal differences in the directions 
given in schedules pointed out by Mr. Cannan. It was possible 
that the objection taken to the London census with regard to 
persons away from home on Sunday might have some validity, 
but he felt confident that the result could not have been affected 
to any material extent. The London census in 1896 showed a 
population just 14,000 less than the number estimated by the 
rate of increase in the preceding ten years. Mr. Cannan thought 
that the population was considerably overstated, but there did not 
appear to be any tangible ground for the asserted inaccuracy of the ~ 
return, and this quinquennial census was, he (Mr. Humphreys) 
hoped, the thin end of the wedge, and when the Ceusus Act for 
1901 was passed, it might be possible to convince the Government 
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of the desirability of having a quinquennial census for the whole 
of England and Wales. Nothing short of that would be satis- 
factory, and if the period of guessing could thus be reduced from 
ten years to five, it would largely add to the value of all vital 
statistics. 

A serious complaint was made that the union was still 
practically the registration area. Unfortunately this was in- 
evitable under the provisions of the Act which established civil 
registration in 1837. As to the suggestion that by a little 
book keeping the facts registered in unions could be tabulated 
in other areas, Mr. Cannan could not seriously have considered 
the enormous difficulty of thus dealing with about 900,000 births 
and 500,000 deaths per annum. The General Register Office was 
however doing all that was possible, as opportunity occurred, 
to get rid of overlapping boundaries, which were an intolerable 
trouble and difficulty to the Department, and which undoubtedly, 
to a certain extent, depreciated the value of local statistics. He 
would refer to the case of Bristol, which was now partly in two 
counties, partly in two registration divisions, and partly in four 
unions. Changes were in progress which would consolidate the 
enlarged city into one registration district, co-extensive with the 
new Poor Law Union. Many of the county boroughs were 
moving, by Act of Parliament or by Local Government Board 
Order, to make their boroughs the unit for Poor Law purposes. 
When that was done the registration district would correspond 
not only with the Poor Law Union but also with the borough 
boundary. These changes were also more nearly assimilating 
the boundaries of the administrative county and the registration 
county. As to the ancient county, he quite agreed it was prac- 
tically dead and gone. 

There was a charge made of corruption with regard to the 
London census which he hoped that Mr. Cannan would, on con- 
sideration, see fit to withdraw. He was mistaken in assuming 
that the enumerators were appointed by the local authorities. 
They were appointed by the local registrars, and while it was 
true that the registrars were in the first instance appointed by 
boards of guardians, they ceased on appointment to have any real 
connection with the local authorities, except to receive from them 
their registration fees. They became simply registration officers 
under the Registrar-General, and therefore had no interest what- 
ever in the distribution of the fund for the equalisation of rates. 
It was highly desirable that Mr. Cannan should withdraw this 
charge of corruption, which was entirely unfounded, and might 
be accepted elsewhere by people who had no means of ascertaining 
whether the charge was justifiable. 


Mr. G. W. B. McLeop said that the figures in the local taxation 
returns relating to rural districts were not now arranged according 
to ‘union counties.” Arrangement according to ‘‘administrative”’ 
counties had not been possible until, under the Local Government 
Act of 1894, the changes of area had been made which led to every 
rural district, with a few exceptions, being wholly comprised 
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within one “administrative” county. Before those changes, many 
rural districts were in two, three, or more administrative counties, 
but none were in more than one “union” county. In the Local 
Taxation Returns for 1896-97, which were at present passing 
through the press, the urban and rural districts were arranged 
according to “‘ administrative ” counties. 


Mr. W. M. Acworth said that he had a personal connection not 
long ago with what he thought was the champion illustration of 
our demographic statistics as at present existing. Some eight or 
nine years ago he was living in Dulwich. There he found himself 
as a matter of fact in a small portion of Streatham, and accordingly 
became a member of the Wandsworth and Clapham Board of 
Guardians. He was then elected by his neighbours as their 
representative on the first County Council for the Dulwich division 
of the parish of Camberwell. Part of that division was constituted 
by Penge, which Mr. Cannan had passed over in a manner which 
he ventured to think was not in proportion to its real importance, 
because Penge was in the cricket county of Kent, in the registration 
county of Surrey, and in the administrative county of London. As 
a Local Government unit dealing with areas smaller than counties, 
Penge was for Parliamentary and also County Council purposes in 
Camberwell; for the purpose of the Metropolitan Management 
Act it was in Lewisham; for the purpose of the Poor Law, Penge 
was in Croydon; for the purpose of Police and the County Court, 
Penge was in Lambeth ; for the purpose of the School Board, it 
was in Greenwich ; and he believed, though he was not absolutely 
certain, the Post ‘Office put it in Norwood. He was far from 
suggesting that it was altogether typical, but he did think anyone 
who had to do with Local Government statistics must have 
constantly wished that he could impress the House of Commons 
with the fact that the reconstruction of areas was a point of real 
primary importance in the economy and efficiency of the Local 
Government. Mr. Humphreys had just spoken about Bristol. 
The Bedminster Union having been taken into Bristol], he trusted 
it would be possible in future for people interested in poor law 
statistics to have some idea of the state of pauperism in Bristol. 
No one knew, for example, anything abont the pauperism statistics 
of Liverpool unless they had local knowledge which told them 
what portion of the city population was in Liverpool and what 
portion in West Derby. Nobody knew anything about the statistics 
of Manchester unless they happened to know about Chorlton and 
other places, and so it went on with every important town in the 
United Kingdom. As he listened to Mr. Humphreys’s explanation, 
he could not help thinking of the old German saying, ‘‘ Das Beste 
ist der Feind des gutes.”” They could see there was a risk of error 
in estimates, and they knew also that Government departments 
very naturally objected to any responsibility which was avoidable, 
but Government returns would really be more valuable. if some- 
body would sometimes take the responsibility of making an 
estimate, and publishing it as an estimate. Statisticians would 
then know that it had been made by the most competent authorities 
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with access to the best sources of information, and that it could 
be relied on, not for complete accuracy, but as being the nearest 
approach to it available. 


Major Craicie said that they were all very much obliged to 
Mr. Cannan for the paper which he had brought before the meet- 
ing, and which, even if it took more or less the form of an attack. 
on several official departments, was a very legitimate ¢riticism, 
which they were always ready to welcome, in order that they might 
hear these questions threshed out. It was an advantage to those 
who were dealing with official statistics, to hear the views of those 
who looked at them with absolute freedom, and with no hampering 
responsibility, from another and an outside point of view. It was 
now a quarter of a century since be himself had first written and 
spoken on one of the particular points of this paper, the co-ordination 
and amalgamation of our confused local areas. Therefore, when he 
heard Mr. Cannan, he did so with a little feeling of despair, because 
there was a time, many years ago, when he had hoped that a great 
simplification in existing areas would be effected in connection with 
the changes in county government, but the local interests which 
had grown up round the union areas retarded any thorough 
settlement, and although a good deal had been done, old reformers 
could hardly be expected to be quite satisfied with the progress 
made in the direction of unity. It was unfortunate again, as 
had been often before shown, that the occupation statistics of our 
census did not show the occupations of the people in the areas in 
which other important statistics were grouped. That subject had 
been lately brought before two Royal Commissions, first the 
Labour Commission, and secondly, the Commission on Agriculture. 
Mr. Little’s instructive tables in the Labour Commission Report 
showed how widely different were the areas of the counties in 
which the distribution of land with the different crops, was shown 
from the other counties bearing identical names wherein the 
census numbers of farmers or labourers were prouped. It was 
thus difficult, if not impossible, to compare the number of 
labourers or of farmers in any given county or area with the 
acreage of grass or arable land, or to discover the relation of the 
ageregate agricultural population to the number of individual 
holdings. Of course the crux of the situation was the rejection 
or acceptance of the union as the governing area, with the groups 
called union or registration counties. As Mr. Humphreys pointed 
out, the complication of areas was the result of legislative enact- 
ment, not administrative perversity. The union was by Act of 
Parliament made the basis of population returns, so that the 
Registrar-General’s department had no option in the matter. 
The meeting probably hardly realised the extent to which since 
1894 the parish and sanitary areas were gradually being altered. © 
Voluminous notices of these changes were recorded in the Survey 
Branch of the Board of Agriculture. He would like to say on 
behalf of his own department, that some of Mr. Cannan’s strictures 
hardly applied, as the maps prepared by the Ordnance Survey 
were really not quite so defective in the matter of boundaries as 
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Mr. Cannan imagined. He was not quite certain which series of 
maps he referred to, but if he alluded to the 6-inch or to the 
25-inch map he thought he would find there the boundaries to 
which he referred fully laid down. The author probably relied 
on the 1-inch. 


Mr. Cannan said he specially referred to the 1-inch map, but 
also to an index map of Oxfordshire of the 6-inch map which he 
had recently bought, and which gave none of the boundaries he 
had mentioned. Thirdly, he referred to the 6d. diagrams, which 
had not been altered. | 


Major Craiaie said the new 6-inch map contained the boundaries 
of the urban sanitary districts, in every case showing the adminis- 
trative county. The older maps were now being revised, but this 
was an operation which could not proceed very rapidly. The 
Survey Department introduced corrections in the maps from time 
to time as revision was carried out, but this could only be done 
slowly, and it was obvious existing maps could not be called in 
and cancelled on the occurrence of every change of boundary. 


Mr. R. Pricse-WitiiAus had heard with great regret the 
allusion to the existence of bias on the part of the enumerators in 
the recent census of London, and as Mr. Noel Humphreys had 
clearly explained that there were no grounds for such a statement, 
he hoped the writer of the paper would withdraw it. He also 
regretted to find that the recent census of 1896 did not meet 
with the approval of the writer of the paper, whereas he (Mr. 
Price-Williams) hoped it was the prelude to a quinquennnial. 
census of the Kingdom. With regard to the constant changes in 
the areas, he must admit that that of the rural and urban districts 
constituted a great source of complexity and difficulty in con- 
tinuing his investigations in relation to the growth of population 
in different districts, during the iast decade of 1891, in connection 
with previous papers he had read on the population of Hngland 
and Wales and the population of London. 


Sir Roperr Girrnn recognised the importance of the criti- 
cisms which Mr. Cannan had made, but he thought, at the same 
time, that the value of a good many of his observations lay in 
this: that he had called attention to the real difficulties in getting 
official statistics put in quite as ship-shape a form as a student 
would like to see them. A great many of the alterations which 
seemed desirable could not be effected without legislation, whilst 
legislation on these subjects was practically impossible. He was 
led to think of that a good deal in connection with the statisties of 
emigration and immigration. Like Mr. Cannan, he had been a 
traveller between this country and the United States, and the 
same kind of observation had occurred to him as had occurred to 
Mr. Cannan, namely, where did the people who made the returns 
to the Government get their information with regard to the 
passengers? He was not surprised at all with reference to our 
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own returns as to outward passengers given to the Government, 
because he knew that the information was obtained before the 
passengers went on board the ship at all. He was surprised, 
however, at the elaborate returns made to the United States 
Government, for he thought a good deal of the information which 
the Government professed to obtain was certainly not obtained in 
former years at least, whatever might be the case now, from the 
passengers themselves, and nobody else could have givenit. As 
regards our own emigration statistics, one chief part of them was 
made up from returns which were not required by the Government 
for the purpose of statistics. They were the returns required by 
the Passenger Acts, and were primarily required for administrative 
purposes. That they had been-adopted in some degree for statis- 
tical purposes, in his opinion, was really a credit to the statistical 
work of the Board of Trade which had to do with them, and not 
a discredit, because they were using the best materials at their 
command. In addition they had supplemented that information 
by getting a great deal of additional information from merchants 
and shipowners. How to improve that without legislation was 
really the problem, and he thought Mr. Cannan must admit that, 
legislation being practically impossible, the remarkable thing was 
that the statistics could be used for so many purposes as they were 
now used for. When it was a question of legislation again, another 
point had to be considered: it was quite possible to have a great 
many elaborate statistics on a great many subjects if expense was 
no object, but if, for all reasonable purposes, the requisite in- 
formation was obtained, was it worth going to that expense? 
They must all remember what Quetelet said long ago about 
superfluous and unnecessary statistics, about making statistics of 
such facts as the relative number of people stepping out in the 
morning with the right or the left foot first! The same thing 
applied in a greater or less degree to all statistics, and it was 
not of much use to point out that in certain things greater 
accuracy might be obtained, when in fact the statistics were already 
sufficiently accurate for all the purposes for which they were 
required, and to obtain a greater degree of accuracy would cost a 
great deal of money. 


Mr. Conen said that when Parliament came to closer quarters, 
if it ever did, with many of the sociological questions chattered 
about at the last general election, questions relating to the 
cheapening of deferred annuities for our labouriug population, 
questions relating to unemployed persons and to regularity of ~ 
school attendance, and even in certain contingencies to national 
defence, &c., it would discover the absolute necessity of reviewing 
the whole machinery in England for collecting statistics of the 
movement and particulars of population. He thought he was 
correct in saying our country was alone in Europe in having very 
incomplete records in regard to. its population. He felt sure that 
whenever they came to deal with any of these sociological problems 
to which he referred, there would be needed arrangements for the 
better identification and more complete enumeration of our 
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population. Probably the very first thing that would be found to 
be necessary would be a scheme for setting up not merely fuller 
or more inquisitorial inquiries at the port of arrival, but a system 
of local record offices throughout the country, which he hoped 
would not be connected in England with police agencies. He 
joined in urging My. Cannan to reconsider his comments as to the 
liability to error with regard to the enumeration of the London 
quinquennial census; he did not think it was customary in the 
paper of a scientific society to suggest corruption with no other 
justification than the hypothesis that it might be perhaps remotely 
to the interest of the enumerators to be corrupted. 


Mr. H. F. T. Burczss said that the author apparently wished 
to see the statistical areas increased as the population of the towns 
increased. He did not know whether that would entail a con- 
tinual moving or shifting of boundaries, but this point must be 
looked at from a geographical point of view, so that the geograpi- 
cal student of the future might be able to trace the movement of 
population from one place to another. During the past hundred 
years the distribution of population in the country had been 
greatly altered by the growth of manufactures. The formation 
of subdivisions was also a very important point. 


The CHarrman (Mr. C. 8. Locu) said he was much interested in 
this subject from the point of view of poor law relief, and he 
thought it would be. of great service if they had various groupings 
of unions which would really represent what might be called 
populous areas. It had been admitted that they ought to work 
towards accepted single areas and subdivisions, and it was rather 
discouraging to be told that nothing was possible in the way of 
legislation ; but he certainly did not think it would be right to 
adopt that position. If it were not impossible, but only difficult, 
that Society, and students of statistics generally, should use their 
utmost endeavours to get the necessary alterations made. The 
demand for statistical information might originally have been due 
to the requirements of local administration. Now, however, the 
data were of value from the point of view of statistics generally, 
over and above any service that they might render to local 
administrators. The discussion might well have some practical 
outcome. He could not help thinking that it would be well if the 
Council of the Society were to consider whether steps could not 
be taken to make such changes as would, in the eyes of the 
authorities, seem really desirable. : 


Mr. Cannan, in reply, said he thought the mere numbers: of 
immigrants and emigrants given by the Board of Trade were 
correct enough for all practical purposes, and bad said as much 
in the paper. He did not propose that they should have any 
special arrangement for counting ship passengers; what he meant 
was that Parliament ought to put the law under which the Board 
of Trade worked into what Sir Robert Giffen called ship-shape 
form, and enable the Board to be reasonably secure of getting the 
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information desired without being so dependent on the courtesy 
of private persons. Considering the actual state of the law, as 
described in the paper, he thought great credit was due to the 
Board of Trade for its statistics as to the mere numbers of 
immigrants and emigrants, but he did not think a good case was 
made out for the nationalities as collected by the Board. He 
scarcely understood Mr. Bateman’s view as to what constituted 
nationality. He had said that the Board of Trade was correct in 
describing him as an Englishman, and he still thought so, as he 
was a British subject domiciled in England. Butin Mr. Bateman’s 
view the Board of Trade was wrong. inasmuch as he was the son 
of a native of Scotland and born in Portuguese territory. It was 
said by Sir Robert Giffen, as well as by Mr. Bateman, that the 
passenger lists were made before the people went on board. 
But did that apply to immigrants as well as emigrants? The 
particulars with regard to nationalities, conjugal condition, and 
occupations of both immigrants and emigrants were, he maintained, 
imaginary. The shipping agents had no means of knowing any- 
thing about himself except what was put on his ticket, viz., his 
address, whether adult or child, and probably his sex. The ticket 
might easily be made to give more information, but at present, if 
the information in question was not obtained on board ship, it was 
certain they could not possess it. 

He agreed with Sir Robert Giffen, it was a mistake to ask 
for too many particulars. The only additional thing he asked 
for was the collect'on of separate nationality (or, preferably, 
country of birth) statistics in regard to the migration to and 
from non-Huropean countries, as well as in regard to poor 
European immigrants. In return for this very small addition 
he proposed that a good many of the columns in the schedule 
of the Merchant Shipping Act should be left out as useless, 
so that he was really asking for less rather than more. No 
one had defended, or could possibly defend, the division of all 
passengers into English, Scotch, Irish, and foreign. With regard 
to the rejection of the Board of Trade figures by the Registrar- | 
General, it was said that the Registrar-General had gone into 
the subject with Sir Robert Giffen, who admitted these figures 
were not sufficiently trustworthy to base an estimate upon. He 
gathered that was some time ago. The figures had certainly been 
enormously improved in recent years, and he should think that 
opinion might have been perfectly correct at the time but not 
correct now. Statistics as to the nationality of migrants, whether 
correct or incorrect, obviously had nothing to do with an estimate 
of the population of the United Kingdom, or even its distribution 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland. A genuine estimate 
for Ireland was already made by the Irish, and accepted by the 
English Registrar-General, and the distribution of the population 
of Great Britain between England and Scotland offered no greater 
difficulty than the distribution of the population of England 
between different Hnglish counties. He was surprised at the 
objection that the information about the population of the whole 
country would not tell the population of the localities. This was 
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obviously true, but the estimates of the population of the localities 
had to be made up from the estimate of the population of the 
whole country somehow, and the method adopted need not be 
affected in the least by the proposed change. However, as a 
matter of fact, it was notorious that the present system was very 
inaccurate as regarded localities. He would give one instance of 
this inaccuracy, for which he had reason to be thankful. Oxford 
was a county borough, although it was not in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, and had a population of under 50,000 at the 
census of 1891. The estimate of population approved by the 
Registrar-General and accepted by the Local Government Board 
and Parliament, put the population at 53,000, although it turned 
out to be only 45,742 two years after. 

Mr. Humphreys objected to his saying that the system made 
the increase of population greater in the last five years than in 
the first five years of each decade, and suggested it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be so. He could not see any necessity for 
it at all. If the increase of population in each'of two decades was 
3,000,000, he could not conceive why they should suppose that the 
increases in the second halves of the decades were greater than 
those in the first halves. 


Mr. Humpureys said, if there was an increase of 3,000,000 
during a decade, it seemed obvious that the annual increase must 
be greater in the later than in the earlier years of such period. 


Mr. Cannan said that it was so, but the assumption of a 
uniform annual percentage of increase was wrong. ‘The absolute 
increase between 1881 and 1891 was actually rather less than the 
absolute increase between 1871 and 1881, and that being so it was 
obvious they could not suppose the increase in the second five 
years of each decade to be greater than in the first. If the rate 
of increase happened to be decreasing, the increase in the second 
five years might be equal to or less than that in the first five years. 
He had been accused of not giving Government departments the 
credit of being engaged in consideration of these questions. He 
had no doubt they were being considered, and he had hopes of 
seeing some results of that consideration. It had- been suggested 
that various local authorities were moving in favour of unification 
of areas, but he did not think it ought to be left to local authori- 
ties ; if it were, they would never arrive at it. He was sorry that 
he had made one or two statements with regard to the Ordnance 
Survey which were out of date, but was glad to hear from Major 
Craigie that his suggestion had been to a great extent already 
adopted. At the same time he would not pretend to be satisfie:d 
till all the administrative counties (from the Soke of Peterborough 
upwards), the county boroughs, and the urban and rural districts 
appeared on the 1-inch map, which might be called the map of 
the people, as all other common maps were copied from it. He 
was also glad to hear that the Local Government Board did not 
infend to adhere to the curious arrangement of rural districts 
adopted for the first quarter of 1895. It had occurred to him 
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that the arrangement might be temporary, but he had been unable 
to find any reason whatever for its temporary adoption. Lastly, 
as to the London census, several speakers had asked him to with- 
draw the charge of corruption, but it was perfectly well known 
that a census in which the returns of the population had some 
influence on grants from the central government to the localities 
would be corrupt. 


Mr. Humeureyrs said the enumerators were not always local 
people, and there was no connection between them and the local 
authorities which could influence them to give corrupt returns. 


Mr. Cannan said it was quite sufficient if the enumerators . 
were generally local people, and often persons ordinarily in the 
employment of local authorities. He had no doubt that a great 
many people had been incorrectly entered owing to the doubtful 
clause on the top of the schedules. When a man had an interest 
in counting a person about whom there was some doubt, he would 
do so unless he belonged to the abnormally conscientious minority. 


Note subsequently added by Mr. Cannan. 


The question raised as to the accuracy of the London Census 
of. 1896 is not of much importance in relation to the general 
purpose of the paper, and it is therefore natural that some 
speakers in the discussion which followed should have been 
surprised that I insisted on pressing my point against it. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to explain here that under the Equalisation of 
Rates Act the same incentive, whatever its force, to reckoning as 
large a popalation as possible will be brought into play in every 
London district, not only at every intermediate London census, but 
also at every general census. Moreover, it is possible that, unless 
a timely protest is made, the system of distributing common 
tunds according to population may be extended from London to 
the country, where local feeling is more highly developed than in 
London. The genuine alarm which I feel at this prospect must 
be my excuse, if I am really to be held to have libelled human 
nature by the suggestion that on the whole enumerators will be 
likely to give their own localities the preference in all doubtful 
cases. 

- How unjust and inexpedient inequality of rates should be 
removed, is a political rather than a statistical question, but it is, 
I hope, permissible to express my hope that the influence of all 
Fellows of the Society will be used against a method which throws 


suspicion ou the most important of all statistical data, the census 
enumeration. 
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I.—Introductory. 


Tue recent proposals of the American Currency Commissioners 
on the bimetallic question, led to a considerable discussion on the 
subject in the magazines and daily papers, which unfortunately 
resulted in only a very limited amount of fresh light being thrown 
on the question of bimetallism. 

It has been generally admitted both by monometallists and 
bimetallists for some time past, more especially since the Gold and 
Silver Commission of 1887, that the open mints of America and 
the Latin Union succeeded in maintaining a parity of exchange 
between gold and silver for a long series of years, thus admitting 
the practicability of the Uday & of bimetallism under certain 
conditions. 

The recent discussions brought to light the fact of a practical 
unanimity between monometallists and bimetallists in considering 
that, whatever other nations may do, the United Kingdom must 
retain her single gold standard at all costs, but as regards the 
advisability or wisdom of Great Britain encouraging other nations 
to establish bimetallism, nothing satisfactory was arrived at; and 
it still seems to be an open question whether bimetallism % any 


ratio would ke of real benefit to the country. 
G2 
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The Indian Government rejected their share in the proposals, 
on the ground that the proposed ratio between gold and silver was 
unsuitable to India, and there can be little doubt that a ratio of 
153 of silver to 1 of gold at the present time would seriously 
damage Indian trade for many years to come, and for the tme 
being bring ruin and disaster. It is not, however, proposed to 
discuss the question of policy in this paper, but to ascertain if the 
proposals of the American Commissioners were practicable from a 
statistical point of view, accepting such statistics as are available, 
and drawing deductions from these in order to arrive at some 
practical decision. 


Il.—The Bimetallic Proposats. 


The proposals of the American Commissioners were as 
follows :— 

1. The opening of the Indian mints, and the repeal of, the order 
making the sovereign legal tender in India. 

2. The placing of one-fifth of the bullion in the issue depart- 
ment of the Bank of England in silver. 

3. (a.) The raising- of the legal tender limit of silver to, 
say 101, 

(b.) The issue of 20s. notes based on silver which shall be 
legal tender. 

4, An agreement to coin annually 10,000,000/. of silver. (Pre- 
sent silver coinage average for five years about 1,000,000l., less 
annual withdrawal of worn and defaced coin for recoinage about 
350,000/.) ? 

Alternative Proposal—Agreement to purchase each year 
10,000,000). in silver at coinage value. ? 

5. The opening of English mints to the coinage of rupees, and 
of a British dollar which shall be full legal tender in the Straits 
Settlements and other silver standard colonies, and legal tender in 
the United Kingdom to the limit of silver legal tender. 

6. Action by the colonies, and coinage of silver in Egypt. 

7. Something having the general scope of the Huskisson plan. 

If England consented to these conditions the United States and 
France were to open their mints to the free coinage of silver ata 
ratio of 154: 1. 

The British Government, supporting the Government of India, 
rejected the proposals offered to them, and the matter then ended. 
It may be assumed, however, that, if encouragement had been given, 
other Huropean nations would have been consulted, and asked to 
make similar concessions, if unable to actually open their mints to 
silver. But it does not follow that any nation, except Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, the sister countries of France in the 
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now defunct Latin Union, who presumably would have been forced 
to follow France, would have consented to the proposals made to 
them, and, in the absence of any assurance to the contrary, the only 
practicable way to inquire into the matter is to consider ‘the 
question as it stands before us, the consenting parties consisting 
only of the United States, the Latin Union, and the United 
Kingdom (as regards India). 

Of the conditions required of England, No. 4 may be dismissed 
at once; it was probably only suggested in order that something 
of importance might be conceded if it was found that the country 
was anxious for bimetallism. The imports and exports of silver 
into and from the United Kingdom during the twenty-five years 
ending 1895 show a net export of 475,000/. (see Statement 7), so 
that a net import of 10,000,000/. for a series of years would 
obviously have a serious effect on the gold standard of the country. 

Conditions 2, 3, 5, and 6 would probably have had a very 
inappreciable effect on the absorption of silver, though the moral 
effect might have assisted in establishing the metal, and the only 
condition which it seems necessary to consider in this connection 
is No. 1, the reopening of the Indian mints to the free coinage of 
silver, coupled with a similar action on the part of France and the 
United States. What we now propose to consider therefore is 
whether these three open mints would be able to maintain a parity 
between silver and gold at a ratio of 154: 1, 2.e., accepting the 
doctrine of the Gresham law that the cheaper will drive the dearer 
circulating medium out of a country, whether the stock of gold in 
France and America is sufficient to pay for the silver which would 
be poured into the two countries in exchange for gold at 153: 1. 
If this stock is sufficient, it is clear that the parity can be main- 
tained, at all events for the time; if insufficient, it is equally clear 
that the two countries would eventually become silver countries, 
the price of silver would gradually fall from its bimetallic value . 
to its cost of production value, and the scheme would prove a 
failure. 


I11.—Method of Procedure. 


In order to arrive at a decision on the point, it 1s necessary 
(1) to ascertain the production of the precious metals; (2) to 
locate this production, gold and silver separately, and (3) to 
estimate what portion is available for exchange, gold into silver, or 
silver into gold, in each country concerned. 


IV.—The Production of the Precious Metals. 


The details of the production of the world in both metals is 
well known. The figures, beginning with 1493, were commenced 
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by the late Professor Soétbeer, and have for many years been 
continued by the Director of the Mint, U.S.A., and the annual 
publications issued by the Secretary to the United States Treasury 
give full particulars. Regarding his estimates, Dr. Soétheer said: 
“ These figures are considerably within the facts, but are not to be 
** considered in any way exact.” 


V.—The Location of the Precious Metals. 


As regards the present location of the metals produced, it seems 
practically impossible to locate the production of each metal with 
any accuracy before 1851, and it is proposed therefore to take the 
circulation in each country, based on the metallic reserve in the 
banks, so far as it is pessible to obtain the figures, starting 
from 1850. We may assume that, after allowing for the circu- 
lation in that year, the great bulk of the previous production 
of gold, and to some extent of silver, excluding the east, has by 
this time been absorbed in such a way as to prevent its further 
use as an exchange commodity at market bullion rates. 

The production and movements of the metals from 1850 to 
1873 will next be dealt with. It is of importance that this period ~ 
should be treated in some detail, because of the great discoveries 
of both metals which have been made since 1850. The location of 
gold and silver especially during this period must to some extent 
be an estimate, as figures for all countries are not published, and 
indeed in many cases no account of the movement of metals was 
kept. Where an estimate is necessary it will be based on any 
information available as a guide, and where no such information 
can be obtained it will be based on the probabilities of the case. 
In most cases, however, approximate figures can be ascertained by 
the exports from the United Kingdom, which has been the centre 
of the ‘precious metal trade for many years, the holdings of the 
banks, &c. 

Dr. Soétbeer, in his “ Materialien”? (1886), stated: ‘It is 
‘¢ perfectly true that no statistics are better than false statistics, 
‘but we have here to deal not with false statistics, but with 
“estimates and compilations, by which, though with wide limits 
“of error, we try to get near the truth, and which are no more ° 
“open to the charge of over statement than to that of under 
“* statement.” 

From the year 1871 to 1895 fairly accurate figures have been 
published for most countries, and in preparing the statement of 
imports and exports given in this paper the figures have been com- 
piled from the various sources available. The figures for this 
period form the chief factor in the quantity of the metals avyail- 
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able for export at the present time, and they are accordingly given 
in detail year by year. 

We have now arrived at the follgnine: — 

1. The estimated circulation of gold cis silver in January, 1851. 

2. The net import or export of each metal in each country 
between 1851 and 1870, based partly on actual returns 
and partly on estimates. 

3. The net import or export of each metal in each country 
between 1871 and 1895, based almost entirely on actual 
returns. 

The aggregate of the three may be considered to represent the 
quantity of each metal in each country, the disposal. of which we 
shall then have to consider. 


V1I—The Estimated Circulation of Cold and Silver in 
January, 1851. 


STATEMENT 1.—WMonetary Stock in 1851. 
[000’s omitted.] 














Country. Gold. Silver. 

£ £ 
Peel TGORh ANIME CLOTEEC? coupe eer nc utes Me oa cide ace 41,500, 14,000, 
Pe COR ul aetna ch nas nkc Wssesetesk ce vyenvitobiaos 3,000, 100,000, 
Be GRC chicane gest abue ld sp iR spare es 1,000, 3,000, 
Bae BEL aed fae rea nea ceo toP aco ae Vets ves het paso eoos ot 2,000, 5,COO, 
PUAN WDE OE MRIICE tu teen bere et nivene: sdkccpaneesucceunt 1,000, 3,000, 
PERT OC ORG eae onied veer tata ial heasanger: 500, 1,000, 
ee US TVILELE OLOCOB I ach Gree iP iene les deket sashes 15,000, 25,800, 
Lk WEST Ty he ier ar eo nme Aa at On 14,000, [2,000, 
Gea Cr PASAT thoy Ata rcar en oe tans Reais cscebeed 3,000, 35,000, 
SA AMEE SA he 30 set ce h can sch yan cargoes van enuret te 2,000, 7,000, 
BPE ESS PAN ccatcseacnes Fe Reh Ge EES REN ETE 18,000, 6,000, 
ee OE Th 1a' ae sot tea uses Pints Swany dcsoniatseovuhoe: 3,000, 3,000, 
Date INUSSIOMcissecesaccaresvee9 EE sre Sis eres aI REO Pere 80,800, 215200, 
eee ANGEMLCTMA = 08s ko nen Qemeot Facts nce cunlavonee onsth cc. 1,000, 3,000, 
RIN ON WCLY © Tactics covert tstentNeesie ds siobhesbanadeeats: = 2,000, 
eM ELAPTOE TE soe ss tects «paouce rene taty Aabedeh ac vases sebben 1,000, 4,000, 
SLE CIB EI ., Seerisa cov chnchinls Mp cateas gs <nodnrnn gta: 4,000, 5,000, 
Total, Europe and United States... 140,800, 250,000, 
Br BRAEIT 7,251, eis cuhicsneasthe dae Genoased sn ctheese debe analy 12,247, 29,000, 
12. CEN ae Bie Si live ce te ae oe eC 5,000, 15,000, 

PAM CIR eae mcrae area es va caceuteetocarian Sabeinies sasdkew: 1,000, -- 

ENV RAAT PIOR Ins vatecs isd ecdoanvierls o0'd-nuvtivide fucewes. a 000, - 
BMPR MEDELAINGD cy acddaaearis dea tert edkbnih caeon Ieekisciaints 20, 000, 3,000, 
BRO LONT 52s yease sh cone Nes eave avn jop edgar eByadses — 500, 
PEI TI eee caste aes oes ahaa ve lacoeaie, idee —_ 4,000, 
Degree WOT acy tatncsnsin30) jrock ainscetoset 180,047, 301,500, 





SESE SLR TE EEE I a ES ET TE a 


The more important of the figures given in this statement are 
taken direct from the estimates of known authorities. The 
circulation in France, the most important of all, is taken from 
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Tooke, as also that of Holland. The Russian figures are taken 
from the “‘ Gazette de St. Pétersbourg,”’ and quoted by Del Mar. 
The figures for silver for India have been carefully worked out, 
and the amount of gold represents the net import from 1801 to 
1850. All other figures represent estimates founded on the 
various sources of information available. In the case of China 
and Japan no information can be obtained, though it is known 
that in former years Japan produced large quantities of gold. 

The aggregate of gold and silver for Hurope and the United 
States amounts to 390,800,c00/., which is only slightly less than 
the total estimate of 400,000,000/. given by MacCulloch, and 
quoted by Del Mar as the circulation of that year. 


VII.—The Location of the Precious Metais between 1851-70. 


We have next to consider the location of the precious metals 
from 1851 to 1870. | : 

The net imports (+), including production, and net exports (—) 
of each metal during the period were as follows :— 


StaTeMENT 2.—Absorption of Precious Metals, 1851-70. 
{000’s omitted.] 

















Country. Gold. Silver. 
£ £ Ozs. (approximate), 
1. United Kingdom. ......... | + 102,878, + 4,250, + 17,000, 
BY BYrance Wjci teasers | + 203,780, — 41,655, — 166,618, 
SOLE tone + 6,730, + DOG, GP ie eee ads 
BONE tala acl dieue ec Boe GG, Nia ade komad a OU Hale Gao: 
5, Switzerland .i,.0....siseoren + 2,000, sets she 
6. United States ................ + 49,420, + §&,239, Hig 2a. 
(OES UG EVV: Rann Sea aden + 1,880, + 9,693, + 488, 742., 
De HEPIOOTEY ou riueseoeiaseebesuiaee + 3,283, + 16,9389, Anni Gare eae 
OCA MSEPIE Ve Osheuiannods + 15,756, F 163, ~ 653, 
DOr paar eae eS + 7,830, + 4,326, aimee r/c ce 
13s Porbugal Ae. aurea + 2,657, — 2,852, — 11,529, 
DOP OEIISSTR, isso nese aktaa temas + 80,669, + 17,822, + 31,288, 
ERAT IAL Mae oes sch SENT Namen +. 83,659, + 160,292, + 641,166, 
MADE ede) sh Cees eal eee + 5,000, + 12,632, + 60,529, 
A SecA USES AIIA. cal, vse aeuon + 11,701, + 147, + 589, 
TAS SIECLAs. cevucceee alae siesta + 3,934, ma sii 
17, West Africa cic. + 2,180, 
UNG hs Ce 11 MON WRI RA ea + 1,093, at aah 
De Ora Oia hey tants woke as ties + 4,799, + 19,196, 
20. Other countries ........... +) 7,000, + 3,954, + 15,814, 
Production = 545,000, + 191,025, +) 764,100, 











The figures given in this statement represent the absorption of 
each metal in each country so far as can be ascertained; for this 
purpose the production of each country is treated as an import 
into the country, and the net import or export worked out accord- 
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ingly. For example, the United States exported 156,829,000. net 
of gold during the period, but the production in the country was 
215,248,500/., thus the net import or absorption was 49,419,500. 
(in thousands), as shown in the statement. 

The figures for the United States, Australasia, France, and 
India are entirely taken from the published statistics. For the 
United Kingdom the exports are published for the whole period, 
‘but the imports only from the year 1858. For the period 1851 to 
1857 the imports can, however, be fairly accurately estimated, 
because it is known that the bulk of the production of gold in 
Mexico, South America, and West Africa went to England; the 
exports from the United States and France are also given, and 
the nunor exports from other countries have been estimated on the 
basis of averages of the next thirteen years. The statistics for 
Austria from 1859 have also been published, and for the remain- 
ing years of the period a similar average has been taken. The net 
exports of silver from India to Ceylon represent almost the exact 
absorption of that country, and the net export or import of India 
and the United Kingdom with China show the quantity absorbed 
by the latter; but the exports from the United Kingdom do not 
distinguish between exports to China and the Straits; some 
portion, probably about 4 millions, of the China absorption belongs 
to the Straits. West and South Africa traded in precious metals 
almost entirely with the United Kingdom during the period, and 
net figures have accordingly been given. Thus the figures for the 
countries stated above may be accepted as approximately accurate, 
and account for 475,400,cool. of gold out of a production of 
545,000,000/., and 190,700,000/. of silver out of a production of 
191,025,000/., plus 44,536,700/. net exported by France and 
Portugal, equal to 235,561,70c/. in all to be accounted for. For 
the remaining countries no returns have been published, the net 
export from or import into each from the United Kingdom has 
therefore been taken in the cases of Germany, Belgium, Canada, 
Holland, Spain, and Portugal. The figures are probably fairly 
accurate, as the bulk of the net export of silver from France went 
to the United Kingdom and India, and the balance to Austria and 
Russia. The figures for Russia are an estimate based on the 
coinage and production in the country, and the imports of gold 
into and exports of silver from France during the period. 


VIII.—The Location of the Precious Metals between 1871-90. 


We have now to deal with the third and most important 
period, 1871 to 1895, and the figures for the various countries are 
accordingly given in detail year by year, in order that the move- 
ments of the metals in each year may be readily seen, and 
economic inferences drawn therefrom. 


: 
> 
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STATEMENT 3.—LWet Exports or 
[000’s omitted.] ‘ Net imports= +. 
aria 7 5. Switzer: |* States, pore 
Years. | penpere 2. France. | 3. Belgium.| 4. Italy. ay nee 7. Holland. | elaine | 
Production. Production. Production. 
1871...) + 925, |— 8,493, |) =e iggGd 2518 |) 6,394 
°72.....| — 1,279, |— 2,116, | = 530753 | “+ 8,370 4 
, 773... + 1,540, |— 4,343, Wed ane - 336, |  +1,500, | +15,093, 
°74....| + 7,441, |+ 17,324, | a + 3,671, | — 905, 
°78....| + 4,495, |+ 18,835, [J ~ — 4,400, |) —- 660, 
°76..... + 6,961, |+ 20,120, | + 295, +7 9343.9705-1 ) + 3,259, 
"77... — 4,981, |+ 17,430, | + 295, + 9,328, + 1,368, 
778... + 5,905, |+ 9,449, | + 295, |— 203,/ + 14, |+ 11,059, | + +3,750, | + 8,378, 
"79... — 4,209, |— 7,007, | + 295, |— 951,| + 448, |+ 8,016, + 3,428, 
1880...) — 2,374, |— 8,510, | + 295,/—. 17, | + 277, |+ 23,266, |) — 377, 
*B1...., — 5,536, |+ 423, | + 49, |+2,154, | + 805, |+ 24,20%, | —. 107, | — 1,525, 
*82....) + 2,354, |+ 3,655, | — 108, |+2,512,/ + 471, |+ 6,873,| + 450,| — 477, 
83... + 665, |— 2,814, | — 570, |+1,348, | + 776, |+ 47,278, | + 2,809, | — 1,000, 
"84... — 1,268, [4+ 1,831, | — 567, |+ 346, | + 499, |+ 2,398, | + 1,011,| —. 656, 
°85..... + 646, |+ 1,698, | + 452, |—3,586, | — 67, |+ 10,195, | + 1,286, +. S684 
°86....) — 833, |+ 2,512, | + 328, |+ 56,| + 123, |+ 2,373, | + 2,175, |’ + 1,270, 
87...) + 682, |— 6,600, ] + 152, |— 664,| + 149, |+ 13,519,| + 260, | + 2,025, | 
88.00]: B78, |. 3,664) |) + 1227))|—. 6ogy'l 208, \ 1,926) ') 09 872) |, 4) 4,7 
89...) + 8,472, |4+ 8,329, | +2,726, |— 89, | +1,151,|— 3,747,| + .85,| + 784, 
1890... + 9,262, |— 5,325, | +1,876, |— 395, | +1,019, |+ 5,698,| + 499, | + 3,107, 
"OL... + 6,121, |4+° 5,018, | +°° 74, |— 181, | * 298, | "aicog, |} 4° 587,714 597025 
92...) + 6,762, |+11,058, | + 105, |— 523, | + 638, /+ 6,497,/ + 157, | + 1,534, 
°98....| + 5,841, | + 7,532, | + 107, |—2,476, | + 559, |— 11,031, | + 1,271, | + 2,024, | 
94...) +11,948, |+14,160, | +. 746, |— 207, | +1,087, |+ 6,956, | + 624, | +12,292, | 
°95....) +14,658, |+ 380, — 463, | + 778, 1+ 3,033, 1% 220, obo aoeue 
Total...) + 69,571, | + 90,882, | +8,574, — 4,347, #8;122,.\+ 130,202,-| 18,600, + O8,g0n 


























oo 


Wet Imports, Goup, in Sterling, 1871-95. 
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Net exports= —. 


9. Austria. 
Import 
Mt includes 
‘| Production. 
nig 
+ 3,794, 


{+ 2,221, 


| 


+ 2,835, 
+ 1,072, 

276, 
+ 1,815, 
|+ 1,471, 
1,275, 
|+ 2,102, 
|+ 2,114, 
i+ 1,976, 
+ 1,579, 
l+ 1,465, 
907, 
639, 
815, 
| 644, 
1,509, 
1,658, 
3,885, 
8,024, 
|+ 6,332, 


|+13,366, 


|+ 1,087, 


+ 3,714, 
| 


‘| 461,026, 


ee ae 











10. Spain. 


+ 7,157; 





11. Portugal. 


oe 


a 
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798, 
403, 
872, 
317, 
546, 
601, 
154, 
352, 
156, 
578, 
624, 
34, 
3,879, 
549, 
650, 
1,884, 
992, 
895, 
2, 
957, 
TAI, 
1,710, 


1,089, 


268, 














ee 


" [00's omitted.) 


12. Russia. 


Import 
includes 
Production. 
eee OO; 
(4,928; 
+ 2,758, 
HP a. Goo, 
+ 499; 
— 11,449, 
+ 5,046, 
+ 6,427, 
Tescsls 7 Es 
neeke Fp Cop 
— 45527; 
TTA s 
F-22393 90, 
TAS OO, 
ex e337 553 
Ee PA ce 
+ 1,532; 
aman 22.0% 
+ 25490, 
+ 4537, 
Ee EG Rae, 
+ 23,804, 
+ 7,896, 
+'° 16,578, 
+  1O}04.1; 


+12,291, |+ 110,722, 

















13. India. 
Import 
includes 

Production. 





+ 2.696, 
+ 3,002, 
+ 2,553, 
+ 1,618, 
+ 1,756, 
— 314, 
+ 719, 
+ 83, 
+ 348, 
+ 2,769, 
+ 8,043, 
+ 4,394, 
+ 4,169, 
+ 4,332, 
+ 1,917, 
+ 1,470, 
+ 2,263, 
+ 1,905, 
+ 3,440, 
+ 4,545, 
+ 3,485, 
1,571, 
+ 1,581, 
+ 1,093, 
+ 2,650, 


+ 54,836, 











14. China. 
Import 
includes 


Production, 





293; 


173, 


102, 
3955 
281, 


152, 


229; 


520, 


576, 


oo 6,996, 

















15. Austral- 
asia. 
Import 
includes 
Production, 


+ 2,580, 
+ 1,769, 
587, 
14 eee, 
+ 376, 
Oley 
E122, 
+ 3860, 
+ 3,783, 
+ 2,002, 
5A, 
+ 455, 
+ 448, 
+ 4,488, 
+ 884, 
+ 1,961, 
+ 3,581, 
+ 171, 
+ 1,240, 
1210, 
649, 
+ 2,500, 
+ 4,351, 
+ 1,917, 
+ 8,599, 


+ 35,162, 



































oh 

17. South | 18. Japan. 
fina, | now 
includes includes 
Production. | Production. 
+ 1082, [+ 31, 
+1,259,|- 499, 
ote iy? Fi ae 45, 
— 316, |— 1,612, 
ew Ay | 
— 266, |— 1,024, 
+ 107, |— 1,202, 
+ 107, |—' 909, 
+1,408, |— 793, 
— 866, |— 1,177, 
+ 167, |— 428; 
— 348, |— 487, 
— 942, |— 170, 
— 555, |— 198, 
— 814, |+ 87, 
— 322, |+ 220, 
+ 4370; 1+ 45, 
+ 14382,:/—\) 80; 
+2,182, |+ 146, 
— 160,|— 228, 
+ 210, |+ 72, 
+ 103, |— 1,232, 
— 18, |— 188, 
+ 307, |— 562, 

B54, |— 260, 
+ 4,994, |—12,495, 
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STATEMENT 4.—Vet Imports or Net 
[000’s omitted.] Net imports= +. 
ee ee cong 
Years. | Import | 2. France. |3. Belgium. | 4. Italy. Import | 7 Molland. |; 
ue ier aoc Pretuciont 
1871....|. +3,651,. |+ 1,025, |) aes he + 868, |) + 25526, 
ve + 710, |+ 4,091, ss ae + 29%, + 6,197, 
MSc HB, 291 Ve) 97,248) 1 BGR le ce +) T,199,'| bi+1,055, | + 1,829, 
°7 4...) + 210, + 14,428, | + 2,097, + 191, 
"79.1 +1,260, |+ 7,490, |J + 2,068, | J | Pst S235 
°76 + 736, 1+ 5,947, |) EE ek B + 480, 
"77 ..| +2,888, [+ 4,172, + 3,900, + 1,402, 
°78..... — 79, |+ 4,754, | $ +5,602,)-—- 124, + 385, |+ 6,967, 1+ + 990, | + Tj90m, 
79 —- 148, |+ 3,020, | a AES O We s 593, He iis Gets + 5738 
EBSOL. LOTS VaR sass ty + 443, |+. 994, |+ 6,341, 1) + 1,295, 
EBL mel BB TE Ose ee QL T ie Aga a Ofek Seo, 4+ 199, | + 3,276, 
82 + 3858, |— 743, }+ 1,188, |4+2,061, |+ 662, |+ 5,966, + 216, | + 12525 
°83...] + 218, |— 581, |+ 278, |+1,875,|+ 596,)/+ 5,549,| + 170, | + 1,050, 
°84,..) — 284, [+ 2,589, |}+ 1,089, |— 367, |+ 457, 1+ 5,586, + °°) 69) jo) 44675 
*8d..... — 3834, |+ 3,922, |/+ 108, |+ 868,|/— 67, |+ 4,500,| + 138,| + 748, 
°86....) + 309, |+ 2,027, /+ 505,.}+ 139, 1+ 399, )+ | 6,011, +) 117, ae 
87...) + 68, |+ 1,589, |+ 19, |— 233, |+ . 541, )+ 5,777, + 55,| + 939, 
BBN B44, |4! 2.166, [4 BOB, 14. 'anis We. 619, Ie Reet | ie BOO) eee 
OBOE a86e 1G Sea ha Seo Ue aoe 1 2BY, Wee elma esd) One 
1890...) —: 420, |+ 1,218, |+ 1,962, |+. 34, 1+ 975, 1+ 47,946, | — 528, | + .1,368; 
°O1..... —3,698, | + 1,296, |+ 59, |—- 156, /+ 904, |+ 9,995,} + 870,| + ° 524, 
°92..... —8,269, |+ 710, |+ 64,.)4) 325; 042) 20 ie Bae, + 628,| — 239, 
"93....| —1,634, [+ 1,328, |+ 65, |+ 429, |— 142, |+ 5,250, + 182, | --aynes, 
04.0) 4,184, >, veges le 596, | 4ig aha, 4) OG f= a ayae) |) B88) ee 
°95..... + 835, |+ 2,509, |— 186, |— 98, |+ 1,210, /+ 1,292, + 230, | + 61, 




















Total) — 475, |+ 73,289, | +17,538, + 8,784, + 10,615, |} + 110,744, +3,120, | +26,086, 


SS ES RE SE IS SS Rg SS SSS 
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Exports, SILVER, in Sterling, 1871-95. 

Net exports= —. [000’s omitted.] 

i RF ea Ay MOONS TAL oO oe 

19. Austria. 12. Russia. 15. Japan. 

mi Import : 11. Import ; : Import 17. Straits 

Spain. : 13. India. 14, China, t . Ceylon. 

incl tee Portugal.| includes ects eh includes | 18 Ceylon Settlements. 

Production. Production. 




















rr 1,084. b= 20, a 142, |+ dbo F me 35465, bu 505, +, 474, ‘| 


Se CGS A ODO ler bo 41S PA WEB yy bik. BOS | Pb eas 





390s hae Be White, 25036, 1 BSpp oA hie hime LOD Ee! 466: 

AMOe sy is, ir NZ AAO at A OBA ETAT Sy me Boe. lt Raa | 

+ 1,668,|—. 1,| + 765, |+ 2,932, |+ 1,822,| — 679, |+ 672, 
f 


fe 190, 1 BOL 48 Oe ASB Ly is 35006, 404681, OP 0 618: 








Deer hl dm) SBT Le TEEN 25850, t LA. ke Tam, 





+ 650, + 30, | — 103, |+ 3,093, Bh 33437; ia 2, + 486, 


116, | 








+ 151, | —118, | 4+.) 565, 1+ 6,686, \—* 424; | —1,062, [+ 
23, Pe By 4 4b2,!| 4 4,904 [+ 2,356, = 664, 1+) 304; 1) 
ete CNR) Arh BAB (Rs | OA Te BOG tb goer bls a) AROS 


+ 1,138,|/+ 10,;| — 988, /+ 8,047, |+ 85, |; — 600, |+ 308, + 1,841, 
PETA ee Oost ey 1S Oy.) 4 8.852, 14) 1,922, |} + GAO” |b zg, + 2,304, 


+  379,|+ 12,/ + 242, 1+ 6,203, |+ 1,888, | + 715, |+ 669, + 1,751, 





+ 194,/—° 1, | +. 236, /+ 8,886, |+ 1,289, | + 752, |+.-29,| + ° 603, 
+ o1r3, | +1382) ) + 4335) +9) 5,022) 1+. 1,692, 4 +. 74> \+ 189; Se 568, 
+ 6,;+ 70,| +. 249, |+ 5,948, |+ 1,576, |‘— 522, |+ -314,| + 789, 


nO, eta 2O8 | BS BBB hl ARR ome 2) aga tC OT8h 





— 159, tnd O27, | | 6,908) 1+) 2,617, | +2,852, | 308, +. 2,186, 





+ 280,14 Gl.) + | 590,1+ 12,440,1—) 214, | —2,063,. |+. 425, + 69, 
RO Soo b= S01. +886, (1 8.888 1, 669) 1°+2,569, |e) 406,.| 4 1,ESb) 
360; ) F407.) + 1,063)... 982). 1,046, ) +3,047, | +) 243, + 1,636, 


— 61,|— 35, | + 2,425, /+ 9,116, |+ 4,152, | + 874, |+ 117, | + 1,180, 


2,791, |+ 4,607, | + 4,400, | — 693, |+ 506, rd GAO 





SOM Re Hutto, (eeu S. Bast 08S | B82. de 26a, | eo Oa 























1+7,114, +14,991, | +606, | +21,193, |+141,82]1, |+ 37,464, | +1,168, |+9,049, + 36,164, 


( 
Asi 






per RS ET 


Year. 





S712, 
eT 2 
Ete 
VTA 
AY vest 
16. 
we Oe 
Y haw 
Os 


1880.... 
=e ee 





182i... 
SBS iis. 
84... 
“BB... 
86... 
‘BT... 
88... 


aSO:., 


1890.... 
a es 
Oak 
"98..4. 
eo Tees 


?O5.... 





94, 


1. United 
Kingdom. 





+ 14,488, 


J+ 2,824, 


+ 13,331, 
+ 864, 
+ 5,316, 


+ 3,349, 


| + 10,455, 


363, 


702, 


905, 
166, 
1,663, 


+ 


1,033, 


1,347, 


1,647, 


aL 


1,637, 


+ 304, 


7,523, 
8,076, 


2,113, 


— 19,668, 


|—19,708, 


—11,012, 
— 9,404, 
+ 2,693, 


— 24,619, 














2. France. 





+ 4,068, 
+ 16,279, 
tT 295359, 
+ 59,385, 
+ 31,608, 
ee 7505 Os 
18,2075 
21,700, 


+14,140, 


75136, 
95459, 
354555 
22,7579 
+12,275; 
+ 19,359, 
+ 10,723; 
+ 8,547; 
ae apa beste) 


at Ot 03 


6,131, 
6,902, 


4,283, 


+ 8,950, 


6,591, 


+ 20,160, 


+ 336,736, 
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3. Belgium. 








+ 10,530, 


+ 25,501, 








J 
| 


J 


+ 1,007, 


+ 5,298, 





+ 18,186, 
+ 5,162, 
+ 1582. 
+ 2,674, 
+ > 108, 
+ bbls 


+10,402, 


+ 9,872, 
+ 315, 
+ 887, 


438, 


4,941, 


1,089, 





+ 80,505, 


StateMENT 5.—WNet Inports or Net 


[000’s omitted.] 


4. Italy. 


+ 


+ 


173; 
S21, 
7555 
2,890, 
27,134; 
785, 


———SS ee 


53,834, 


Tatal . | 





5. 





ao 


Switzer. 
land. 


1,758, 
2,778, 


4,564, 
4,286, 
3,078, 
2,829, 
2,165, 

332, 
2,111, 
2,911, 
3,465, 
7,066, 


4,905, 
4,815, 
2,439, 
959, 
792, 
9,728, 














6. United 
States. 


3.445; 
1,182; 
4,855, 
ens ee 
8,725; 
cont, 
17,076, 
27,247) 


25,901, 


29,125, 
27,208, 
2757395 
+ 26.38%, 
26,484, 
22.204, 
26,609, 
31,073; 
31,068, 


28,853, 


+ 39,989, 
53,236, 
475353, 
3593735 
14,718, 


10,385, 
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Net Imports= +. 














7. Holland. | 8. Germany. 
7) +: 110,020, 
+ 24,662, 

+ 4,288,|+ 7,400, 
| + 788, 
J + 3,473, 
< + $2,183; 
| +5055 8atg 
+4507, 7, 09% 

| + 4,556, 
J + 5,950, 
+ 926, |+ 5,644; 
+ 1,002, |+- 45,823: 
+ 806, |+ 4,986, 
+ 278, |+ 2,420, 
+ 683, |+ , 3,672; 
+ 618, |+ 2,568, 
+ «204, |-* we,o525 
— 1,451, |+ 4,400, 
— 7,500, |+ 5,412, 
— 2,655, |+ 6,884, 
+ 4,635, |+ 2,793, 
+ 8,786, |— 1,438, 
+ 889, |— 7,603, 
+ 3,138, |— 1,136, 
+ 1,884, |+ 488, 


+ 56,810, |+ 558,919, |+16,128, |+ 113,832, 





——- 
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Net Exports= —. 


| 9. Austria. | 10. Spain. 




































+ 4,182, | — 79, 
+ 2,901,| — 384, 
acl Part 1S, 
+ 7;745,| — 12, 
OBO. ta 6, 
+ 774, | + 186, 
Be Ol T eae tis aaa 4 
+ 2,966,; + 189, 
+ 707,| — 5652, 
oat Roe Rial ae cee o- 8 
+ 1,467, | + rg 
+ 6,291, | + - 48, 
donb453, beh S88, 
+ 1,799, | + 58, 
ee OS Saahs 6, 
ry 690, (0 + O98, 
+ 34,1 + 377, 
Beste ae, 
— 894, 

at .400,"| + 305, 
+ 16,988, | — 473, 
e222 3 + 2,955, 
Te Ald, — 234, 
—~ ~— 224, 

woo ht), Ol, 


———— — | 


+ 68,585, | +3,526, 









11. Portugal. 








Exports, SILVER, in Ounces, 1871-95. 


12. Russia. 


+ 564, 


tapeas TABS 


+ 


EL,891; 
10,082, 
25220, 
Soa sy 
2,545, 
479, 


255995 


2,124, 
Z,200, 
4595; 

895, 
1,148, 
1,164, 
2,288, 
1,341, 
1,651, 


5,210, 


2,969, 
+ 4,720, 
+) 03408, 
+ 16,338, 
+ 23,145, 


+ 33,490, 





+ 127,505,| + 735,676,| + 214,129, 














[000’s omitted.]’ 


13. India. 





+ 6,791, 
+ 21,566, 
85S. 
+ 19,895, 
+ 11,913, 
+ 19,796, 
+ 57,488, 
+ 15,495, 


+ 31,309, 


+ 19,402, 
Fea as) 
+ 87,411, 
+ 18,285, 
+ 29,411, 
+41,151, 
+ 26,565, 
+ 31,992, 
+ 32,674, 


+ 38,807, 


+ 62,608, 
+31,334, 
+ 44,501, 
+ 61,419, 
+ 38,212, 


+ 26,772, 

















14, China. 


— 13,744, 
+ 45723, 
bie FS 27 
+ 5,683, 
7,688, 
13,679, 
16,460, 
15,923; 


1,985, 


10,822, 
2,996, 
395; 
9,120, 
8,953; 
6,361, 
8,845, 
8,478, 


1,078, 
3,505, 
+ 6,309, 
+ 27,985, 
+ 36,488, 


+ 24,719, 


ee | 
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15. Japan. 





+ 2,003, 


+ 2,009, 
788, 
3,509, 
2,866, 
3,100, 
621, 
10, 


4,974, 


3,052, 
2,766, 
2,792, 
3,038, 
3,390, 


3,714, 


+ 13,222, 


— 10,380, 
+ 13,682, 
+ 23,794, 
+ 2,522, 
— 5,743, 
— 30,742, 


———— ee 


478, 














16. Ceylon. 


+ 1,879, 
#25207, 
+ 2,010, 


+ 2,361, 


+ 2,837, 


+:2,810, 
+ 514, 
#17729 8; 


+ 543, 


+ 1,396, 
Hey S218 35 
+ 1,432, 
2 oR. 
+ 3,172, 
+ 145, 
+ 1,002, 
+1,687, 
1,969; 


+ 1.7 L6, 


Te 251375 
+ 2,645, 
+ 1,466, 
+ 791; 
+ 4,194, 


+ 1,327, 


+ 44,876, 
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17. Straits 
Settlements. 








| 

| 

r + 79,755, 
| 

| 

+ 38,720, 
+ §.56]) 
+ 10,987, 
+ 8,302, 
+ 2,977, 
+ 3,007, 
+ 4,248, 
+ 5,47], 
+ 12,290, 
ats 349, 
+ 6,364, 
+ 9,866, 
+ 7,949, 
+ 6,134, 
+ 7,604, 
+ 177,536, 


—t, 
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In these statements the figures given for the following countries 
are taken from the published statistics of imports and exports, 
the production of each country when so stated, being treated as 
an import into the country. 


1, United Kingdom. 8. Germany. | 
2. France. 9. Austria. 
3. Belgium. From 1876. 10. Spain. 

4, Italy. 11. Portugal. 
5. Switzerland. From 1876. 12. Russia. 
6. United States. 13. India. 
7. Holland. From 1876. 14. China. 


The statistics for Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland do not 
divide gold from silver from 1871 to 1875, the division for the 
first two has been made from the net exports from or imports into 
the United Kingdom to or from each country. The figures for 
Switzerland for these years cannot be ascertained. The figures for 
China, both gold and silver, are compiled from the exports and 
imports from and to the United Kingdom, the United States and 
India, to and from China, and are probably fairly accurate. 

The figures for South Africa, &c., are taken from exports from 
and imports into the United Kingdom and India. 

The figures for Ceylon are obtained from the net export from 
India to that island, and those for the Straits from the net export 
from the United Kingdom, plus the net export from or import 
into India. 

The figures for Spain are taken from the net export from or 
import into the United Kingdom, and in all these cases, where 
actual estimates are not published, the figures given are approxi- 
mately correct. 

In every case, except for the United States, the calendar year 
-has been taken, in the United States the official year from Ist July 
to 30th June has been given. 

Statement 4 gives the value of silver as published in the 
currency of each country converted into sterling. Statement 5 
gives the weight of silver in ounces, worked out from the average 
price in London for each year. 

Summarising the results thus arrived at, we obtain the 
following :— 
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i STATEMENT 6.—Gold. 
[000’s omitted.] 
Country. Absorption. Net Export. 
£ £ 
Production 2ssssd:..isce0s<e; — 630,758, 
1, United Kingdom ........ 69,571, ~ 
BGA PATCH scien ore castovsanasbinuss 90,882, — 
Sa Rolaiumien shine 8,574, — 
Sh Tih Yi irs cal wep tenance enanvrr> — 4,247, 
B. Switzeriand~ saces-vcsoveses 8,722, _— 
6. United States ............ 130,202, — 
Te Gl RR, Segcnseas is: 15,660, — 
Sa GERMS disc camckyateroenss 68,306, — 
GSA RGING ! scscaccarcptSeraaciers: 61,026, — 
LOS Halt Sekt aie 7,157, — 
Lic, Portngal osc inn Bhioaciets 12,292, — 
LPs USAT yea. cunntioh ave Gees 110,722, — 
Eh LILO besa saneet teen titer ores: 54,836, — 
24 Ching Seu Ane Siesta — 6,996, 
15, Australasia ® 2.20: .000..55: 35,162, — 
16. South Africa ..............-. 4,994, — 
17> Japan. pts Mer mo 12,494, 
18. Other countries............ _ 23,611, 
678,106, 678,106, 
STATEMENT 7,.—WSilver. 
[000’s omitted.] 
Silver. Ounces. 
Country. = 
Net Import. Net Export, Net Import. Net Export. 
; £ £ 
Production ............ -_ — 505,573, — 2,503,754, 
1. United Kingdom — 475; — 24,619, 
De UYSNCE \c..pfe0nsccses: 73,289, —_ 336,736, a 
o: Belgium :....icn2.3 17,538, — 80,505, — 
LUG LY es otc sae ates 8,784, | = 53,833, — 
5. Switzerland ........ 10,615, | — 56,810, — 
6. United States 110,744, | — 558,919, ae 
POMTLOLUATIO <ia,.svseae>: 3,120, ae 16,128, — 
8. Germany ............. 26,086, | --- 113,832, ee 
 ANISEIID .,-0sps0ses9n02 7,114,-, 4 — 45,117, — 
USSR) ees 14,991, ove 68,585, — 
PieePOrtugal............cc¢ 606, — 3,525, — 
Be EGIBSED © seeds see 20? 21,1938, — 127,505, — 
diac. ..8).. 141,821, ae 735,676, ee. 
SARA RTINE 2004 dais seve sts $7,464, - -- 214,129, — 
FEV aP DOTY 5 <cvcccnssedersoess- 1,168, — — 478, 
Bee eE IIA Y 1OTY) 3.22 ateouse sus. 9,049, — 44,876, — 
Mer mireits: 42. sihccet 36,164, —- 177,536, — 
18. Other countries.... — | 13,698, -— 104,861, 
519,746, 519,746, 2,633,712, 2,633,712, 
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It will be noticed that the gold absorbed in the seventeen 
countries given amounted to 678,106,036/., against a production, 
plus net export, of 654,495,399/. during the period, representing 
an excess absorption of 23,610,637/. This is probably mainly 
accounted for by an export considerably in excess of the production 
in Mexico and South America. The net import into the United 
Kingdom alone from those countries exceeded the production, and 
large exports also went to the United States and France. 

In the case of silver we find that the seventeen countries given 
absorbed 519,745,599/. in value, and 2,633,712,483 ozs. in weight, 
against a production plus export of 506,047,936/. in value, and 
2,528,851,412 ozs. in weight. 

It is not probable that the excess absorbed represented an 
actual net export from any country or countries not entered in the 
statement, and the inference is that the production is under 
estimated, or that the returns are not quite accurate. ; 

Dr. Soétbeer in his “‘ Materialien ’’ (1886) discussed the trust- 
worthiness or otherwise of the published returns of the movements 
of the precious metals, and gave examples of obvious inaccuracies, 
notably in the movement between England and France. In 
support of this he gave the following figures :— 


STATEMENT 8. 


[000’s omitted.) 






































1871-85. Gold. Silver. 
oe Se ee ee eee . . Cok ND 5 eS 
Bp sername mee Eek = 22,839, 

* Hotistits ta coe auth ae ee ae 7/364 
Excess—British statistics ...c.......:0000088 7 8,846, I pie Tr 
Dotidtiog scence, ee Sees 
Geiaistic bettie ks ween te AUS 
Excess—French statistics ..........cc0e 6,065, i igitaep ees 
Dal, cba resi. coasteedtcuos seo eee 14,911, 17,249, 





Thus we find that according to the British statistics, the United 
Kingdom exported gold to France to the amount of 4,367,g0ol. net, 
while the French statistics show a net import of 19,278,550/., a 
difference of 14,910,650/., and in silver the British statistics show 
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a net import into England of 5,828,700/., and the French statistics 
a net export from England of 11,420,2001., giving a difference of 
17,248,gool. Thus, if the British statistics are correct, France 
credits herself with an absorption during the period of 15 millions 
of gold, 17; millions of silver in excess of the actual figures, and 
the agreement between the movements of the metals between 
the United Kingdom and the United States during the same 
period points to the conclusion that the British statistics are 
well kept. But, even if inaccuracies are traceable, it is evident 
that the returns are of value to arrive at practical conclusions 
because, as Dr. Soétbeer says, “the same method is used in 
“these countries year after year, and we get therefore a clue 
“as to the general tendency from one year to another of 
“each country’s trade in the precious metals.” The countries 
given in the statement include all the main absorbers of both 
gold and silver; the absorption by the countries not named 
was probably very small, the aggregate of the absorption is very 
slightly in excess of the production, thus proving the general 
accuracy of the whole. If any countries are credited with an 
excess over the actual return, it may be accepted that the countries 
of the Latin Union and the United States are at least as likely to 
have been thus treated as any other country, and any inaccuracy 
might cut either way. The figures given in this paper, though 
showing a slight excess of production, will therefore be taken in 
making the comparisons that follow. 


IX.—The Circulation of 1851, plus absorption of Precious Metals, 
1851-95. 


Summarising the circulation of 1851 and the absorption by 
each country from that year to 1895, we arrive at the stocks of 
the metals in each country, as given on p. 100. 

In the statement, Canada, West Africa, ‘‘ other countries’ and 
Japan are credited with less gold than must have been actually 
taken by them, because it has not been found possible to give | 
accurate figures for the first three during the period 1871-95, 
and Japan for the period 1851-70. Australasia and South 
Africa are included in “‘ other countries’ as regards the circulation 
in 1851. ; 

As regards silver, Switzerland and Japan have not been 
allotted any for the period 1851-70, for want of information, and 
the Straits have been similarly treated, whilst China has probably 
been credited with the silver retained by the Straits. But, on the 
other hand, it is probable that a considerable portion of the 
absorption of the Straits for the period 1871-95 found its way 
to China, so that the aggregate totals given may be treated as 

H 2 
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approximately correct. ‘‘ Other countries” have not Neen credited 
with any silver for the period 1871-95, and it is probable that a~ 
considerable amount was eyed by countries not specified in the 


statement. 
_ We are now ina estes to make our first calculations 


_ STATEMENT 9. 
[000’s omitted.j 












































Country. Gold. Silver. 

£ £ ozs. 
1. United Kingdom ......... 213,949, ely wha 48,381, 
Dich PRDGS eaiatccrcisr ensuite rPosnt 297,662, 131,634, 570,118, 
fil ok) Fegih his Paks Ape a Aoi 16,304, 21,444, 96,129, 
Maps DCS 8 ren pen cere eae ene 1,353, 15,184, 793433, 
B. Switzerland ccs. secssees 11,722; 13,615, 68,810, 
6. United States ..........000. 194,622, | 144,783, 695,074, 
EET OF IATIC Be sscecteeek cacti 31,541, 24,8138, 102,900, 
85, Germany sien sore 74,589, 78,025, 321,588, 
Ee SL rae Ci tes eRe per 78,782, 14,277, 73,770; 
AO; Spain Pied csc dine 32,987, 25,317, 109,890, 
lis Rertigal gyn 17,948, 724, ~ - 35997, 
LD. SRUS61B ena ede reves . 172,191,~ 50,215, 243,593, 
LB SURG Pea cera pact corer 150,742, 331,112, 1,492,842, 
14: Chine: tay eae asks 3,004, 65,096, 324,668, 

LB. FAM etraAlasia sco 46,863, _ = 

16.2 Canada. 2.004 ee 4,934, —= nas 

17 West Afvica 2505528 3,180, — ie 

18: Bouthakes. aa etree 6,087, — — 
ESM Ee) seep eyes nA os ey 7,005, 4,168, EU562 25 
205 Cey lou ta eaceceneatenrneneet — 14,348, 66,071, 
21. Straits Settlements........ — 40,164, 193,536, 
22. Other countries ............ 13,501, 19,101, 76,403, 
ote) 2s Geen ante eers 1,379,416, 1,011,795, 4,578,715, 
Circulation, 1851 ........5...... 180,047, 301,500, 1,206,000, 
Production, 1851-96 ............ 1,175,758, 696,598, 3,267,854, 
Total Je suao eerie 1,355,805, 998,098, 4,473,854, 








X.—Gold versus Silver Stocks. 
The stock of gold and silver in each country is absorbed— 
(1.) In coinage. 
(2.) In the Arts. 
(3.) Asa “latent reserve.” 


The second of these is reported to absorb the bulk, but gold and 
silver used in the arts are always liable to be remelted and sold if 
the process is found profitable, and it may be assumed that if the 
value of silver rose from 26d. an ounce to over 60d., in most cases 
it would be profitable to sell, if any suspicion existed that its price 
would fall again. 
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In the present case, without any statistics to prove one way or 
the other, there is a general suspicion that the Latin Union and 
the United States would be unable to maintain the price at 60d., 
and the result would be the sale of the metal to a very large 
amount. What that amount would be can only be estimated, and 
it is proposed to do this first on possibilities and afterwards on 
probabilities. : | 

It is of course obvicus that large amounts of both metals have 
been absorbed since 1851 in such a way as to prevent their being 
brought into the market, but it may be assumed that the amount 
so absorbed is proportionately greater in gold than in silver, 

because the same inducement would not be held out for melting 
down gold as for silver. We propose, however, for the present to 
place both metals on the same footing in this respect, and assume 
that the same proportion of each would be available for sale, gold 
for silver or silver for gold, as the case might be, at the ratio of 
155 : 1, making silver equivalent to 60°84d. an ounce. 

On this assumption we arrive at the following combinations 
from Statement 9. 

The Latin Union is composed of France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Greece. Figures for the last named are not obtainable, 
‘but as it is well known that the stock of the precious metals in 
the country is almost nil, the comparisons will not be vitiated by 
their omission. 

Combination No. 1. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
Latin Union and United States v. The World. 


521,662,3170. 3,069,150,488 ozs. at 60°84d. an ounce = 
778,029,6480, 


Combination No. 2. - 


GOLD. SILVER. 
Latin Union and United States v. The World (excluding India, which country 
621,662,3171, is to have an open mint), 


1,576,308,300 ozs. at 60°84d. an ounce 
= 399,594,1670. 


Combination No. 3. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
Latin Union and United States v. Europe only (including “ Other Countries’’). 
2¥,662,2070, 980,520,806 ozs. at 60°84d. an ounce = 


248,562,0240. 


The first combination shows that the Latin Union and the 
United States would be drained of their gold long before the 
whole of the silver of the rest of the world was absorbed, with 
the result that the countries named would cease to be double 
standard countries, and would have to adopt a silver basis; the 
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price of silver would then fall, and the bimetallic conditions 
would fail. In the second and third combinations, the bimetallic 
countries would maintain the parity between gold and silver, but 
it will be shown hereafter that India and the East should not be 
excluded as markets providing silver in exchange for gold at the 
profitable ratio proposed. 


XJ.—The Ooinages of the World, 1851-95. 


It is now proposed to consider the coinages of the world. 


STATEMENT 10. 

















[000’s omitted.]J 
1, Poa, Ds 4. 5. 6. 7. 
Gold. Silver. 
| Period, | 
Chiat aoe Coining Veats 
7 5” nite Fy 
Country. Period. Amount. 1873-95, States Value, 1873-95. 
Coining | 1873-95. 
| Value. 
£ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom /1851-95 | 356,743, | 193,181,] 29,056,| 19,977, 74,893, 
ATTANICO. cc -Siecvessoecteet *51-95 | 311,083, | 47,768,] 46,785,| 15,900, 59,028, 
United States........ ’51-95 | 348,286, | 207,724, 1 124,688, | 118,363,| 420,860, 
Beloit ceases: 51-95 | 23,652, | 14,587,] 18,329,| 6,426, 23,616, 
Ttalyacs crater °51-95 | 19,575, 8,749,1 24,573,| 12,435,| 46,951, ~ 
Holian@’ 22a 51-95 6,904, 6,778,1 29,599,| 5,078, 18,833, 
Germany................ 57-95 | 151,615, | 127,340,] 60,381,| 18,594, 69,032, 
AMUBLIIR Feet: 57-95 | 46,842, | 37,180,] 62,899,| 38,812,| 144,090, 
HUIS SI. 2. p tats cvadeaae 751-95 | 164,906, | 89,634,] 32,823,| 13,729, 50,969, 
Scandinavia ........ 73-95 9,849, 9,849,] 2,585,| 4,562, 16,937, 
Npainier. santas "73-95 | 42,364, | 42,864,] 33,574,| 33,574,| 124,644, 
Portiigal diane 754-95 1,769, 677,] 5,231,| 3,536, 13,728, 
Tncisiegeceete 51-95 — — 302,316,| 151,008,| 566,184, 
AF bak Eerie ene eee °73-95 | 11,028, | 11,028,] 35,983,| 35,983,| 133,586, 
Mexico ns ccenis: °73-95 2,556, | 2,556,)110,877,|110,877,; 411,631, 
ley bite acre °73-95 474, 474,] 2,897,| 2,897, 10,756, 
S. America ............ "73-95 7,444, 7,444,] 16,233,| 16,233, 60,267, 
BL OPAL Sedcesccess 1,505,090, | 807,333, | 938,829, | 602,979, | 2,245,405, 
Producti of ; 
peers teat 51-95 |1,175,768, | 579,616, | 857,627, | 639,402, | 2,373,769, 











The figures in this statement show that whether taken for a 
long period, 1851-95, or for a shorter, 1873-95, the coinages of the 
world exceed the amount of gold produced. This is accounted 
for by the fact that no record has been kept in most countries of 
recoinage of either domestic or foreign coin, and the recoinage of 
the latter is often very extensive. 

No deductions as regards the amount of the disposable metals 
in each country are, therefore, possible from the coinage returns, 
and the statement is given to show that this is the case. 
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XII.—The Monetary Stocks of the World. 


We will next consider the monetary stocks of the precious 
metals in each country on the Ist January, 1896 :— 
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Statement 11.—WMonetary Stocks of the World, 1st January, 1896. 


(000’s omitted.] 











Stock of 
Country. Gold. 
£ 
1. United Kingdom ........ 122,000, 
Be HTARCE  o.......sscece0000:---t 161,000, 
BE ISOISIUM...........0cccceeecsvey- 10,500, 
OT oo ececk naar 21,000, 
Zo. Switzerland ........\........ 3,500, 
MG, GYEECE ois. i.leecceces cee 100, 
7. United States ............ 140,000, 
EL OUETIG, .00500..cccsoecrcenvnse 5,500, 
Be OLTMANY ~.........cceccecess 141,000, 
SS 40,000, 
MSD AID ocsescsesecceisasis.2scaee- 8,000, 
OFCUPAL, «0... fssccsecosesenes 1,000, 
Se 101,000, 
Be. Scandinavia. ............0.. 6,700, 
BL ULEDY | 0.4. .c0.0.co0sr-eesee ..| 10,500, 
16. Roumania, Servia, 8.100 
and Bulgaria ........ } FMS 
MICE oo c5.u3cesecnascosssnses: — 
18. Chinaand Hong Kong} — 
19. Australasia.............00.. 2'7,000, 
BE CANAD) §.. cass. cvessocesncooee 3,000, 
AE re 16,000, 
MEE CCYION -..............0:c0000: se 
23. Straits Settlements 
and Siam.....,.......+. } 
1 eee 26,500, 
MO. MEXICO 2............ccs00e000 1,000, 
26. Central American 100 
0 eee : 
aK Slee American States} ~8,000, 
28. Cuba, Haiti, and 
ER ERE oo5, sa civesca sess oeabals 
SENVUAR LE cvceun ca. dvosvict> 865,900, 
Add limited tender coin...) — 
Wom SS 865,900, 








Full Tender. 


Nominal Value 
Rs. 10 = 11, 
Mexican 
Dollar = 
American Dollar. 
£ 
9°;479, 
10,415, 

2,604, 





104, 
11,750, 
ope ys 
19,160, 
5,207, 


729, 


6,249, 
708, 


2325337; 
70,000, 


1,041, 
7,208, 
15,000, 


40,000, 


20,208, 
2,500, 
7291, 
1,144, 








659,155, 
126,804, © 





7855959; 











Stock of Silver. 








Nominal 
Value, 
Full Value, 
Silver 
Countries. 


£ 
90,479, 
10,415, 
2,604, 
104, 
115,750, 
11,021, 
19,160, 
5,207, 








729, 
6,249, 
708, 


135,530, 
33,542, 


1,041, 
7,208, 
8,750, 


19,167, 


9,683, 
1,159, 
3,381, 
1,144, 


——_— 


483,031, 
126,804, 














609,835, 


Ounces. 


ee 


339,154, 
38,004, 
9,502, 
3795 
414,387, 
40,527) 
61,604, 
18,601, 





——s 


2,660, 


— 


23,343, 
2,583, 
798,657, 
263,940, 


35497; 
275456, 
51,542, 

150,823, 
76,197, 
9,122, 


26,604, 
4,197, 


253535779; 
425,934, 








2,779,713, 


Limited Tender. 


Nominal 
Value. 


£ 
25,353, 


312, 


126,804, 














Ounces. 


85,234, 
40,835, 
4,936, 
18,691, 
1,479, 
704, 
552578; 
2,426, 
78,712, 
26,853, 
3457773 
5,108, 
2539303, 
8,639, 
79775; 


11,074, 





4255934, 





’ The figures in this statement have been taken from the report 
of the Director of the United States Mint, except as regards the 
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circulation of silver in India, China, Japan, Ceylon, Siam and the 
Straits Settlements. ; 
The differences are as follows :— 


STATEMENT 12. 
[000’s omitted.] 
































United States Report. Figures Adopted. 
OZzSs. : Ozs. 

India... ee eT I51 Bl, 798,657, 
Chai Pontes eee 571,025, 263,940, 
Ceylon iivnsogoi wintse ‘ 51,542, 
The Straits ........ i 182,128; } peaeas 
Sinn ee toes 147,172, 531923) 
PAPA Te wc we 69,590, 34,796, 

Total eeiee.. 1,647,702, 120207 Sey 





The figures adopted, therefore, give a circulation of 344,944,000. 
. ounces of silver less than those given by the Director. 

The monetary stock in India is taken from the figures given 
year by year in the paper, “ Silver prices in India,” published in 
the Society’s Journal for March, 1897, and includes the active 
circulation, the coin in the presidency banks, and the coin estimated 
as hoarded. The figures are worked out on scientific principles, 
and probably approximate the actual amounts. The stock in China 
as estimated by the Director of the United States Mint appears 
to be too high. The use of silver as currency is comparatively 
recent; copper or actual barter was formerly the ordinary medium 
of exchange, and it is reported that even now barter is consider- 
ably more resorted to than currency in the interior. 

In 1851, the silver currency consisted only of Mexican dollars, 
and it is known that the circulation of these was very low at that 
time; since 1851, the net import of silver from the United King- 
dom, India, and the United States amounted only to 264,658,000 
ounces, with perhaps a small addition from Japan and the Straits, 
and as the Mexican dollars ordinarily reached China through the 
United States and Hong Kong, and China is not a silver producing 
country, it is difficult to understand how the present monetary 
stock of the country is estimated at 571,000,000 ounces by the 
Director of the United States Mint. The figure given in this 
paper, 264,000,000 ounces, seems nearer the mark. 

As regards the Straits, Ceylon, and Siam, the Director gives. 
329,900,000 ounces, which appears excessive, as the net import 
into these countries between 1851 and 1896 probably did not 
exceed 242,000,000 ounces. The population of the Straits, Ceylon, 
&c., was 3,800,000, and of Siam, 5,000,000, on Ist January, 1896, 
and the circulation allotted by the Director gives 13°5/. and 8-081. 
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per head respectively, or nineteen and twelve times that of India, 
and it is known that the habits of the people in Siam and Ceylon, 
and to some extent in the Straits, are not very dissimilar from 
those of the people of India, though in some respects the two latter 
are more advanced. In allotting the figures in this paper, the 
Straits and Siam are grouped together, as the great bulk of the 
silver imported into the latter country seems to have entered 
through .the former, and Ceylon is shown separately, the circum- 
stances of the country being quite different. 

Japan also appears to have been allotted too high a stock of 
silver in the American returns, as the net import between 1871 
and 1895 amounted to 11% million ounces only, though no doubt 
this figure was considerably increased by the-unrecorded import of 
silver rupees in the pockets of British travellers. 

The aggregate monetary stocks of the world are thus estimated 
to be 865,900,000/. in gold and 785,959,000/., nominal value, in 
silver, giving in weight 2,779,713,000 ounces. 

It may be urged that no deductions from a bimetallic point of 
view can be obtained from these figures, because in countries with 
a gold and a silver standard a great deal of the silver is coined at 
a more favourable (to silver) ratio than 155:1. As a matter of 
fact the full legal tender value of silver coins of all countries is 
either 154: 1 or higher. 

In the United States, Holland, Turkey, Mexico, Japan, Egypt, 
and Hawaii the ratio is higher, and in all those countries it might 
be remunerative to melt down their silver coin and sell for gold 
Barc, <1: 

As regards the limited tender silver coin, in all countries 
except Turkey and Egypt, the coinage is at a lower ratio than 
153:1, but such coin is only legal for limited amounts, and it 
might happen that the stock was greater than required, when it 
would be remunerative to the Government of the country to sell 
some portion of it for gold, especially if the gold stock of the 
country required replenishing; and in this connection it should 
be remembered that with a high gold reserve any country 
could do without silver altogether, its place being filled by paper. 
It is quite possible that under the conditions proposed many 
countries might sell their silver coin for gold at 153: 1, store the 
gold, and issue paper as small coin, with the ultimate object of 
repurchasing silver should the bimetallic conditions afterwards 
break down, and the price of silver fall. Should the bimetallic 
conditions succeed in maintaining the price of silver, the loss on 
full legal tender money would only be the coining charges, 
whereas the failure of the conditions might eventually prove 
an enormous gain. 
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With these remarks before us, we offer the following possible 
combinations from the figures given in Statement 11 :— 


Combination No. 4. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
Latin Union and United States v. The World. — 
336,100,0001. 1,865,064,000 ozs. (all) at 60°84d. an 
ounce = 472,794,000. 
Combination No. 5. 
GOLD. SILVER. 


Latin Union and United States v», The World. 
336,100,000l. 1,561,353,000 ounces (full tender only), 
at 60°84d. an ounce = 395,803,0col. 


Combination No. 6. 
GoLpD. SILVER. 


Latin Union and United States v. The World, excluding India. 
336,100,000. 1,066,407 ozs. at 60°84d. an ounce = 
270,334,0001, 


XIII.—Gold versus Silver Stocks based on Ve ie By: 


Qopwnre 


We have so far dealt only with possibilities, we now propose to 
to consider the probabilities from the facts and figures before us. 
First treating with gold :— 





STATEMENT 13.—Gold. 











| 











(000s omitted.] 








A: | 2. & hes 1 Feetgbe 6. 7. 8. 
Se | Monetary Used | stent Sig Pres a sayin 
Country. Abdo Btionl Stock, Balance. in Recknd ale Banks, Anpont avail 
: 2 | = . st January, , 
1851-95. toye- the atts 96. Aioa Silvera 
| £ £ £ £ £& £ £ 
. United States 194,622, | 140,000, | 54,622,, 51,750, 2,870, 130583, 70,000, 
pRrancext. ate 297,662, | 161,000, | 186,662, ; 80,000, | 56,662, 78,011, 80,500, 
Ital Oe ee 1,353, | 21,000, -—— 10,000, — 12,250, 14,500, 
: Switzerland ee 11,722, 3,500,| 8,222, £,000,| 3,222, —- 2,000, 
. Belgium ........ 16,304, | 10,500, 5,804, 5,000, 804, 3,995, 5,250, 
. Greece «.,.........1 1,000, 100, 900, goo, — — —_ 
ee | 
AWG) 6 ps rae 522,663, | 336,100, | 206,210, | 152,650, | 63,558, | 117,839, 172,250, ~ 


' 





In estimating Col. 8, the probable maximum amount available — 
for exchange for silver, we have taken the following into considera- 





tion: 


(a) The estimate of the Director of the United States Mint 
of the monetary stock in Italy is higher than the stock of metal as 
shown in the country on the same date. 

This is probably due to a considerable unrecorded import of ; 
gold in the pockets of travellers. 

(b) The Director of the United States Mint in his report gives 
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the following figures as deposits of gold at the United States mints 
for coinage purposes :— 





From 1873 to 1896. Annual Average, 








£ £ 
PRES UC LLEOTY | vite ved hase ino aptdoracoens 221,133,000 9,214,000 
225 LC Ur gaat olla tante atleeset teamed 60,971,000 2,540,000 
3. Plate and jewellers’ bars 10,628,0Cc0 443,000 





and the consumption of gold in the arts in 1895 is given as 
2,178,000l., whilst Soétbeer’s estimate in 1885 was a little in excess 
of thisamount. If therefore we give an average annual consump- 
tion of 1,500,000/. in the arts during the forty-five years 1851-95, and 
an average of 350,000/. as old plate, &c., melted down, we arrive at 
a consumption of 51,750,000]. in manufactures. In France the 
consumption in the arts in 1885 and 1895 is shown to be about the 
same as in the United States, but the population and wealth of the 
country has not increased in anything like the proportion that it 
has in the States, the consumption therefore in the earlier years 
must have been considerably in excess of the States. The estimate 
has been framed accordingly. 

(c) If a drain of gold occurred in any of the countries named, 
no incentive would exist to melt down plate, &c., for coinage, 
because there could be no possible gain by the transaction, and, at 
the same time, it would be known that the gold was required for 
the purchase of silver, which might afterwards fall in gold price, 
resulting in eventual loss. It may be assumed therefore that very 
little or no plate would find-its way to the mint. . 

(d) The figures shown under “latent reserve” are the un- 
accounted balances. In France this figure is high, and shows 
either that the recorded imports and exports of the metal are 
incorrect, or that stocks of coin exist in the country not included 
in the monetary stock, possibly hoarded and hidden away. In 
either case, the gold would not become available in a crisis, and 
need not be considered. 

(ec) When France demonetised silver in 1873, she still had a 
large stock of gold in the country and in the banks, in fact the 
gold reserve in the bank of France only fell from 26,348,000/. to 
- 24,452,000/. between December, 1872, and December, 1873, at which 
time the first step towards demonetisation was decreed. It is urged 
_by some that if she had held on to her bimetallic conditions, she 
could still have retained a sufficient stock of gold for its continued 
success. This may or may not have been the case, but the fact of 
her demonetising silver with her large stocks of gold in hand, shows 
that under similar circumstances the same thin g nipht occur again. 

(f) The monetary stock represents not only the coins in the 
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banks, but also in circulation, and it is evident that all this gold 
could not and would not be produced if a sudden demand was 


made for it for the purchase of silver. 


In fact, it is quite possible 


that the only gold that would become available for the purpose 


would be the metal in the State banks and treasuries. 


The amounts 


so held on ]st January, 1896, are given in Col. 7 of the Statement, 
and, excluding Switzerland and Greece, aggregate 117,839,000/. 

We propose, however, to take a higher estimate than this, and 
assume that 50 per cent. of the total monetary stock in the United 
States, France, and Belgium, and a larger proportion in Italy and 


Switzerland, would become available for the purpose. 
probably the very utmost limit. 


172,250,000/. 


This is 


The total amount thus treated, as given in Col. 8, amounts to 
We now turn to silver. 


STATEMENT 14.—Silver, Ounces. 


[000’s omitted. ] 





Country. 


1. United 


2. Holland 


. Austria 


Spain 


. India 
. China 


. Central 
. South 


. Japan 
. Ceylon 


. Egypt 





. Germany 


. Portugal 


. Roumania, Servia, 
and Bulgaria ... 


Kingdom... 


Ore eceecerensne: 
CORO OOOO eerereer 


eee neem eeewerrenees 


Cee ener eenroeseesee 


seve rereceeereee 


a Russias pee 


CPO e meee renee eene 
Come ereeereraretenes 
ee 


Oem eeeeesreenee eons 


Amevica.... 


3? 


Ce ee 


Ree RO eee ereeeeees 


. Straits and Siam... 
. Scandinavia............ 


Oaeeveree Cebatracer 


COUR O Oe eres eeees 


OOOO ee re nesereereass 


ee 














2 ‘ 
Circulation, 
plus 


Absorption, 
1851-95. 


Ozs. 
48,381, 
102,900, 


321,588, 


73,769, 
109,890, 
3,997, 
243,593, 
1,492,842, 
324,658, 


11,522, 


66,071, 
193,536, 


76,403, 


3,069,150, 











3 


Monetary 
Stock, 
1851-95. 


Ozs. 
85,234, 
42,953, 


140,316, 


45,454, 


345777) 
5,108, 


27,963, 


798,657, 
263,940, 
4,902, 
4,196, 
9,122, 
26,64, 
34,796, 
51,542, 
150,823, 
8,639, 


Z711S, 
13,657, 
3,813, 


76,197, 
5,253; 


1,865,064, 





4 


Balance 
used almost 
entirely in 
Arts. 





Ozs. 


59,947, 
181,272, 


28,316, 
75,113, 








215,630, 


694,185, 
60,718, 


14,529, 
42,718, 


71,150, 








1,443,573, 











5 


Probable 
Amount 
that would be 
IExchanged 
for Gold. 


Ozs. 


52,516,4 


8245754 


195614, 4 
15,0239 


45,1214 


223,926, 
48,699, 


4,561, 
13,302, 


345796, 4 


9,911, 
29,030, 


3,813,4 


76,197, 4 


eee 


691,375; 





Remarks, © 


100 per cent. full tender 
+ 20 per cent. arts 

75 per cent. full tender 
+ 20 per cent. arts 

75 per cent. full tender 
+ 20 per cent. arts 

20 per cent. arts 


75 per cent. full tender 
+ 20 per cent. arts 

15 per cent. of whole 

15 ” 


50 per cent. full tender — 

50 

100 per cent. ‘of monetary % 
stock 

15 per cent. of whole 


15 ” 


-| 100 per cent. of monetary 


stock : 
50 per cent. of full tender ; 


1co per cent. of monetary 
stock 





100 per cent. of monet 
stock 


F | 
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In estimating the probable amount of silver that would be 
offered in exchange for gold at 153: 1, we are met with greater 
difficulties than in the case of the amount of gold available to pay 
for the silver, but the figures given in Col. 5 of Statement 14 are 
estimated on the Piwns basis :— 

(a) Silver made use of in the arts is on a different footing to 
gold used for the same purpose. Silver, at one time 60° 84d. an 
ounce, gradually fell in price during twenty-five years till it reached 
232d., and is now about 26d. It is therefore practically certain 
that a very large portion of the silver now in the shape of plate, 
&c., was purchased at a price very much below 60°84d., but what- 
ever it was purchased at, it would still be remunerative to melt up 
much of this plate and sell it for gold at 60°84d. an ounce if it 
could be again purchased at some future time at a very much 
lower price, as would be the case if the bimetallic league failed. 
The popular belief, after the experience of 1873 and since, would 
be that this would happen, and a vast quantity of silver plate 
would accordingly be melted and sold, possibly much of it purely 
for speculative purposes. In Statement 14 the silver produced 
before 1851, except the circulation of that year, is altogether 
omitted, while the balance between the circulation of 1851 plus 
the absorption of each country since then, and the monetary stock 
at the end of the period, has only been treated as used in the arts. 
It is obvious that the amount held in the shape of plate and 
ornaments in each country, including the production and import of 
earlier years, must be very much greater. lor the purposes of 
this paper, however, this earlier production, for want of informa-— 
tion, has necessarily to be omitted, and we have taken only 20 per 
cent. of the amount shown as used in the,arts in Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Spain, and 15 per cent. of the quantity so 
disposed of in the countries in the Hast, as representing the 
amount that would enter the market for sale as bullion. 

It will be noticed that no allowance is given for the sale of 
such silver in countries other than those named above, as no 
accurate figures are available, but each country would naturally 
contribute a share. Even the bimetallic countries would probably 
do the same, and the total given in the statement under this head 
as available for sale should really be considerably higher. 

(b) In estimating the amount that would be taken from the 
monetary stocks we have acted on the following lines :— 

(1) In Holland, Japan, and Mexico the full tender coinages, 
and in Turkey and Egypt, both full and limited tender coinages, 
give silver a more favourable ratio than 155 : 1, and in all these 
cases it would be remunerative to melt the coinage down, sell for 
gold, and if necessary purchase new silver. The margin, it is 
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true, is small, but the re-coinage would probably be necessary 
under any circumstances, and the whole of this has accordingly 
been treated as available for sale. 

(2) Germany, Austria, and Russia are all in need of gold to 
strengthen their gold standards, whilst on the other hand their 
silver appears to be in excess of requirements ; 1t seems probable 
that these countries would dispose of at least 75 per cent. of their 
full tender silver, replacing it by paper money if necessary. 

(3) Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria also require a strengthen- 
ing of their gold standards, whilst the Central and South American 
States, already overburdened with paper, would seize the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining gold, and a possible profit on the sale of their 
silver; 50 per cent. of the full legal tender of each of these 
countries has therefore been made available for sale. 

(4) China is even now contemplating a gold standard, and 
despite the antiquated notions of her statesmen, and the dilatori- 
ness of her policy, would no doubt take the opportunity to 
purchase and accumulate the yellow metal. In addition to this, 
speculative reasons would lead her merchants, or the merchants 
of other countries on the spot, to buy up the silver-in the country 
and sell it for gold. The percentage of 15 per cent. of her whole 
stock allotted for the purpose in the statement is therefore 
probably a minimum figure, representing only 12,500,000l. in gold. 

(5) It is a matter of uncertainty what becomes of the large 
stocks of silver, in proportion to the population, which go to the 
Straits. It is said that some finds its way to China, but that the 
bulk is kept and hoarded in the country. If the latter suggestion 
is correct, the population is sufficiently advanced to realise the 
superior advantage of hoarding gold instead of silver when rates 
are favourable, and the probabilities appear to be that this 
tendency, coupled with speculative reasons, would cause a large 
export of silver and import of gold. We have, however, allowed 
only 15 per cent. of the whole stock of the country, equal to 
75355,000/., as available for the purpose. The Straits, as a Crown 
Colony, would presumably not try, to establish a gold standard 
under the conditions laid down, but if the attempt were made 
the export of silver and import of gold would be very much 
greater. : 

(6) We now come to India, the most important of all the 
countries. An impression appears to prevail that the conditions 
proposed, viz., that she should open her mints to silver and close 
them to gold, would cause silver to flow into the country, and 
prevent any abnormal absorption of gold. But this impression 
exhibits a strange ignorance of the peculiaritics of the country 
and her people. India has always had a strong fancy for the 
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yellow metal, and has absorbed considerable amounts for a long 
time past. Between 1801 and 1873, the year of the demonetisa- 
tion of silver, she took 14°5 per cent. of the total production, and 
during the next twenty years, with a falling rupee and a gradually 
increased price of gold in relation to the rupee, she absorbed 
gt per cent. of the production. Between the years 1801 and 1896 
she took nearly 150/. millions sterling of the metal. It is notice- 
able that a fall in the silver price of gold has usually been 
accompanied by a rise in its net import; for example, in 1877 the 
rupee rose #d., and the net import of gold was 1,000,000/. higher 
than in the previous year. In 1880 a rise in the rupee led to a 
higher net import of 2,400,000/. of gold. In 1890 the rupee 
rose nearly 2d. (average), and the net import of gold into India 
rose from 3,440,000/. to 4,544,000/. It is also noticeable that in 
years of steady exchange the import of the metal has steadily 
continued high; for example, in the four years 1881 to 1884 
exchange fell very slightly, and the net import of gold for 
these years was nearly the same in eachj year, and amounted to 
16,838,400/., equal to 20°2 per cent. of the whole production of 
the world for the period. 

These examples lead to the inference that a great rise in the 
gold value of the rupee, and the price remaining steady at that 
figure for any time, would be quickly followed by a heavy increase 
in the import of gold, even if no other factors entered into play to 
stimulate the import. 

But there would be another and very important factor that 
- must be considered. Previous to 1873 the gold price of silver and 
of the rupee had remained steady at practically one price for many 
years. Then the fall commenced, but it was not realized to what 
depths the price of silver would go, and on each occasion that a 
temporary reaction took place, it was popularly believed that bottom 
had been reached. Nothing of any definite character was, how- 
ever, done to prevent this fall continuing till 1890, when the United 
States increased their annual purchase of the metal, and silver 
went up in price with a rush, and it was thought that this 
increased demand would prevent the price again falling. But the 
remedy proved quite useless, and the price of the metal soon fell 
more heavily than before; in 1890 the price was 47°69d. per 
ounce, in 1891, 45:06d., in 1892, 39°81d., and in 1893, 35°62d., thus 
quickly destroying all hopes of success through the action of the 
United States. In 1893 the Indian mints were closed, and the 
United States ceased their annual purchases of silver, and its price 
fell to 28-g4d. in 1894. 

The closing of the Indian mints, however, had the effect of 
divorcing the rupee from silver, but any anticipations regarding 
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its immediate success in fixing the gold price of the rupee were 
quickly dissipated, for it soon fell rapidly, and continued to mark 
time with silver, though on a higher level, till 1895, when a 
contraction of the currency, the result of the currency legislation, 
commenced to be felt, and the rupee has since been gradually 
rising in gold price, with varying fluctuations, according to the 
demands of the exchange banks for money in India, and now 
temporarily approximates its maximum price of 16d. Silver in 
the meantime fell to 23°62d. in August, 1897, and is now about 
26d. an ounce. 

In 1872 a British sovereign could be purchased for about 
10 rupees, in 1879 the price was 12 rupees, in 1889 about 
144 rupees, in 1890 about 12$ rupees, in 1892 about 154 rupees, 
in 1893, immediately after the closure of the mints, its price fell 
to 15 rupees, in February, 1894, the average rose to 17°4 rupees, 
and in May, 1894, to 18°6 rupees, the highest price on record 
being reached on the 18th May, namely, 19°2 rupees. The price 
then slightly fluctuated up and down till January, 1895, when 
the highest monthly average was recorded, namely, 19 rupees. 
The price then steadily fell till the end of March, 1897, when it 
was 15°8, it then rose again and reached 16°7 at the end of May, 
1887, since when a fall has been in gradual progress, and the 
price is now a little over 15 rupees. 

These facts and figures show what little reliance is liable to be 
placed on currency legislation by minds which are sensitive only 
to the operations of the moment, and which do not inquire into 
reasons and causes. The native of India is gifted with a mind of 
this nature, he thinks only of the present, and takes no thought of 
the morrow ; he is absorbed with the profit he can derive at the 
moment, he cannot realise that this profit might eventually prove 
a loss, and if it did, it would be of small consequence, it would be 
his fate, to which he is perfectly resigned. He is under the 
impression that the Government in India possesses supernatural 
powers, and his past experience of the fluctuating value of the 
rupee as compared with gold, convinces him that the Government 
can alter the relations of the two metals at will. He believes that 
the gradually increasing number of rupees required for each 
sovereign up to 1893, and the gradually decreasing number 
required during the past two years, were both caused by and for 
the benefit of the Government, who could again reverse the process 
at their pleasure; and whatever the precautions adopted to carry 
it out, it would be impossible to convince him that the relation of 
the two metals to each other was to be fixed for all time. He 
would refuse to give the Government credit for being, what he 
would consider, such fools as to do so, if it was profitable to do 
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otherwise. He has no complaint against the authorities for 
possessing and monopolising the power of regulating the exchanges, 
he recognises that the Government is the lord of the land, and 
what the lord does must be right; he himself is quite happy and 
content, his one idea is “ pice,’ and he is always ready to increase 
his gains when the opportunity occurs. 

Amongst the masses there is, however, a small class of native 
dealers in bullion, and bankers, who, without morals or consciences, 
possess a wonderful prophetic insight into the future, whilst at the 
same time they are endowed with a fascination for speculation 
second only to their love of gain. These men have agents all over 
the country, and theiy power over the people, as is usually the case 
with those who have the-command of money, is very great. Their 
dealings in gold and silver bullion are enormous, and the power 
they possess appears to enable them to buy and sell at their own 
convenience and will, and always to their own profit. 

Between the years 1801 and 1896, India imported net 
1,746,770,000 ozs. of silver, equal to 442,806,000/. at 60°84d. per 
ounce, representing 42°6 per cent. of the total production of the 
world during the period, and before 1800 the amount absorbed 
must have been very considerable. Of the import since 1800, it 
is estimated that 798,657,000 ozs. are in circulation or hoarded in 
the shape of rupees, and the balance, 948,113,000 ozs., less loss by 
abrasion, wear and tear, &c., is in the shape of ornaments on the 
arms and ankles, &c., of the native women of the country, the 
_ bulk of it in the possession of the poorer classes. These ornaments 
are rarely treated as permanent possessions, their manufacture 
costs very little, and they are considered to be merely a more or 
less safe, and at the same time satisfactory method of holding the 
savings of a family, being pleasing to the vanity, and convertible 
into money again at any time, which can still be done, though at 
some loss as compared with the time when the mints were open. 
The wealthier classes ordinarily monopolise gold for their orna- 
ments, but every native of India would do the same if he could 
afford to buy that metal instead of silver for the purpose; every 
fall in the silver price of gold, however, brings a larger number of 
people into the category of those who are in a position to substitute 
gold for silver. Thus we find in India an ignorant mass of people 
with enormous stores of silver, but with an immense love for gold, 
whose one idea in life is the possible profit of the moment, and 
provided that this profit is made, or is thought to be made, are 
practically in the hands of the native bankers and dealers in all 
matters connected with their silver stores. 

We also find a sharp and unscrupulous set of men, limited 
in number, who appear to smell gain from afar, and who from 
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past experience would not for an instant believe that if the rupee 
price of gold suddenly fell some 25 per cent., it would remain there, 
and if they did, their love of speculation would lead them to 
attempt to break the ring by the magnitude of their transactions, 
which would be facilitated by the almost illimitable store of silver 
that, by reason of their peculiar power, they could extract at will 
from the masses of the people. 

Lastly, we find that this store of silver at the proposed ratio of 
154: 1 represents over 400,000,000/. 

The masses now pay 15 rupees plus charges for each sovereign 
in gold; under the proposed conditions they could purchase the 
same amount of gold for about 10; rupees plus charges, and the 
inducement to sell their silver ornaments for the purpose would be 
very great, owing to the high profit they would be able to make. 
Bullion dealers could continue the purchase of this silver at 
profitable rates, export it for the purchase of gold, and buy more 
silver for similar treatment as each shipment of gold arrived, until 
no more was purchasable; they could then melt down rupees and 
export the bullion for the same purpose, and continue the process 
till they succeeded in causing the open mints of the United States 
and France to be again closed, when the price of silver would again 
fall tremendously, and the dealers would realise enormous profits. 

There is probably very little doubt that what has been sketched 
out would actually occur, and though it is difficult to estimate 
precisely what amount of silver would thus find its way into the 
European market, it is practically certain that if the bullion 
dealers once commenced the speculation, they would continue it till 
they arrived at a successful issue. It is quite possible that at 
least 20 per cent. of the total store of silver in India imported since 
1800 might thus be disposed of, equal to 23°4 per cent. of the 
circulation of India in 1851 plus the absorption since that date, 
but to be on the safe side we have allowed for 15 per cent. only of 
this amount as available for the purpose. 

It may be argued that as the course suggested above was not 
adopted previous to 1873, when the silver price of gold was the 
same as now proposed, there is no reason to suppose that it would 
be followed now. In reply it is only necessary to point out that 
the circumstances in the two cases are entirely different. In 1873 
no one had the faintest idea that the gold price of silver would fall 
to anything like the extent it has done during the last twenty-five 
years, whereas now it is known that silver sufficient for all require- - 
ments can be profitably produced at 26d., an ounce or less, and 
that if the United States and the Latin Union suddenly closed 
their mints, the price of silver would fall from 60°84d. to 26d. 
within a very short time, possibly within twelve months. 
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We now arrive at our final combination. 


Combination No. 7. 


Gop. SILVER. 
Latin Union and United States v. The World. 
172,250,0001. 691,375,000 ozs. at 60°84d. an ounce = 


175,264,000. 


Thus we find that the success of bimetallism under the con- 
dition proposed by the United States is statistically impracticable. 


XIV.—The Future Production of the Precious Metals. 


In this paper we have only discussed what the effect of the 
proposed bimetallic conditions would be on the stocks of gold 
and silver in the world at the end of 1895, and it has been shown 
that the probabilities are that the league would fail, and that the 
countries attempting to establish bimetallism would have either 
to close their mints to silver again, or become silver standard 
countries. It seems hardly necessary, therefore, to discuss the effect 
of the increased price of silver on its future production, even if 
it was possible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. It is 
perhaps sufficient to suggest that the great increase in price from 
26d. to 6od. an ounce would cause the production of the metal to 
be increased enormously, and even if the action of the Gresham 
law on present stocks did not cause all the gold in the countries 
concerned to be drawn out by silver, as shown in this paper, it 
seems more than probable that the greater production of the metal 
in the future could not be absorbed by the United States, the 
Latin Union, and India, and the ordinary requirements of other 
countries, without gradually but surely taking the place of gold 
in the countries in which it was freely received. It does not 
necessarily follow that this would prove to be the case if all 
demands could be met for a few years; on the contrary, if failure 
was warded off for that time, it is quite possible that success 
might eventually be achieved, but under any circumstances the 
double standard of the countries concerned would remain in 
jeopardy for many years. 

The recently discovered gold mines, if they prove to be as rich 
as they are reported, would materially assist in maintaining the 
bimetallic conditions, if the countries concerned were not previously 
converted into silver countries by the existing stocks of the 
precious metals, but the great rise in the price of silver would also 
materially increase its production, and it is a question whether 
the increase in the production of gold would not at least be 


counterbalanced by the increase in the production of silver. 
12 
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XV.—The Note Circulation of the Bimetallic Countries. 


There is another point which has yet to be considered in this 
connection. It has so far been assumed that the whole of the gold 
shown in Col. 8 of Statement 13 as available for exchange for 
silver, would be available for export for that purpose. But this 
does not necessarily follow, because all the countries concerned 
have large note circulations, and it is quite possible, if any doubt 
existed in either of the bimetallic countries regarding the stability 
of bimetallism, or if gold was leaving the country in any consider- 
able quantities, that notes in circulation would be tendered: for 
gold, and the metal be hoarded within the country. This would 
in all probability be especially the case in the United States, with 
notes originally issued against silver. The note circulation of 
France and the United States at the end of 1895 amounted to :— 


£ 

FP PATICE sjsasnscsabsoonsegeseduasbavaas estengynnes’ ar eestsraeieiseess aise cers 139,397,397 
United States :— 

Gold certificates .........ccssssesrerees £10,403,841 

Silver 4 Ree et pe CF iho 70,015,968 

Currency; 4,9 6) avaseesisneneqeoosgeedeaeeoe 6,584,375 

United States notes.........c0cscceorees 48,094,973 

TTGASUYY DOLOS. s2hc. cps vcormaessetenecaess 24,104,743 

National Bank notes ........cscsreee 43,052,882 








202,261,782 


It is quite impossible to estimate how much of the large 
circulation in each country would be tendered for gold, but the 
figures given are sufficient to show that there would be consider- 
able danger to the bimetallic conditions from within the country, 
apart from the danger from outside, unless it was at once declared 
that the notes were to be inconvertible, a doubtful policy in a 
country with credit at its back, and with a currency system 
assumed to be sound. 


XVI.— Conclusion. 


Looking at all the factors in the case, it seems probable that 
the action of the Gresham law, whether we consider present stocks 
only, or, combined with it, the future production of the precious 
metals, would render bimetallism under the conditions proposed 
by the American Commissioners statistically impracticable, and 
that the large note circulation in France and the United States, 
especially in the latter country, with its circulation against silver, 
would materially assist in breaking down the bimetallic con- 
ditions. 
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‘The figures and deductions given in this paper have been 
worked out with a perfectly unbiased mind, with the sole object of 
arriving at the truth. The figures adopted as the probable 
amounts available for exchange in Statements 13 and 14 may not 
be universally accepted; possibly in some cases a higher figure 
might be allotted, in others a lower one, but in the light of the 
reasons and explanations given, the majority will probably agree 
in the final result. Had a lower ratio than 153: 1 been suggested, 
the chances of success would have been very much greater, but 
India is undoubtedly the most important factor in the question, 
and no certainty of success is possible as long as the rupee does 
not rise higher than 16d. in value, or as long as the ratio decided 
on gives the rupee higher value than 16d. or 17d. at the utmost. 

Bimetallism on such conditions is no doubt what would suit 
India best, though possibly bimetallism on any conditions might 
be unsuitable to England. If bimetallism at 153: 1 is, therefore, 
established at any future time on such terms as recently suggested, 
the probabilities are that it would eventually fail, and the crash to 
trade would be tremendous. To prevent this, gold monometallists 
in England would do wisely to consent to the establishment of a 
gold standard in India, even if a certain amount of gold, say 
15 or 20 million &, is required for the purpose. 

Under the scheme which the writer of this paper has had the 
honour to offer for consideration, the bulk of the gold so accumu- 
lated might eventually be held in Government consols, and the 
gold be thus again put into circulation in England, after the gold 
standard had been properly established, probably in a couple of 
years or so. If, however, the establishment of a gold standard is 
now prevented by the opposition of those who consider that 
further appreciation of gold would result, some future finance 
minister in India with bimetallic tendencies, may think it better to 
make the experiment of a high ratio bimetallism than to continue 
the present system of no standard and a fluctuating rupee. 
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I.—Mr. James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., ec. 


Tux death last autumn of Mr. James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S., 
¥F.G.S., &c., has not only deprived the Society of its oldest 
member, but of the last survivor of those who joined it in 1834, 
the year of its establishment. During the long period of sixty- 
three years which intervened before his death in 1897, no one took 
a larger interest than Mr. Heywood in its successful progress and 
development. In 1875-77 he filled the office of President, and 
until a very advanced age he attended the meetings of the Council 
with great regularity, and gave it the advantage of his ripe 
experience in all the various matters which demand attention in 
the management of a scientific society. Even in his retirement 
from active life, the work which it pursued, and the results of its 
efforts, were always present to his mind; and, as.evidence of how 
much he was in touch with the objects it had in view, the Council 
has gratefully to put on record that, by his Will, a bequest of the 
generous legacy of Five Hundred Pounds (500/.) has become 
payable to the Society, and will serve, it is hoped for many years, 
to remind those who were associated with him on the Council of 
their late lamented and respected colleague. Mr. Heywood’s 
career is of course well known to the majority .of the Society’s 
older members, but it may be interesting to younger and to foreign 
members if a few facts be added to the present notice. Born in 
1810, the son of a member of a distinguished and wealthy 
Manchester banking family, he went to Cambridge University, 
but was unable to take his degree, as he was a Unitarian. He 
entered Parliament as Member for North Lancashire, 1847-57, 
and had much to do with the promotion of university reform, and 
in aiding the efforts in that direction of Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone. In June, 1856, Mr. Heywood was successful in 
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carrying, by a vote of 233 against 78, in the Commons, an Act 
doing away with the religious tests at Cambridge for the B.A. 
degree in law, medicine, and music. He was a very active 
member of the British Association, and presided over several of 
its sections, particularly those of political economy and statistics, 
and geology; he wrote many papers on these subjects, and other 
publications relating to university reform. The following are the 
most important papers which he contributed from time to time to 
the Journal of the Statistical Socvety :— 

Report of a House-to-House Inquiry into the State of 176 
Families in Miles Platting, Manchester, 1837. (Vol. i, p. 34, 
1838-39.) 

The Resources of Brazil. (Vol. xxvii, p. 245. 1864.) 

Form of Government and Educational System of Cambridge 
Piniversity, , CV ol. xxi, p.1,, -1868.) 

; oo Address as President, 1875. (Vol. xxxviii, p. 413. 
1875 

pee Address as Laeeuhitys be (oge (Volt xxxixs 2 O2L. 
1876 

Owens College, Manchester, and a Northern University. 


(Vol. xh, p. 536. 1878.) 


IT.—Miscellaneous A pplications of the Caleulus of Probabilities— 
Contd." By Prorussor F. Y. Epasworts, M.A., D.C.L. 


III. My next study relates to the excess of male over female 
births, and the conditions which determine variations in that 
excess. Some additional information bearing on this old problem 
has been furnished by the Registrar-General in the first part of 
his decennial supplement to the. fifty-fifth annual report, recording 
the numbers of male and female births for each of the districts in 
England and Wales.’ In the light of these and older data I propose 
‘to consider some evidence of differences with respect to the 
attribute under consideration between different localities in this 
‘country. 

The beginning of science in this matter is the recognition of 
its opposite, a chaotic element not amenable torule. What real and 
permanent tendencies there are lie hid beneath the shifting. super- 

_ fices of chance, as it were @ desert in which the inexperienced 
traveller mistakes the temporary agglomerations of drifting sand 
for the real configuration of the ground. For example, observing 
that in Rutlandshire for a particular year, e.g., 1879, the male 
births were so far from showing the normal excess, as to be actually 
fewer than the female births, we might suppose that ‘this effect 
defective comes by cause.” We might hope by attending to the 


1 See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for September, 1897. 
2 Command Paper, 7769. 
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particular circumstances of that year and place to frame an 
hypothesis as to the conditions under which that deficiency of 
male births would recur. But the Calculus of Probabilities deters 
us from this inquiry; we might as well expect to determine the 
conditions under which a slightly loaded coin tossed at random 
would on any particular occasion give head or tail. The fact that 
out of some 700 births for the year 1879 in Rutlandshire, the 
proportion of male to female births was 976 : 1,000, is comparable 
to the fact® that out of 700 throws of a coin the proportion of 
heads to tails was 976: 1,000. Neither fact creates much pre- 
sumption of a permanent tendency, a loading in favour of the 
alternative which has occured most frequently. On the supposi- 
tion that Rutlandshire does not really differ in respect of the 
attribute in question from England as a whole, in which the 
proportion of male to female births was 1,036 : 1,000 in the year 
1879—on the supposition that the coin is so loaded as in the long 
run to give a proportion of 1,036 heads : 1,000 tails—it would be 
nothing extraordinary that for 700 throws the proportion should 
prove to be 976 heads: 1,000 tails. For the probable error or 
deviation from the average figure 1,036 is found to be nearly 50.* 
‘A deviation of 60 is therefore not significant. 

The test which the calculus furnishes for distinguishing between 
the semblance and the reality of law in such cases was illustrated 
in my Methods of Statistics already referred to. I propose now to | 


3 For the justification of this analogy, see my article on Methods of Statistics 
in the Jubilee number of the Royal Statistical Society, p. 198. I have added 
some elucidations of this article in the Jahrbuecher der Nationaloekonomie und 
Statistik, vol. xi (Feb., 1896), p. 274, and vol. xii (Dec. 1896), p. 838, in reply 
to Dr. Bortkevitch’s misinterpretations in the same Journal. 

4 Let the permilleage of male births in the country per 1,000 females be 1,040. 
The number of male births to the total number of births in the country is then 
1:04 + 2:04. If out of all the births in the country groups numbering 1,000 
are taken at random and the ratio male: (male + female) obtained for each group, 
the series of these fractions will range about the average 1:04 — 2°04 according to 
a probability curve of which the modulus is 


2 xX 1:04 x 1 eet 
Wa wie + 2:04 = 4/-00208 + 2:04. 
Put (1:04 + 2:04 + vr) [+1] for the ratio of male to total births in any of the 
groups numbering 1,000 births; and (1°04 + p) [<1] for the ratio of male to 
female births in the same group. 
1:04 __ 1:04 -F-p 
Thus 5:04, a ie SAE 
Therefore p = (2:04)? + 2-04ap. Whence 7 and therefore p, being small, usually 
and excepting it may be one case in ten thousand—as appears from the modulus 
of 7 above given—-neglecting 7p, we have p = (2°04)r. Therefore the modulus 
of = (2°04) x J: ‘00208 = 0:093 nearly. Therefore the modulus of 1,000 
(1 A p) the number of male births per mille of female = 93 nearly. This result 
is not sensibly altered if the permilleage of male births is, instead 1,040, any 
tigure in the neighbourhood. For instance, for the permilleage 1,037, the modulus 
is 92°77, It is 932 for the permilleage 1,042. This result agrees with that 
which is given in my former article in the Jubilee number of this Journal, p. 199, 
where the modulus for a group of 6,000 is taken at 38. For modulus for 6,000 


= modulus for 1,000 — ./6 = 93:2 + »/6 nearly = 38 nearly. 
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indicate a further and more delicate application of that touch- 
stone. 

If looking down the series of proportions between male and 
female births in the English counties for any particular year, e.g., 
1873, we find the figure for Cumberland, namely, 1,091 : 1,000, to 
be the greatest, we might at first suppose this large excess to be 
significant or indicative of law. For according to the ordinary test 
we see that the total number of births in 1873 being 7,977, the 
modulus or measure of deviation is about 32 ; whereas the observed 
deviation from 1,039, the average for all England, is 51. The 
odds against such a deviation occurring by mere chance prove to 
be about 50: 1. 

But in this reasoning it is presumed that we know nothing 
about the observed deviation, except that it has occurred. But in 
the case before us we know something more about the observation, 
namely, that it has been selected as the greatest out of 45. An 
extent of deviation which is very unlikely at any one trial is not 
so unlikely to occur in the course of 45 trials. This special, as well 
as the general, application of the mathematical test is required in 
interpreting the statistics of birth in districts which the Registrar- 
General has given in his supplementary report for the decennium 
1381-90. It appears that out of the 632° districts there are forty- 
five which in this period do not present excess of male over female 
births. Are we justified in regarding this complex event as more 
than accidental? Ought we to expect that in another decennium 
these forty-five districts would at least tend to an excess in females? 

First, it is to be remarked that many of these districts are 
small; in some of them the number of births is below 2,000. In 
a district with only 2,000 births the odds are slight against an 
excess of females, that is against a deviation of at least 37 from the 
general ratio of males to females for all the districts in the decen- 
nium, which is 1,037. The modulus proper to a district with 2,000 
births being about 65, a deviation to the extent of 37 in any such 
district may be expected to occur nearly as often as not; a fortiorz, 
for numbers fewer than 2,000. 

For greater precision I have divided the districts into classes 
of different sizes. For each class I determine the number of 
districts with excess (or equality) of females which may be 
expected to occur by chance, without the existence of any real 
predisposition towards feminine natality. The calculation is 
exhibited in Table I annexed; of which the first column divides 
the districts into eleven classes, according to the number of births in 
a district; the second column gives the number of districts belong- 
ing to each class; the third column gives a number of births inter- 
mediate between the limits of each class, a number taken—not very 
accurately—as the average of the class. The fourth column is formed 


5 Virtually 632, since one of the 631 which figure in the official statistics 
(namely the first) is double (made up of IA and IB). 

6 My attention was called to this circumstance by Mr, Edwin Cannan, who has 
adverted to it in the Economic Review (vol. vi, p. 544). He kindly gave me the 
names of the forty-five abnormal districts. In one or two of them the number of 
male and female births is equal. 
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by dividing each entry in the third class + 1,000, forming a value 
of n, into 8,673, taken as the square of the modulus for a group of 
1,000 births.’ The fifth column gives the modulus for each class; 
the sixth column the number of times this modulus is contained 
in 37, the distance from 1,000 of 1,037 the mean permilleage for 
all the districts. The seventh column, taken from the first table 


appended to -Demorgan’s Theory of Probabilities, gives the values of 


vA z xX probability of each limit in the sixth column being exceeded. 
The eighth column is formed by multiplying the absolute numbers 
in the second column with the probabilities (x \/7) in the seventh. 
Totting up the eighth column, we have 87°6 for ,/z x probable 
numbers of districts showmg excess of females. That number 
therefore is 49, a little larger than, or rather, considering the 
roughness of the calculation, we may say of the same order as the 


observed number 45 ::— 








TasueE L. 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 eek 
Number | Number Mean Fluctuation Modulus Proportion aos z x Slat 
piths | Distiets | Nzmber | =8:673,000 |=SquareRoot} 87 _ | of |" ‘with Hxvess of 
nina = sen * | of Births in + Entry of Entry | Modulus. | Deviations cents i 
iscsta teach Class.| each Class. in Col. 3. in Col. 4. exceeding 87.| y rages fon Col. 7. 
500 .... 3 750 11,564 107 0°34 0°5589 ates 
1,000... 26 1,500 55782 76 0°49 0°4328 11°25 
2,000...) 47 2,500 3469 59 0°63 0°3305 14°53 
3,000...) 78 3,500 2,4.78 50 O74 0°2617 20°41 
4,000 .... 69 4,500 1,927 44, 0°84 0°2081 14°36 
9,000 ....) 100 6,000 1,445 38 1°00 0°1394: 13°94 
7,000 .... 98 8,500 1,020 32 1°15 00921 7°28 
10,000 .... 84 12,500 691 26 1°40 00423 Buns 3 
15,000...) 34 17,500 497 22 166 | 0:0167 O67 
20,000 .... ze 25,000 348 19 2°00 0°0041 0°08 
30,000 ... gt P 50,000 193 13 2°85 0-0000 O00 
Totals...) 632 — —_ —_— — — 87°62 


























































































































































































































ratio 1,037: 1,000. 


7 This number, as appears from note 4 above, does not quite. correspond to the 


But the effect of the inaccuracy is not sensible. 


8 By a calculation analogous to that set forth in Table I, but using the 


upper extreme limit of each class instead of the mean, i.e., substituting 1,000 for 
750, 2,000 for 1,500, and so on, I find as the number of districts with excess of 
female births likely to occur by chance, on the supposition that the districts were 
larger than they are, that is a number smaller than—an inferior limit to— the 
true number, 43. 
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Thus the observed defect of male births in the districts under 
_ consideration raises no presumption that the constitution of those 
districts is different from that of average England. 

These results may be verified by examining the returns for 
another decennium. Arranging as before, the forty-five districts 
which presented excess or equality of female births in the period 
1881-90 in classes defined by number of births, I find by analogous 
reasoning that, out of those forty-five districts, the number which 
might be expected in another decennium to occur by mere chance 
is 5. And 5 is the number which actually occurred, as I learn from 
the Registrar-General, who has had the kindness at my request 
to extract from hitherto unpublished records the numbers of male 
and female births in the forty-five districts in the period 1871-80. 

Once more let us compare for a third decennium the calculated 
with the observed number of districts showing no excess of male 
births, out of those 5 which have already twice presented that 
peculiarity. The calculation, which is in principle the same as 
the preceding, but affects greater precision than was convenient 
when dealing with a large number of districts, is exhibited in 
Table II annexed. The first column contains the name of districts 
which have already presented excess of female births twice—in the 
decennia 1881-90 and 1871-80. The second column contains the 
number of male births in each district during the period 1861-70; 
the third column the corresponding number of females. These 
numbers have been communicated to me by the kindness of the 
Registrar-General. The fourth column containing values of 2 
is obtained by adding together the figures belonging to the same 
row in the second and third columns, and dividing the sum by 
1,000. The square root of n, divided into 93, the modulus for a 
group of 1,000 births, gives the modulus for the district. This 
modulus divided into 42, the distance from 1,000 of 1,042, the 
mean ‘permilleage for all the districts, gives the limit ¢ which is 
entered in the fifth column. The sixth column, derived from 
Demorgan’s Table I above referred to, gives 4/7 x the probability 
of each limit being exceeded. Totting up this column, and dividing 
the sum by ,/7, we find that the number of districts out of the 5 
which may be expected to show excess of female births is 0'7 ; 
more nearly one than none. In fact, as we see from the first two 
columns, none occurred. There is thus no evidence of a peculiarity 
in the constitution of these five districts tending to an abnormal 
number of female births. The occurrence of no excesses rather 
than one.is doubtless purely fortuitous. The @ priori chances 
against the occurrence are almost even; as I find by determining 
(from Col. 6 of the annexed table, or directly from the familiar 
tables in the books) the probability that each district should fail 
to present excess of female births, and multiplying together these 
five probabilities. The product, being the probability that none 
of the districts should present that phenomenon, is about 0°48. 
That an event, of which the @ priort probability is 0°48, should 
occur, need excite no curiosity. 
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Tas_eE II. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Fordingbridge | 1,081 926 2007 0'64 0°3238 
Leyburn. ..:..... t 1,401 ; 1,321 Hy #03 O°745 0°2588 a) 
Kingsclere _.... ‘ 1,379 1375 2°95 4 0°75 0°2.560 ay. 
Newent............ . 2,062 3 1,852 3°914 0°89 0°1845 het 
Westbury ........ : 1,866 i 1,810 3°676 ree 0°1937 pha. 

pe eee oe oy 








Doubtless the true averages, the real constitution, if it could 
be ascertained, would not prove to be identical for all the districts. 
The 632 permilleages do not as 1t were emanate from one central 
source, the general mean, 1,037; but from a set of sources in that 
neighbourhood. Probably of the forty-five districts which do not. 
present the excess of males, rather more than half have their true 
average somewhat below 1,037; only the methods which have been 
so far employed are not sufliciently delicate to detect this circum- 
stance. 

I have obtained a similar conclusion or inconclusiveness by 
operating on the ratios for the different counties of Hngland 
and Wales in one and the same year: forty in all, London being 
omitted as too large, and as too small, Huntingdonshire, Hereford- 
shire, Rutlandshire, and Westmoreland. I proceed to ascertain 
how frequently the permilleage for each county may be expected 
to fall at a distance from the mean of all the (forty) counties greater 
than 19, or rather 18°75; this particular deviation being selected 
somewhat arbitrarily, as being approximately a simple fraction, 
viz., a fifth of the modulus which had been determined for a group 
of 1,000 births, viz., 93. For a county having x x 1,000 births in 
the year considered, a deviation of 18°75 corresponds to a deviation 
of 0:2 x /n nm X modulus; the probability of which deviation is to 
be found in the usual tables. The number of permilleages below the 
limit thus assigned may thus be calculated for each and all the 
counties, as shown in the annexed (part of) Table IIT. 

In this table the first column gives the names of the registra- 
tion counties (with the omission of four counties, as well as 
London, for reasons given above). The second column gives the 
approximate square root of n, the number of thousands of births 
in each county in the year 1883.° . Thus in the first registration 
county, viz., Surrey ex- metropolitan, there were 14,623 births, 
and accordingly 3°8 figures in Col. 2. The third column is 


® The materials of Table III and the following tables are taken from the 
Registrar-General’s Annual Reports. 
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derived from the second by taking the fifth part of each entry. 
The fourth column gives ,/7 X probability of a deviation occur- 
ring below the limit for each county designated in the third 
column. The figures in the fourth column are taken from the 
tabulation of the definite integral given by Demorgan at the end 
of his Theory of Probabilsttes. Summing Col. 4, we have \/ 7 X 
the probable number of permilleages below 19°75 (from the mean 
of all the counties). Dividing this sum by 4/7, we have for the 
required number, approximately 6. This calculation may be 
applied to proximate years, as there is not much change in the 
values of from year to year. 

Actually counting the number of permilleages at a distance 
18°75 from the mean of the (forty) counties for each year, I find’ the 
following results :— 


1876 1877 1878 1879 1880 
5 8 5 4 5 


The average of these numbers is 5°4, not significantly different 
from 6, the number to be expected. 





























TABLE ITI. 
1 2 3 4 
Designation of County. Vi. os 2 ae 4 pay 
as . 
MIME yao acy ae30.008 Suny <4 «00 deen 3°8 0°76 0°25032 
Kent* .......... Sp eles Pam ee ove 49 0°98 0'14690 
Tce a | acsretneascposcdases 39 0°78 0°23927 
PEONE WALES seccordscsessvcerenscevs 5°5 I'l 0°10617 
RUE SE Via ctobuetcn ass sosnap ches. 3°6 0°72 0°27346 




















_ —_ 10°6 (44/7 = 6) 








* Extra-metropolitan. 





I find a similar result if 0°1 x modulus, instead of 0°2 x modulus, 
is used as the test. By parity of reasoning—this time using the 
data of 1878 for the values of n—TI find for the probable number of 
negative deviations, to the extent of 9:25, from the mean of each 
year, 11‘5. And the average observed for the years 1876-80 proves 
to be 10°6. ; 

This reasoning is equally applicable to deviations in a positive 
direction. On the supposition that there is no real difference between 
the forty counties. we may expect to find six of the forty per- 
milleages at a distance of 18°75 and upwards from the average for 
each year, and 1t1'5 ata distance of 9°25 and upwards. And, in fact, 
I find that for the five years 1876-80, on an average, the former 
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number is 6°8, the latter 11. So far then there are no traces of a 
vera causa. 

The same result is reached by employing the set of ratios pre- 
sented by the counties to determine the modulus or measure of 
deviation from the mean for a group of assigned size. The measure 
thus found is exactly the same as, or rather is not distinguishable 
from, that which would have been found if there had been no 
difference of constitution between the counties. This result was 
given by me in the paper already referred to.” It may be well to 
add here some explanations and examples. 

Take as the guesitum the modulus for a group of 1,000 births." 
Find the deviation of the ratio for each county from the general 
mean, that is the proportion of all the male births to all the female 
births in the forty selected counties, expressed as a permilleage. 
For any particular county with nm x 1,000 births, twice the square 
of the deviation is a measure of, or observation standing for, the 
modulus-squared +. Thus, the deviation-squared x n stands for 
the modulus. The forty observations thus obtained for the square 
of the required modulus are of equal weight. Accordingly their 
sum divided by 40 is the best value that can be obtained from 
them for the modulus-squared, or, as I have ventured to call it, 
the fluctuation. 

The method of calculation is syne in the annexed (part of) 
Table IV. The first column specifies forty registration counties 
(Huntingdonshire, Herefordshire, Rutlandshire, and Westmore- 
land, as before, being omitted). The second column gives the 
ratio of male to female births in the form of a permilleage for 
each county for the year 1883. The third column gives the 
deviation of each permilleage from the average for the forty 
counties; which is found to be (approximately) 1,035. The fourth 
column gives the square of each deviation. ‘The fifth column isa 
factor approximately proportioned to the number of births in 
each county. Thus in Surrey there were 14,623 births in 1883. 
Accordingiy I put in round numbers 14°5 for v, the number of 
thousands of births. Similarly the factor 23 corresponds to 
23,030 births in Kent; and soon. The sixth column, formed by 
multiplying corresponding entries in the fourth and fifth columns, 
‘gives forty observations for the required fluctuation, The sum 
of these forty observations is 122,190. J am indebted for this 
and some of the following results to Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., who has 
either performed, or has caused. to be performed, and answers for, 
the somewhat laborious computations involved :— 


10 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Jubilee volume, p. 199. 
1 The number thus taken for the standard group is of course e arbitrary. In the 
former paper the number taken was 6,000. 
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TABLE IV. 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 
Seisge : Permilleage Deviation Square of b Weight 
Registration Counties. for 1883. fos aeee Deviation: Weight. si ph ee 

MEOW ycevse 1)-crgonescvmsues 1,021 — 14 196 14°5 2,842 
CUA SEs EE eee 1,027 — 8 64, 23 1,472 
PREG BOSSY cate cin den csctsnssvess 1,028 —- 4 49 is 735 
ETA PS HITO. © .sccecseoveoov2: 1,038 + 3 9 18 162 
Bouth Wales _............ 1,045 + 10 100 30°5 3,500 
MRIPORIET et)! sss scbeden 1,039 + 4 6 13 208 
122,190 











* Pxtra-metropolitan. 





From a similary constructed table for another year, viz., 1895, 
the sum of squares is found to be 186,089. Combining these 
results we have for the required fluctwation 2 x (186,089 + 122,190) 
~- 80 = 7,707. Whence modulus = 4/ fluctuation = 88 nearly. 

If there was a real difference between the counties we might 
expect the modulus thus ascertained to exceed that which is 
deducible from the hypothesis of pure chance, namely (for a group 
of 1,000 births), 93. But, on the contrary, the figure obtained by 
averaging the results for two years is considerably below the 
normal 93. Doubtless this defect is merely accidental, as indeed 
the discrepancy of 5 does not much exceed the probable error 
incident to such a calculation.” 

By way of further verification I have ascertained the modulus 
(for groups of 1,000 births) from the data of another year by a 
different method. Let e be the deviation of the permilleage for 
any county from the general ratio. Then, if the number of births 
in each county were 1,000, by a well known theorem we should 
have for the modulus 4/7 x Se +40. Account being taken of the 
fact that the modulus for each county is inversely proportional to 
the square root of the number of births in the county, the formula 
for the standard modulus pertaining to a group of 1,000 births 
becomes S\/ne x \/ 7 + 40, where » as before is the number of 
thousand births in each county during the period under considera- 
tion. Applying this formula to the statistics for 1878, with the 
same valuable assistance in the work of calculation as before, I find 
S vn e = 1,859°3. 

The method by which this figure is arrived at will be apparent 


12 Regarding the fluctuation as to the quantity to be determined, we have by 
a known theory for the modulus of the fluctuation itself divided by /n. Whence 
the modulus pertaining to the determination of the modulus (from observations 
for the fluctuation) is the modulus divided by 2,/n, in the case before us 


93 -— 2/80 = 52. 
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on inspection of Table V annexed. The first three columns 
correspond to those of Table IV; 1,042 being taken as the mean 
permilleage for the forty counties. The signs are not affixed to the 
deviations now, as we are concerned with their absolute magnitude. 
The weights are round numbers approximately equal to the 
square root of the number of- 1,000 births in each county for 
the year in 1878. Thus the number of births in Kent (extra 
metropolitan) that year being 22,587, 4°8 is put for s/n. It does 
not seem necessary to exhibit the complete table. 

For the modulus we have 1859:°3 x 4/7 + 40 = 82 nearly; 
as before, considerably below the normal value, namely, 93, as 
before, affording no trace of law, since, if the forty observations 
emanated from different averages, we should expect the modulus 
determined as above to be greater than 93. 


























TABLE V. 
ie 2. 3. 4. 5. 
‘ : . Permilleage Deviation cf Weight 
Registration Counties. for 1878. from 1,042. peice x Dein 

ehiby doh spear errs ere eS 1,020 22 3°6 79°2 
Ken G8 rcesareeisascucmenre 1,038 A, 4°8 19°2 
Sussex See achade Men eeen 1,034 8 3°8 30°4 
South: Wales....sn..cicex:. 1,037 5 Ea Bae 

~ North 4) sssessessseesersenes 1,049 3°8 26°6 
an ao 7 1859°3 








* Extra metropolitan. 





Foiled in our investigation of the annual ratios for the counties, 
let us turn to the decennial periods. 

By an operation analogous to that which is exhibited in 
‘Table IIT, I find that out of the permilleages relating to periods of 
ten years, 2°5 may be expected to be at a distance above or below 
the decennial mean of 9°25 upwards. In fact, I find for the three 
decennia 1861-70, 1871-80, 1881-90, the decennial means (for the 
forty counties) being respectively 1,043, 1,038, 1,037, the under- 
mentioned counties in defect by more than 9:25 :-— 


1861-70. Surrey, Berkshire, Warwickshire, Hertfordshire... 4 
771-80. 53. soedfovdshiré 2%. nign ee oe ee ee 2 
PBR SOO. 53 aia ode gus tas Sobic (dese nedn sen tbvaneseecacec tea ee aoa ee a eee ee 0 

6 


The average for the three decennia is 2, or perhaps 24, as there 
are two observations—1,029 for Hast Riding in 1871-80, of which 
the average is taken as 1,038, and 1,028 for Worcestershire in 
1881-90, of which the average is taken as 1,037—which are nearly 
on the line, and might perhaps be over it if the average for the 
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forty counties were calculated more exactly. Thus we have still no 
trace of an agency other than chance. 

Next, looking at the deviations in a positive direction for the 
three periods, I find the undermentioned counties in excess by 
more than 9°25 :— : 


1861-70. Northamptonshire, Cornwall, Northumberland, 
SUT OLIAHC g INOLPIE NY BIOS!” s, ub sndsocecgins sennsccvecdacscaaes 5 


771-80. Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Norfolk, Cornwall, 
Shropshire, Durham, North Wales.........cscescsee 7 


81-90. Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, Cornwall, Cheshire, 
Cumberland, Monmouthshire, North Wales........ 7 


19 

The average is above 6, whereas 2°5 is all that we had a right 
to expect. Here then at last we find a glimmer of ight. Follow- 
ing it, we observe that Cornwall and North Wales presenting so 
large an excess in three successive years, challenge inquiry; 
Cumberland too in a less degree. To extend the field of 
hypothesis, let us observe what other counties have been above 
the decennial mean for all three periods. Of such counties there 
are, | find, including the three just mentioned, ten; whereas on 
the hypothesis of pure chance we should expect only five such 
coincidences (out of the forty counties). Prima facie five out of 
the ten cases are not fortuitous. Let us take as the most promis- 
ing subjects of inquiry the three above named, and also those 
which have the largest excess on the average of the three decennia 
above the mean for each decennium, namely, Norfolk, for which 
this average deviation in excess is 9; North Wales and South 
Wales, for which it is 7. Of these South Wales, which the 
Registrar-General® has bracketed with the trio above first selected, 
Cumberland, Cornwall, and South Wales, is remarkable for the 
constancy of its permilleages in the three decennia, respectively 
1,047, 1,046, 1,046. 

To test the hypothesis which has been suggested, let us compare 
the annual permilleage for each of the five selected counties with 
the mean value for the corresponding decennium, to see if there is 
@ permanent tendency to excess. Table VI annexed shows in its 
first two columns the result of the comparison; years showing 
deviation in a positive direction from the mean of the decennium 
being designated as ‘“‘ in excess,” years showing negative deviation 
as “in defect.” The third column shows the odds against the 
observed disparity having occurred by chance ; positive or negative 
being treated as a priori equally probable. The result is verified 
by showing in Cols. 5 and 6 what proportions of the districts con- 


stituting each county showed excess of male births in the period 
1881-90. 


8 See the interesting suggestions on this subject at p. ix of the Fifty-fourth ~ 
Annual Report of the Registrar- General (1891). 


FOR LAT~ PART I; K 
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TABLE VI. 
1 Q 3 4 5 6 
Number of | Number of | Probability Total Number 
Selected of Event ist: 
: : : Years Years 5 Number of | of Districts 

Registration Counties. 4 being ar 

in Excess. in Defect. Fortuitous. Districts. in Excess. 
North Wales ....... 24, 6 0°002 19 14 
Part ees meee ., 24, 6 0002, 27 18 
ClOPTIWSEL oe icsceanass 22 8 O‘Oll 14 10 
EN EEOL MAS ee Cesaieoiee 22 8 O'OI1 22 15 
Cumberland ........ Loe 11 0°14 6 6 











* Two years, 1871 and 1880, giving 1,038, the same as the mean of the 
decennium, are counted as one +, the other —. 





Returning on our steps, let us investigate the appearances of 
deficiency in male births by the method which has been successfully 
applied to the cases of excess. I find that there are eight counties 
which present defect from the decennial mean in all three decades, 
namely, Essex, Suffolk, Wiltshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, West Riding, and Lancashire. As chance will only 
account for five such coincidences, we may suspect that some of 
these are due to law. I have selected as the most promising cases 
Wiltshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire ; and have constructed 
for these counties Table VII, analogous to Table VI. 



































TaBLE VII. 
2 4 5 6 
Selected Number of | Number of ay pee Total Number 
Begistention rears ee aes rocneee ee ae 
Staffordshire alee 225% | We 8 0:006 ee & 11°5* 
Warwickshivre........ 20°5* 9°5 0043 14 9:0 
Wiltshire .....cc0. 20:0 10°0 0-066 16 12°0 








* Where the permilleage of a year or district is egual to that of the 
decennium, an excess and a defect of o's are attributed to that year or district. 





Striking at first sight as this result is, I am not satisfied that it 
is more than fortuitous. That an event of the probability 6 in 
1,000 presented by the returns for Staffordshire, should occur in 
the course of forty trials is not very improbable ; the odds against 
the occurrence being less than 4 to 1. The observed distribution 
of the districts does not afford a quite independent improbability. 
Granted that the county of Staffordshire is exceptionally deficient 
in male births during the decennium 1881-90, it may be expected 
that its constituent districts also should be deficient. . 

To sum up, a test has been constructed which invalidates many 
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plausible theories, but confirms the Registrar-General’s observation 
that North Wales, and South Wales, Cumberland. and Cornwall 
show a real tendency to exceptional excess of male births. Some 
evidence that Norfolk belongs to the same category is not very 
strong; not fatal to the hypothesis that the peculiarity is due to 
the population in the exceptional localities being Celtic.'* 


III.— Commercial History and Review of 1897. 


THE following is taken from the supplement to the Hconomist 
of 19th February, 1898, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years. 


“Although industrially 1897 was a better year than 1896, yet 
so far as our foreign trade is concerned, it must be characterised as 
a disappointing one. It certainly did show some improvement 
upon its predecessor, but not by any means such an improvement 
as was hoped for and expected. Here is the record :— 





Increase or Decrease. 




















1897. 1896. ota TET 
Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ £ 
BB 8 S525 ci ccs. vesdapartcacevanonns 451,239,000 | 441,809,000] + 9,430,000 2° 


Exports of home products.... | 234,350,000 | 240,146,000] — 5,796,000 2° 4 


Re-export of foreign and ; 
colonial merchandise .... SoS hee po123 F200 pee a4 





Motal trade,..ccc2s.0.% 745,423,000 | 738,189,000} + 7,234,000 1°0 




















“The increase of 1 per cent. last year contrasts with an increase 
in 1896 over 1895 of alittle over 5 per cent., while the total for 
1895 exceeded that of 1894 by about 3 per cent. And if we deal 
not with the value, but the volume of our trade, the comparison 1s 
even less favourable. The method of effecting such a comparison 
is shown in Appendix A, and briefly stated, itis this. The value 
of the imports and exports of the year are calculated at the 
average prices of 1896, and the aggregate thus obtained is com- 
pared with the recorded total for 1896. Calculated in this way, 
it is obvious that as the values are worked out for both years at 
the same average prices, any increase or decrease in the aggregate 
must be due to variations in quantity. And what the movement 
was last year and in immediately preceding years will be seen from 
the following statement :— 


“ Annual Report of the Registrar- General (1891), loc. cit. 
| K 2 
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Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 


























soe Coaeuniennte Henn Produce. Araporss must ExpOrta. 

Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

g Roly fdieee penal ree + 1°64 — 1:39 + O51 
2 OG sass acevcacsataesies + 6°06 + 4°87 + 5°50 

LOS ey coerce + 5°54 + 8°57 + 6°66 

‘94 ee ante eae + 9°95 + 3°35 + 7°39 

(03 Mae kf Moet AD — 210 — 1°68 

ON eaten + 0°33 — 3°43 — 17 

UNEP Se pera, Fe, + 4°34 — 5°30 + 0°25 





‘“‘The re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise are excluded 
from this table, but it certainly is not an unsatisfactory feature of 
the year’s business that in these there was an increase of fully 
8 per cent. in quantity and nearly 6} per cent. in value. This 
entrepot trade is a profitable portion of our foreign commerce, and 
it is one that great efforts have of late years been made to deprive 
us of ; and that, in spite of these, we have not only maintained, 
but augmented it is an achievement upon which we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves. But taking the imports retained for home 
consumption, there was last year an increase of only 1°64 per cent., 
as compared with an expansion of 6°06 per cent. in 1896; while 
the exports of home products, which during the previous three 
- years had shown a continuous growth, fell off in 1897 to the extent 
of 1:29 per cent. In imports and exports combined, the increase, 
as compared with 1896, was only o’51 per cent.,a rate of expansion 
which contrasts very unfavourably with that of 1894-96, and is 
less than that of the growth of our population. But the causes of 
the comparative unexpansiveness of our foreign trade last year are 
not far to seek. For one thing, many of our best customers were 
suffering from bad harvests, and were consequently unable to buy 
from us as much as they otherwise would have done. It is true 
that this worked to the advantage of the United States, where 
abundant crops were reaped, which, owing to the scarcity elsewhere, 
it was easy to dispose of at relatively high prices. But there was 
no corresponding increase in the imports of foreign products by 
the States, because of the prohibitive effect of the new Dingley 
tariff, and our trade, consequently, did not obtain in that direction 
any appreciable compensation for the contraction in other quarters. 
Then, as the result of famine and plague, there was a falling off 
of about 2,200,000/., or nearly 7 per cent., in our exports to 
India. The drought in Australia and rinderpest, together with the 
unsatisfactory condition of the gold mining industry in South Africa, 
checked business with those colonies; while partly owing to bad 
crops, and partly to political unsettlements, there was a great 
falling off in our trade with most central and South American 
States. . And, in addition to these troubles extraneous to ourselves, 
there was at home the prolonged dispute in the engineering trade, 
now happily brought to a close, which caused orders that would 
have come to us to be placed elsewhere and rendered it impossible 
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to carry out those on hand. It would, of course, be idle to ignore 
the fact that our export trade did suffer to some extent, especially 
in the iron and steel. trades, from the competition of the United 
States, where the cost of production has been very greatly reduced 
of late years. In the opinion of many also, German competition 
is a factor to be taken into account, but that can hardly have 
affected us specially last year, for although during it the total 
value of the German exports increased while that of our exports 
diminished, the increase was not in the classes of goods in which 
German competition is most felt, such as manufactures of cotton, 
wool, and iron and steel, which were, on the contrary, shipped in 
smaller quantities. It would appear, therefore, that what our 
export trade suffered from last year was chiefly what it may be 
hoped was only a temporary falling off in the purchasing power of 
a number of our chief customers, and however unsatisfactory it 
may be that the ground should have been lost for that reason, it is 
not so bad as if the cause of retrogression were that we had failed 
to keep pace with our commercial rivals. 


“ But while our foreign trade showed such a disappointingly 
small growth, there is every reason to believe that our home trade 
continued to make satisfactory progress. The best evidence of 
this is afforded by the traffic returns of our railway companies. 
Taking the fifteen chief Hnglish railway companies whose accounts 
are summarised in Appendix B, the traffic receipts for 1897 com- 
pare with those for 1896 thus :— 






























































Passengers and Parcels. Merchandise. Minerals. 
1897. 1896. 1897. 1896. 1897. 1896. 
£ £ £ £ £ La} 
First six months ........ 14,475,600 | 14,033,700} 10,286,800 | 9,957,200] 7,125,900| 6,721,700 
OM 4,7 cece ene 17,334,600 | 16,642,600 | 10,880,800 | 10,561,900] 7,641,300 | 7,418,600 
Total for year ... 


.| 31,810,200 | 30,676,300 } 21,167,600 | 20,519,100 


14,767,200 | 14,140,300 








Tnerease first 441,900 =3'1 per cnt.f 329,600 = 3°3 per ent. 


404,200 = 6'0 per ent. 


BPAGHETE LIS! <0. bcceseceseos 
Inerease second six 
mMOnthS %............... 


692,000=4°2 ,, Ha hes UO Ie bre ee 222,700 = 3°0 





3) 








Total increase for year | 1,183,900 = 3°7 per cnt.] 648,500= 3°2 per cnt. | 626,900=4"4 per cnt. 





“Such a growth as is here shown in the merchandise and 
mineral traffic, notwithstanding the interruption to trade caused 
by the engineers’ strike, points conclusively to a healthy elasticity 
in business generally, although in certain branches of industry, 
such, for instance, as the woollen and worsted trades, the year was 
undoubtedly one of serious depression. ‘The same conclusion is 
also to be drawn from the fact that last year our production of 
pig-iron was the largest on record, amounting to 8,900,000 tons, 
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or 340,000 tons more than in 1896, and that our production of coal 
also overtopped that of any other year, being estimated at 
200,000,000 tons, as compared with 195,500,000 tons in 1896, and 
189,500,000 tons in 1895. Then there are the returns of the London 
and Provincial Bankers’ clearing houses, which show the following 
movements in 1897 as compared with the previous years :— 





Increase or Decrease. 





1897. . 1896; 


Amount. Per Cent. 


London Clearing House £ ba ieee £ 


Scala elec 6,015,989,000 |6,03 1,613,000] 15,624,000 | 0°26 




















pay day) 0228 
Manchester. .icisceul..jeiecss 193,005,000} 193,573,0c00/— 568,600 0°29 
BMVOrDOOL yn.y- diese eoccses 121,468,000! 121,031,000}+ 437,000 0°36 
PAPI IN GNA Nass id eres cet wk 58,123,000; 50,139,000}+ 7,984,000 | 15°92 
ON ByCASEIO 2 i soni vescncecaee 60,707,000 | 55,067,000} + 5,640,000 | 10°24 
UST IBOL Gio ance ae tere ee ae 25,746,000; 23,716,000f+ 2,030,000 8°56 





‘* As an indication of the condition of trade the provincial returns 
are more to be depended upon than those of the London clearing 
house, which are influenced more largely by finance transactions. 
And with the one exception of Manchester, all the provincial 
clearings show a more or less considerable increase over 1896. For — 
that augmentation an extension of banking facilities no doubt partly 
. accounts. Of late years large additions have been made to the 
number of branch banks, and in that way doubtless the use of 
cheques has been increased. Still, making due allowance for this, 
the clearing house returns support and fortify the other evidence 
that has been adduced of a distinct expansion of the volume.of 
business in 1897, and as it has been shown that there was little 
growth in the foreign trade, the conclusion is that it was in the 
home trade that this expansion took place. 


‘‘ That trade was, on the whole, better in 1897 than in 1896 is 
shown also by the statistics issued by the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade. Owing to the engineers’ dispute, there were 
during the closing months of the year a larger number of work- 
men unemployed than during the like pericd of 1896, but prior to 
that the state of employment had shown a pretty steady improve- 
ment. And taking, perhaps the best test of all, the movement in 
wages, we get from the report of the Labour Department the 
following statement of changes in rates of wages, of which it 
received intimation in 1897 and each of the two previous years :—. 




















1897. 1896. 1895. 

Number of separate [ By increases .... "538,200 382,200 79,900 

individuals affected | ,, decreases sae 14,500 167,400 351,990 
T dbueate per Weck cae cet | ct aeBockn| FG feck a maa dees 
shen per ask dhdac ease pl tt Slatted 
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““The number of persons who secured a rise was thus con- 
siderably greater last year than in 1896, and the rise was 
more substantial, while the number of persons who had to submit 
to a reduction of wages was very much smaller. And these 
figures do not show the full extent of the improvement. They do 
not, we are told, include “agricultural labourers, sailors, and 
firemen, or railway servants, which for various reasons are not 
treated statistically in the same way as other industries ;”’ but it 
is added, ‘‘such returns as have been obtained by the Department 
with regard to these industries, show that they all shared to a 
greater or less extent in the rise of wages which marked the 
year.” Now wages are, broadly speaking, regulated by the state 
of employment, and the fact that there was this general rise 
speaks of increased industrial activity, which would have been 
still more pronounced but for the deplorable dispute in the 
engineering trade. That dispute is also accountable in some 
measure for a slackening in the rate of the expansion of the 
revenue, which was very marked during the first three-quarters of 
the year; but taking the year as a whole, that our working people 
fared better in it than they did in 1896 would appear from the 
increase in the consumption of dutiable commodities shown in the 
following statement :— 


Quantities Retained for Home Consumption. 














1897. 1896. 1895. 

oo ee Ibs. 231,400,000 | 227,786,000 | 221,800,000 
i ae oe 3 27,852,000 24,523,000 24,485,000 
OS a eae ewts. 248,000 248,000 250,000 
PEPAOGO, .c.cvcssesaeoee lbs. 71,637,000 69,593,000 66,369,000 
MRED a sdechspesenasiee galls. 15,853,000 15,861,000 14,636,000 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls. 32,657,000 31,900,000 30,830,000 

mee j.oreign ..... galls, 8,347,000 8,218,000 8,253,000 
BIC ER psecesssns-esseureee DALTELS 34,756,000 33,865,000 32,226,000 








“Some of the improvement in our home trade in 1897 may be 
traced to a recovery in our agricultural industry, which benefited 
naturally by the higher prices ruling for wheat, and in a less 
degree for barley and oats as well. The yield of the wheat crop 
was less both in amount and in the average per acre than in 1896, 
and so was that of barley, but whereas in 1896 the average price 
of English wheat was 26s. 2d. and that of barley 22s. 11d., last 
year the averages were 30s. 2d. and 23s. 6d. respectively. Of oats, 
the yield was larger than in 1896, and prices also were better, the 
average being 16s. 11d., as compared with 14s. 9d. And not only 
were the prices of all the home grown cereals higher on the 
average, they were also better sustained than in 1896. There 
was not a similar rise in cattle or dairy products, but taken 
altogether, 1897 was to our farmers a much more profitable year 
than they had experienced for a long time previously. What they 
gained from the higher prices of food products, of course, con- 


” 
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sumers lost, but that loss was mitigated, if not offset, by the lower 
prices of tea, sugar, coffee, &c., so that it may be doubted whether 
the cost of living has been sensibly increased, while the agri- 
cultural community, with more money to spend, have been in a 


position to give some stimulus to other industries. 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1891-97, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 
































Periods. | 1897.| 1896.| 1895.| 1894.| 1893.| 1892. | 1891. 

8.0 LV Ss ch Bor Ue | 8 Oe) By be Bon ee eS oo: 

After harvest ......cocc.secrenssee deat Lee Wes re Mie era hes a Pym ee iby BI 
Calendar year average ....... 30 2/26 2/23 li22 26 4/30 3/37 — 


| 


TO 


Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 

































































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Week. 
1897.) 1896.| 1895.] 1897.| 1896.| 1895. 1897.| 1896. | 1895. 
SSDS EP SLT EOL SIA CE SOREN eS ener ee ee 
S Both gs} Rope paces 28 10123 8|24 2117 10/19 7/18 2719 -J14 10/15 9 
AOR Tl o as 29 5/23 6124 3117 9119 5/20 -f18 11/14 9j16 5 
J eS 29. 8)22 11124 6719 —|21 1/19 38417 4/14 6113 I 
UP ip ee 30 4/22 4/24 5119 2)21 11/20 817 2/14 3}15 7 
SO ea aseceie: Sl 8422 | 2d LO 22 Sh lat icy 23 pid ese 
Sept. 4.......0.. 33 7.) 23. 1128 1[25 IL} ar 11) 28 4417 -)13 11/14 4 
SLIT oe scesuqeree 33 1!23 9/22 10]27 4/23 4/23 11917 3/14 1/13 3 
1S5 cso 33 10)24 -|22- 7]28 11/24 8/24 2917 -|14 6]138 9 
Doane ge 33 11/24 4/23 -]29 7|26 3|24 8716 8/14 1/138 5 
OckeBaess 83 4lae 2/23 672910/28 7/25 1416 4/14 9/13 7 
DD xiecen teas 32.1126 7) 24-3128 9/29 61/25 7I1I6 -)15-3)13 4 
LG waved: 31 10) 27 10) 2411]28 8/29 7/25 8]{16 l}i15 9/18 - 
As PONY ee 32 2)28 11125 5127. 5/28 6125 4416 2/16 —)13. —- 
BO ge Oe 32 10/30 9/25 11127 5/28 3/25 6416 —-/17 3)18 10 
MON Os iiassers- 3838 5/31 6/26 41/26 10|27 5/25 4716 S/17 6/14 4 
Bs Steen res 384 -/31 9/26 14726 38/27 3/25 1416 3)17 7/14 4 
BA decrees 58) 33. 11)32 11/25 7426 2)26 8/25 1716 5/17 7/14 8 
Phases 33 8/33 4/25 2125 9/26 9124 7116 8)17 7\14 - 
Dec. 4:.......00. 33 9/132 8/24 10}25 10\/26 2/24 5716 9/17 -/|14 1 
0 E Ee eye 33 9/32 2)24 9726 —/25 4/238 11716 6/16 8/18 11 
Ke nse ae 84 1);31 3/25 1426 4/24 10)28 8]17 -/16 7|13 11 
11 Nh le 384 4/30 9/25 -]26 11}/24 1/23 11417 -/16 1/13 10 





q 


‘“‘ Notwithstanding the rise in cereals, the general level of prices 


was lower at the end of 1897 than it was at the beginning. The 
movement as registered by our index number is shown in the 
following statement, which gives the record quarter by quarter in 
each of the past two years and at the beginning of several previous 
year's : — . 
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‘Index Number,’ ‘Index Number,” 
representing the representing the 
Combined Prices of Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading Twenty-two Leading 
Commodities. Commodities. 
Ist January, 1898........ 1890 Ist April, 1896........ 1983 
é] 
5, October ad reeneee 1896 » January, ’96........ 1999 
” July, 97 vee ieee 1835 795 
ee upriL, ne FO 14.29 ” ze Be tot re 
> sanudry,  °97....... 1950 ” ” Desens 2.082 
3 October, PIG. anes 1958 ”? ” PO Bien inse 2121 
ju uly, 2965523; 1947 ~ i SOR whe. 2133 





And the evidence of the index number as to a lower average 
level of prices having been reached is borne out by the analysis of 
our foreign trade, in Appendix A, which shows that on the average 
the prices of our imports were 0°12 per cent. lower than in 1896, 
and those of our exports 1°11 per cent. lower, that fall comparing 
with the movement in previous years thus :— 


Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years. 


























Imports Retained Exports of 
for Imports and Exports. 

Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Deyo iakicienceieseins — O12 — 111 — os! 
Ry ioantusat og + 1°85 + 1°24 + 1°63 
BIEN, Sy avisk csikanvv nse — 3°54 — 3:48 — 3°52 
Be roo pasennes — 7°91 — 427 — 6°54 
rene stds ncse stata: — 2°26 — 171 — 2°05 
ieee otis. — 417 — 491 — 4°46 
Bet ey aie soak coeds. + o'50 — 6°93 — 0'08 








“The fall in average prices was, it will be seen, much greater 
proportionately in the exports than in the imports, and the net 
result was that while we paid for our total imports retained for 
home consumption about 1,180,000/. less than they would have 
cost at the average prices of 1896, we got about 2,700,000. less 
for our exports than they would have realised at the prices of the 
previous year. In the imports an increase of about 4,800,000/. in 
the cost of our imports of cereals due to the higher prices we had 
to pay for them was offset by a saving of about 5,000,000/. in our 
purchases of the raw materials for our textile industries, mainly 
cotton and wool, through our being able to buy them more’ 
cheaply ; while in the exports the lower prices we obtained for our 
shipments of yarns and textile fabrics represented a loss in aggre- 
gate value, as compared with 1896, of 2,800,000/. 


““As it had been predicted would inevitably be the case, the 
attempt made by Mr. Wolcott and the other United States envoys 
to bring about an international bimetallic agreement broke down 
whenever the question of the ratio to be established between gold 
and silver came to be fairly tackled. It is only just to our bi- 
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metallists to say that they always had a premonition of this, and 
nothing would induce them to state what ratio they were prepared 
to recommend. Mr. Wolcott and his colleagues, however, went 
boldly for the ratio of 153 to 1. They demanded, moreover, not 
. only that the Indian mints should be opened to the free coinage of 
silver, but also that our mint should freely coin rupees.and British 
dollars, which should be current here, that the legal tender of 
silver here should be increased to 10/., that our Government should 
bind itself to purchase 10,000,000/. of silver annually, and that the 
Bank of England should hold in silver one-fifth of the stock of 
bullion in its issue department. Very weakly the Bank of 
England consented to the last of those conditions, but the only 
one of the others which was really discussed was that which 
stipulated for the opening of the Indian mints. And when that 
was submitted to the Indian Government it was promptly rejected, 
mainly on the ground that the proposed ratio of 154 to t was one 
which it would be impossible to maintain. In this decision Mr. 
Wolcott himself subsequently concurred, as in a statement made 
to the Senate, he admitted that an international agreement on such 
a basis was impracticable, and suggested that some higher ratio, 
say 20 to 1, should be proposed. But as to such a ratio France 
would not consent, and as it would not be accepted by the silverites 
of the States, it may be taken for granted that no further action 
in the direction of international bimetallism will be attempted. 
There can be no doubt that in rejecting Mr. Wolcott’s proposals 
the Indian Government acted wisely, but at the same time it must 
be admitted that the currency policy upon which they have 
embarked, and of which the closing of the mints to silver with the 
object of imparting to the rupee a scarcity value is the cardinal 
principle, has not thus far achieved more than a partial success, 
and that if the effort to substitute a gold for a silver standard in 
India is to be persevered in, the action already taken will have to 
be supplemented by further measures. 

‘As to the trade outlook for the current year we cannot venture 
to say much. That the engineers’ strike has been brought to an 
end, and that work has been resumed under conditions that will 
admit of a free use being made of the labour saving machinery 
which in the United States and elsewhere has conduced so much 
to the lowering of the cost of production, is a great matter. It may 
be hoped also that this year the world will not be so dependent 
upon the United States for its wheat supply as it was last, and 
that with better harvests other nations will be able to buy more of 
the commodities they need and with which we are able to supply 
them. In India, although the plague continues, and trade must 
consequently be hampered by quarantine and other sanitary 
precautions, there is no longer the famine to be reckoned with. 
And while not attaching any importance to the quantitative theory 
of money, as propounded by, bimetallists, the very large increase 
that is taking place in the production of gold—a production which 
is estimated to have amounted last year to 48,000,000/., as com- 
pared with 40,600,000/. in 1896, and which will probably show a 
still greater rate of expansion in 1898—should stimulate trade by 
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‘swelling the demand for the commodities for which the gold is 
exchanged. In all these respects the prospect is favourable, but 
at the same time there is the possibility that it may become 
clouded over by political complications, for no one cau say how 
affairs in the Far East may develop, and in other directions there 
are strained international relations, which will require very 
delicate handling if they are to be peacefully adjusted. 

~ “Tn the money market the tendency of rates during the earlier 
part of 1897 was steadily downwards. The year opened with the 
bank rate at 4 per cent., but three weeks later it was reduced to 
34 percent. At the beginning of February a further reduction to 
3 per cent. was made, and that figure maintained until the first 
week in April, when another step downward to 25 per cent. was 
- taken, that being followed a month later by a reduction to 2 per 
cent. There the rate remained until the latter part of September, 
when there was an advance to 24 per cent., and as, in spite of that, 
gold continued to be taken for export, it was further raised on 
October 13th to 3 per cent., at which it was maintained until the 
close of the year. Nor did the Bank content itself merely with 
raising its rate; It also borrowed largely from the market, and 
thus so reduced the outside supplies of money as to make its rate 
really effective. From the latter end of October to the close of 
the year the market rate for best three months’ paper was hardly 
ever more than # per cent. below the official rate, and the way in 
which the Bank thus asserted and maintained a close control over 
the market has been one of the chief financial features of the year. 
In view of it, we shall probably hear no more of the foolish talk 
about the decrepitude and decadence of the Bank, in which a few 
hypercritical persons indulged not so very long ago, but be that as 
it may, the action of the Bank proved profitable both to itself and 
to bankers generally. It brought to the Bank a considerable 
amount of business it would not have got had outside rates been 
suffered to fall, while owing to the way in which the market rates 
were sustained, bankers were enabled to earn a fuller margin of 
profit. To what extent they benefited in this way will be seen 
from the following statement :— 










































































1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 
Changes in bank rate «00... | six three none two 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt, Per cnt. 
dlighest bank. rate... 
Lowest SAM I crc ragieastiienss 2 2 2 2 
Average market rate of dis-) | © & @ £ s. d. s. d. ; So ds 
count, best three months’ + | 1 15 10 mesa PSL 1 Hou. 3 
SPORE Pe ett cor cvs Magsesuisvands «ibn | 
Average allowance on deposits | 1 1 10 | — 19 6 Io = 16 5 
Margin of profit ............ es Soc: ee Ou (tae 2 10 








And if the latter half of the year only be taken, the profit margin 
was over 22s. as compared with 12s. in the corresponding period 
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of 1896. Of course it cannot be contended that the Bank is 
justified in seeking to screw up rates unnecessarily. But its action 
last year was justified by the fact that there was a continental 
demand for gold sufficient to absorb all the bullion that came into 
the market, and that there was the possibility also that gold might 
be taken hence for the United States. How rates in other Huro- 
pean markets moved during the year is shown in the following 
table :— 


European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annu, 1897. 










































































Beginning of Months of 1897. 
Cities. i 
Jan.; Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.) July. Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov.| Dec. |Avge. 
London. | P.ct.| P.ct.! P. ct.| P. et.| P. ct.| P. ct.| P. ct.! B. ct. P. ct.| PB. ct.| P. et.| PB. ct.) B. ete 
Bank rate ....| 4 oa 3 Dei are Ae 2 2 Zeno F268 
Open market | 3 | 2 | 18] 14/1 45) 13) 13/2 | 2 | 223) 2% [1°79 
Paris. 
Bank rate ....| 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Open market | 2 146.13 | 12 ld) ee [ol gel cig a oe bee Pe ioe les] 
Vienna. 
Bank rate »..)) Aut A isg A hee ae gd Ang a dl cals 4, 
Open market | 4 | 3% } 38] 3% | 382 | 32 | 38 | 34 | 33 | 4 | 4 | 3% 13°68 
Berlin. 
Bankiratévccs: Olin tude homie seo oe aes 3 3 a be eee re tees en Mea bi ipe sh 
Open market | 4 | 23 | 22 | 2% | 23 | 24 | 23 | 23 | 27: | 32 | 4 | 4% | 3°09 
Frankfort. 
Bank: rates s..) 8) Jad. 168% 103% | Se) 2 Bobs oh Sate dl Do tee eat ew 
Open market | 4 | 28 | 23 | 3¢ | 23 | 28 | 28 | 23 | 3 3z | 4¢ | 43-|/ 3°08 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate ....| 33 | 33 | 83 | 34] 3 3 3 2 3 3 Ff 2 3°14 
Open market | 2% | 2% | 24 | 2 23 21 | 2 oi 1-321 3 2% | 2°42 
Brussels. | 
Hank vate. 4.4 Oo Sh lee aes Fs Sa, ie Daal Et 7 onl ae ie es et Wee 3 
Open market | 24 | 24 | 24 | 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2°06 
Hamburg. 
Bank rate ....| 5 4 oe ae AES 3 3 3 3 4 5 5 |38°80 
Open market | 4 24 | 25 | 3 231 se ves | 2h 4 ee | oe) ae ae Oo Lo 
St.Petersburg | 
Bank rate ....| 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 +6 6 6 6 6 
Open market | 53 | 52 | 52 | 64 | 562 | 53 |} 53 |-4h 742) 5° | 5 | 5 15:35 








‘With regard to the silver market in 1879, Messrs. Pixley and 
Abell report as follows :—Against an extreme variation in price of 
113d. in 1896, we had in 1897 a range of 6;,d. per ounce standard. 
The price at the commencement of the year proved to be the best, 
and, as the months passed by, gradually lower prices became 
current. The lowest point touched was 23#d.in August, and again 
later on in September. India bought considerably in excess of the 
figures for 1896, and about 5# millions were shipped there, against ° 
rather under 5 millions the year before. With Japan entirely 
giving up the silver yen and adopting a gold standard, many 
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speculators were induced to sell ‘bear’ for long delivery. The 
speculation became a predominant feature at times, and hurried 
covering of sales led to sharp rallied in the autumn. Those who 
were short were caused considerable uneasiness by the further 
endeavour of the States to promote joint action between America, 
France, and Great Britain to rehabilitate silver. Some colour was 
given to the report that the British Government was in favour of 
some such steps being taken, by the publication of a letter from 
the Bank of Hngland stating that the bank would not be averse to 
holding one-fifth of its metallic reserve in silver, conditional on 
free coinage of silver by France and America. It was soon 
recognised that such conditions were practically impossible, and 
shortly afterwards came the announcement that the Indian mints 
would not be re-opened to the free coinage of silver. The weak- 
ness then continued, but renewed inquiry for the east, together 
with the cessation of the council sales, caused the price to be 
decidedly higher towards the end of the year. New York was 
generally a steady seller, but last advices point to a falling off in 
the output. China wanted rather less than in 1896, while so small 
an amount has not been sent to the Straits since 1888. Rather 
more Mexican dollars came on the market than during the year 
immediately preceding, but still the supply can only be considered 
small. During most of the time Mexicans varied from about id. 
_to 4d. under bar silver. In August, however, with strong eastern 
demand, they were actually jd. better than bar silver quotation. 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 












































1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
d. d, d. d. Acai g 28 d, d. d. d. 
January ........ 2913 2911 | 30% 30% | 2755 2758; | 31% 303 | 38% 38% 
February........ 292 2914 | 315% 30% | 2742 274 | 3024 273 383 3881 
VU BOR 25S Par P sie 292 27ke | 296.27 38$ 37-3; 
TR is ins cain 28% 28,3, | 315% 3013 | 803 29% | 298 29% | 38,5, 38 
ER. 25s. 2875 27% | 314 3038 305. 307% 29% | 285 38% 87% 
SUMO .00.....50-. 27% 274 | 313% 31ys | 8075 8055 | 281 2855 | 382 303 
“1 1) oa aienee 2742 26% 314 312 303 303; | 2842 28% 342 324 
Ameust. ......:. 264. 232 # 302 30-9 304 oy 62342 | 84g 3212 
a | ong) 238 soa < 30.8 302, ae 29,5 | 344 332° 
ane carer art 253% 30335 294 ie) a0 2975 2845 og ls 
ove mes eet 26 33; 29% 3 2953; 283 rs 
December | 272 2618 | 30°° 2o48-| 8032 80° | 28h) 272 | 82% 314 
Yearly avge. 27-8; 308 29% 2845 35% 
Highest price 2913 3145 313 ae 382 
Lowest — ,, 23% 29% 27-35 27 303 





“Tn the stock markets during 1897 the speculating public were 
more or less conspicuous by their absence, but there was a steady 
volume of investment business, and in most departments a higher 
level of prices was attained. A very good idea of the general 
movement may be gathered from the following table, for which we 
are indebted to the Bankers’ Magazine, in which the values of 325 
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representative securities of various classes at the end of 1897 and 
1896 are compared :— 









































[000’s omitted.] 
Pee ant eee 
Market Values 
Nominal vi enor December, Increase or Decrease. 
A Tanne Department, containing is (Tee SR a #8 
(Par Value). 1897. 1896. Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ £ £ 
800,194, | 14 British and Indian funds... 901,986, | 881,188, | + 20,798, 2°4 
365379, 8 Corporation’ (U.K.) stocks ... 44,046, 43,980, | + 66, O'l 
49,417, | t1 Colonial Government stocks....| 54,061, 53,355, | + 706, 173 
29,823, 5 Ditto inscribed ditto. .. 33,011, 32,321, | + 690, 21 
928,539, | 30 Foreign Government ditto..... 826,579, | 811,794, | + 14,785, 18 
213,007, | 19 British Railway Ordinary........ 342,962, | 330,466, | + 12,496, 3°8 
171,118, | 14 Ditto Debenture Ordinary....| 217,891, 219,310, | — 1,419, o'7 
128,803, | 13 Ditto ‘Preference Ordinary...., 199,864,.| 201,992, |— 2,128, 1.05 
47,010, 7 Indian Railways Ordinary ....) 74,564, 73,535, | + 1,029, 14 
56.014 | oon Ordinary eee, f| 27296 | 18822] + 8374 | 44's 
89,000, | 10 American railway shares ........ 68,132, 59,061, } + 9,071, at 
69,545, | 12 Ditto. bonds (gold) .............. 43,802, 43,101, | + 401, 1°6 
7,605, 5 Ditto bonds (sterling)............ 7,659, 1,909, | — 360, 3°8 
19,616, | 12 Foreign railways 2.....01...s.00- 15,956, 16,007, | — ae 0°3 
84,216, g Ditto obligations............ hh 64,300, 61,6938, | + -2,607, 4°2 
30 Bank shares— : 
( 10 British bank shares ........ 44,926, 42,426, 1 + 2,500, 5°9 
| 4 Australasian bank shares 8,016, 7,024, 0 + 05302, 51 
s5ism|4 "Ole colonial’ MaETL “a5 | gan, |e 2360) | a 
| 10 Semi-foreign bank shares 15,129, 13,924, | + 1,205, 8°7 
rporation stock lonial 
7,038; 1° Be Poreieh) sea: a Ses 7,436, 7,410, ) = 34 °'5 
6,167, 8 Mariancial: 1and Ch Asteraceae 7,910, 6.711, 4-945199, 1 rye 
10,842, gE 21 ole shot Se er aaNS he aR aah ota: 30,946, 31,192, f= 246, o'8 
35950) ala lNsieanee oi7. ye eas raters 24,399, 24,532, | — 123; O'5 
6,055, 4 Coal, iron, and steel ................ 7,612, 7,946, | — 334, 42 
20,716, G Canal anct-dock-37..8ccnoe eee! 60,894, 62,198, | — -1,304, ye 
4,529, 8 Breweries acces enee 138,590, 13,2384, } + 356) 2° 
9,944, | 15 Commercial, industrial, &c. ...., 29,889, 30,260, | — 371, 1°2 
8,810, | 10 Mines (chiefly South African) 40,328, 36,327, | + 4,001, | 11°0 
4,966, SoS bi ppt gree: esssen coe danans rarest 6,346, 5,936, | + = 410, 6°9 
17,914, g Telegraph and telephone ........| 22,563, 21,721, | + ~ 842, 3°9 
4;066,.) 91 t Tram and omnibus Piiccnccd 5,155, 4,775, | + 380, 7°9 
Beh SS, 410. WW LOT WOKS S (ix, pectecc aveg iene sete 22,096, 21,115, ] + 981, 4°6 
2,868,932, 1325 Totals ....... Aa leg 3,275,932, | 3,198,297, | + 77,635, 2°4 





“‘Consols during the year touched the record price of 114 for 
money, but there was a subsequent decline to 1124, which is 2 per 
cent. above the closing price of 1896. Indian funds, on the other 
hand, lost ground a little during the year, which is not surprising, 
seeing the serious financial and other troubles the Government had 
to contend against; but Colonial Government bonds were in better 
demand, at shghtly higher prices. Home corporation stocks had 
previously reached such high prices that the demand for them 
slackened considerably last year, and though they gained a little 
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on balance, there is now a disposition on the part of investors to 
regard the level of quotations to which they have attained as 
rather too high. 

“Home railway ordinary stocks continued practically through- 
out the year the upward course they had followed during 1896, the 
advance being most conspicuous in the South Western issues and 
Metropolitan consolidated. A prominent exception to the general 
improvement is, however, the Great Central deferred stock, which 
at the close of the year stood nearly 20 per cent. lower than at the 
beginning, and declines are also recorded in Brighton ‘A’ and 
North British deferred stocks. The market derived its strength 
mainly from the steady increase in receipts shown by the weekly 
traffic returns, and the consequent expectation of higher dividends. 
And the dividends paid by the chief companies for the first half 
of the year were, on the average, slightly higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1896. The second half of the year, how- 
ever, did not turn out so well. Jn it also there was a considerable 
increase in gross receipts, but that was more than offset by 
increased working expenses, by augmented fixed charges, and by 
an increase in the amount of the ordinary capital on which divi- 
dends had to be paid, and the net result was that the dividends 
paid by the fifteen chief English companies, which for the second 
half of 1896 averaged 62% per cent., declined to an average of 
64 per cent. 

“The chief influences affecting foreign government securities 
during the year was the war between Turkey and Greece, the 
resumption of the payment of full interest on the Argentine 
National Debt a year before the date fixed by the Rothschild agree- 
ment, and the political disturbances which broke out from time to 
time in other of the South American States. The Turkish groups 
of securities were naturally strengthened by the result of the war, 
and Greek bonds also improved on the belief, since justified by 
the fact, that an international financial control would be established. 
Although the financial position of Spain has been going from bad 
to worse under the strain of the Cuban war expenditure, Spanish 
bonds, instead of declining, have reached higher quotations, while 
other noteworthy movements were an advance in Argentines, and 
a more or less heavy fall in the securities of the South American 
States. 

“ American railroad securities were pretty largely dealt in, 
especially atter the passing of the Dingley Act, and later on when 
it was seen that the abundant wheat crop of the United States, 
together with the shortage elsewhere, would bring much traffic to 
the railroads. A substantial advance in prices has to be recorded, 
but British investors have been more disposed to realise their hold- 
ings than to increase them, and the year witnessed the return to 
the States of very large amounts of its railroad securities that had 
formerly been held here. What may be almost designated as a 
boom in Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk securities was a 
feature of the year, the inspiring cause being a very large increase 
in the gross and a still larger increase in the net earnings, added 
to the belief that both companies will benefit appreciably from the 
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development of the gold mining industries in British Columbia 
and the Klondyke district. 

‘“‘ South African and Australan mining shares remained under a 
cloud throughout the whole of the year, while in the miscellaneous 
departments the chief feature was the very much greater attention 
paid to the shares of home industrial undertakings. 


“The amount of new capital offered for public subscription 
during 1897 was very large, the total amount just overtopping the 
figure for 1896, which was the largest for any year since 1889. 
The following shows, quarter by quarter, the amount gaia, for 
since the commencement of 1893 :— 


First quarter 


Second _,, 
Thirds sc4, 
Fourth ,, 


New Capital Applications. 








1897. 1896. 1895. 

£ & £ 
Fh 28,116, 30,925, 28,479, 
aaEt 47,777, 48,569, 23,710, 
bes 31,874, | 41,287, | 32,742, 
pee ee 49,522, 32,026, 19,759, 
157,289, | 152,807, | 104,690, 























[000’s omitted.] 




















1894. 1893. 
£ £ 
11,358, 7,770, 
19,719, | 18,179, 
18,140, 8,951, 
42,618, 14,241, 
91,835, 49,141, 





“Classified as nearly as possible according to the objects to 
which the capital applied for during the year was intended to be 
devoted, the statement is as follows :— 


Foreign Government loans 
Indian and colonial Government loans 


Cee ees eres oveaesesesresoe® 


rs 


British municipal and county loans................ 


Colonial and foreign corporations 


British railways 


Foreign railways 
Mining companies— 


West Australian...... 


Canadian 
Other mines 


Cycles and appliances 


Breweries and distilleries 


Banking .... .. 
Insurance 


Stores and trading 


Manufacturing 
Motor cars 


eee seree 


Seeveecaveveserie 


teeeeceee 


Peverovereeeee 


Peer ereerreserer 


Oeeroeere 


Coen mercer renner ee 


Oreeeereesrreroe 


TOOT ORM Orme rere eR ere Oee. wee weeeser® 


Indian and colonial railways 


Core eeoreereorerereretes 


CCC CCC OOo e eH eD ET EOE OEE ETHOS Ores Deeetee® 
POC C eee oe Heer eoee Heese eeEorenessones 


SOMO e Heme er eset eese dere oserenesesse ered 
POCO eee e ee reer errr eebeoererersssresses 


Cee nee meer ewer rere reese oeeesereeeeerese 


Exploration, land, and financial 


Oreo rcorecererorrres 


SOOO emer eee Lose Heroes eateseee 


Cee ee meme ee mere nner eees@seneeee 


Cee eee 


PPO OT OTOH Heese ree wre eH ee Deeeeeessses 


Gas lighting and water 
Hotels, theatres, and entertainments 


Peo meee mercer eereees Feeeeereeseees 


Oo eeereeeree 


NOOO Pewee eer ese eee tate esoeeesereeesees 


Companies to acquire patents 
Mineral water companies 


Pere error eseeerereseeeee 


Corer er sere ered es eeeeD SHereeee 


COOH HOHE HHH DEO RO OES H EEE HEE OEE oes 


SPT ore eereeseeonesaeesreseeeteeee® 


Docks, harbours, and shipping............ccssesee 


Tea plantations 
Miscellaneous 


Ooeerores 


Peer erreoeree 


FPO Oe SOPHO ETE H EOE O SOHO OO FORE OE eee ee 


POO ORO HOOT OEE HEHEHE RE OEE OOO eee Eee 


Total for Year, 
£ 


10,615,300 
13,684,700 
7,651,500 


414,800 _ 


7,4.65,000 
4,378,000 
5,468,000 


2,195,000 
543,500 
2,960,000 
2,367,000 
4,904,500 
7,812,900 
7,193,000 
17,950,600 
1,309,000 
1,229,300 
3,304,100 
5,016,500 
8,999,800 
5,182,400 
3,716,000 
380,000 
1,682,000 
2,326,600 
13,156,300 








157,289,000 
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“The sums applied for by foreign governments included a loan 
of about 5,000,0c00/. for Japan, and one of nearly 4,000,000/. by the 
Danish Government. The latter was partly for conversion pur- 
poses, and probably only a very small portion of it was taken up 
here. Of the loans raised by British possessions about one-third 
was for India. As regards railways, British undertakings were 
rather prominent. ‘The most important in their effect on the 
market were issues of large amounts of preference stock by the 
Great Northern and North British companies, the latter being in 
the form of convertible stock, which renders it a greater menace 


_ to the prospect of the ordinary than is the case when no option of 





the kind is conceded. 

“The most numerous class of applications were those made for 
the development of home industrial undertakings. Among this class 
of promotions breweries and distilleries were an easy first, both as 
regards number and amount. Some large debenture issues were 
made by such well known companies as Charrington and Co., 
Hoare and Co., and. Watney and Co., but the formation of new 
companies was also very active. The effect of the cycle craze 
lasted well into this year, the capital offered for the acquisition of 
cycle and accessories manufacturers’ businesses amounting to close 
upon 6,000,000/. This constituted the fag-end of the boom, 
however, most of the undertakings offered being incapable of 
standing the slightest investigation. 

“The following is a statement of the capital applications and 
calls made in each of the ten years ending 1897 :— 


Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 



































In England Hi he In Hh 

England. Bleewhcies ae England. Tie where pare 

£- £ £ &£ & £ 
1897....| 145,612,000 | 11,677,000 | 157,289,000} 73,947,000 7,747,000| 81,694,000 
*96....| 125,964,000 | 26,713,000 | 152,677,000] 66,111,000 | 18,281,432 | 84,393,0c0 
’95....| 91,694,000 | 12,996,000 | 104,690,000} 64,645,000 19,855,000 |- 84,500,000 
’94.....| 61,191,000 | 30,644,000] 91,835,000] 62,666,000 | 11,556,000} 74,222,0co: 
*98....| 39,181,000 | 9,959,750| 49,141,000] 33,751,000) 8,202,000} 41,953,000 
°92..... 58,197,000 | 27,940,000} 81,137,000] 47,212,000 | 12,045,000 | 59,262,000 
*91....| 80,235 000 | 24,356,000 | 104,595,000} 66,810,000; 9,284,000} 76,044,000 
*80....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 
?89....| 178,930,000 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,000 | 152,012,000 | 15,791,000 | 167,804,000 
*88....] 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | deen 137,252,000 





Arpennix (A.)—Volume and Value of our Foreiyn Trate of 1897 
Compared with that of 1896. 


.“ Fora number of years past it has been our practice to analvse - 
7 ) 


the annual Trade and Navigation Returns, so as to show to what 
extent the recorded movements in values have been due to varia- 


' tions in the volume of the year’s trade, and how far to alterations 


The details of this analysis for the year 1897 will Le 
PART I. L 


in prices. 
VOL. LXI. 
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found in the numbers of the Heonomist of the 22nd and 29th ult., 
and we now, as usual, bring together the main figures, in order 


that the broad results may be more clearly indicated :— 


I. Imports. 













































































- ; LSO i 1896. 
Value in Trade Value Value in Trade 
and Navigation | Calculated at | and Navigation 

Returns. Prices of 1896. Returns. 

£ £ £ 
DLiwaripaniiia ls porrc.cnscanteits pases 11,380,000 | 11,129,000 | 10,439,000 
Articles of food and drink. ............+..| 178,342,000 | 176,340,000 | 172,568,000 
(PObSCGO tircu ase Pith. a donde arent Meek 4,073,000 4,091,000 4,352,000 
Metals... seersssesescsseneneesaiee os re 21,265,000 | 20,566,000 | 20,492,000 
Chemicals; dye stuffs, and tanning 6,006,000 RCs 6,778,000 
PIRACOPED LS rope tenis whales vanes tease! 
ONE aes: decaenverdgeeodeenie sersenseneesensrsensoee: 7,641,000 7,969,000 8,459,000 
Pia a he for textile manufac- 70,364,000 |. 7,300,000 | 74,757,000 
Raw materials for sundry industries.| 52,085,000 | 51,480,000 47,242,000 
Manufactured articles ..........cccseecceeees 85,038,000 | 84,585,000 | 81,380,000 
Miscellaneous 9.4, toa dieassetssastetiee het 14,139,000 13,824,000 | 14,830,000 
Parcel DOU, cee oes net seswee ceca mare 1,005,000 982,000 1,012,000 
Rotel 1am pOrts.cccesscacasrtetavecs ny esst 451,238,000 | 452,418,000 | 441,809,000 
Deduct re-exports ........ 59,834,000 | 60,529,000 | 56,234,000 
IN OE AMIPOTIS Yorn sptteonny eect euaers 391,404,000 | 391,889,000 | 385,575,000 
Il. Exports of British Produce. 
1897. 1896. 
Value in Trade Value Value in Trade - 

and Navigation | Calculated at | and Navigation 

Returns. Prices of 1896. Returns. 
£ £ £ 
Living anithalaan siecle 1,133,000 1,078,000 942,000 
Articles of food and drink ...............- 12,189,000 | 11,453,000 | 11,684,000 
Raw: wiaterials (75.5 ).\., «sass wermancesot cok 20,140,000 | 19,894,000 | 17,687,000 
Maen OF all kinds a0. versa teeeneces ick 18,292,000 | 19,255,000 | 18,952,000 
Textile fabrics of all kinds .............. 78,326,000 | 80,191,000 | 86,378,000 
Metals and machinery ........ sseseeeeeee 50,770,000 | 50,070,000 | 50,563,000 
Apparel and articles of personal use 9,878,000 | 10,005,000 | 10,474,000 

Chemicals and chemical and medi- 

cinal preparations ..........css0sves 8,675,000 BEAU haste 3 
PADMA MOR AN TICLEB Oi .0-. visas wisves cs pucvbaaias 32,940,000 | 34,019,000 | 338,558,000 
Par lel epost s eyeassacactes, tse Peeeteny, ath 2,075,000 2,080,000 1,670,000 
DAOC, Ree epee een ta 4 Gaia tNS 234,350,000 | 237,054,000 | 240,146,000 








Dealing first with the volume of our trade, it is shown in Table I 
that in 1896 the total value of the imports retained for home 
consumption was 385,575,000/., and that if we had paid for our 
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- net imports of last year the same average prices as in 1896, they 
would have cost us 391,889,000/. It follows, therefore, that there 
was last year an increase in the quantity of our net imports equal 
to the difference between 385,575,000/. and 391,889,000/. or 
1°64 per cent. Then, as to our exports. In 1896 we exported 
British. products to the value of 240,146,000/., while eur exports 
in 1897, if we had obtained for them the same prices as in 1896, 
would have realised 237,054,000/.; and the difference between 
these two amounts, which works out at a decrease of 3,092,000/. 
or 1'29 per cent., is the measure of the diminution in the quantity | 
of our shipments in 1897. Taking imports and exports together, 
the volume of our foreign trade last year (exclusive of re-exports) 
shows, as compared with 1893, an increase of 0°51 per cent., the 
figures being :— 
£ 


Actual value of net imports and of exports of EE Son 
British, products 1896 occ sccdivavactasedoservnensoes 59721, 








Value of net imports and of exports of British 
products in 1897, calculated at the prices of 628,943,000 

SOO tied: tecsossnoS hascetesessronreantfoRSp anes ocenonseMedayee 
Increase in 1897, due to larger quantities... 35222,000 


=0'51 per cent. 





‘*Next, as to prices, the actual cost of our imports for home 
consumption last year was 391,404,000/., whereas if we had paid 
for them the same average prices as in 1895, they would have 
cost us 391,889,000/. Thus owing to lower prices, there was a 
decrease in the cost of our imports of 485,000/., or ot12 per cent. ; 
or, in other words, the prices of the imports were on the average 
0°12 per cent, lower in 1897 than in 1896. And the fall in prices 
is more marked in the exports. Our total exports of British 
products in 1897 are valued at 234,350,000/. If, however, their 
value had been calculated at the same average prices as in 1896, it 
would have amounted to 237,054,000/., and there was thus a 
decrease in value due to lower prices of 2,704,000/., or 1°11 per 
cent. In imports and exports combined the decrease in value 
owing to lower prices amounted to 3,189,000/., or o’51 per cent., 
the calculation working out thus :— 

£ 
Value of net imports and of exports of British 
products for 1897, calculated at prices of 628,943,000 
ae Bea Spee | ee Rie eet crettesmr es Untrrh ie 2 here 
Actual value in Trade and Navigation Returns.. 625,754,000 








Decrease due to lower prices in 1897 ............ 3,189,000 
=0'51 per cent. 


(B.)—Railway Traffic Receipts in 1897 and 1896. 


“‘Subjoined is an analysis of the traffic receipts of fifteen of the 
principal English railways during the past two years :— 
L 2 
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First Half- Year. 
(00’s omitted. ]} 





Passengers, 
























































Parcels. ‘and Maile, Merchandise. Minerals. Live Stock. 
1897. 1896. 1897. | 1896. 1897. 1896. | 1897.} 1896. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
London and N. Western} 2,439,383 | 2,381,7 | 2,101,3 | 2,071,1 | 1,235,4 | 1,166,9 | 923 | 89,9 
Great Western ...........:06 2,081,6 |} 2,008,0 | 1,205,2 | 1,209,8 | 1,256,1 | 1,170,5°]| 62,6 | 67,4 
Midland ttencesieni nso: 1,462,3 | 1,404,6 | 1,889,9 | 1,787,1 | 1,273,6 | 1,195,6 | 44,5 | 42,5 
North Eastern ..:............. 1,081,6 | 1,061,7 | 1,249,4 1,184,2 1,284,7° | 1,223,1 | 52,6 | 4855 
Lancashire & Yorkshire.| 977,4 971,3 850,0 844,7 499,0 492,6 | 19,24 fes9 
Great Northern ............ 854,7 | 830,6-] 757,6 92259 393,0 371,8- | 26,1 | 25,8 
os US HORTA farce ac Saexs 1,130,9 1,083,8 GHGs S6.1Ees > 236,1 217,5 | 41,8 | 40,4 
London and 8S. Western. | 1,280,5 | 1,219,2 403,9 | 386,7 160,9 T80;7 ksh | 2955 
South Hastern ...........006 785,3 489,3 196,6 | - 188,4 92,2 84,21 oie 6,1 
London, Brighton ........ 941,7 919,6 196,6 | 193,3 132,7 122,9 5,2 554 
Meats va states a 288,4 284,6 468,2 | 473,7 350,4 33759 9,9 10,2 
ondon, Chatham, an 
Dover Shs d eae 517,6 49775. O° | ane eee 5391 aa 2,8 
North Staffordshire........ TID Te Surge LOS Oa eons 115,6 106,5 2,0 2,9 
Mietropolitan. (s.c..v-ss0nvese 348,2 33259 25,4 | 19,1 14,4 11,4 4 3 
IMOPE Hil OUCON sy. .scsst ieee 167,0 161,6 82,6 | 59,0 17,5 16,0 8 7 
MW otal Shcsrese ater 14,475,6 14,033,7 | 10,286,8 | 9,957,2 | 7,125,9 | 6,721,7 | 383,7 | 379,0 
+ £441,9 | + £329,6 © | + £404,- FRAT 
Second Half- Yeas. 
[00s omitted.} 
London and N. Western | 2,945,1 | 2,843,8 | 2,173,5 | 2,147,1 | 1,3831,4 | 1,274,2 
Great Western ........0000 "2,547,2 | 2,410,2 | 1,3827,0 | 1,222,9 | 1,277,4 | 1,278,5 
Midland "2 ccheecasecvonest 1,720,3 | 1,639,7 | 1,989,6 | 1,942,6 | 1,416,3 | 1,390,1 
North Eastern s........<0.0. 1,372,4 | 1,322,5 | 1,800,6 | 1,271,8 | 1,354,3 | 1,305,6 
Lancashire & Yorkshire.| 1,105,0 | 1,088,1 884,6 889,0 521,1 512,0 
Great Northern ............. 1,036,0 989,8 826,4 794,7 545,2 43259 
4. RUASLET EMR eect se. 1,475,3 | 1,405,3 713,9 688,2 270,7 261,8 
London and 8, Western.| 1,471,2 | 1,402,5 435,0 417,1 168,4 161,8 
South Eastern ............04.. 947,1 905,9 | 220,7 22160 108,2 92,0 
London, Brighton ........ 1,108,9 | 1,075,4 | 2181 201,3 149,7 137,3 
Great Central ............0. 335,3 330,3 469,2 456,8 375,3 359: 
London, Chatham, and : 
DOVeR aie eens ecarene 626,38 604.2 101,8 98,3 64,7 pzic 
North Staffordshire meen 13142 ™29,9 128,2°| 124,0 121,6 118,1 
Metropolitan ah Rt RM 346,7 Re onT 27,5 22,6 15,8 13,9 
North London ...............: 166,6 163,9 64,7 6 3,6 21,2 19,0 
Total seen sea e /17,334,6 16,642,6 }10,880,8 | 10,561,9] 7,641,3 | 7,418,6 
+ £692,0 + £318,9 | + £222,7 














a 


4 (see the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648, and 1893, 
pp. 220 and 247) :— 
a : 
: Summary of Index Numbers. Groups of Articles, 1867-77 = 100. 
wie 
* 
me Vege- | Animal | Sugar, : ; Khon | Average | Average 
‘. er _ Food | Coffee, | Total | Mine-| Tex- Se so Grand male ce Dock ie 
ie (Corn,| (Meat, | and | Food.} rals, | tiles. f: Ese TA Total. ee : or | of Con- ens 
a &e.). | &c.). Tea. rials. | rials. yectst sols.t | Rate.t 
M878 ...| 95/101 | 90 | 96] 74] 78| 88 | 81] 87] 86-4] 108 | 95.3; 33 
ero...) 87| 94 | 87 | 90] 73| 74/ 85 | 78] 8S] 842] 64 | O7E | 28 
M7280... 89/101.| 88 | 941 79] 81] 8 | 84] 88] 85-9] 93 | 988] 28 
meol ....| 84 | 101 84 SE La aa boar We Sb 80 | 85-].85°0 | 97 1100 34 
7°82 | 841104 | 76 | 89] 79] 73] 85 | -80| 84] 849 | 100 | 1003] 4 
1333 ae 52 |: 103 5 89 76 70 84. 77 | 824 83-1 93 1013;| 35 
met... 71 | 97 | 63 | 79] 68} 68! 8t | 73] v6] 83:3] 103 | 101 | 3 
M85 ...| 68 | 88 63 "41 66| 651 76 70 | 721 79:9 | 108 994 | 3 
meso...) 65 | 87 60 To. Ve 69 te 63: 1 65 67 | 69] 746 | 93 | 1002 | 3 
Meo? ....| 64; 79 67 TO t= 69.) G5 | 67 67 | 68 | 73°3 | t10,},1012| 353, 
1888 ...| 67 | 82 | 65 | 72| 78] 64] 67. | 69] 70] 704} 96 | 101 | 34, 
meso ....|° 65 |} 86 yas LO. ee TO Pe 68 VO 7250 702") Fe3 98. co 
Me 65 1°82 | 70 | 734 80) 66 | 69 | 71 | 72] 784 |-106 | 962 |. 4s 
OL...) 75| 81 | 71 | 77) 76|-59-| 65 | 68] 727 741 | 108 | 958] 32 
92...) 65 | 84 69 PON Pie DT les be 65 | 68] 654) 91 967 | 253, 
HB93....) 59} 85 | 75 | 72] 68| 59] 68 | 65| 68] 586] 90 | 98h | 32, 
Meee...) «5 | 80 65 664 64] 531 64 60 | 63] 476 | 106 | 101 245 
foo .<.)- 54 | 78 62 64] 62} 52) 68 60 | 62] 49:1 | gt | 106 2 
Meo...) 53 | 78 59 62] 63 | 54) 63 60 | 61] 505 |) 116 | 111 2555 
ar...) 60) 79 52 Go 66.12 5 62 59 | 62] 45°3 | too | 1124 | 2,6 
| ; 
1888-97; 62) 81 66 TOR FoF 597 66 65 (567 GPO ror’-}:1012 | 25% 
P78-87| 79| 95 | 76 | 84] 73| 71| 8 | 76] 79] 821] o7 | 994 | 32 
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LV.—Prices of Commodities in 1897. By A. Saverece. 


Tue following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last twenty years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years, 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 
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* Silver 60°84 per 0z. = 100. 
+ Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1878-83, 28 bushels per acre = 100, from 1884 
2y bushels = too. 

t Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers; consols 23 per cent. from 1889. 
a re a 


The index number for all commodities was 62, against 61 in 
1896, or 38 per cent. below the standard period 1867-77, 21% per 
cent. below the ten years 1878-87, and 74 per cent. below the 
average of the last ten years. 
mainly caused by the unprecedentedly low prices in the aggregate 
of articles of food, so the number of 1897 was principally affected 
by the opposite course, higher prices of food, while the average of 


As the low figure of 1896 was 
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all materials was the lowest on record. Amongst the articles of 
the first class, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, rice, and all sorts of 
~meat, and particularly pork, were higher; but sugar, coffee, and 
tea declined, and ruled, on the average, lower than ever before. 
In the case of materials, there was a moderate improvement for 
copper, tin, lead, and coals; but all textiles, cotton and wool, flax, 
hemp, and jute, and a number of sundry materials, viz., tallow, 
linseed oil, petroleum, nitrate, and indigo, ruled lower. Timber 
and soda, on the other hand, were higher. 

Ten descriptions out of 45 contained in my tables showed 
records of lowest prices, viz., sugar (two descriptions), flax, 
Manila hemp, jute, tallow, linseed oil, and nitrate the lowest of 
the century, and Brazil coffee and indigo the lowest since 1852. 

The monthly fluctuations were as follows :— 





December, 1889... 73‘7 | July, 1896... 59°32 4 duly, 1897.... 667 
3 *90....8 9f°2 |: December, §,x 2... © 62°07 | MAuguat, 4s de tee 
4 io) eae 71'4 | January, 1897....:.62°0 | September, ,, .... 63°4 
3 92... 67:9 |, Vebruary, "5," p20! 98), Cccoper, Seen 
a °93..... 67°0 | March, ues OL OER NOVEMDEr, Vs, c-4 Pon a 
"94.... 60°1 | April, janet OPE) December ,, 62°4 
Wenruaryi 1895..... 60°o | May, yy oe? 61'2+| January, 1898... 62°38 
December, ,, ... 61'2 | June, sks: (OLS law COTUBIY, pot wnt ate g 


Prices declined slightly in the first half of the year, and later 
on their course was strongly influenced by the rise of wheat and 
the fall of cotton in the last quarter. The English Gazette price 
of wheat rose from 27s. in June to 34s. in December, American 
wheat from 29s. to 39—40s., flour, town made white, from 263s. 
to 33s., and households from 23$s. to 30s., while American cotton 
declined from 4id. to 37d. Of other important changes during the 
year, I notice the rise of potatoes, owing to a bad crop, the fall of 
sugar to 8s. 3d. in July, the lowest price on record, and a recovery 
to gs. 7d. at the end of the year, the decline of good average 
Santos coffee from 52s. in January to 27;s.—29s. in November 
and 32%s. in December, depressing all medium to good sorts, but 
having only a slight influence on the very finest descriptions. - 

The index number at the end of 1897 was still a little higher 
than at the end of the three preceding years. 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index 
numbers compare thus :— 





December, 


December. July. 1896 ’ May. September. 


: December, 
February. 1895. 97. 














60:0 63°9 63°7 67°5 66°5 
58°6 60°6 59 4 60°4 59°4: 


MOOOU ge sees, 63°8 60°4 
Materials... 57°0 61°8 

















Articles of food stood at the end of the year still 4 per cent. 
higher than in December, 1896, and 11 per cent. above the lowest 
point in July, 1896; while materials were 2 per cent. lower than a 
year ago, but still 4 per cent. higher than at the lowest period in 
February, 1895. : 
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Prices of Commodities in 1897. 
_ The average price of silver was 27,%d. per oz., the lowest on 
record, against 30%d. in 1896. It stood at 2913d. (index number 
49°0) at the end of 1896, sold at 29d. in January and February, 
and gradually declined to about 263d. in July. In August it 
suffered a sharp decline, touched 23%d., the lowest price ever 
known, but soon recovered and realized on the average about 
26¢d. during the last three months, the closing price of the year 
being 263d. per oz. (index number 43°8). In January and 
February of the present year the tendency was again downward 
(price on 28th February 253d. per oz. = 42°). 

Owing to the introduction of the gold standard in Japan the 
export to that country was entirely stopped, but there was a good 
demand for India, and, as in the previous year, silver was strongly 
favoured by the Russian currency requirements. 


Quarterly Movements of Prices.* 


Summary of Index Numbers, 1867-77 = 100. 
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Vege- | Animal | Sugar, Sundry | Total 

oe Quar- aoe Food |Coffee,| Total | Mine- Rear Mech ee Grand Silver.t 

ters. | (Corn,| (Meat, | and | Food.] rals, | tiles. ; : Total. 

&e.). |. &e.). | Tea. rials. } rials. 

1889....|} Iv | 66°3] 86°0 | 67°2| 73°71 | 83°9| 7o°7| 681 | 73°2 | '78°2 | 71°4 
*90....) IV | 67°4| 82°0 | 71:2) 73°6 | 80°5| 62°7| 69°5 | 7074! '71°7 | 79°6 
OL) |P Iv | 772 | 80°8 |.68°7 | 96°7 | 739 | 58°6 | 69:0 | 67:1 | 712) | gare 
poze viv |) 60°F |) 38306 472°7 | 7177 469°5.| 67°34 67S | 64:9 | O'F:7 4640 
°93....| IV | 58°6| 83°2 | 70° | 7o°2 | 72°3| 58°7| 67:2 | 66°c| 67'S | 52°23 
794...) Iv | 53°2| 78°4 | 60°8| 64'1 | 62°3| 48°2| 63°5 ]| 58°5 | 60°9 | 46°6 
I | 542) 77°3 | 61°3| 64°2 | 60°8| 46°5| 631 | 57°3| 60'S | 464 
‘95 | 579} 77°5 | 60°9| 65°83 | 61:3] 49°38] 65°5 | 59°6 |-62°2 | soo 
Ir | 63°7| 80°73 | 61°2| 65'1 | 63°5| 54°6| 661 | 61°9| 63°2 | 50° 
IV. | 51°6| 74'0 | 62°2| 62°1 | 63°8| 56°8| 655 | 62°4| 62°38 | 50°5 
I | 50°4] 71°7 | 62°8| 60°38 | 63°2| 55°5| 645 | 61°4| 61°11 | 511 
96 II | 49°2| 714 | 61°2| 59'9 | 62°4| 53°7| 62°83 [| 59°9| 59°9 | 51°4 
mI | 50°5| 75°2 | 56°6| 60'9 | 62°2| 53°2| 62°71 | 59°4| GO'l | 50°6 
Iv | 60°3| 74°3 | 55°2/|64°4 | 65°9| sat | 62°38 | 60°9 | 62°4 | 49'1 
I | 57°5| 79°3 |.55°2|64°3 | 65°8| -52°0| 62°5 | 60°2| 61°9 | 48°0 
"9h II | 56°1| 800 | 52°0| 64°0 | 640} 51°5| 62°3 | 59°4| 61°38 | 45°7 
Tir | 62:1} 8o'r | 51°0| 66°4 | 65°4] sir] 63°2 | 6071 | 62°8 | 41°5 
Iv | 65°0| 78°4 | 50°3| 66°8 | 66°7| 48°38] 62°3 | 59°3 | [62°5 | 44°7 


* The four quarterly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the 
decimals) agree with the annual averages, as the latter are partly calculated 


from revised figures. 


p. 144. 


+ Silver 60°84d. per 0z. = 100. 


See also the Society’s Journal, 18938, p. 221, and 1895, 





The quarterly numbers show the average of three-monthly 


figures, and by thus eliminating minor fluctuations they give a 
‘more reliable comparison of the gradual changes of the various 
groups of commodities. They illustrate the decline of vegetable 
food in the first half of the year and the upward movement in the 
second half principally in consequence of the rise of wheat, further, 
the falling tendency of coffee and textiles, and a fairly steady 
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market for minerals and sundry materials. Animal food was 
throughout the year on a higher level than in the previous year. 
The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of all the forty-five commodities for ten years (see the 
dotted line in the diagram of the Journal, 1886); they give the 
best picture of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole 
pertods, as the ordinary fluctuations are still further obliterated :—— 


Gag == JI ; 1877-86 = 82 1883-92 = 72 
28-37 = 93 "78-87 = 79 "84-98 = 71 
198-47 = 93 "79-88 = 78 785-94 = 69 
"43°57 = 89 80-89 = 76 a R695 S68 
58-67 = 99 "81-90 = 75 °87-96 = 68 
°68-77 = 100 782-91 = 74 *88-97 = 67 


With regard to the general state of trade in Hurope during the 
past year opinions appear to differ. The working classes in 
Hingland were better off and secured an increase in wages, to be 
accompanied by increased consumption of dutiable articles. The 
railway traflics show that more goods were carried, but this in 
itself does not prove that trade was more prosperous. Indeed, I 
believe that there is plenty of evidence that the year’s result was 
on the whole less favourable than that of 1896 and the second 
half of 1895. The famine in India and the outbreak of plague 
seriously impeded the trade with this great dependency, and there 
was also a considerable reduction in the exports to the Far Hast, 
to Australia and South America. In fact the exports to South 
America have been smaller than at any time during the last ten 
years. The change in the tariff of the United States stimulated 
exports there during the first half year, but caused a complete 
stoppage of demand later on. The textile industry in nearly all 
branches, but particularly in wool and cotton, was very depressed, 
and though the good demand for iron and other metals continued 
throughout the year, the engineering trade in this country was 
greatly hampered by the protracted strike. In the United States, 
on the other hand, things were much better. Prices of wheat were 
already good last winter, and in view of a protective tariff there 
was considerable speculation in raw materials and manufactures, 
to be followed in the latter part cf the year by the fortunate 
coincidence of a good harvest and high prices of wheat. The 
exports show an enormous excess over imports, ViZ., 383,000,000 
dollars, unprecedented in the commercial history of any country, 
and large amounts of American securities have been bought in 
Hurope and returned to the States; but this continued favourable 
trade balance must soon increase the demand for foreign gcods 
again, notwithstanding the high duties. 

With regard to production we have to wention a bad harvest 
in most continental countries, resulting in a further decrease of 
the world’s supply of breadstuffs, and the consequent rise in prices. 
The two last sugar crops were larger than that of 1895-96, but not 
quite so large as the record crop of 1894-95. The Brazil coffee 


crops of 1896 and 1897 were enormous, and caused a breakdown in ~ 


ap 
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the hitherto high prices of the article. The present American 
cotton crop is gigantic, probably over 11 million bales, and appears 
to have, similar to the 1894 crop, a depressing influence on other 
textile materials, even on those of which the statistical position is 
favourable. The production of iron and copper was again larger, 
but so was the demand, and stocks are reduced. 

The future of prices of raw materials will depend on the 
American demand, and on any improvement in the condition of 
the Hast and of other extra-Huropean countries, which, in my 
opinion, cannot be very far distant, but the general index number 
may be affected by any weakening in the now exceptional prices 
of wheat, and this must occur as soon as larger quantities are 
again brought to market. 

In finance and company promotion the past year has been a 
busy one like its predecessor. Of politics and other events we 
have to record the Turkish-Greek war, with the frequent disson- 
ance in the Huropean concert, and the still undecided future of 
Crete, the famine in India and frontier risings, the protracted 
unsettled state of Cuba, with the constant fear of differences 
between Spain and the United States, the development of affairs 
in China, the engineering strike in England from July to the end 
of January, droughts in Australia and South Africa, and the third 
consecutive mild winter in Europe. 

In currency matters there was the adoption of the gold 
standard by Japan, on the basis of 1 gold to 324 silver (equal to 
29éd. per oz. std. and below the price which was at the time 
ruling), and the definite introduction of the gold standard in 
Russia; Japan has already acquired about 6,000,000l. of gold, 
and Russia has last year increased its stock by 12,500,000/., 
making the total stock of the country about 155,000,c00/. In 
conjunction with this the Russian Government has decided to 
replace all 1 and 3 rouble notes, of which 233 million roubles had 
been issued, by silver (at the rate of 23; to 1 gold, or on the basis 
of 40°56d. per oz. std.), and I estimate that about 87 million oz. 
std. have been taken for this purpose during the last three years. 
The minister of finance estimates the requirements, including 
small tokens, at 24 to 3 roubles per head of population, or a total 
of 320—380 million roubles, and he says that the total supply 
amounts already to 240 millicn roubles. This would leave still 
80—140 millions to be bought, equal to about 51—88 million oz. 
std. As the circulation of small notes only amounted to 233 
million roubles, and of minor coins to about 80 millions, it appears 
probable that about 5c—6o million oz. (equal to about 30—33 per 
cent. of a year’s production of the world) will be sufficient for 
some time to come, and the purchases in the next few years will 
therefore be on a much smaller scale than hitherto. 


15 At the end of last year there were 155 million roubles gold in circulation, 
and 1,315 million roubles in the bank and treasury. As the net circulation of 
notes only amounted to 930 million roubles, it fellows that 385 million roubles 
gold, equal to 41 million £, were unemployed, and retained as special reserve in 
the hands of the government. 
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The settlement of the United States currency makes, un- 
fortunately, no progress whatever, although, with a little good will 
and only a moderate amount of gold, it could be placed in a sound 
position. 

The production of gold was as follows, according to the Director 
of the Mint at Washington :— 


Kilos, Fine. Value. 
& 
VE QS Sac vilesd cdneth Mates 272,600 = 37,200,000 
POD e Bie dee Rate 300,C00 = 41,000,000 
OG. aks ei tsee raat: 305,400 = 41,700,000 


The production of 1897 is estimated at 48 million £. Of these, 
I find that about 9 millions were taken or retained by Asia, Africa, 
and Central and South America, while 12,000,000/. are usually 
reckoned to be used in the arts in Europe and North America. 
Of the balance of 27 million £, Russia took 12,500,000/., leaving 
about 14,500,000 million £ for monetary purposes in the remainder 
of Europe, in North America and Australia. 

The arithmetical mean of the 45 index numbers, which is 62 
(against 61 in 1896), has, as in former years, again been subjected 
to two tests :— 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom on the average of the three years 1894-96, 
when the mean for 1897 is 62°5, against 60°5 in 1896; or on the 
average of the five years 1871-75, when the mean for 1897 is 
62°6, against 60°2 in 1896. Measured according to quantities the 
rise was therefore greater than shown by the index numbers, and 
this was principally due to the advance in such important articles 
as wheat, meat, and potatoes, which was greater than the decline 
for sugar, cotton, and wool. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently 
a considerable portion according to a different set of prices} and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 63°5, against 62°0 in 1896, and the rise is 
also greater than according to the ordinary index numbers. 

The following table gives the figures which have served 
for the second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, 
pp. 613—19) :— 


Shine: 


- 
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Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 
































and Imports). 
: Nominal Values Movement Rati 
eis Step at of Quantities, Movement of Prices 
‘in | of OFT, of Quantities from | “reg 2° 
Chon Peri rani cares ] i Sh Ea : Period to Period. bsg 
Min. £’s and dec.| Mln. £’s and dec. a 
Avge. 1848-50... 219'8 294'8 100 56 — 44°6 
Pe O9-GL... 350°1 382°7 130 73 | 80% over 1849 g's 
- *69-71.... 456°6 484°6 164 G2 Basket 45 ee OU 94°2 
1-75... 848°8 526'°3 178 100 — 104°3 
pe 74-76... 537°8 538°4 183 | 102 — 99°9 
Pee 2 -SL:.:. 489°7 578°5 196 | 110 119% over 1870 84°6 
8 *84-86.... 445°7 610°1 207 116 — bese 
- 89-91... 504°! 685°2 233 130 | 18% over 1880 43°6 
a °94-96... 453°7 7235 245 iy —_ 62°97 
oS 461°2 74:3°0 25a y" TAI~ To 62°0 
kes 464°7 7315 ZA8 i) 139 } AGG 63°5 











* 1897 subject to correction after publication of the complete mineral produce 


returns. 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movements of quantities in the aggregate. The average 
quantities for the last two years were 8 per cent. larger than in 
1889-91, 40 per cent. larger than in 1871-75, and 150 per cent. 
larger than in 1849. 

The total imports into the United Kingdom and the exports of 
British and Irish produce last year were 685,600,000/., or cal- 
culated at the prices of the preceding year 689,500,000/., and at 
1873 prices 1,176,000,000/., giving an index number of 64° 7 in 
1897, against 65" ar 1806 and 64'1 in 1895 (see the Jowrnal, 1897, 
Dp. 187). The figures show a rise in 1896 and a slight fall in 
1897, while in the case of the ordinary index numbers the move- 
ments were the reverse. The explanation of this difference is that 
the declared values in 1896 in the Board of Trade Returns were 
probably too high, and that these returns do not include the large 
quantities of meat and potatoes produced in the United Kingdom, 
which ruled considerably lower in 1896 and higher in 1897. 
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Construction of the Tables 


The Table of Index Numbers is based on the average prices 
of the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been 
calculated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance, English 
wheat :— 


‘ : Sime a: 
sj fod Ee yl, = — 
Average, 1867-77... 54 6 = 100, average point. 
a OO aikeeade 74 8 = 137, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 
3 ) a = a4 ead 
=. Of oe 30. == BDO, 4,145 3 below ;, 


The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 

Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :— 





Example for 1897, 





Total een 
near here’ Average. 
i. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, }| With 8IndexNos§ 480 60 
ANC TICE) cutee clsee vee eee ; 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork, BoA, - 
bacon, and butler). cnn ay a ° be 
3, Sugar, cofiee, and tea n..atavcce ees of hig: “; 209 oe 
1-23. Foed ako ee Pia Par ge bac 1,243 65 
4, Minerals (iron, copper, tin, lead, and ~ 
coals) ....... i UOTE Be een tt Aen 7 ae Se 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute 
WOOL ADU IST) bh oc Jenin aa eee j Me id ut st 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 
tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, ae - 678 62 
Bel) ELIA LOT Jnr ec kstacatha oes 
ARB Materials nciidddectudbee ea) y; 1,545 K9 
General average vcs seas Bs 2,788 62 


The general average is drawn from all 45 descriptions, which are 
_ treated as of equal value, and is the simple arithmetical mean as 
shown above. 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 





































































































































Pe 0 1 2 | 3 4 | -5 6 7 8 1—8 9 
Wheat. 7 Flour. Barley. | Oats. | Maize. Potatoes.*} Rice. Beef.¢ 
: : | : i Vegetableh 
t. R Silver.t | English | Ameri- com English | English | Ameri- | @ood_ | Rangoon) yp oog. 
; Ee Gazette. | can. White. Gazette. Gazette. Mixed. | English. ie reo Total ee 
otal. 
s.and d. | s. and d.'s. per sack} s. and d. | s. and d. |. shat .and d. d. pe 
per qr. | per qr. | (a8o Ibs ). per qr. | per gr. |% Pe* a. % per ton serene A ie 
41-7 AG tet 36 FL TONCALO 292 | 105 81 — 6% 
| 35°8 36°6 31 30°8 | 20:3 25% 75 7°8 — 58 
S210 iy 38 7 28 30°1 | 20°7 23 75 4 — 62 
31. 35 Poses 2Zeee 119 21 80 6°7 — 49 
32°6 34 | 28 25°4 | 163 214 85 6°10 — 43 
B10. 34 30 29°50) O70 233 80 nee ~ 43 
29°9 Ce eae se pa oe ed ek Bas 20 80 9°3 — 47 
Pilivi 32°61 29 28°38 | 18°7 20 70 vie! — 47 
37 40 | 88 28°2 | 20 28 92 wait. — 47 
30°3 a3 5 28 26527 LOO ee 70 7°8 — 47 
Ret. 35% |. 2674 27°6 | 26 25m Ee LO:9 20 65 6°2, _ 48 
Biss: ages 12290 |. -23°6 |. 22 rar Wel y ed 20 “70 5°10 — 47 
sae 29% 23°1 ZEON gd 211} 14°6 193 80 5°6 — 47 
Reigése. 302 26°2 29 | 25 22°11 | 14°9 15 55 6°2 — 45 
Baron 273%; | 80°2 34°6| 30 356 PIO 14% 70 6*9 — 4 
1 37 ey 32 | 27h 26a TS 205 73 63 — 47 
°78-87 | 50 40 43% | 343 $02e ek 25 102 8 — ee i 
767-77 | 58% 545 56 |; 46 39. | 26 aut dive Toke — 59 
: | 





Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being ico. 











Biase: 83°1 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 Ff 104 
Bras 36 83°3 65 65 65 79 78 78 64 77 571 98 
meee 9°9 GO <i 62 63 vg ris a1 64, 40 546 88 
P86........ rg 6 ba DT be-62- bh 61 68 | 73 | 6s a eT) 
Be... Te ter OO eye CL 6s | 63 | 6% 3 | 68 | 516 | 73 
Pieces 70°4 58 66 65 4% 64 72, 69 41 536 81 
BS ssn 70°2 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 92 518 80 
ae 98°4 59 63 63 23 72 61 60 42 523 80° 
ee... 4Arl 68 a1 72 me 77 86 79 49 604 80 
tins: 65°4 56 59 61 67)! ta 76 67 60 4 523 | 80 
is -- 58°6 48 50 54 66 72 61 56 62 469 81 
Boe: is 47°6 41 42 48 63 66 61 60 58 439 80 
ee 49°1 42 | 46 50 56 56 60 68 55 433 80 
Berk: : 48 52 | 54 59 57 46 47 62 4.25 56 





55 62 65 60 65 |. 45 61 64 480 | 80 





* The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
potatoes of cight monthly quotations, January to April and September to December. 

+ Index numbers of silver as compared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
and silver at 1 : 153; not included in the general average. 

tf Meat (9—13), by the carcase, in the London meat market. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 





No. of 
Article 


Year: 


Average 
1888-97 
°78-87 
67-77 














































































































* Index numbers not included in the general average. ; 
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10 11 12 13 14 15 9—15 164A 16B 17 18a* 18B* 
Beef. Mutton. Pork. | Bacon. | Butter. Sugar. Coffee. 
Large Fries- 14 pimal British | Beet, : Ceylon 4 
Mid- ) Mid- and Water- | land, hoe West | German, pik: ea Be 
: Prime. ; . rood. : Floating} on, Good - 
dling. dling. | Small, | ford. | Fine to Indian | 88 p. c., Cantces Low Channel 
Average. Finest, | Total. Refining.| f.o.b. re dling. . 
d. per | d. per | d. per | d.per | s.per | S. per S. per | Sper | s.per | Sper | 5S. per 
8 lbs. | 8lbs. | 8lbs. | 8 lbs. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
51 73) 76% 49 a2 123 a 19 zo | 24% | 76 43 
49 64 53 48 70 120 | — 13t4e 1232 | ea Te se 47 
4a | 860) 4717 4521) 68 4 11d) = Osea 14a eco oe ag 
40 62 50 45 67 100 —_ 112 112 144 68 46 
36 52 2 43 61 103 — 112 2 143 go 78 
39 58 47 40 61 100 — 13 1341 740 80 64 
39 | 68 | so | 481) 660) 1024. = S116 a see] CIS Sears 
38 59 45 4.2 62 100 — 13 12% |] .15} | 10m] 83 
40 53 47 | BBo 63 106 — 133 | 134 | 153 | 101 76 
38 53 42 48 68 108 | — ESF ah 133 1B og 68 
39 53 42 50 68 106 — 144 | 15 17x 1 163 81 
be 55 42 44, 59 98 | — 1134 Tis Ease W102 75 
34 58 44 37 54 93 = 10 10 12 98 74 
34 53 39 35 50° 98 — 102 10% 124 95 58 
36 55 4I 44, 59 94, — Z 8% 11 95 40 
37% | 56 43% | 42 6100S) 123 | 122 | 1481] 97 70 
46 645 53 49 71 116 — 17 18 213 48 52 
50 63 55 52 74 125 — 23 24 285 | 87 64 
Cr a ns nec te BL BAPE el tnt om 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
( ie * * 
ro?) 116 farts 94 97 98 422 84, 86 84 67 
98 |102 | 96 | 92 | 95 | 96 | 677 56 62 | ot | 74 
88 89 85 87 92 89 618 59 62 69 61 
80 98 gt 87 gt 80 610 50 50 78 72 
2, 83 76 83 82 82 551 52 51 | 104 | 122 . 
48 92 85 77 82 80 575 57 56 92 | 100 
48 | 100 91 83 89 82 603 69 67) 1 1092 ia 
56 -| 94 | 82 | 81 | 84 | 80 | 579 54 54 | 116 | 180 
80 84 76 75 85 85 565 57 54 116 119 
76 84 46 92 92 86 586 58 56 | 120 | 106 
78 84 76 96 92 85 | 592 62 Gi. | 118s 
44 87 76 85 80 78 560 48 48 | 117 | 117 
44 92 80 71 73 74: 544, AB 42° | t1r3— 7 116 
68 84 41 67 68 78 512 46 44, | 109 91 
42 87 75 85 80 7D sea 39 39 J} 409 64 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
me No. of 18 19a* 19B* 19 16—19 | 1—19 20 21 22 — * 28 
_ Article J Phe ¥ - 

Coffee. Tea. Briar Tron. Copper. Tin, 

fo} 2 

: A ited Bee English 
me Year. Mean of | Congou, Taner Mean of | and ae : hain eee vee tough Straits. 

18a ana |Common.| Price. | 19, ana | Tea otal. Pig. |Common.| Bars. | Cake, 
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Average Prices of Commodities- -Contd. 
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ver haes 95 26 | 20-26) 27 28 29, 298 | 30a 308 | 81 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. Flax. Hemp. Jute. 
Wallsend average | Mim aaa Eietagrs 
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Year. Pig. in Export American.'Dhollerah.| burg Average) F ate b urs | Medium. 
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_ Prices of Commodities in 1897. 


Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
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* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 
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V.—Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1897. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer to the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council, in continuation of similar notices for former years :— 


The report begins with a table giving a comparison of the 
brigade work since 1866. The figures for the last five years are :— 


Number of Fires. 

















Year. Serious, Slight. Total. 

| 0S ee aaa 180 3,230, 3,410 
BDA. cectdesesncvesaass 151 2,910 3,061 
BOD bs ESE ha 142 3,491 3,633 
EM emt: Laces az 3,494 we eats 
PO ea 168 3,332 3,500 




















Average for Ten Years. 


LOS 7-9G6 \.oe-s--0. 157 2,743 25900 


PUP okcadginen-cotse 168 3,332 3,500 





* Since 1896 fires necessitating the getting to work of more than one stand- 
pipe or hydrant have been classed as serious. 





“hese cases of fire entailed the turning out of brigade men 
and appliances for work in extinguishing fires, not pare 
chimney and false alarms. 

‘‘The number of fires in which life has been endangered i is 138; 
the number in which a loss of life has occurred is 71; observing 
that in this calculation a life is said to be endangered when the 
person alluded to left the house by irregular means. 

“The number of persons whose lives were endangered is 226. 
Of these 139 were saved, the remaining 87 lost their lives. 

““ Causes of Fure where Loss of Infe occurred.—Mineral 0il lamps 
21, clothing coming in contact with fire 17, unknown 15, children 
playing with fire 11, candle 2, falling into fire 2, explosion of gas 1, 
intoxication 1. 

“Circumstances with respect to Loss of Life—Dead before the 
firemen arrived 22, taken out before the firemen arrived 54, died 
after the firemen arrived 3, taken out alive after the firemen 


arrived 8. 


Comparative Table of Lives Lost during the last Ten Years. 



































Lives Lost, indanectads Lives Tost, Bedaceed, 
SSS vsre 48 178 MOGs .svtiss 82 160 
ESO soetast 44 184: 3 Soke 82 204, 
3 ere ae 61 212 POOR Books gI 306 
Bot eo Ge 268 PGE esha 106 261 
SOD 64 169 1 ees 87 226 
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‘¢ Attention should be drawn to the fact that last year’s work 
shows a large decrease in the number of lives lost, notwithstanding 
the lamentable case at Dixie Street, Bethnal Green, and the con- 
siderable improvement into the investigation of the causes of these 
71 fires, only. 16 of which are returned as unknown. 

‘“‘ Tt must be understood that the actual rescue work of people 
by the brigade is not limited to the above 8 cases which afterwards 
proved fatal. 

‘“‘In 1,722 instances the brigade was called for chimneys on 
fire, of which 534 were false alarms. 

“The false alarms received number 911, of which 363 were 
malicionsly given, and resulted in a1 persons being brought to 
punishment. This number does not include 8 persons who for 
malicious or other reasons broke the covering glass without giving 
the alarm. 

“T hope that the magistrates and police will be able to assist 
us in reducing the very large number of these malicious alarms, as 
they tend to have a far greater effect on the efficiency of our work 
than many would imagine; observing that to effectually put down 
this wanton misuse of the appliances for the public safety, the 
public themselves are to a great extent responsible, and could 
materially, by their vigilance, stop it. 

‘““There have been 3 cases in which the water arrangements 
have not been satisfactory, all of which have been duly reported. 

“The following additional duties have been undertaken :— 

‘“‘ Fire engine station at Whitefriars. 
“Street station at Triangle, Mare Street, Hackney, EH. 


Staff. 
367 firemen, including chief officer, 17 pilots. 
second officer, superintendents, 77 coachmen. 
and all ranks. 3 storekeepers. 
32 men under instruction. 5 clerks. 
Material. 
sg land fire engine stations. 5 long fire ladders. 
5 floating or river~,, 7 ladder vans. 
3 sub-stations. 2 trollies for engines. 
a6 street stations. 11 hose and coal vans. 
60 hose cart duties. 6 traps for visiting. 
Ir ,, and ladder truck duties. 1 stores van. 
205 fire escape duties. 2 waggons for street duties. 
8 steam fire engines on barges. 156 watch boxes. 
59 land steam fire engines. 159 horses. 
63 six-inch manual fire engines. 114 telephone lines between fire sta- 
7 under six-inch manual fire engines, tions. 
7 hose tenders and escapes. 592 fire alarm call points. 
14 ,, and ladder trucks. 16 telephone lines to police stations. 
Z15 53> carts. 89 telephone lines to public and other 
36 miles of hose. buildings. 
8 steam tugs. 9 bell-ringing fire alarms to public 
12 barges. and other buildings. 
12 skiffs. 1 speaking tube to public and other 





235 fire escapes. buildings. 
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‘The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 1897 is 111; none of these have been fatal. 

“There have been during the year 382 cases of ordinary illness, 
1 of which resulted in death. 

‘“The total number of officers and men struck off the strength 
of the brigade during the year 1s 100.’ 


The following particulars are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz.: fires classified according to occu- 
pations, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence; to 
which are added, for the purpose of comparison, the corr esponding 
figures for the three previous years :— 
































Number of Fires. 
- Nuniber. Occupations. | 

| 1897.| 1896.| 1895. | 1894. 

MRE VIVO MOUSOS / scc.sscaxsaccnode- febermecnseees fess ees ones gco | 949 |1,003 | 851 
Beret LOU PUES cose. yokor bors yelese antes eee econ Peeaas 726 | 801 726 | 596 
NCTM a Lele: 5 2462 piisdetae Sith eve tae ie 81 83 81 82: 
4 Commons, roads, and open spaces ..........5 67 70 62 34 
5. + Under repair and building ©.......s.cc.s..s0000 hee AO 37 33 27 
6 | Confectioners and pastrycooks..............65 2 45 40 46 
7 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ...........0... 41 39 34, 31 
Se lg BY ESE ole aie ih sce eg cae a Re aes) 42 36 21 
PECTS Cryer ey ah cst ceescsoetacsents es tome 40 39 33 44. 
EOC UMOCCU PIE dc e sarin eerenca tec sbveus ioe tes vecouns! 39 56 50 39: 
11 | Greengrocers and fr PE EOT EIS ls cancnasnnvenaias 38 35 44 AS 
(LRN G gyi ence EW noe eee ee eee 38 29 61 54 
Dt oh ES ULC INC 6 ears eee en snot een aes somnceasennis 38 18 26 24. 
dee OY Stel COLONY ON Ceca esscta eae th cahes ios vsonsansstsees eee) 53 46 39: 
a5- Printers and publishers -— ooo... ctnsce.-eooneone: Wage 31 36 29 
16 | Boot and shoe makers ............4. See p35 37 48 43. 
7 2 Retreshment roomse i. Access cdassvcsteutersdosneds- ae 29 23 26 
18 .| Engineers and machinists......2......0.00+.0s0s- Eo 35 22 12 25 
OM ES ILLES ete ie etree ec nss abide swosasgilta ehaaensine nid 34 48 40 39 
20 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... 0... 31 30 23 14 
BA ert TCL OVO eee ce ieee rag ance e ce tn rvssaencconses cw. $3 43 28 20: 
TOS Be Gye lo ae ety ac accent oan ee rs et 29 26 32 22 
Bh k TOV Iso Merchaniaerss rec is0s-s..vcsaes saccdseoues 28 25 23 16: 
ON He PANU 1 OR ye ces eee ce ee pent varagedenvsiisaananwasn desea’ 2 13 20 24: 
BEE Ws OU COP OUSEG etait r shi sisens yen vavetinnctacdhnenes a0 35 33 31 
Bre LO DACCOTITSLR: Maen rrecs oo, 2000 erAgeh<oites cavoceadnanint 24 24 30 26. 
Meta EVIL TUNEL, CUVOIIG orcs vides onion av 4cseuredoase cna setosinaeivhe 2 20 22 22 
Bee MOTE SRR Gir tmene tlh docs ecens sds Sakvnk eafedens howeppanene 23 21 13 14. 
Ome Chand larsieee Siealiciiei Noncikeek meee wat 28 24. 26: 
BU CONT ALPCLY ORR OPA Ne is dadiencdnn sesivcGhone ianaldguniaes Gee ote 2 28 28 30: 
Stee Waghoms: On Che YOR |. vccsccssnmersanneecacerccper 20 18 5 ‘EY 
32 | Furniture makers and dealers ..............000. 19 24 21 23 
eee GTA CONS figs: sius eetoeiangners Sra ebeiean tee ; 19 13 12 8 
BPO AL WAVE) ce tanya cortearreriocfudn viene rhestinsatccrtersos> 16 27 25 15 
35 | Beershop keepers ................ Soh AER tere 16 24 18 6 
Bd We CF GTICYA UCR LOPE sti cc tcmverentcnesdosvabormanconiahessdvee- 16 23 15 4. 
Me SARTO T a aeons Tac fs tdes Sou adeind og tpt tee Maen bos 16 14 a0 8 
“TSR Ba gy WNC aos ioe er 16 13 20 ‘i 
39 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 15 15 16 ro 
OE ALOR fies cra dg st etedsie tars ceipn sassustDenadssdleh tanec Fa 14 27 16 
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Number of Fires. 
Number. Occupations. nek Fos 












































1897.) 1896. | 1895. | 1894. 
41 | Milliners and dressmakers  ...c.ccccssscsseseseees 14 15 10 11 
AD SN ASHMAONPONS — sc si.cgea¥iocets cele iahe sone Pesnaes boot 13 20 15 5 
he PaO ATEI OLE Fhe vast dst ics ae Ra, 13 3 12 12 
BAS aR Schools. 2: Wide. demcaseeeiocate tee aoe 13 o 12 11 
Ab OS etsout:in sonementss wiesinni.tke.v. nde 12 ft PLO 7 
46 | China and glass dealers ..ecsssssesseesesseseseees 12 12 9 13 
Blau Linrocs soo terme een roe oe Il oh anes, 6 
48 | Carpeuters and workers in wood... LI 8 11 9 
Ol ELOBIONS Aecss toi dhecactiaegt Mtesech ee aera eS 11 9 14 10 
50 | Coal and coke merchants ......ccsccssessseeeree: 10 14 14 16 
51 | Tinmen, braziers, and smiths ...............0+ 10 8 8 5 
De oH WUpholaterexg Wunder iiaotecec eee ee 10 6 12 8 
Ramaincderz. escent peony 2a 562}. 561 | 614 | .491 

3,500 | 3,616 | 3,633 | 3,061 





em 


Fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 





_ Number 
- Causes. of Fires. 
1. Unknown and dowbtlul try nice enn ane, moerets eae eer 974 
2. Lamps (not-gas) and lights thrown Cow .......cssssseyecseeeessenenes 758 
3.° Gas An VANiOus WAYS <1. cb cscsteog icc tele ce escent cape oa eoermaeeneee eg 268 
Bs: Qaodles Sots cei BA A eee Ae 1 a aes ea ea eres eee ea 253 
5. Sparks Trony fines tke. * geivhaiaclodisn ako eee eee Oe 22, 
6. Defective or improperly set flues, hearths, stoves, &C. ......e 2.04. 
7. Children playing with fire, matches, &. ......:..sessssssssseeeceeenensenes 190 
8. Overheating of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, &C.....sseesererereee 88 
9. Hegtinshien sy cc Pansat S 5 eae ank aie ie Maan cag Mg Me ar 87 
10. Airing linen and drying stoves ........... sith cae RR ered 72 
11. Boiling oyer, or upsetting of fat, pitch, GC. ....ssssessssercsereeesereees 61 
12> Boul Muda? Gel Tes Be ee ee eels 46 
13. Overheating, &c., of portable gas stoves, &C........cseserossersessecenens 40 
14. Mineral oil stoves, explosion or upsetting Of.......sccssseerereereenees 40 
15, Leifer matchestgeniho5 on A Bacon eee 34 
16. Clothes or goods coming in Contact with fire ....ssssesseeseeeseeens 25 
17. Smoking tobacco ei. nin sieeee Rg RO ees ws 21 
18. Vapour of spirit in contact with flame ..........ccsceccscecssrereersosensees 16 
19. Lime slaking by rain and otherwise ..........osssrssssesssesssenerennseones 16 
20. Burning rubbish - ss.:.ssesseaaetvsa ee ecse ele eeee aea atcas nel elt 
ke Tite heed taper |c.ccdoss+-.cvvécineccinven lines coe Oates Semi cet: NamRT elem ead II 
22. Wleetric wires, short. cireutt Of j..cc.saeeaeerate ore ern aiterds 10 
moo Hireworke Jetting Off | .j../iit sagan Gemeente eee 
At eS POM bANGOUS TOTHLON .5.20001.5,) osc dockcene sce eee eRe eee 5 
25. Friction of MOACDINGHY ©b(. -.0n: aas-cgp sea eeae peers ac ee Le ee 5 
Be AUDI UTVA TE alec. Josids a ncis shiseodannd0russnsenit as se tank aero ea anna ee 5 
sd Pek ANNA EIA cs cata haces Mis kcisdpcaavon tues ented Goo ee hn aid 4 
23. IBM DELS Ab WOK fi..c5. pteacedtaulcieesscsconeh ene 4 
Miscellaneous varying from 3 G0 1.....:...Jsccresnsaresteesesiadeseaterbeveres 16 
B Varo AOR letainn ere MeN Gt Yt kn AM 3,500 


“so! ee eee 


et ee gs eS 
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V.—LHnglish Interature in 1897. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 


Circular of the Ist January, 1898, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“The number of publications recorded in our columns in the 
course of the past year is larger by some 1,400 than in 1896. In 
theology there is a rise of about 100, and in education of 160. A 
notable rise is that of some 300 in polities and commerce. The 
demand for light reading grows, and new fiction shows a consider- 
able rise, but its large total is only increased by the same amount 
as the small total which previously stood to the credit of politics 
and commerce. In voyages and travels and in poetry the figures 
are much the same as last year. Of medical books, almost exactly 
the same number were published as appeared in 1895, but 100 
more than in 1896. In Belles-Lettres the figures are about 80 less 
than in 1895, and about 90 more than in 1896. Compared with 
last year there is a falling off of about a score in arts and sciences, 
but in history and biography there is an increase of a like number. 
Law shows a slight decline. Miscellaneous works maintain an even 
level. 

‘The analytical table is divided into thirteen classes; also new 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1897. 
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VII.— Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., 
D.Se, Vol. ii, 328 pp. 15s. Black, 1897. 

The first volume of Professor Nicholson’s work was noticed 
in this Journal in 1893, p. 682. 

In this second, ointeb. deals with exchange, we have an investi- 
gation of the problems of value, price and rent, demand and 
supply, money and the mechanism, of exchange, banks and the 
money market, and finally foreign trade. As in the previous ~ 
volume, so now the hedonistic calculus is wisely kept in the 
background, and diagrams are conspicuous by their absence. 
“The danger is that the very simplicity of the curves is apt to 
make us overlook the complexity of actual conditions. It is clear 
that as regards any commodity the immediate effect of a change 
of price upon demand and supply is very difficult to determine 
beforehand, even roughly; but every curve we draw assumes that 
for the smallest change in price there is a corresponding deter- 
minate change in the quantity demanded and in the quantity 
offered” (42). Professor Nicholson has been perhaps even more 
successful than’ Professor Marshall in showing that the main 
theories of economics can be explained without mathematics. He 
has not attempted to rival Professor Marshall in encyclopedic 
fulness of historical and literary illustration; but that too is 
rather gain than loss. Though historical illustration is not 
wanting, the book is confined on the whole to the modern forms 
of trade and industry. 

It falls, broadly speaking, into three parts, which can be 
described by their chief subjects, value, money, and foreign trade. 
In the first part, the common theories are presented with the 
writer’s usual clearness and strong good sense. There are many 
such words in season as the following: “ The so-called law of 
increasing return cannot be considered in its relation to value as 
the analogue of diminishing return. The differences are funda- 
mental. In the former case the cheapest method determines the 
price, and the other methods are gradually displaced with a 
continuous loss to those engaged in them, until finally the cheapest 
method prevails, and the cost becomes uniform. In the other case 
the differences are permanent if there is a continuous exceptional 
profit in the form of rent” (56). It might perhaps be answered 
' that, if there was no unlikeness, there would also be no analogy, 
but an identity; but certainly in recent years the trust in analogy 
has been excessive, and the Professor’s warning is well-timed. 
He shows similar caution in handling monopoly values, and his 
chapter on the subject is one of the best in the first part of his 

book (60—67). 
P In the second part, though he is true to the cause of Bimetallism, 
he is both candid and cautious in stating the case. The idea that 
money ought to be a standard of deferred payments is, of course, 
present (pp. 92 and 93); but admissions are made on the other side 
(pp. 96—98), and the monometallist might find a way of escape left 
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open to him. “Itis in vain to point out that there has been no 
depreciation of silver relatively to commodities, when the cause of 
all the trouble has been its depreciation relatively to gold” (p. 158). 
“The simplicity of monetary transactions altogether outweighs the 
theoretical advantages of a tabular standard” (p. 159). “The 
greater part of people pay as little attention to general movements 
in prices as they do to slow geological changes in the crust of the 
earth. Just as in the one case it requires an earthquake or great 
tidal wave to attract their attention ; so, in the other, nothing short 
of a commercial -crisis or national insolvency will open their eyes ” 
(p. 162). 

After a full but not at all diffuse account of English and 
American banks, we have (in an Appendix, pp. 179—96) a 
- particularly fresh and interesting history of banking in Scotland. 

The third part of the book deals with the difficult questions of 
foreign trade and exchanges. It may be noted (1) that, as before, 
Professor Nicholson has found it possible to dispense with mathe- 
matics ; (2) that he prefers to consider the problems in terms of 
money rather than of barter. The actual transactions, after all, 
are conducted in terms of money. - 

It must have needed some courage to introduce the British 
South African Company as the leading figure in a chapter of an 
economic treatise (ch. xxiv, on Chartered Companies, pp. 250, et seq.); 
but Adam Smith would certainly have done it, and could hardly 
have done it better. 


Bimetallism. By Major Leonard Darwin. 8vo., 341 pp. 
London: John Murray, 1897. 

A frank discussion of the difficult questions involved in the 
bimetallic controversy, in such reasonable fashion as that followed 
by Major Darwin, is indeed rare. There is no blinking of diffi- 
culties or quiet neglect of troublesome facts. The opinion of the 
writer as to the weight to be attached to different considerations 
is given freely enough, but not so as to prevent his unbiassed 
readers from forming conclusions of their own, possibly contra- 
dictory to his. The full value of this discussion can only be 
appreciated by following it from beginning to end.. It is worth 
while, nevertheless, to select one or two of the most important 
conclusions reached, in order to indicate the nature of the discus- 
sions which occupy the volume. 

First, the author boldly faces the much-debated and much- 
shirked question of the ratio. He emphatically rejects the old 
15% ratio as undesirable, and favours the adoption of the market- 
ratio at the time of instituting bimetallism, assuming, for the 
purposes of this discussion, that it is desirable to introduce it. 
Some of his arguments in favour of this are undoubtedly forcible, 
but we are not sure.that he gives all the necessary weight to the 
argument for a ratio between these limits, judiciously selected in 
view of the probable future. He does not reject such a compromise 
as absolutely and conclusively as he rejects the adoption of the 
154 to 1 ratio. | 

Another important point debated is the relative advantages of 
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rising and falling prices, this, in fact, being a necessary step 
towards the decision of the question of the ratio. The conclusion 
-reached is that the thing to be desired is something intermediate 
between steady average prices of commodities and a steady average 
money-value of the output of a day’s or year’s labour. The latter, 
meaning falling prices of commodities if the technical processes of 
production are undergoing improvement, is not accepted as itself 
desirable absolutely, because of the drag on production which 
results from falling prices. It is further suggested, or rather 
stated, as approximately the fact, that the former result has (for 
some years after 1873 at any rate) been experienced in silver- 
standard countries, the latter in gold-standard countries, Major 
Darwin being inclined to discount the statistics of improved wages 
earned, year in year out, by the wage earning classes taken in the 
bulk. The previously determined desideratum leads then, if this 
be a correct. presentation of the approximate facts, to the desire 
for a standard of value giving results somewhere between those 
shown by the silver-standard and by the gold-standard. 

The gain or loss arising from changes of price-level is ap- 
parently regarded by the author as no more than temporary, as 
leaving no necessarily permanent marks behind it when the dis- 
turbance has fairly passed away. In laying stress on this a useful 
service is rendered, though there may well be permanent results 
of great importance arising out of causes whose general effects are 
but temporary. Major Darwin concludes, too, that gold-using 
countries stand to gain by a rise in the value of silver only if, and 
so far as, this is a step towards stability in the standard of value 
and towards minimising exchange fluctuations. 

One further point may be noticed, uamely, that of the effect of 
changes in modern methods of business, not merely in facilitating 
exchanges without the actual employ of currency, but, on the 
other hand, of introducing more numerous intermediaries, involving - 
more numerous exchanges for a given amount of production. | 

Major Darwin’s conclusion is in favour of the desirability of 
bimetallism by international agreement at the market ratio, a 
conclusion the more weighty and valuable because of the display 
of sober common sense in the discussion of difficulties. Convinced 
monometallists would do well to study this book, and it is of equal 
importance to extreme bimetallists. It should lead both to modify 
their views—if only by a little. : f 


Lectures on the Principles of Local Government. By George 
Laurence Gomme. 8vo., 264 pp. 12s. Constable and Co., 1897. 

The course of lectures on local government which were 
delivered in the latter part of last winter at the London School 
of Economics are here reprinted. The subject is one eminently 
worthy of much greater attention than has hitherto been devoted 
to it, and we hope that Mr. Gomme’s lectures may serve to. 
stimulate a more adequate study of this vitally important matter. 
The lectures themselves are only seven in number, and the first 
four are concerned mainly svith a study of local units of various 
kinds, a study in which the author’s special knowledge makes 
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what he has to say of particular interest and value. The discussion 
of the origin and development of the borough particularly deals. 
with a fascinating subject where divergent views bave been held by 
scholars of great eminence. After the largely historical discussion, 
the fifth lecture brings us to the functions of local government. 
This and the two following lectures discuss numerous problems of 
ereat present interest. The lecturer holds the view that the 
governing principle in deciding on whether this or that function 
is proper to government is simply that of general utility. Further, 
_ the basis of local taxation should properly be contribution accord- 
ing to benefit. On the ground that benefits derived from local 
government expenditure enure to property owners through their 
possession of property, this leads to the apportionmeut of contribu- 
tion in proportion to property. Of course there are services to 
which this principle does not properly apply. 

A very valuable series of “ Notes and Illustrations ”’ 1s appended 
to the text of the lectures, which will, it may be hoped, be followed 
by further and fuller treatment of the same subject by the author 
if not also by some of his readers. 


Norman’s Universal Cambist. By John Henry Norman. Second 
edit. Demy 8vo., 275 pp. 12s. 6d. London: Effingham Wilson, 
1897. 

That it simplifies the understanding of foreign exchanges to 
keep clearly before the mind that the conception of the “ par” is 
the exchange of metal for metal as simple equivalents is probable, 
and that it would further simplify conceptions if the variations ot 
exchange were readily expressible as premium or discount in 
velation to this par is also probable. It is altogether another 
question whether the average student of Mr. Norman’s book would 
derive from that study the clear perceptions of facts which the 
author aims to convey. He believes that the mysteries of foreign 
exchanges could be comprehended, through the unit-of-weight 
system, by children of 12 years of age or less. So far as the 
principles are concerned on which the facts of exchange are based, 
it is true that they should be able to be grasped, when carefully 
and clearly expounded, by persons of the average degree of intelli- 
gence. ‘The working out of these principles, however, is apt to 
become tedious and confusing, and we doubt if the arithmetic of 
the exchanges is really much simplified by Mr. Norman’s method. 
His extensive tables of equivalents, worked out to eight places of 
decimals, would demand considerable familiarity before they 
could be used promptly and effectively. He has rather an exalted 
idea of his work, as 1s shown when he writes “‘that his work has 
been simply that of unveiling that which has been hidden from 
the mass of mankind.” 

In respect to his description of existing monetary systems, we 
find it impossible to reconcile what he writes of the new Russian 
gold coinage with the specimens we have seen of that issue. 

For ourselves, we are conscious of finding our conceptions of 
the matters treated grow more befogged as we perused this 
volume, only to be clarified again by considerable effort or rest. 
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Supplement to the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Registra-- 
General. Part II. 1s. 6d. 1897. 

Though long delayed in preparation, for reasons but too well 
known, connected with the inadequacy of the office staff for 
coping with the very great amount of work demanded of them, 
there can be no hesitation as to the value of the study of 
occupational mortality which Dr. Tatham presents in this second 
part of the decennial supplement. The facts on which it is based 
are both more complete, in that they are exhaustive and not 
merely considerable samples, and more detailed than those on 
which previous reports on the subject have been based. In 
addition to the elaborate study of the effects of industrial con- 
ditions on mortality, there is preseuted a new life table for healthy 
districts. It is based on the mortality of the 263 districts, with 
a population of about one-sixth of that of the whole country, in 
which the death-rate in standard population (as given in Part I of 
the desennial supplement) fell below 15 per 1,000 in the decennium 
1881-90. By way of contrast, these results and those for the 
country at large are compared with those for the township of 
Manchester. The contrast is effectively shown by the statement 
that the survivors of any given number born, of each sex, are as 
numerous in healthy districts at the age 50 for males and 48 for 
females as at 5 years of age in Manchester township. This, of 
course, shows only one phase of the contrast, but it is a most 
striking one. Only a cloge study of the detailed facts recorded in 
connection with these two most important studies in comparative 
statistics can enable their import to be fairly grasped, and’ we 
content ourselves with calling the attention of all students of vital 
statistics who have not yet studied this report to the great value 
of the material contained in it. | 

Statistical Abstract for London, 1897. Vol.i. 1s. 

We offer a most cordial welcome to this addition to the annual 
official publications of statistics. The division of the tables is 
made into five parts, relating respectively to parishes, poor law 
areas, sanitary districts, the administrative county, and certain 
statistics where the county of London is included in a larger 
area. A comparative statement of population, d&c., at each of the 
ten decennial censuses and as enumerated in 1896 for each of the 
sub-divisions under these heads is given, and for shorter periods 
comparisons year by year are made in such matters as vital 
statistics, vagrancy and pauperism, crime, markets, &c. 

In many ways this abstract of statistics will help readers to 
realise London, but the sixth part of the tables may perhaps con- 
tribute to this more effectively even than the earlier parts. Here 
the comparison of London with the whole of England and Wales 
is worked out. Few of the statistics on these three and a half 
pages are brought down to a more recent date than 1894, but this 
does not prevent the information given being of the greatest use. 
With 15 per cent. of the population, London has over 32 per cent. 
of the workbouse population of the country, only to per cent. of 
the inhabited houses, less than 2 per cent. of the deaths from 
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-small pox, 40 per cent of the telegrams forwarded, and 50 per 
cent. of the total expenditure on fire brigades. These samples 
may serve to show the range of information contained in the tables 
of this useful publication. 


Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of 
Wealth. By Augustin Cournot, 1838. Translated by Nathaniel 
T. Bacon. 209 pp. 3s. The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

The publication of an English edition of this famous economic 
classic will be welcomed by many who have found it difficult to 
procure copies of the original. In the preface, by Professor Irving 
Fisher, some brief indications relating to the life and published 
works of Cournot are given, and a bibliography of mathematical 
writings on economics occupies 37 pages at the end of the volume, 
prepared by the same distinguished young writer. 

Dr. Fisher has published a review of Cournot’s work in the 
January number of the Quarterly Journal of Hconomics of the 
current year, in which he weighs the relative importance of the 
different parts of the work, and indicates which parts may be 
omitted without marked loss in its study. The analysis and 
criticism of the article referred to will enable those who are 
strangers to the work to gain a fair conception of its contents and 
Jine of argument. 

The translation possesses one advantage over the original in 
that a number of misprints are corrected. Of inaccuracies dis- 
covered, in number 35, two only affect the economic conclusions 
reached, and to these Dr. Fisher draws attention in his review. It 
is probable that the lively interest in mathematical economics 
which distinguishes our time, will be yet further quickened by the 
increased facility now offered for the study of a work by such a 
master-mind as that of Cournot. 


Uber einige Grundfragen der Socialpolitik und der Volkswirth- 
schaftslehre. Von Gustav Schmoller. 8vo., 343 pp. 6 m. 40 pf. 
Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1898. 

Discussions on economic method, though not of very general 
interest, are of the greatest importance to specialists, at any rate 
when the views expounded issue from one of such authority as 
Professor Schmoller. Hence the advantage of the republication 
in a single volume of three essays of the Berlin Professor, one 
being a controversial pamphlet dating from 1874-75 directed 
against the views of von Treitschke; the second, an article on 
economic method, written in 1873 for Conrad’s Handworterbuch ; 
the third, his inaugural address as Rector of the University of 
Berlin, delivered in October last, the title of which is ‘‘ Wechselnde 
Theorien und feststehende Wahrheiten.” It is an interesting and 
instructive address, and, though the least extensive of the three 
sections of the book, we refer particularly to it on account of the 
fact that the other parts were already sufficiently well known. It 
contains a sketch of the growth of economic opinion before our 
own age, and dwells on the developments which have been seen in 
the last quarter of a century in most civilised countries in the 
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matter of the attitude of theoretical economists. In Germany 
particularly the triumph of methods more rigorous than those of 
former days is shown. To every age comes new problems. In 
the face of the problems now presenting themselves, class and 
party interests should not weigh with leaders of academic thought. 
Their sole aim should be the interests and welfare of the com- 
munity at large. Such is the natural declaration of the Rector to 
the University. 


Die Produktivkrifte Russlands. By W. J. Kowalewski. Trans- 
lated into German by E. Davidson. 580 pp. 12s. Leipzig, 1898. 

The volume bearing this title is the authorised German edition 
of a statistical account of Russian industry prepared for the great 
exhibition at Nijni-Novgorod in 1896. The translator has omitted 
some discussions and some special sections, such as that dealing 
with meteorology, whose interest or connection with the genera 
subject was less direct. From the statistical point of view the 
contents of some of these chapters might have been valuable, and 
while the volume gains in symmetry, it loses somewhat in exhaus- 
tiveness. In relation to the Asiatic regions of Russia, information 
gathered for the report comprises very much previously not avail- 
able inany form. Altogether a wealth of information on industrial 
matters in Russia is comprised in this work, to which a great 
number of authorities have contributed. The indications of 
vigorous development in many directions are conspicuous in the 
tables, which show the state of leading industries year by year 
since 1880. After 1887 the progress is accelerated greatly, as is 
shown in such important sections of industry as the extraction of 
coal, the production of iron and steel, and of textile fabrics, and in 
railway traffic. 

Some figures as to numbers employed in various industries, 
and, in some cases, as to wages, are given, but these could not be 
summarised usefully here. 

An important chapter, reviewing the course of foreign trade 
from 1856 to 1894, closes the volume. One interesting feature 
among the records here gathered is a series of figures showing 
the course of depreciation of the credit rouble. Another table 
shows the percentage of value of imports which customs duties 
reached at different pericds. On food the percentage has 
risen from 31 in 1869, to 41 in 1879 and 73 in 1894; on 
raw materials and partly manufactured commodities from 5 per 
in 1869, to 10 per cent. in 1879 and 24 per cent. in 1894; while 
the corresponding figures for manufactured articles are 9 in 1869, 
15 in 1879, and 27 in 1894. In neither case is the latest date that 
of the highest rates of duty within the last half dozen years of the 
table. The growth of imports from Finland has been remarkable 
as a percentage, though not striking as an absolute amount. The 
development of trade across Asiatic frontiers has been also 
extremely healthy. The figures of shipping have one or two 
special points of interest. One is that, compared with more than 
thirty years ago, while there is but little alteration in numbers of 

ships entered and cleared at Russian ports, the tonnage has 
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increased to something like quadruple its old figure. Of the 
increased tonnage, Russian ships comprise but a small proportion, 
these, in fact, being about as important an element as that under 
the Danish flag or that of Sweden and Norway. The. gratifying 
fact that an increasing proportion of the shipping in Russian ports 
flies the British flag, is emphatically shown by a table which 
credits Britain with over 60 per cent. of foreign tonnage in 1894, 
Denmark following with a little over 8 per cent. 

~ One final figure we will extract from this collection, and one 
which appears at variance with popular impressions in this 
country. In the six years 1889 to 1894, the migration from and 
to Russia is returned at nearly 13 million persons either way, but 
the net emigration of the six years is given as only 63,922 in all. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kingpom— 

Economic Journal. December, 1897—Some fallacies in the theory 
of distribution: Prof. A. I’. Hadley. Recent progress in thie 
Housing of the Poor: C. H. Denyer. The lines of industrial 
conflict: H. Bosanquet. The role of Capital in Economic 
Theory: Prof. I. Fisher. Inaugural address to the Scottish 
Society of Economists: Prof. J. S. Nicholson. The Pure 
Theory of Taxation. III: Prof. Ff. Y. Edgeworth. West India 
sugar: H. Cox. A new property tax: G. H. Blunden. 

Heonomic Review. January, 1898—The Quantitative Theory 
of Money: W. W. Carlile. The International Co-operative 
Congress of Delft: H. W. Wolff. Emigration: A Plea for 
State Aid: RR. 1. Macnaghten. Poor-law Reform: G. Drage. 


Unitep STates— 

American Statistical Association Publications. December, 1897— 
Farm Ownership and Tenancy in the United States: WL. 
Atkinson and L. G. Powers. Vital statistics at the American 
Public Health Association. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
January, 1898—The study of the Negro Problems: W. Hl. B. 
Du Bots. Administrative Centralization and Decentralization 
in France: J. 7. Young. The Relation of Postal Savings 


Banks to Commercial Banks: J. H. Hamilton. The Economic - 


effects of ship canals: J. A. Fairlie. 

‘Journal of Political Economy. December, 1897—Production of 
Gold since 1850: H. 8. Meade. International Indebtedness 
of the United States in 1789: W. P. Sterns. Fundamental 
Laws of Anthropo-Sociology: G. V. de Lapouge. Gold, 
Labor, and Commodities as Standards of Value: A. M. Hyde. 

- Oddities of Statistical Method: H. L. Bliss. 

Politicat Science Quarterly. December, 1897—The National 
Finances, 1893-97: A. D. Noyes. The Siiver Situation in 
India: J. C. Harrison. The Proportion of Children: W. A. 
King. Government and Press in England: 2H. Porritt. 
Adam Smith’s Lectures: Prof. W. Hasbach. 
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Unirep States—ontd. 

Quarterly. Journal of Economics. January, 1898 — Cournot 
and Mathematical Economics: I. Fisher. Canada and the 
Silver Question: J. Davidson. Monetary changes in Japan: 
G. Droppers. The Coal Miners’ strike of 1897: J. HE. George. 
The Lease of the Philadelphia Gas-Works: W. D. Lewis. 

Yale Review. February, 1898—The Incidence of Taxation in 
the United Kingdom: C. P. Sanger. Prevailing Theories in 
Hurope as to the influence of money on International Trade: 
G. M. Fiamingo. The Franchises of Greater New York: M. West. 
Agricultural depression in England: J. H. Hollander. 


PRance— 

Annales de V cole Libre des Sciences Politiques. January, 1898— 
Role social d’une banque populaire: la banque populaire de 
Menton: C. Picot. Autriche-Hongrie. La banqueroute du 
dualisme: W. Beaumont. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1898— 
January—-Les impdts et la richesse publique de 1869 a 1897: 

A. Neymarck. Note sur la statistique de l’assurance contre 
les accidents dans les mines allemandes: M. Bellom. 

February—Mouvement de la population de France en 1896. 
Les mutations immobiliéres a titre onéreux de 1826 4 1895: 
L. Salefrangue. Essai sur la natalité au Massachusetts (con- 
cluded): A. Dumont. 

Journal des Economistes— 

December, 1897—Les marchés 4 terme. Quelques apercus sur 
les effets de la tutelle des communes: G. N. Tricoche. La 
question de l’excédent et le régime légal appliqué aux com- 
pagnies étrangéres d’assurances sur la vie: H. Rochetin. 
La protection du travail national au Brésil: M. Rouzel. 

January, 1898—Le nouveau tarif américain, the Dingley 
Tariff: A. Viallate. L’économie politique nationale: H. 
Léon. la lutte contre le mal: F’. Passy. La fédération 
des banques populaires belges: G. Francois. 

February, 1898—Solidarité sociale: W. Pareto. Le socialisme 
dans le clergé: A. Bernard. Les ceuvres d’assistance 

mutuelle en Amérique: LH. Ltochetin. 

La Rhéforme Sociale. Nos.— 
46—La Jurisprudence de l’assurance sur la vie et la quotité 

disponible: M. Thaller.. L’Impét sur la rente: De Sablemont. 

47—Les patronnes, employées, et ouvriéres de l’habillement a 
Paris, leur situation morale et matérielle: M. Aine. Les 
gaspillages financiers et les fissures budgétaires: Georges 
Michel. 

48—Une nouvelle proposition de loi pour la conservation des 
petits patrimoines: J. Challamel. les finances francaises : 
ht. Stourm. 

49—Un impot féodal: lenregistrement.—Les droits de vente. 
—lLes taxes judiciaires: exemple d’une fausse réforme: 
De Sablemont. Les premiers effets de l’application de la 
nouvelle loi allemande sur les Bourses: L. Pussemier. 
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France—Contd. 
La Réforme Sociale. Nos.—Contd. 
50—Les droits de succession. — L’Impét sur le revenu: 
De Sablemont. Un Fondateur méconnu de la Science 
économique au xvili® siécle—Vincent de Gournay: A. des 
Crlleuls. Quelques réformes legislatives en matiére de 
puissance paternelle: Hl. Taudiére. Les questions agraires 
en Hongrie: G. Blondel. 
51—Les impdts contre les congrégations et les associations 
religieuses: De Sablemont. Les moeurs provengales a la 
fin du moyen age: A. Babeaw. Les populations rurales de 
V’Allemagne et Ja crise agraire: LH. Dubois. 
Revue d’ Economie Politique, December, 1897— 
L’Hconomique appliquée et la défense des salaires: L. Walras. 
La situation agraire en Roumanie: V. J. Radu. 


GERMANY— 
Archiv fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, 1898— 

Band xi, Hefte 5 und 6-—Die Reform der direkten Steuern 
in Bayern, unter besonderer Berticksichtigung der sozialen 
und wirtschaftlichen Verhialtnisse: Prof. W. Lotz. Die 
obligatorischen Schiedsgerichte in einigen englischen 
Kolonien: Hon. W. P. Reeves. Die Frage der kauf- 
mannischen Schiedsgerichte in Deutschland: Dr. J. Silber- 
mann. “ur Frage der kundigungslosen Hntlassung der 
Arbeiter im deutschen Gewerberecht: M. von Schulz. 

Band wi, Heft 1—Neue Fortschritte der Achtstunden- 
Bewegung in England: John Rae. Die Bauhandwerker- 
frage und der Entwurf eines Reichsgesetzes betreffend die 
Sicherung der Bauforderungen: Dr. P. Oertmann. Der 
tote Punkt der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung: H. von 
Frankenberg. Die Erhebung tiber Franen- und Kinder- 
arbeit in den Vereinigten Staaten: Dr. H. Rauchberg. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, &c., Heft 4, Part 2— 
Generalregister zu den ersten 25 Jahrgangen (1871 bis 
1897 eiuschliesslich): A. von Wenckstern. 

Heft 1—Wanderungen, Anbau und Agrarrecht der Vélker 
Europas nordlich der Alpen. 1. Abteilung: Siedelung und 
Agrarwesen der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, der 
Kelten, Romer, Finnen und Slawen: Dr. F. Grossmann. 
Die wirtschaftliche Lage Russlands: Dr. C. Ballod. Alex- 
ander Herzens socialpolitische Ideen: G. Jollos. Die 
sociale Entwicklung der fiihrenden Volker Europas in der 
neueren und neuesten Zeit: K. Breysig. Die Seeinteressen 
Deutschlands: H. von Halle. Die Karl Marx eigentiim- 
liche materialistische Geschichtsauffassung und Deutschland 
am Ende des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts: A. von Wenckstern. 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik— 

Heft 6, December, 1897 — Zur Kritik der politischen 
Oekonomie: F. Ble’, Wirtschaft und. Recht: K. Diehl. 
Kleinhandel, Konsumvereine und Warenhiuser: J. Wer- 
nicke. 
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GrermMany—Oontd. 

Jahrbiicher fir Nationalikonomie und Statistik—Contd. 

Heft 1, January, 1898—Die deutsche Berufs- und Betriebs- 
zaihlung vom 14 Juni, 1895: H. von Scheel. Das Armen- 
wesen i. d. Vereinigten Staaten v.-Nordamerika: OC. R. 
Henderson. Die Nationalschuld der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika: H. Bogart. : 

Heft 2, February, 1898—Die Arbeiterbewegung in Australien 
und Neu-Seeiand: M. A. Aldrich. Die cegonwirtige Lage 
der Leihimter in Deutschland: W. R. Patter son. Die inter- 
nationale Bewegung der Hdelmetalle in den letzten zehn 
Jahren: W. Lewis. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 1, 1898 
—Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen 1872 bis 
1896. Bestand der deutschen Kauffahrteischiffe am 1 Januar, © 
1897, und die Bestands -Veriinderungen im Jahre 1896. 
Verungliickungen deutscher Seeschiffe in den Jahren 1895 
und 1896. Die Eheschliessungen, Geburten und Sterbefialle 
im Jahre 1896. Die tiberseeische Auswanderung im Jahre 
1897. Die Auslinder im Deutschen Reich nach der Volks- 
zahlung vom 2 Dezember, 1895. Der Taback im deutschen 
Loligebiet, Besteuerung des Tabacks, Hin- und Ausfuhr 
1896/97. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1897. October—Der Landeshaushalt 
in Oesterreich, insbesondere im Jahre 1893: Dr. J. F. v. 
Friedenfels (continued in neat number). 


Itaty— 
Guwornale deglt Hconomisti, 1898— 

January—La Banca di Francia (durante la Guerra e la 
Comune): 7’. Molinart. La Reforma delle Pensioni degli 
impiegati dello Stato: C. Carassar. I fondi di riserva e 
Vequilibrio del Bilancio: G. dt Flaminit. 

February—Alcune osservazioni intorno alla rendita fondiaria: 
G. Valenti. Brefotrofi ed esposti in Italia: U. Imperatort. 
Le smobilizzazioni bancarie e la circolazione cartacea: V. 
Tangorra. ‘Tavola di sopravivenza: L. Ramert. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia— 

Part 1, July, 1897—La vecchia e la nuova fase nella teoria 
della popolazione: A. Loria. I suicidio considerato sotto 
Vaspetto sociologico: H. Durkheim. Idee politiche ed 
economiche della Cina antica: CU. Puint. 11 compito della 
sociologia fra le scienze sociali: V. Pareto. Le origini delle 
societa umane: LT. Gumplowicz. — 

Part 2, September, 1897-—La condizione legale degli schiavi 
neri negli Stati americani: HL. Westermarck. La pace e la 
guerra nell’ antica Atene: H. Ciccott?. Storia giuridica e 
sociologia: N. Tamassia. Scienza ideale e scienza positiva 
in sociologia: V. Tangorra. La sensibilita e la condizione 
sociale: S. Ottolenghi. 
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Traty— Contd. 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia— Contd. 

Part 3, November, 1897-—La legge ultima dell’ evoluzione 
sociale: M. A. Vaccaro. le leggi fondamentali dell’ antropo- 
sociologia: G. de Lapouge. L’Immigrazione negli Stati 
Uniti: H. Levasseur. 

Part 1, January, 1898—Le lotte fra pastori e agricoltori nella 
storia della civilta: G. Salviolt. Il suolo e lagricoltura 
secondo un antico trattato Cinese di economia pubblica: 
G. Puint. Gli antichi scongiuri giuridici contro i creditori : 
S. R. Steinmetz. 


SW1TZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. Lnef. 1, 1898—Die Lehrlingsfonde 
im Kanton St. Gallen. Bewegung der Bevélkerung in der 
Schweiz wahrend dem III Quartal, 1897. Der Hebammen- 


beruf: Dr. A. Kraft. 


VILIL.— Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1898, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, dc. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). . 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— | 
Anuario de la Direccion General de Estadistica cor- Th ? 

e Director-Gene- 
respondiente al afio 1896. Vol. ii. 8V0. wo... "| lof Statisti 
Commerce extérieur argentin. Année 1897. No. 96 ispak Gare ce 

Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. 
(Current mum ers) "i cocsscscreaes crcmece-goveataoatvassetvensescesstecece 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal] The Municipal Sta- 
Statistics.. (Current numbers) +..........ccsdcovsressessseseres tistical Bureau 


The Department 


Austria-Hungary— ; 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir ) 
1896. Heft 2. Bergwerksbetrieb Osterreichs an | The Ministey ofA. 
Jahre 1896. Lief. 1 und 2 ....... hi ry of Agri; 
Ernteergebniss der wichtigsten Kornerfriichte im | 
Jahre (807. Diagrams, 8¥0. 28 tc; tteee tees enneeees 2 ee 
“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik) The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels va partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ........... of Commerce 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von The Central Siatects 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- e Central Statisti- 
orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets c...ccecseceees 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. ) 


cal Commission 


ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 8V0. «0... The Statistical De- 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den partment, Minis- 
auswartigen, des ésterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | try of Commerce 


MOVE V MNMDELS) i csasseessctercaceecsieses vvansserars aciomens nemetes 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donati By whom Presented 
Ae Saba (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 

Handels.. Statistik des auswirtigen, des osterr.- -ungar. 7 
Zollgebiets. Jahre 1896. Bandi., Abth. 2. Special- | 
LOUIE he Gok (ek iinet ste rhage peas Seamer BABE Cc nshth aa ane ee 

Handelsbewegung. Berichte tiber die, sowie Bewer- 
tung der im Jahre 1896 ein- und austefiihrten { 





The Statistical De- 
partment, Minis- 
try of Commerce 


Warendes Osterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. 8vo. «1... 
Post- und Telegraphenwesens im Jahre 1896. Statistik 
OCCT ON Oar tee hah Ie wee olan aie ca babu ange vacna toe eh 


Rechtspflege. Statistische Ubersicht der Verhiltnisse ) 

der dsterreichischen Strafanstalten ...,1893. Fol. | The Central Statisti 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege, 1894. + ae 
Reichsrathswahlen. Ergebnisse der, fiir 1897. Map 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 
Hungary. Act xxxv of 1897 concerning the mney The Royal Hun- 


cal Commission 


Statistical Office of the Kingdom of Hungary garian Statistical 
Oilicial Translation. 15 pp... S¥O. © s.ccicce-cnsseastcssaesens Bureau 
Briinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht . . . der Landes- 


hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) ea pe Bek see tds 


Prague— | 
Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestrie]s de la ville et } 
communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) _........ | 
Verwaltungsbericht Hee k. Hauptstadt Prag... fiir } ee Page: a ees 
1893 u. 1894. Plans and plates. (With separate | bt Che 
Papie OF C Ontents. 110 PPeneli )7.0y..-c-..ssconnesgeenneaneses r} 
Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 27° année, 1896. | The Bureau of Gene- 
Ne ee ee nate sarennecas pesvadeiodyenees> ral Statistics 
Armée Belge. Statistique médicale. Année 1896.] The Belgian Govern- 
BMY Rs Beh oy eas eune saseenGe Sh To eno Zany csene an saan ensesve sces navy Nes ment 
Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui) 1. Bureau of Genc- 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin ral Séatintice 
mensuel du. (Current numbers.)  4t0. wees 
Mines de Belgique. Annales des, Année 1898.) The Administration 
Teme; vraison 1 “Plates.)Sv0e o...-24iscSiesedensssraes2 of Mines 


Travail du Dimanche. Vol. iii, Belgique. “Mines, ) 
Miniéres et Carriéres. Tableaux statistiques et The Belgian Labour 


PMO SIA NIOS.Y “BVOC yLBOB vjc.sc0ssesennccesdacdneedosmeen teary 

Travail. Revue du Travail publiée par lOffice du. | a opotucnt 
(Current monthly numbers.) SV0. 1... ssssessesseesereees p. 

Brussels— 


Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de statis- 
tique démographique et sanitaire. (Current num- 
WITS Fea eect Nelanls spn tied sass cdasomenes asncttres ew eee iaratce ae 
Rapport sur les opérations de la division d’hygiéne | eee we goe 
et sur la salubrité publique de la Ville pendant | 
SSO cp STASTRING, SV. Gan k cecessons cate teeet crn be Brand es 


Bulgaria— 
Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. ) 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix 
moyens dans les principales villes. (Current monthly | The Statistical Bu- 
MIME PAL ey OVO cx, ke Aon ade. ak ata lee: ances eds igendas ours reau 
Mouvement de la Population dans la Principauté 
MCRAE LS iat 4G, Eis ce sah hades Navan itensiecs okhs ededees 
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Donations—Contd. 





| By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


China— ; 
Customs Gazette. July—Sept., 1897.  4to. ..cecese petneriei se ae: 
Denmark— . 


Annuaire Statistique. 2° année, 1897. Diagrams, 8vo. } 
Causes des décvés dans les villes du royaume en 1896. 
Communications de Statistique. 4° Série. Tome 1. 
BVO ES IBOTT 25 tA ceskit oe pussbatnaaeataeene ator ipmier eeus 
Importation et exportation, production d’eau-de-vie, 
de levure, de biére et de sucre de betteraves en 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 





1806, | Atos, c-chebini ah cearcis tities ee Sr ee J 

Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1898. (Current num-) The Danish Political 
MDOTE) Usyiocsas onoseavece hopstbayetObievosetateacent ene ap eae diasneec ee aemmee Economy Society 

Egypt— ; 

Budget du Gouvernement Egyptien pour lExercice | Sir Elwin M. Palmer, 
18985 ° Tia. Lol scccs disccsi'e. eae ens cements setae dota K.C.M.G. 

Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current | The Director-Gene- 
nim Bers) 16.5 .d Sank sceeteeteal ose to Re ete ee ral of Customs 


Postal Guide. Egyptian. No. 19, 1st Nov., 1897.. 8vo.... The Post Office 
Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de l’Adminis- | The Health Depart- 
tration des Services. (Current numbers) ...... ....... ment 


Institut Egyptien— 
Bulletin. 3° Série, No.7. Année 1896. Plates, 8vo. 
Mémoires. Tome iii (en 5 fascicules). Plates, 4to. } The Institute 


UBS LOT rat dspsce tanedondiacusndeetoncbaah turner onic teen mea caterer ative 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de |’. Année] The Ministry of Agri- 
1897... (Currentnumbersys create tecemeestnaaee ae culture 
Annuaire Statistique de la France. xvii® volume. 
1897. . Maps’and diagrams, ’8v0. i..0..cccesscesreescessecnnese The French Labour 


Mouvement de la Population en 1896. Rapport sur Department 
Le.? Ay Dp eccitid Rice ea cect eect ene eee 
Slams de la France. Documents Statistiques. pris nd 
urrent monthly numbers) .2...cdssccccactasssereveeettosssenett 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique etde| The Ministry of 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) Finance 
Minérale. Statistique de l’Industrie, et des Appareils 
a vapeur en France et en Algérie pour 1896 avec un | The Ministry of Pub- 
Appendice concernant la Statistique minérale inter- lic Works 
nationale. .“Diagramis, 460. | ses... vyssosonseetenceesadoseseces 
Statistique Pénitentiaire pour 1895. Exposé général 
de la situation des services et des divers Etablisse- 
MELONS CCV Op soe sth tas uscee<anssbcatessnasosoiveontcoamietaseameas cee ae 
Travail. Bulletin de l’Office du. (Current monthly | The French Labour 
TEDL 4) ty Wel £05 amen pe Rane Ee Pron ermsa Te ak of tn he Department 
aris. Annuaire Statistique de la ville de Paris. ‘ . 
xvi° année, 18952 *Didgrams, la. 8v0. \s.iicctlAsteceevees } ur oe Deraee 


The Ministry of the 
Interior 


Economiste Francais. (Current-weekly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) a 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)............ 44 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. erage monthly The Kditor 


CEPTEET TGS fen Oh SBD. h A IRE elles wea Noh ct iad ee: WAR Oh EEN 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) Nr re RU a 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
BATH ETS Veet pan eee re ar ee Es gale ausert aie loudes 
Revue. d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly 
PURVES CLAYS 9 Be Cops tee gy Aare and bef eet Pe ee Sante Bree A +3 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current nunm- 
LO a py EE SIR ole «oc tegen eel Mani es ar oe ¥ 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. (Current Phe. Thatitues 
PUTT 9 eceaask ene me belts orn, Se, APNE is = SMR re a ee 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... fr 


Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Current The Societ 
monthly numbers). Also Annuaire de 1898. 12mo. faut 


Germany— 
Berufs- und Gewerbezahlung, 1895. Berufsstatistik 


der Bundesstaaten. ‘Theil 3; und Berufsstatistik The Imperial Statis- 


tical Bureau 


nach Ortsgrossenklassen. 2 vols. 1897 00... 
Gesundheitsamtes. Veroffentlichungen des re The Imperial Health 
lichen. Nos. 27-—52, 1897. 80. o.secelicicsecetene Bureau 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 
weise tiber den auswartigen. (Current numbers) .... 
Kriminalstatistik fir 1894. Erlauterungen. Diagrams, 
cE RRs IPOS NR hides a See 9) ar roe oe ee Re P 
Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1896. Abth1. Ato. 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. { 





The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Jabraang:1 898: / Heli Uo 4t0s jk oeieesetscodetticdetests af 

Prussia— 
Ernteertrages. Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des, ) 
EU Ge A SVAINOE LON ie ccsins ods toaalbedeescieaneies dates 


Viehzihlung, 1 Dec., 1892. Endgiiltigen Ergeb- ares Royal Prussian 
nisse der, Theil 2, Viehbesitzstand der Gehéfte.... { Statistical Bureau 
Volkszihlung, 2 Dec., 1895. Endgiiltigen Ergeb- | 
Pisa et, ek el Dee Ol, oe tats tee sae niece J 
Sawony. Zeitschrift des K. Siichsischen Statistischen 3 
tars Jahrgang 1897. Hefte 3 und 4, sn oe a 
Ur AMR ale oa tisagetc cent ercasts acne rier eee nianeogen evan ats tee 
Berlin— 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und Witte- ) 
rung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers)... A 
f 


reau of Saxony 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. 1895. 8vo. 
Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Bevélkerung der 


The Municipal Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1896. - Fol. oc eens | 
Viehzihlung, 1897. Ergebnisse der. Sheet........ .... f 
Dresden. Wochen- und Monats-Berichte des Statis- 
tischen Amtes der Stadt. (Current numbers) ........ } 43 
Frankfort— 


Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- 
wesens der Kranken-Anstalten und die oeffent- 
lichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. Jahr- ” 
(SETAE te EG RAPT a uae tent re Rear pee ree Ni tag scene 

Jahresbericht des Frankfurter Vereins ftir Geo- ? 
graphie und Statistik. Jahrgang 1895-96. ean The Pociety 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Frankfort— Contd. 
Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. (Current | The Chamber of 


PLUME GIS) dons. estode tens pam eeeaae ta Me acmadiebeaumee eevee ana Commerce 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts | The Municipal Sta- 
der: Stadt. -(Gurrent: numbers aise. octane okee ee tistical Bureau 


Mannheim. Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt Mann- 
heim. Heft 2, Wohnungsverhaltnisse in der Stadt 
nach der Erhebung, 1895. Heft 3, Ergebnisse der y 
Berufszihlung, 1895. Map, &c., 4to. 1897-98... 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. ‘ 
Bid at Hatts Lad 2, i89Ree ee The Publisher 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Heft 4 (Part | The Editor 
General Register, 1871-97). 1897. Heft 1, 1898.... 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und. Statistik. The Publis} 
(Current: monthly numbers) 24.2... cos ene pr a at 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. Jahrgang i. . 
Hefte 18, ~ 8v0.,°1898.censccestscsessessonopesiene ee } The eotee 


Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays] The Statistical Bu- 
étrangers. (Current numbers) ............ssssccccssressnoseeens reau 


Italy— 

Annali di Agricoltura, 1897. No. 216. Consiglio di) 
Agricoltura./Sessiane 1807 ic... ote ict grena tases 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ...........000 

Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 

Relazione del Direttore generale del Fondo per il } 
Culto ... sulle attivita e passivita delle Parrocchie e 
delle mense vescovili del regno...(Dec., 1896). 
Hol," 1907, coh ieee te, abe Nero tacit cnatecameaee tears 

Scioperi. Statistica degli, avvenuti nell’ Industria e . 
nell’ Agricoltura durante 1896. 8V0. .......cseeeccseesees 

Statistica delle Confraternite. Vol. ii. La. fol., 1898 J 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 





L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .......:0s000 The Editor 

Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) : 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. Fasc. 1. 1898.........4 rH 
Mexico— 


Censo General de la Republica Mexicana, 1895.) 

Estados de Coahuila y Hidalgo. 2 parts, la. 8vo..... : 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly The Statistical Bu- 

numbers, and for the year 1896-97) .......sccccscecesseeenes f vreau é 
Estadistica Fiscal. Importacion. Afios fiscales de | 

1893-94 y 1892-93. 2 vols. fol. Diagrams, 1897 J 


Netherlands— 


Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar ext TheeMipetey ot the 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current : 
Interior 


TRONGHEG WUD eh cac sna tlt geteetende xen scapes Sis andtgns. ak Oeoege 
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Donations—Oontd. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. Deore. dew Bol 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1896. Gedeelte 3. 4to. { ebatpee eA weet. 


Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Central Statisti- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) .... cal Commission 


Norway— 
Annuaire statistique de la Norvége. 17° année. 1897) 
Assurances des batiments contre Vincendie. Statis- 
tique de l’Institution générale des, pour 1890-94. .... 
Hospices d’aliénés. Statistique des, pour 1895 _........ 
Instruction publique. Statistique de 1’, pour 1894 .... | The Central Statisti- 
Justice criminelle. Statistique de la, pour 1894. ........ r cal Bureau 
Population. Mouvement de la, pendant 1886-90. 
Aig Pk ek Semler, Uaape ep are Aer RE BE EVO ee EERE, Nie sieiais eis we aaisieisioe 
Prisons départementales. Statistique des, pour 1895 
Sanitaire et medical. Rapport sur l'état, en 1894 ....) 
Christiania. Statistiske Meddelelser angaaende Chris- 1] The Municipal Sta- 








Bie IS Veh OP LOU 8 ae SV Cis cays secs rearatdantssinaveOitvstatsnse tistical Bureau 
Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele | The Statistical Bu- 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) ................ reau 


Recueil de Statistique roumaine. 187 pp., 8vo. 1898 Purchased 
Bucharest.  Buletin statistic Lunar al Orasului) The Municipal Sta- 
Bacuvescis “(Current NUMPELS)  oiascsnescseseseveoesoeseecesss tistical Bureau 


Russia— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Russie, 1896. La. 8vo.) 
Relevé général des Tableaux de l’ “ Annuaire Statis- | 7, Contra ineates 


tique de la Ruesie,” 1896. La. 810. 1.......0....ssesseaees TN eR 
Apercu bibliographique des publications statistiques | 
de la Russie. 2° livraison. La, 8vo. 1897 ............ J 
Budget of the Empire for 1898. Report of Minister | The Ministry of Fi- 
of Finance on, (Another copy in French)................ nance 


Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. . 

(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8v0. wu... Thor eab inners 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére 

d’Europe. Bulletin mensuel (current numbers) .... | The Department of 


Commerce extérieur de la Russie pendant 1896. Customs 
Apercu préliminaire. (In Russian) .....cesee cee 

Prices of rye and oats in European Russia. Diagram-] Department of Com- 
maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ merceand Industry 

Prix des Marchandises sur les principaux marchés de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Tp wetissie DOUY) TS90-06, 9) ALOT 7. cccscgcoscuanscsstins rantavessvon nance 

Finland— 


Assistance publique des communes en 1893. 8vo. 

Caisses d’Epargne. Compte rendu officiel sur l'état | The Statistical Bu- 
et administration des, en 1896. 8vo. «......... ee reau of Finland 

Commerce et Navigation en 1896. 8V0.........ceeseeee 


Société impériale libre économique. Travaux de la. : 
G54 Gs LOO Gal Lin Pes B ST ie cats vn ssecscnnesanctctonte ceases } The Society 


Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] The Director-Gene- 
Estadistica del, (Current numbers) 1... ral of Customs 
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Donations— Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Spain— Contd. 
Estadistica general del Comercio exterior de Espaiia | The Director-Gene- 
CV PLSD SGM IAs 40D. PLO OT tech ostselieiaee case ced tunes brersnsen sae ral of Customs 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin y Revista de 


Geografia colonial y mercantil. (Current ers) } The Society 


Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik :-— 
B. Riattsvaisendet, 1896. (Justice) ....ccsceeseseees ) 
G. Fangvarden, 1896. UPYLSON8) oo ccenaceeas qucenneees 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1896. (Agricul- 
CONG) Rosy assasctivcgs euacecas Ratee sates ove wsee eae Senne cece 
P. Undervisningsvisendet, 1895. (Education) .... 
Q. Statens Dominer, 1896. (Forests) ...........0000 ; 
S. Allmanna Arbeten, 1896. (Public works)........ Spe oe 
hig Sparbanksstatistik, 1896. (Savings Banks) . righ. Centrale Statis 


Rikets in-och utférsel, July—Dec., 1893-97. 6 parts pare ame 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas 





. duly, 1897—Dec., 1897. 6 -parts .1..cssssesecsses 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning, J Biot pee 
TSOT SG. Parte Lok, cscanseacastudersgsie thane pensa ate teed teaaegetiee 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken, &c., 4r 1896. Fol. 
Statistisk Tidskrift. Heft 2, 3. 1897. BYOsesessersesess fd 
Switzerland— 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current | The Federal Statis- 
WOBELY, TUINCLS) 205 cect! catcnekstatng teusntereaa enema tical Bureau 


Journal de statistique suisse. 1898. Livr.1et2. 4to. 

Mariages, Naissances, et Décés en Suisse de 1871 4 | The Federal Statis- 
1890. 2° Partie. Les naissances. Maps. 4to. .... tical Bureau 

Mouvement de la Population pendant 1896. 4to. .... 

Aargau, -Aargauische Statistische Mitteilungen fiir] The Statistical Bu- 
1897. Kreditinstitute, 1895-97. Fol. °..........euwesseee reau 


United States— 
Agriculture, Department of. Monthly Crop Reports 


(current numbers) \ The Department 


CON e CHEE DO OO eee e ee eames Here rere sH OE Eaesesest eee 


Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 
Also General Index to the Reports Nos. 152—203, > Department of State_ 
1898-96. ° S¥o.) Ul ee e eeeie j 

Comptroller of the Currency. Annual Report of,| The Comptroller of 
Dec’, 1897. 22 vols., diagram. Oyo... nee :: the Currency 

Education. Report of Commissioner of, for 1895-96. | The Commissioner of 
NOL. CBY On incsnssadeacobonos acancyes teen casanes Cannone ee eee Education 


Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash ) 4 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets... | tacit 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Cireulation, and eae Secretary of the 


Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. | sipemet! 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets ): 
Finance. U.S. Notes and National Bank Circulation, } } 
1879-97. Diagram, eheeb i0o......aciino ee ee The B £ Sta- 
Finance and Commerce. Monthly Summary of. | . re Pe eel ip 2 
(Current tambers.)idto. a. i sacd aes eee ieee yeaa 


{ 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1897. | pa cone 
20th number. 8vo 


FPO Oe BHM O OOH HEHE D OSH HE ST HOO RESET EEE HO EEH HOH EHH OHO REED 
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Donations —Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Index-Catalogue of Library of Surgeon-General’s 
Office, United States Army. Authors and Subjects. jane Surgeon-General 
Second series, vol. ii. B—Bywater. La. 8vo. 1897 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- ] The Commissioner of 
aver) FN MIS sade IEW Se eek OR ve vy ou ctacenl peed s aciany Labor 
aval Observatory. Report of Superintendent for ; 
years ending 30th J a 1894 and 1897. 2 parts... ‘I Pe eareumereent 
Barpeonor] of the Army. Report of, for Bis Thes G 1 
ORIN SOL PUM Gy EAI Ts 6 BVO mics ssecar cetesesnsocencansareevace ‘i Bees ee 


Connecticut— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 13th Annual Report >. Buy 
LOE COP ESV Osea Aliens aA yO lade steels } ect ae 
- State Board of Health. Monthly Bulletins. (Cur-] , 
rent numbers) a ee nk WN sth Si wetatac ess nia ee pears cy ealth 
Maine. Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics. The B 
bithrAunual Report, ASO7e) SV Oecd tories eae Godse 
Michigan. Monthly Bulletin of Vital Statistics. | The Division of Vital 
CONRER SN Te TM DOES \O isso eeecdech ae chaeite aig Avsvbseshosoatss \ Statistics 
New York. Public Library. Bulletin. (Current ) efun o 
_ numbers) ie Me hated a MMe Nees CR bnbactel prance evn gt ioe if EU ERD ag 
Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. Phe Wditor 
(Current monthly num DEre it 0..06.. ees ccecsaciespeeptsonnaee eat 
Bradstreet’s. (Current weekly numbers) .........ccceeee 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
numbers, with Supplements)....:.....:ccccssscecssessseessenseee he 


Dun’s Review (containing Statistics of Commercial 3 ‘ 
Failures in United States and Canada). (Current ak ease 
MULTAN NEES YY Lees eens Ake en) Pinte dee nis tacts davets ord vahsdeut wes eueh a 

Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers) ... The Editor . 

Journal of Political Economy. Vol. vi, No. 1, 1897 . .. The Publisher 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xii, No: 4, 1897 beans The Editor 

a ere) Vol he raven 

Yale Review. Vol. vi, No.4. 1898....0........0.... dvaata states The Editor 

Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transac- 
SOURED WCU oe Wah NCR OF hid 30) Fd Secvaes in catvface ons eteadteeheemees 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Annals. Vol. xi, Nos. 1 and 2. 1898. Also 

Publication No. 218. Economic relation of Jife 
Insurance to Society and State. 48 pp., 8vo. 1898 

American Econonic Association— 

Economic Studies. Vol. ii, No. 6. Density and) 
Distribution of Population in the United States 
at Census of 1890: W. F.Wiilcox. 1897. Vol. iu, 
No. 1. Government by injunction: W. d. 
Dunbar. Handbook of the Association, 1898........ + The Association 
Publications. New series, No. 1. The Cotton 
Industry: an Essay in American Economic 
History: M. B. Hammond. Part 1; Cotton | 
Culture and the Cotton Trade. 8vo. 1897 ........ J 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. 
PEPPER ETT OES Ys. cccescscastcais ects Soe shley se Laan vetinea aw BSG 

American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- nea 
tions.. New Series. No. 40. 1897 ets te eee hae \ The Association 


\ The Society 


The Academy 





The Society 
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Donations. (when not purchased), 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Leland Stanford, junr. University. Contributions to 
Biology. Nos.10 and 11. 8vo. 1897............ ee 
Sound Currency Committee. Leaflets, &c. S8vo. 1897 The Committee 


The University 


Uruguay— P 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte-| The Municipal Sta- 
video. (Currant numbers) ¥...cscsap-kasigestcmnensteerety tistical Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current ThaeRoard Se Taide 
nim bens..)'s" So... Lsisreiie aa atecsoavepedqeentysc-arns eeaaeeceneee 
Bulletin de l'Institut international de Statistique. | TheDirector-General 
Tome x, °2-vols.,lau8yo, SLGO hii. austen, ete of Statistics of Italy 


Congrés International des Accidents du Travail et des ) 
Assurances sociales, 4¢ Session. Bruxelles, 1897. 
Rapports, procés-verbaux des séances et communi- 
cations presentés au Congrés... Illustrations, | The Belgian Labour 
Syvo. BROKE BO Telcos ee aceite aes ee ete cat r Department 

Congrés International des Habitations & bon marché, 
tenu 4 Bruxelles (Juillet, 1897). Actes du. Plans, 
EET STO. se BK A 897 etc on er a) 








(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Cultivation of Coffee in India. 7 pp. Fol. 1897...) ay 
Cultivation of Tea in India. 8 pp. Fol. 1897 ........ ie 
Statistics of Chincona Cultivation. 4 pp. Fol. 1897 . 
Mineral Production in India, Review of, for 1896.1 The Department of 
Fol, Geen ees heed ete ie eas ere eae Revenue 
Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries. Tables relating to the Forge The India Office 
Sea-borne, for 1892-93—1896-97. [C. 8733]. 1898 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly The Statistical Bu: 


Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


Accounts." (Ciirrent. numbers) q.ccugecee ee tea CO TerAinenE 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current of India 
TAUMMDOLS) seeks rere alien eck ccaerc chat ced eee ee ee ae 


Madras. Report on the possibility of introducing 
Land and Agricultural Banks into the Presidency. } The India Office 
Voloit. ~~ Kole (1897 t...cseutebslencoomsactenteietametsy oer 


Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)........04 The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. lxvi. Part I, Nos. 2, 3, and extra } 
number, 1897. Part II, Nos. 2, 3, and Title Page | 


and Index jor. 1896.5..:...:..scim ica ibe seen H hie Societ 
Proceedings. May—Aug., 1897 ...c.cccccssscsussdeseareovanass r The Society 
The Kacmiracabdamrta. A Kacmiri Grammar. | 
ATG RR UBOT (i cpt ESS Be eae eee ae 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journals, Vol, xik; No. 63;  8yo.- 18074 Giiccteed. 3 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Adulteration of Food. Report on, for 1896-97. ........ Dr. J. G. Bourinot, 
Auditor-General. Report of, for 1896-97 ........ceceees C.M.G. 
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Donations—Contd. 





D : By whom Presented 
onations. (when not purchased). 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Civil Service List of Canuda, 1897 .............csscesrsenrnses a: 
Deeper Waterways from the great lakes to the Atlantic. 
Reports of Canadian members of the International 
Conimission ssi aperovo: 7. L8OF 6 .is elec ey nine 
Inland Revenues. Report, for 1896- 97, (Excise) . 
Inspection of Weights and Measures, Gas and Electric 
Light. Report on, for 1896-97 
Journals of the House of Commons. Session 1897. 


pie) Wh Gol ae Bed, A ta a le ARS ee aie ie eRe 

Journals of the Senate of Ganada, Session 1897. + wn ‘f a ee 
OCs SCF a ny AG oh at ode Oe Ree Oo Rea core 

Marine and Fisheries. 30th Annual lei d of De- 
Pariurene G1, 2O9 1s. (2 VOIR). a eipeiccsesdentacecaeaneconses 

Prd oligeACCoutte £ORLSIG-O7 Madea tieecnier ech eacasceale 

Routes to the Yukon. Report on. 1898. 28 pp. 

Steamboat Inspection. Report on, for 1896 ............... 

Trade and Navigation. Tables of, "for 1896-97 veessseee. 

Trade and Commerce. Report of Department of, for 

EERO A erro ania ok ea POPS ce 5) 

Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. Memes: Ac No Se Gavia 

SEEN) se ct SUNG Oe rep pe at Toney ess eis eancest specs date useg tiny anes Sete a 


Ontario. Bureau of Industries. Bulletins. 63, Sta- 
tistics of Ontario. - 64, Crops and Live Stock in } The Bureau 
CPHEATIO. = 1897 OO VOn cos aie leets vet ceiadesctasesdoscasbvesaZoaves 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agricultural and Live Stock Returns for 1896-97 ........ 
Births and Deaths. Second (final) report of Fe He Mi a Coleg 
fverisirar fork BeG.. Hol a skccidenadeoees renedidetasoabests i J 


Jamaica— 
Annual Report of Registrar-General for year ted The Registrar-Gene- 
URC NE SIA 7G tet LOL et fete sehs tess ctes-clsensorstsientscdenssde ral 
Mauritius— 


Statistical Returns of “St. Lazare”? Leper Asylum, 
CUES ey a) ali io ELS at eee Evia roy Mr, J. Madelon 


New South Wales— 
Notes on the Financial Aspect of Australian Federa- 
tion, with Tables. 3 parts. 8vo. 1898. ............00.. The 
Statistical Register for 1896. Part 12, Public Finance + Sta 
Wealth and Progress of New South ‘Wales, 1896-97. | 
Eentin tgauios Map, SV0.. ESOL sancacacsctcet cus sarbeees y 


FP idipe rath 
tistician 


New Zealand— 

New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1897. Maps, plates] The Registrar-Gene- 
PNG Mee PaniA OVO. eo COPLES cea deh.cmtanccencscescaneccsereate ral of New Zealand 

Government Insurance Department. ‘Triennial In- 
vestigation, 1896. Fifth Division of Protits. Annual 
heport; PSIG « suits: Paani tase evo entcoob iota tonens 

Government Insurance Recorder. (Current num- 
LO pp sy Re a Seek roe ve beds teen p re Aaa Pein 3) 


The Government In- 
surance Department 
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Donations—Contd. 





F By whom Presented 
Donations, (when not purchased), 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
New Zealand— Contd. 
Labour Department. Journal of the. (Current num-] The Labour Depart- 
PICR SN Mra sche as csnsuesqnatteredeiush hecentady Fehon tain Baten easaacashtenapea ment 


New Zealand Trade Review and Price em, The Editor 
(Current monthly numbers) ...........00 Motard Spar tosabcecee 

New Zealand Instiéute— 
Illustrations of Maori Art. Part 2. Plates, 4to. 


BBO e ee cocsetas snot aucup teehee vadiriaans eoeliden Jn dead staec maar eae tera tae te 
Transactions and Proceedings. Vol. xxix, 1896. The ‘Tastitete 
iid oid Weamiod At SaUinm ompR SERS meee cly See Pwr Els ne yor 
Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette Cone The Registrar- Gene- 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ........c::ecceeseees ral of Queensland 


South Australia— 

Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics for year ending { The Under Secretary © 
31st’ March, 1897, with Report. Fol............. eens & Govt. Statist 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current) The Registrar-Gene- 

numbers) ee Tea ene Des 5 PER: ar ral of 8S. Australia 
Friendly Societies. Second Report (for 1896) of the ; 
Ronee of the Public Ties relating to. Fol. } The Public Actuary 
Statistical Register for 1896, with Australasian Statis- The Chief Secret 
tics for 3895.) el Glitccucweteret-csts scat art aaenaa NAS Coad a Re 
Straits Settlements— 
The Perak pemcrnmest Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 


NUIMNDEWS Yes e pelndeiouesrcls tree sphaceares ton uiese se ena Secretary 
Tasmania— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1896. Fol. css: The Government 
Statistician 
Victoria— 
Statistical Register for 1896. Parts 3, Finance; 4,] The Assistant 
Populations.6, Daw, Crime, Weis cicinuccyspciseor terres ~ Government Statist 


Western Australia— 
Imports and Exports. Comparative returns of, during | The Acting Collector 
1892 t0 1896... Poles: 3s icesceetee enema of Customs 
Statistical Register for 1896 and previous years. Parts = 
\ The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of W. Australia 


4, Interchange ; 5, Land Settlement, Agriculture, 
and Live Stock; 138, Administrative, Legislative, 
and Civil Establishments. s....:4::s0th cietevneceste eae 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Medical Department. Report for 1896, with 
ApPONGICe BV Ol sexx will fy Sv0s cht. cere aeons 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) “2 
Foreign Import Duties. Return. (876.) ae 1897 Be a GOS Nant 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual Parchased 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ \ regen 


} The Department 


SS ee SC Cl 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Health of the Navy. Statistical Report on, for 1896. | The Medical Depart- 
(220. Mase Br 01 LEO Tt takiseas tat cence lossadestoable’ evens ment of the Navy 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of) 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 
Labour Department of Board of Trade. Fourth } The Board of Trade 
Annual Report (1896-97), with Abstract of Labour | 
Statistics, “(C-8642. pa Sv 0. vcicinijcccasevevnrsvescisoenesces J 
Local Government Board. Supplement to 26th Annual | 
Report, containing Report of Medical Officer for | 
ES9G297hsu PC GO84: 5" Plates! BV Oe i ai tercc ccs decse dee | The Local Govern- 
Local Government Board. Supplement in continuation f ment Board 
of Report of Medical Officer for 1894-95. Inland | 
Sanitary Survey, 1893-95. [C-8215.|] Map, 8vo.... J 
Mines and Quarries: General report and Statistics for ) 
1897. Advance proof of Tables of Fatal Accidents 
ICOM EDS Se LOORG) ecectasssoonttslecxsdeoms te aca tetl schist Bec yates , 2 
Mineral Industry of the United Kingdom. Third fee nceeoing Unice 
Annual General Report for 1896. [C-8705.] Maps 
POM ASE TAMING oy cist assis eee ele oncnas ie sdasdovadaton osemcoteae ae 
Public General Acts passed in 60th and 61st a Preshacod 
UEC EM Ia Gee ge te aaa nae Sais BAG tel ae oP ae OE eis at 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other ) 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year ! 
from 1882-96. 34th Ne. [C-8605.] 8vo. wu... 
Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom. Part 21, j 
Riel 92 GHs Wire RG0GIN Ale exec. r The Board of Trade 
Trade Unions. Ninth Report by the Chief Labour 
Correspondent on, (1896); with Statistical Tables. 
PO Cah a VO seen See gorse potas caesdva cans supsseuaotusdeledue 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... J 


Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol.iv, No. 3.| The Board of Agri- 
Te FORO Ole eee en ete a ertecensoretshssodgnaisisdeeapyt’ tres culture 


England and Wales— 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Re The Tenatecs 


PAYAL BU GN ao. hace tedatoch ten cn' vo nens.nab bh, dads bevedMecekayeeeaones 
Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., 1897; Births ral of England 
and! Deaths.to Veet, 18972): NowL OG sexe vuaeasactownss 


London County Council— 
Report on Fires in London and the work of the ) 


Brigaderduring 1897. a Hola gies des eteuctene ants 
Report. of Medical Officer of Health for 1896. 

DE LIPA Tass LOU RIL ase het ast ts wopncstetenats teabeas Hivcuttcncevnrvshoncs s The London County 
Statistical Abstract for London, 1897. Vol. i. Council 

FAD Dad ORO steers ROO aaocn sealant brand eottniaistesoel ans | 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current | 

RUUTEVRDROR RO prety oe ees PAA te Sed feud acee app tesstnos capa ni Obes 


London School Board— 
Report of the Board for 1896-97. 80. w..sseseeeen The Board 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. — 
England and Wales--Contd. 
London School Board—Contd. 
Report of School Attendance Committee for 1896-97. 
Tei ee Rae aaibe vv nas cna ploak tte AGT Ok er eae Raa ess ane 
Report of Industrial Schools Committee for 1896-97 
BO Bak Ae dhcaihe devs vh eae tee cake BOASNEA Minn tech oe SOR rae 
London. Fulham Public Libraries. 10th Annual eerie 
BrOPOVE nL SOT. ESV Os mise. cntee cote: sedi coraeaysea ee eee eee Y paaeas 
Bradford. Abstract of Accounts for the year ended é 
Slet: March, 1807. |.Gy0. 43-7oh eee ee eee } The City Accountant 
. Manchester. Health of. Weekly and Quarterly |] The Medical Officer 
Returns of the Medical Officer. (Current numbers) of Health 


The Board 


Nottingham. Abstract of Corporation Accounts er : 
year ending 31st March, 1897. La. 80. ou... Mr. John W. Forster. 
Ireland— 


Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | 


The Registrar-Gene- 
POGUIIS) x Lsccdeddesesdesteaeenat dpaasagenovien ee meawrenecenea rhea ne eect at Teen 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., 1897; Births| ~® 5 
and: Deaths to Dec., 1897... No.J136 ccs. tcccsecwteneves 2 
Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
for the quarter ending 31at Dec., 107 ees 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and] The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo......... of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Albanel (L.). Etude statistique sur les enfants traduits | Sir R. W. Rawson 


en justice. 68 pp., Sv0. OP aris, 1807 a5 jic-cn-nsensee acre K.C.M.G., O.B. 
Allgood (Henry G. C.). Statistics bearing upon Welsh : 
Liberal Organisation. Sheet. 1897 wi... cccsesesssecees The Compiler 


Blondel (Georges). L’essor industriel et commercial du 
Peuple allemand. viii + 220 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1898 
Bortkewitsch (Dr. L. ven). Das Gesetz der kleinen 

Zahlen. 52 pp., 8vo. dheipzig, L808 4... icsesmnespetar ee b 
Butlin (W. H.). The Engineering Dispute. foe 
of letters to the Press by the Author. Sheet. 1898 


} The Author 


Channing (Francis A.). The Truth about Agricultural 
' Depression. An economic study of the evidence of ‘ Purchased 
the Royal Commission. xvi + 338 pp., 8vo. 1897... 
Cournot (Augustin). Researches into the Mathematical 
Principles of the Theory of Wealth, 1838. Translated 
by VV. 7. Bacon, with a bibliography of Mathematical 
Economics by Irving Fisher. viii + 213 pp.  Dia- | 
PAT aS EL OVO NEE OO , a scosnarien titin? Soion sucdestiancereen nem eae E 
Cunningham (W.). An Essay on Western Civilization 
in its economic aspects. (Ancient times.) xii +220 po} The Author 
Maps, 8vo. Cambridge, 1898 
Dalla Volta (Riccardo)— 
L’Impét sur les Revenus de la Richesse mobiliére ee 


HOO Oe eo Ce eernreeereeerererereseseeoeses 


Ltalie.>2329hpn0Gr0. sharia, 1897.511.). 4 ae eee 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Dalla Volta (Riccardo)— Contd. 


Per la Tutela degli Emigranti: l’Esempio inglese. Lo) 
sfruttamento degli emigranti italiani negli Stati | 


uniti do’ America. ; 94:pps, 8¥0. 4 1897 iiicciscaoncsses r Che Author 
Terre pubbliche e questione sociale. 28 pp., 8vo. | 
ES pea osc dE eer Tn Me OR J 


Darwin (Leonard). Bimetallism. A summary and 
examination of the arguments for and against a Bi- 


metallic system of currency. viii + 341 pp., 8vo. 4 

PULLER Se LRG fl mone at ca Regacetinas Stace ein oait AaoCOs daonndel,gaees 
Dangerfield (Athelstan). Reports on Accounts. 19 pp. 

REM Ere Rene gh Scheme cu. pty sean s man rte onenttnns vicar seadbersceshass a 


Denis (Hector), La Depression economique et sociale et 
Vhistoire des Prix. xv + 412 pp., 8vo. Bruxelles, 
1895. With a separate volume of Diagrams. obl. Ato. 2 
Ire aece seth concede sails waticmaty slosh seat vin ejncmigiase amseaege 3 ; 
Ehrenberg (Dr. Richard)— } 
Hamburg und England im Zeitalter der Konigin Elisa- | 
beth. viii + 362 pp., 8vo. Jena, 1896..........0........ 
Das Zeitalter der Fugger. Geldkapital und Credit- 
verkehr im 16 Jahrhundert. Band i, Die Geld- 
michte des 16 Jahrhunderts. Band ii, Die Welt- 
bérsen und Finanzkrisen des 16 Jahrhunderts. 
BEM ONG OVO EN OT i LOO or ae fat aie csc sae stannvsh bosapane naz g 
George (J. H.): The Coal Miners’ Strike of 1897. 
Heo JipHieon.y” 25 pp., Svo.. 1898..............:. \ gt ee 
Gross (Charles). Bibliography of British Municipal 
History, including Gilds and Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation. (Harvard Historical Studies, v.) xxxiv+ 
Hy MRP Nh cg CON OW NORM ASO 1.4 fcgcaisslegesniie sastarpsiunverss 
Haggard (Ff. T.). Imports and Exports, 745,000,000l. 
The effect of competition as illustrated by the Board +} The Author 
Of trate Mecurns.0) LG Pp, OVO! LOIS Ue cee ccddeledenvesceags 
Helm (Elijah). The Joint Standard, a plain exposition 
of monetary principles and of the monetary contro- +} Purchased 
VereGo st Veeco! Pp, 8M OVO, L804). |. 12..ccssendveniner ary 
Kowalewski (W. J.). Die Produktivkrifte Russlands. 
Zusammengestellt im Kaiserl. Russischen Finanz- 
ministerium. Deutsche autorisierte Ausgabe von E. -? 
Davidson. xi + 580 pp., 8vo. Leipzig, 1898 _............ 
Macleod (Henry D.). Credit: a paper read at the 
National Liberal Club Political Economy Circle. +} The Author 
BG ESE AV Oni fleet coctsran ss Linescirh vena nagar sete teh doapiae SEMEN 


' Purchased 





Purchased 


' Mathieson (George). Should Sugar be shackled ? 28 pp.,] Messrs. Clarke, 


SO DUR) bo Gy eo tacban Wee Uenegeer eerie Mic, Bene cen hey <1. ae Fama Nicholls & Co., Ld. 
Nicholson (J. Shield). Principles of Political Economy. avirs 
Vol. ii, book III, xiii + 828 pp., 870.2 1897) sce. ‘i ey onshers 


Norman (John Henry). Norman’s Universal Cambist, 
a ready reckoner of the World’s Foreign and Colonial +} Purchased 
Wxchanves <2. Xee 271i pp SVOn | LBOT 7.05.5 -2hes08: 

Pillai (G. P.). London and Paris: through Indian 
SreuLdeleg A ACO pp OVOn 4g LOD Ae ans ctessscteticssavseduideser vane 

Raffalovich (Arthur). Le Marché Financier en 1896-97. 
France, Etats-Unis, Angleterre, Autriche, Allemagne, Sir R. W. Rawson 
Russie, Espagne, Italie, Suisse. Questions monétaires. K.0.M.G., C.B. 
viii + 670 j8fe, ehe” Net Valley tut B21 FO aban Ren ees ee 


VOL. LXI. PART I. O 


\ The Author 
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Schmoller (Gustav). Uber einige Grundfragen der : 
Socialpolitik und der Volkswirtschaftslehre. ix + > The Author 
a5 ey hi Comic (OMS Bide) Ar aye Kelsel dd emanieenm MMA rhe ray 

Seyd (Richard). Statistics of Failures in the United 
ACingsdom during 18071; Sheet, oiik.cateasstcristcccteesseecne 48 

Strachan (fT. Y.). The Midland District Miners’ Fatal 
Accident Relief Society. Actuarial Report to the 
Society upon the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, 
aud its probable cost. 24 pp., sm. 8vo. 1897 ......... on 

Wright (Carroll D.). The Industrial Evolution of the 
United States. 362 pp. Diagrams and maps, sr. f Purchased 
INOW LOK, pL BOD 8 Sak acter semnitnees creer mite eee eet 


> 


(e) Societies, &c. (British) .* 


ntane Economic Association. Economic Journal. ae 
B The Association 


Det, LRT 3. secardeonccs detect castorate eer as ee ee 
Economic Review. Vol. viii, No.1. 8yo. ESOS Meceesetees The Publisher 
East India Association, Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 


Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce. Financial relations 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Report by special . 
committee appointed by the Chamber. 17 pp., fol. Me, Gs A_,Janiieson 
DBO S 75s sags a aes dtere an eased Race u nee eat aa etree ene ae eee 

Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 

Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxiil, parts 5 


end B LG T= 9B o5-c<. do.Leaenecatove eet esea ence teen re aeteeer ae tak a 

Institute of Bankers. Journal (current numbers) ............ : 

Iron and Steel Institute. Journal. Vol. lii (No. 2, 
1897): <pPlates SVP dine oie herrea ceil ee eee ees 

London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current] The Chamber of 
MUI DOYS) ice cscs hinsencdtose everett ob Ea oe ee Commerce 


London Hospital. General Statement of number of 
Patients under treatment during 1897. Sheet ............ \ The Hospital 


London Municipal Society— Bae: 
Chronicle of the London County Council, 1895-98.) 
10 Pp goB vO. cise evteaes eee w es ee ae enc Em ee | 
London County Council Election, 1898. Facts and | 
Arguments, “1OB)ypi/ SYOrn: Weis cnet es .acsteesene nears po Pocioty 


{ 

Real issues of the London County Council Elections: | 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 16 pp., 8vo. 1898. ) 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 

and Proceedings. Vol. xlii, part’ 1, 1897- DB veseesseecerecs } 

Manchester Statistical Society— 
Is the birth-rate still falling? R. H. Hooker. 1898....) 
Agricultural Banks and the evils of the money | 


lending system: R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 1897 ........ L es 
Tramways and their municipalisation: Sir B. T. | 
TRBECH TD BOS ost, des aal ssc cecch begins oer eee eee sen ears J 


for 1896. 4to. 1897. Also Magazine of the peaiety 


National Deposit Friendly Society. 28th Annual Report 
POT MICS EBT cick ck octeck Woes costco ead: ot Rn ee ‘ 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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‘(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Lhird series. 


a Aleyih park 4571807 eo bocielyay 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for July, 1897, and 

«OS EATS A Amer Bt belt Sea Ria ORO oe REL ASE ME MOU RATE EIN hd A 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 

(Current numbers). Also Year-Bookand Record, 1898 = 
Royal Irish Academy. /Proceedings. Third series. : 

Vol. iv, No. 4, 1897" cu eee Se : Fete UNE ees } The Academy 
Royal Meteorological Society— 

Meteorological Record. Monthly results of observa- ] 

tions. Vol. xvi, Nos. 65 and 66, 1897 ...... spb HARA i The Society 

Quarterly Journal. Vol. xxiv, No. 105, 1898................ 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers.) Also 

Year-book of the Society, 1897-98. No. 2, 8vo. ........ i 2 


Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current ) 
numbers.) Also Supplement to Journal. The Health 
of the British Troops in India an1 other Foreign 
Stations: Major-Gen. R. L. Dashwood. How far > The Institution 
past legislation has proved effective in securing the 
health of the Troops in India: Major C. B. Mayne. 








RE ASS EMO A Vem LOO Mineiacecxemesrnorsnok rth schiscel castsaceet rdesusacce i} 
Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xviii. The Pactiink 
Pat BOOS en eee mata hh die bac eiin.. sc: paca te 


Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ........00... The Society 
mat en Ty : - , Ss Rs 
ratte Institution. Transactions. (Current num } Phe Inatibution 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 








POCO UE OA, AG. sce cy icsal psnssneresanse tondghoncaes Current numbers! The Editor 
Accountants’ Magazine, The.............006 aie Hh 
RE CSE YANE EAL Y Greta cra batastccasncesiadercenrtantes An ‘i 
Auntradian ’ Trading -W OTlds.cincssse..-css000se0s % ‘ 
Pankere: Maganic THe 7 /cctscccscsitorisesesunes 3 . ne 
MRO Sige EO corenear eons cecge tes Shear hse cece veeseoe ~ x 
British Trade Journal, The ...............c:008 bs g 
Building Societiesand Land Companies | 
Sr POs wre eres ciess csieias saspcuses oss f ” 
Bia tes eld Md 0. So ee 23 Sao ke a iar a eM ¥ 
Golliery Guardian Thee. ssiscecse ee sckaoes 3 i 
Commercial World, The................004 reat be $ 
POCiPOU IRE LIRA creda yelsittecdancciac fpncioeb aveuee od a 
RET MOTATIEY, Oh, IGS cn, Coy aiap selssed'ea sade hove ed davecacenns - z 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ rs - 
PB UPAD CELL Oftg LL MOL sale dicorem oceetcaeskteaegas os i . 
re Records LG aise taseecescctavatace yi ie 
< Spectator of London..........006 ts cp 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ r a 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, ‘The ........ oy se 
Johannesburg Standard and Diggers’ \ 
News. London Hdition ............... 4 2 
Hneeusing World, The: wu..i...sctecsecsve ese - és 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1897. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 3lst DEcEMBER, 189%. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 




























































































Years 1897-91, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 
Calendar YEARS, 189'7-91:—Numbers. 

Wears. ike: °07,. ‘9G. ’95. 94, 93. 92, cok. 
Marriages No. — 242,445 | 228,204) 226,449 | 218,689] 227,135] 226,526 
Births........ , | 921,104] 917,201 | 922,291] 890,289] 914,572] 897,957] 914,157 
Deaths .... ,, | 541,426] 527,929] 568,997! 498,827 | 569,958| 559,684| 587,925 

QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1897-91. 
(1.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 97, 96. 95, 94. 93. 92. 91, 
last day of Se 
March........No.| 44,618 | 43,199 | 39,627 | 47,809 | 40,243 | 42,8385 | 49,208 
Tune wee » | 68,745 | 65,833 | 60,665 | 53,509 |. 58,928 | 59,958 | 52,678 
September ,, | 65,897 | 65,014 | 61,048 | 60,062 | 58,539 | 58,264 | 58,651 
December ,,| — 68,399 | 66,864 | 65,069 | 60,979 | 66,078 | 65,994 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 97, 96. 95. 94, °93. 92. 91, 
last day of |————— -|- - — 
Marth=....... No.| 235,711 | 222,582 | 239,615 | 228,862 | 281,183 | 219,999 | 229,133 
June vn... », | 226,345 | 231,213 | 233,276 | 220,955 | 235,334 | 232,329 | 239,480 
September ,, | 233,090 | 227,845 | 232,410 | 215,851 | 229,396 | 228,771 | 224,580 
December ,, | 225,958 | 235,561 | 216,990 | 224,621 | 218,709 | 216,858 | 220,964 
(III.) Dratrus:—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 97. 96. 95. 94. 93. 92, 91, 
last day of ea Se Eh SSS 
March........ No. | 143,630 | 186,809 | 170,102 | 147,964 | 144,291 | 182,614 | 157,987 
PUNE ies » |126,078 | 124,950 | 130,399 | 118,651 | 183,064 | 182,080 | 171,842 
September ,, | 189,022 | 126,541 |133,847 | 107,441 | 143,555 | 116,008 | 116,690 
December ,, |182,696 | 139,629 |134,649 | 124,771 | 149,048 | 128,982 | 141,406 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and DeEatTHs, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1897-91, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 189'7-91:—General Ratios. 




























































































































































































ere .. CS Re EOE: 22m TP a I ea Kae ie a) 
Estmtd. Popln. | 
of England 
and Wales 
Pe Aousandst ie ole a an NITED) 30,383, | 30,052, | 29,725, | 29,402, | 29,082, 
in middle of 
each Yeavr.... 
oe Baal re edo) ers We ib Te 14-7 1 85-4. | 166 
[UATE aie ill Reeligpag Does fale 20° (ee oo 4a 1 29'G 808 S045. | S14, 
BDC ALHB 2 2s,.,400s00n8: Mirae (a tS Gol, Lele rel Ss) Wolo G ohio 2" 18 10:0) } 20:2 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1897-91. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | ’87. |igrog| °86- | ‘95. | “04. | ‘93. | 'o2, | 791. 
last day of oar ss Bn ee 
March ©.....0s0...°. LISP als ees 11:3 10°6 12°9 11‘0 Lise 13°7 
URC. ots ot isce sie: sus T78 Bet Lee 16:0’) 143 15:9 16°4 14°5 
September ........ Loss rao 16:8 1S Or te Taco" 15:6 16°F" 16:0 
Décember™....:... — | 17°4 | Lisd. 17°5 17°2 16°3 17°8 | 18:0 
(II.) Birrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | "97. |grog.| 96 | '95. | '94. | ’93, | ’92 | Ol. 
last day of ee : be eee 3 
1s RY ge) 5 Senelneres Sai 30°8 is Donk. 32°0 .| 30°9 31°5 30°0 32°0 
BRCINOT I cand. ion danes vis ape 31°4 | 380°2 30°8 29°5 31°7 31°7 33°0 
September ........ 29°38 |) 30°4 | 29°4 30°3 28°5 30°7 30°9 30°6 
December’) uss, 2B9e 2557 |, Oe) 28°3 29°6 29°2 29°3 30°1 
.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
(III.) D Ratio p 
Gre caded | 97 -\-or gg.) - 86>, | 05 |-"ed. | 98. | t9a.-| 701. 
last day of “ in = LL eS 
Migr Gh oieucccxteods 18°8 hae eg UF | 22°7 20°0 19°7 24°9 22°0 
SS eee 16°3 18°r | 16°3 17°2 15°8 18°0 18:0 23°7 
_ September ......... Bato PIGS e175! | S142 <) 51992) b 15-7" | 16-9 
December -..:...., Peete tr Oo ely oO. Pet6 6 P2199: pe 174 -P 1o"S 


nn SS 
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B.—Special Town Table:—Porvuuation ; Brrru-Rate and Dratu-Rate in each 
Quarter of 1897, in Tutrty-TurEE Large Towns. . 





Peciniated Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


Population in } 

Cities and Boroughs. the Middle } 
of the 

Year 1897. 





8rd April, 1897.] 3rd July, 1897. | 2nd Oct., 1897. Ist Jan., 1898. 
(st Quarter.) 2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 





| Births. Deaths. ] Births. | Deaths. Births.} Deaths.} Births. | Deaths. 











Thirty-three towns |10,992,524 | 31°7 | 19°2 | 30°0 | 16°9 | 31°1 | 21°2 | 30°1 | I9°0 
DiGi OWE ee ope.csnscasest 4,463,169 1 SIL) 184. ZOU) a6 st gOS ga ao epee cd 
West Ham <.....c0: 273,682 | 33°4 | 14°9. | 80°7 | 13°3 | 32°3 | 1921 |-382°2 | 1574 
CROWMGI So c.s be eeotrans ot IZU,£71) [226° 14-1976. [283 aoe oe aad eo ee 
SSTIPRCOW Ae se.ssercaenan’ 121,401, 9° 24°77) 16°30.) 23Dal 2 3°Orl 2o6e) 1777 orotate 
POrbSMOUGE forsiccaecss 182,585 1 27'°7)) 16°38 | 25°Bo ftats P67 87> | Bice oaaae 
MP TV TOU nce satsateaned 97,658 | 29°71 | 21°5°| 27°9 | 18*5 | 29°9 | rorqg | 27°0 | 16°38 
EP GOT Se sc scsaet 23252428 2OG 420° be2Gtae | wee OBR Ekg be ee ge 
RAE hei ce oucbsdavepteena 170,063. SL: 4 (16°31 80°40 14350 oi Oo) 8 5t5 c honk eet ome 
SWANSED soeec.ceccccinesaves 100,309 | 30°5 | 18°t | 28°1 | 13°4 | 29°2 | 13°71 | 29°6 | 18°8 
_ Wolverhampton .... 89,2871) 87:1 21%4 4 33°6. | agin | O4eG 28°96 | 30°00) aoe 
Birmingham............ 506,972 e490. | 26-9. 1 32°S x) Siz gk Boa zo 39) oe eos 
Norwich iicivcmsnrecaese 110,154. 4 32°3. 1 18°6- | 30°9.) | 15°23 of 28:9) 20°21 30-b | 20% 
Leicester ...........06. 203,699 P 82°02) et4°3 1 30°02) 162) BOS Gg 2a 20. ie eae 
Nottingham ............ 232,934 4 29°84 20°97 [29°94 bass 1205 areal 2d bee 
Dorby avis. esters 4035291 [| 26°2)| "16% [22776 fre | e287 1999 eo eee 
Birkenhead. ............ T11;249 |. 82:72) 18/04 S10-| S96 1133°2 4 30'9 20 ee 
laverpoolt cc iicn. iene 633,078 | 36°6 | 23°g | 34°2 | 21°8 | 35°8 | 28°8 | 34°6 | 22°9 
HEM Es WAeaed ee, freemen VZT As Oo Od 2a eet Slo ee soa Pogo) il eed ci oe eee 
Manchester ............ 534,299 | 344 | 23°5 | 32°8 | 22°7 | 33°8, | 26°0 | 32°0 | 2072 
Nalford 202 aes 213,190, 87°91 123°r PS3:9toace nt) 84°90 452877 1 33°61 1B 
Old naina ae es eee 145,845 4-26°7 | 19°9 4-25:7 | 18°6 | 26°5 | 19°73 | 25°4 | 19°90 
Purnlever Lewes 106,522 | 430°6. 22077 4 128°8 s) Sasa (i321) 70% [27 bleu 
Blackburn’. 51086... 131,330: | 29°27) 26%) 9° 27'S lepers al 28eE | 1-978 26 hens 
HPV OSbOR bine coca deveuny 115,403-4 B16. 41-2176. 84014 20°21 B26 4 93399" OA aa 
Huddersfield .......... 101,454 | 20°8'| 17°6 | 24°4 | 16:2 | 23°6 | 13°8 | 24°8 | 182% 
Hight ete casero. 5; 747. 8 2h" On | 919s Ae a ea rl ea ae ao Oe er 8 
DTA avan rsa iiusy.i%, 231,260 | 25°4 | 18°2 | 25°0 | 15°5 | 24°9 | 20°o | 23°3 | 16°1 
WY yo a ee ee 409,472 | 382°9 | 20°o | 81°9|-16°7 | 31-0 |: 21°9 |.30°7 | 20%%9 
ShetheldS..J5..5,4050 351,848 | 35°5 | 18°5 | 33°0 | 1974 | 84°9 | 26°1 | 34°2 | 20°8 
He Ertl Roe tee Soeeieee 225,046 | 32°72! 17°31. 33-0) “ress 34°90 | 259) BeBe 
Sunderland ............ 142,107 | 33°8 | 20°0 | 33°6 | 18°4 | 37°O | 22°1 | 84°T | 18°3 
Gateshead............... 101,070 | 86°7 | 49°97 1. 85°9 |1.16°6 |.34°9.-| 20° | S5:8%] 1352 
Newcastle .........:200+. 217,555 | 31°8 | 18°8 | 381l°4 | 17°9 | 81° | 21°6 | 80°5 | 18°71 








* Including deaths of Londoners in the metropolitan workhouses, hospitals, and 
lunatic asylums situated outside Registration London, but excluding deaths of persons 
not belonging to London occurring in the London Fever Hospital, in the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board hospitals, and in the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, within 


Registration London. The deaths in the provincial towns have been similarly corrected. 
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—C.—Divisional Table:—Manrriacss in the Year ending 30th September; and Birtus 


4 
3. 
os 


and Dratus in the Year ending 31st December, 1897, as Registered Quarterly. 
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e MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
= DIVISIONS. Apes Enumerated 
in POPULATION, 81st 31st SHth Jane 30th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1891. _ | December, | March, ’| September, 
>). 1896. 1897, eh b 1897. 
be eh Digit Ra ea reas SE Peas Sid | 2 2 ats eg || A, BS oy ik A 
Hl No. No. No. No. No. 
ee 88. . Tolals 375317,885 29,002,525 | 68,399 | 44,618 | 68,745 | 65,897 
4 BOUL OT: sep ess caccoceean see 974,672 4,211,743 11,063 6,905 | 11,132 | 11,846 
- ir. South-Eastern ........ 3,993,270 2,867,078 6,417 3,781 5,915 5,790 
- i. South Midland........ 3,246,576 1,863,883 3,976 2,015 3,874 3,951 
4 5 BINS) a: ae 3,126,946 1,575,311 3,767 1,884 3030 3,076 
- v. South-Western........ 5,026,461 1,908,998 3,817 2,643 35035 3,565 
' vi. West Midland ........ 4,048,533 3,252,105 | 8,020 4,862 8,235 7,466 
_ vit. North Midland........ 3,495,980 1,808,494 45425 2017 4,697 3,962 
“yur. North-Western........ 1,947,446 4,664,749 10,331 8,226 | 11,485 } 11,231 
Merx, Yorkshire ..»......0:.0.9 2, 721411 3,212,188 8,009 5,330 8,000 7,332 
Sex: Northern ................ 355295962" 1,863,166 4,307 3,381 4,664 4,010 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,108,879 1,774,810 4,267 3,014 3,878 3,668 
8 3 10 jl 12 13 14 15 16 
Bretus in each Quarter of 1897 ending | DeaTus in each Quarter of 1897 ending 
$s s. Pp tie aah EF 
(England and Wales.) Septem- | Decem- ee Septem- | Decem- 
March. June. eve her! March. June. Wer. her: 
; ss No. i No. 5 No. Wieck No. ¥ No. Y No. - No. e 
ENGuD. & WAtEs.... Totals |235,711 |226,345 |233,090 |225,953 |143,630 |126,078 |139,022 | 132,696 
I. Bondo ieee aes 34,643 | 32,412 | 33,722 | 32,841 | 20,075 | 16,845 | 21,242 | 21,276 
j 11. South-Eastern ........ 20,066 |18,771 | 20,023 |19,556 | 12,270 | 10,460 | 11,438 10,627 
mr. South Midland........ 14,200 | 18,624 | 13,972 | 13,683 | 8,307 | 6,860 | 7,627 7,598 
BAY. Faster i’ ...i..ccccsccesecs. 12,976 | 12,492 | 12,773 |12,412 | 7,179 | 6,190 | 7,088 7,060 
vy. South-Western........ 13,044 {12,247 | 12,415 |12,185 | 9,426 | 7,449 6,629 7,218 
» vi. West Midland ........ 27,561 | 26,248 | 26,699 | 25,951 | 17,263 | 14,874 | 16,015 | 15,076 
vit. North Midland........ 15,205 |14,417 | 14,801 | 14,447 | 9,023 | 7,652 | 8,465 7,763 
“yitr. North-Western........ 39,517 | 38,078 | 39,597 | 37,914 | 25,464 | 24,244 | 26,957 | 24,247 
mix. Yorkshire ................ 26,266 | 25,709 | 26,453 | 25,766 | 15,658 | 14,592 | 16,517 | 15,257 
PeRUOVOPGHOIT \.seescsesso0s 16,411 | 16,794 | 17,086 | 16,612 | 9,106 | 8,501 | 8,984 8,369 
xr. Monmthsh. & Wales | 15,822 | 15,558 | 15,549 | 14,641 | 9,959 | 8,911 | 8,060 8,205 
{ 
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D.—General Meteorological Table, 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 









































































































































Temperature of Elastic ee 
‘ of Vapour 
ee Ws 
: ee ee Air— o Cubie Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. Rees 
1897. Water 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Ft Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from 4° “e from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- ee aaAvers eel SAver= P Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
126 56 56 56 56 5 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
ay Res ° o ° ° ° °o |. In. In. Grs. Gr. 
Jan 85°4 | —1°3 | —2°8 | 384-0 | —2°-78 81°38 | —2°9) 6°9 | —2°5 ee "179 | —:020 | 2°1 | —0°2 
WeDecsces 43°0 | +4°3 | +8°8 | 41°3 | +3°89 89°3 | +4°3] 3°8 | —2°3 Bes #240 | +°084 1 2°8 | +0°4 
Mar | 45°0 | +3°9 | +3°3 | 42°0 | +2°8F 38°6 | +2°7] 138°3 | —1°5 ee 234 | +°021 | 2°7 
Means 41:] | +2°3 | +1°4 9 89°] | +1°39 86°6 | 41°47) 9°7 | —2°¢1 218 | +:012 | 2°5 
April ...} 46°0 | —0°2 | —1°0 | 42°6 | —1:2] 38°8 | —1°5] 15°7.) —2°7 236 | —°015 | 2°7 
May...... 52°3 |} —0°3 | —0°5 |] 46°9 | —2°08 41°6 | —3°4] 20°3 | —0°3 °263 | —'035 | 3:0 
June ...{ 61:1 | +2°7 | +2°0 | 57°] | 42°59 53°2 | 42°59 18°7 | —2°4]- ... °406 | +°035 f-4°5 
Means 53‘l | +0°7 | +0°2 | 48°9 | —0°2) 44°5 | —O°S7 18°2 | —1°8 See *302 | —-005 | 3:4 
July...... 64°5 | 42°83 | 42°49 57°9 | +0°37 52°5 | —L°4f 21°2 | +0°3 396 | —"019 } 4°4 
Aug 62°9 | 4-2°0 | +1°6 | 57°9 | +0°69 53°7 | —0°24 19-4 | —0°4 413 | —:0038 | 4:6 
Sept 55°27) —1°4} —1°9 f 52°0 | —2°04 48-9 | —2°27 15°6 | —2°6 346 | —:033 4-3-9 
Means 60°9 | 41°] | +0°7 # 55°9 | —O°49 51°7 | —1°34 18°7 | —0°9 3885 | —"018 | 4°3 
Octics-c2. 51°0 | +1°6 | +1°4 | 48°3 | +0°7] 45°6 | +0°1f 14°4 | —O°1 806 | +:001 | 3°4 | —0°4 
Nov 45°7 | +3°2 | 42°] jl 44:0 | +2°4] 42°0 | 42°49 10°2 | —1°] 267 | +°020 § 3°0 | +0°1 
Dec. ..| 41°4 | +2°4) +1°7 # 39°6 | +1°4) 37-3 | +1°0 10°1 +0°7 eae *223 | +:007 | 2°6 0-0 
Means 46°0 | +2°4 | 41°7 | 44°0 | +1°5 7 41°6 | +1°249 11°6 | —0°2 965 | +:009 # 3°0 | —O°1 











Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


(Compiled from observations 
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Registrar-General by JAMES GLAIsHER, F.R.S., &e.] 

































































Deerce Readine Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
fo} fo} 5 
of of of rd Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. ee ace Hori- | Number of Nights 
of Air. zontal it was Low- | High- 1897 
Meri io |i Sano iat lS Move. est est : 
3 Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. Be- Read-| Read- |Months. 
from from from from | ™EDt Lat or |iween e ing | ing 
ae ae acs ie re 
Mean. ave) | Mean. AV er | Mean. Aver below] 380° oa at at 
age of age of age of 40°. | Nicht.| Nich 
56 5G : 3go, | and : ight.) Night. 
Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. In. Grs. | Grs. 2 S 
89 + 2 129°707| —°061] 556 | + 2 17 14 Q § 23°3 | 38°2 | January 
86 + 2 129°929)+-°119} 552 | — 29 2°3 4 14 10 9 28°] | 44°7 | Feb. 
79 | -— 2]29°518)] —-230} 542 | — 8 | 3-35 4 | 19 8 | 26°8 | 46:0 | March 
§ Sum | Sum [| Mean | Sum |} Sum | Sum frowest Highst 
85 + 1 429°718) —:057} 550 | — 34 7°35 14243] 330 25 47 18 § 23°3 | 46°0 | Means 
77 | — 2129°687|—-0654 544] + 141°62 |—0-061 3817 2 22 6 | 26°2 | 41°8 | April 
68 —10 | 29°795| +004} 5389 | — 19 1°25 |—O-'75] 321 1 18 12 | 28°8 | 52°0 | May 
785 + 1429°848| +°035% 530 | —.2 41°93 |—O-01} 258 0 1 29 | 39°2 | 58°4 | June 
a Sum | Sum J Mean {| Sum } Sum |} Sum [Lowest Hichst 
73 | — 4429-777) —-009f 5388} — 1] 4:80 |—082] 299 3 41 47 } 26°2 | 58°4 | Means 





| 1 380 | 87°0 | 56°0 | July 





0 
0 0 381 | 46°9 | 56°5 | August 
0 






































65 —10 | 29°843 | + 053} 526 | — 2] 0°73 |—1:857 251 

72 — 5 |29°670;—-ll1] 525 | — 5 | 2°86 |+0°489 279 

80 — 1 $29°824)+4°0187 5386 | + 3 | 2°70 |4+0°36) 272 f 26 | 34°8 | 53°6 | Sept. 

ST F Pk. enn hans Mean Sam. enue Sum [Lowest|Highst 

72 — 5 429-779) —-O13} 529) — 1] 6°29 |—101} 267 0 5 87 | 384°8 | 56°5 | Means 
| 82 — 7 7380°CO1l| +°292] 544) + 490°48 |—2°33]) 226 ii 16 14 | 29-4 | 51-7 | October 
| 87 | — 4 9730°0138} +:266f 550 | + 24 1°07 |—1:26] 257 aS 18 8 1 21-2 |) 47-5: || Nov. 

86 — 8 (29°775|—:014f 551) — 1] 2:14 |4+0°16] 363 12 17 2° | 25-0) 41-7 | Dec. 





























Sum } Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum fLowest} Highs: 
85 — 5 729-930) + 1817 548 | + 249 3°69'}+3437 282 17 51 24 J 21-0 | 51°7 | Means 








. 
7 
; 
; 
| below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


~ made at Greenwich.) 
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E.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, Coal, and PAUPERISM in each 


QUARTER of 1895-96-97. 


eT 


W Metropolitan Meat Mark 
2341. per Se en ie ee oe ao Coau fthe Number of Paupers 
Quarters ad charged by| Quarter Ses id id Peaches. 
ere Co on bua s Beef. Muaiton. inthe | Last Day of each Week. 
(for Mone : 
oe xe of England ees 
P Bneland + a In- | Sec- | First} In- | Sec-| First Market 
LOSS HOEKSE Wales.t hades: A ae Qual- ee eae Qual-} per Ton.§} Ip-door. | Out-door. 
“| ity. | ity. | ity. ity. | ity. 

1895 ee £ Slee 21 a ees eens $.. a: 
Mar.31/104 9 9} 2°00 | 20 1 ]4 | 53 | 68 8§ | of | 15 — | 218,050] 580,669 
June30|10516 8] 2°00 23.1.4 444 62 1264 72 | 887 14 1||f 198,721] 528,714 
Sept.30}107 9 8) 2°00 23 11 | 4 eo 3 7% | 88 1.14 — | 188,971) 515,358 
Dec. 31/10617 Oj 2°00 25 1 4 33 yaa peeks 84 | 82 | 15 3 | 205,028) 519,024 
1896 
Mar. 31/108 9 6] 2°00 25> 8 1341 53 | 68 | 5 | 72) 8h] 14 6 | 212,102) 535,378 
June30 | 112-1 6) 2°60 25°02 43h 2 DF 6% 48 7k | 7-7 13 6ll 193,072 517,456 
Sept.80}112 8 7] 2715 23 7 A 3b Oe be ae 7 8 13 1 | 188,862] 508,700 
Dec. 31/110 2 8). 3°77 30 5 | 34 | 53 | 62 | 42 | 74 | 83 | 16 2 | 205,270} 513,660 

1897 
Mar. 31/112 2 8] 3°30 29 7 138 | 52 | 62 | 58 | 78 | 88 — 16 9 | 212,680] 530,847 
June 30/11214 8| 2:27 | 27 6 | 38) 6 | 6F | 52 | 78 | 83] 14 3\| | 194,514) 511,969 
Sept.80|112 510| 2°29 30 4 | 34/6 E158 | 75 | 8s 7 15 — | 190,185) 507,087 
Dees SLi IIA S484 pesos 33. 8. | 34 | 52 | 68 } 5 | 73 | 88 | 16 2 $205,999) 510,35 0m 








Average Prices of 


Meat per Pound at 























PAUPERISM. 


Quarterly Average of 




















* Furnished by the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 








+ As published by the Board of Agriculture, 
t Furnished by the Board of Agriculture. 
§ The prices of coal are furnished by the Mineral Statistics Department of the Home Office. 


|| Sunderland coal only. , 
ss. 


F.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annuat Rate of Morranity per 
1,000 in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1895-97. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 





























Area Population. i in each Quarter of the Years 
ineGtatote Estimated es 
in the middle ending 
Acres. ans 3 a 18 pales 18 1895 
Town Districts. : of 1897. e: 87-96, a : 
The 100 Towns, together } 
ae a ‘ Rogar en | March..| 18°9 DES 18°5 23°4 
up - ISTLY1CtS 1ree - . . . . 
fourths of the population 4,222, 0511 21,1 226 June ....| 16°6 18 7 17°2 17°4 
of erie jh gon hiies tease) Sse 3 Sept. tn Loe a8 17°6 | 18:9 
the aca Risbate Dee. 17°9 19°5 18°6 18°5 
Sanitary Districts* ...... ) cle, Aa ee ae 
Year ....) 18°2 | 19°5 | 18°0 | 19°5 
Year.) 15:84) aston ToS 1720 
Country DISTRICTS. rae cea 
All the remaining Regis- March ..|. 18°4 Z2ON2 16°6 21°5 
ee a ee June 15°6 | 16*9 | 14°5 | 16-9 
nglano and ales— SEE 
not coming within the 33,095,834 BO Sept. Papi al ee 14°3 13°7. 14°4 
above definition of Town f D ‘ s ; 2 
Districts eiccscselssesesonsee ec. 14°9 | 1675 | 16°38 | 15°5 





* Yor the years prior to 1894 the figures relate to the 33 great ‘Towns; 67 other large Town districts 
(represented approximately by Registration Districts or Sub-Districts); and all other Registration Sub- 
Districts, three-fourths of the population of which, as enumerated in 1881], resided within the boundaries of 


Urban Districts existing in 1886. 
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Wo. II—SCOTLAND. 


. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, In roe Yrar 


ENDED 31st DEcEMBER, 1897. 


1—Serial Table :—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1897-98 inclusive. 


“8 





er 


Piers: | Per Per = 1x 
T - a Tr . \ . T . 
Number. Cont; Number, Cet: Number. Gent, Number. Cent: Number. ere 





























‘Ast Quarter— 

















- Births........) 31,720 | 3-05 [31,033 | 2°98 [31,781 | 3°10 130,776 | 3°03 [31,851 | 3-11 
= Deaths........ 21,996 | 2°11 $18,510 | 1°78 [26,119 | 2°55 | 20,181) 4°98 | 21,009 | 2°08 
Marriages ..| 7,457 | 0°72 | 7,046 | 0°68 | 6,073 | o°59 | 6,391 | 0°63 | 6,315 | 0°62 
M ean ae 38°°0 40°°8 33°] f 39°°2 39°-1 
_ perature 
2nd Quarter— 
= Births ........ 33,645 | 3°20 133,745 | 3°24 [33,3855 | 3°22 131,685 | 3°08 | 33,803 | 3°31 
@ Deaths........ AGAZE Vor-Ore t17,01a-) ©°69.4119,991)| 1°93. | 175010: [1° F7o 19,588 | 1°92 
Marriages ..| 8,083 | 0°76 | 8,004 | 0°77 | 7,413 | o'72 | 7,189 | 0°69 | 6,959 | 0°68 
eee Tem: 4'7°°8 52°-1 50°-6 48°-6 52-2 
_ perature 
ord Quarter— ee 
Beirths |.-...... 32,127 | 3°02 | 32,052 | 3°05 {31,840 | 3°04 [30,015 | 2°89 [381,287 | 3°03 
Deaths........ 18,039 | 1°70 416,062 | 1°53 |17,498 | 1°67 [15,001 | 1°44 [18,688 | 1°81 


© Marriages ..| 7,559 | o°71 | 7,493 | o'71 | 7,191 | 0°69 | 6,480 | 0°62 | 6,675 | 0°65 




















oo Re 56°-0 54°47 56°°8 54°-9 56°83 

_ perature 

wafer | +. ott vp. ARI ek Gee 
Berths. i..%; 31,331 | 2°95 132,323 | 3°07 129,478 | 2°S1 131,861 | 3°06 [30,599 | 2°97 
' Deathas........ 18,899 | 1°78 118,449 | 1°75 118,256 | 1°74 118,420 | 1°77 | 20,406 | 1°98 
Marriages ..| 7,917 | 0°74 | 7,713 | 0°73. | 7,708 | o°74 | 7,551 | 0°73 | 7,141 | 0°69 

Mean Tem- 43°-7 40°°4 40°°7 43°-0 42°°3 
perature 

Year— = 

- Population.| 4218,279 4,186,849 | 4,155,654 4,124,691 40931959 
Births ........ 128,823 | 3°05 |129,153| 3°08 ]126,454| 3-04 124,337] 3:01 {127,040/ 3°10 | 

© Deaths........ 79,061 | 1°87 | 70,634] 1°69 | 81,864] 1°97 | 71,112| 1°72-]| 79,641] 1°95 


*. Marriages ..| 30,966 | 0°73 | 30,256] 0°72 }| 28,380] 0°€8 | 27,561| 0°67 | 27,090| 0°66 


if 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland 
and in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 
31st December, 1897, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 
























































































































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Groups Annual Per Cent. Annual Annual — 
of Districts. Number.| Rate per | Number.| of Total | Number.| Rate per | Number.| Rate per 
Cent. Births. Cent. Cent. 
1st Quarter— 
SCOTLAND oo. 31,720 | 3°05 2,354 wa P21,996 7 2711 7,457 0°72 
Principal towns ....| 18,758 | 3°23 914 66 110,123 | 2:38 | 3,696 0°87 
Large . 4,503 teh G 266 5°9 2,898 2°10 1,055 0°76 
Small 6,706 3°05 499 a4 4,284 1°95 1,477 0°67 
Mainland rural ... 6,110 2172 643 10°5 4,116 1°82 1,077 0°48 
Insular _,, O20 mM veal 32 5° 575 | 191 152 0°50 
= | i Ve | ee | Er 
2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND  ceccecoceeee 33,645 | 3°20 2,207 6°6 20,127 1°gI 8,033 0°76 
Principal towns ....| 14,397 | 3°34 920 6°4 9,044 | 2°10 4,158 0°97 
Large i 4,863 | 3°48 270 5°6 2,560 | 1°83 1,035 O'74 
Small Ce pd odd eae 4.24, 5°9 4,058 | 1°83 1,448 0°65 
Mainland rural . 6,595 2°89 561 8°5 3,877 IS 1,329 0°58 
Insular % 570.4 Pac oo 32 a ie tel ee Ree) 63 o'21 
3rd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND  ....scecee- “5 06) Argh WE) Rey) 2,285 wry VES OSIM Ae 7,559 O71 
Principal towns ....| 18,556 | 3°11 976 fee 8,228 1°89 4,127 0°95 
Large . 4,506 | 3°19 245 54 2,391 1°69 1,045 O74 
Small " 74069 Va otts 438 6°2 3;/1de) 1°68 1,344 0°60 
Mainland rural ....| 6,261 pom 584, 9°3 3,306 | 1°43 989 0°43 
Insular 5 735 | 2°38 42 54 401 | 1°30 5A, o'18 
Ath Quarter— 
NOOTEAN D 28. ee6. 00: 31,331 | »2'9%8 2,138 6°8 §18,899-| 1°98 Toa O7An 
Principal towns ....| 13,500 3°10 895 6°6 8,632 1°98 3,846 0°88 
Large as 4,339 3°07 249 a 2,653 1°88 943 0°67 
Small + 6,697 | 2°98 422 6°3 3,673 1°64 1,484 0°66 
Mainland rural ...., 6,183 | 2°65 543 8°9 B,9LO 1 71°52 1,499 0°65 
Insular i. 662 | 2°15 29 4°4 431 1°40 145 0°47 
Population of Scotland. 
Population. Scotland. es Large Towns. Peete Spins ee 
By Census of 1891........... 4,025,647 | 1,583,566 | 515,762 | 852,401 947,966 |125,952 
sp he mG aes 4,218,279 | 1,728,191 | 60,607 | 890,661 |.916,603 | 122,817 
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III.— Divisional Table :—Manrrtagces, Brrrus,and DEATUS Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1897. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 
































ut 2 3 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 

(Scotland) am wae 
Statute Acres. (Bernas 

No. 
SCOTLAND oiejecees.c. Totals | 19,639,377 | 4,025,647 
Po Orthern tdhseoascs: 25261,622 118,237 
ir. North-Western........ 4,739,876 164,262 
111. North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 433,199 
- Iv. Hast Midland ........ 23799,492 630,098 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 | 318,749 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,563,097 
vil. South-Eastern ........ $oao 244. 599,213 
Viet Southern: fees: 2,069,696 203,792 











4 5) 6 
Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Naz No. No. 
30,966 | 128,823 | 79,061 

513 2,483 | 1,764 
wae 8,766 | 3,066 
3,102 13,502 7.02% 
4,487 | 17,869 | 11,646 
1,918 9,796 | 5,809 
14,050 | 58,196 | 34,063 
5,089 18,298 | 12,297 
1,096 4,913 | 3,393 














No. II—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SuMMARY of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1897; and 
of Birtus and Dratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1897. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





COUNTRIES. 


England and 
Wales 


Scotland 
Ireland 


Pere esoeses 


Great BriTaIn 
AND IRELAND 


oy 


Corer ereten es 


aoe 


i 


[000’s omitted.] 








Per 
Area Popu- | Marriages. a 
in lation, Popu- 
Statute 1891. ISAS 
Acres. |( Persons.) 7 
Xo No. Ratio. 
375318, | 29,008, | 247,659 8°5 
19,639, 4,026, 30,762 4°6 
20,323,| 4,705,} 22,801 | 4°8 
47,280, | 37,7384, | 301,222 


Births. 


No. 
921,104 


128,823 


106,532 


“ag [1,156,459 





Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 


lation. 





ous 


Deaths. 


No. 
541,426 


79,061 


83,826 


704,313 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 





Ratio. 
18°7 
19°6 
17°8 








18°97 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1897-96-95.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Ha-duty) of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Iixported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
Norway, Denmark and Iceland 
Central Europe; viz.,Germany, cae 
and Belgium : 

Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 

Scuthern Kurope; viz., Italy , Austrian em- \ 
pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta 

Levant; viz. Turkey, Asiatic and 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt 

Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, ie 
Algeria and Morocco 

Wroacterni AfriCd aijicciccce ickecr ioe trtceaechecetere 

Eastern Africa ; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands............c0:cee 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 

pines; other Islands {- 
South Sea Islands 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong 
United States of America, 
Mexico and Central America 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &c. 


South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentine Republic 


Whale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 


rr er 


Perce een ee ee eewerererneseeeasssererereeanane 


eee eee eneeeeene 


serene eereeseeeocareseesreeseree 


Peewee rere rsasesrerereseeereee 


Perr rr ere rrr eee eee eee 


Cee eee ee snererereneenee 
ewe eee ere eaeerererereeeee 


Peewee rawereeeeees 


i 
j 


9 


99 


157, 
and French Possessions in North Iain 
358,808, 


Total—Foreign Countries 


II.—BritTisH PossEssrons. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands } 
British North AMerica ......cc.ccscecccsveessesrsneeees 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 
Cape and Natal 


eee eeereeees 


bee eeeeeseee 


9 bP) 


eee eee rete meee meee reese erase reessarsssrareeaee 





1897. 


Miscellunea. 





Imports 
rom 


£ 
48,080, 


76,409, 


69,808, 


8,971, 


15,507; 


1,240, 
549; 


741; 


25219; 
188, 
4,593, 
113,195; 
1,779, 
194, 
723) 
4,659, 


9,829, 





3355945 
18,094, 


P12 26, 
19,027, 
2,189, 
4,948, 





Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 
Channel Islands 


Prerrrrrrrrerrr reer rrr rrrreser rt eee 


Total—British Possessions... 


eee rerorree 





General Total 


2,152, 


Exports 
to 
£ 
16,450, 


38,693, 
19,836, 


10,483, 


10,992, 


965, 
1,002, 


2,399, 


2,708, 


185, 
12,930, 


21,036, 
2,450, 
1,147, 


2,175, 
2,957, 
10,993, 


51, 


30,954, 
12,755, 
8,567, 
5,478, 
2,587, 
13,383, 





1,785, 


1,104, 





234,350, 





157,452, 


285, 


76,898, 







Imports 
rom 


£ 
475154, 








76,068, 








65,402, 


913543 


14,976, 





1,150, 


3345 






7OT; 


25434, 


195, 
5,030, 


106,347, 
1,542, 
183, 


780, 





4,895, 







13,344) 


163, 





















345319; 
18,266, 


11,137; 


16,444, 
25749, 
52545 
2,224, 

68, 














91,797) 


—— 








[000’s omitted.) 


1896. 





1,335, 





Exports 
to 


£ 
15,245, 


38,395, 
20597: 


9,985, 
8,812, 
1,075, 

970, 


1,954, 


2,870, 


123, 
14,574, 


20,424, 
2,787, 
1,336, 
2,507, 
3,455, 


14,734, 


AO, 


350,012, 159,483, 


- 33,135, 
13,199, 


8,716, 


5,756, 
2,886, 
13,821, 
1,846, 
306, 
Y98, 






441,809, 240,146, (gue 


* ¢.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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£ 






















47,152; 






2,958, 


61,858, 









7,826, 








15,276, 





Tah 25 0. 
433; 

















847, 


2,652, 


191, 
5,265, 


86,549, 


1,443, 
246, 













606, 


4,807, 






























2,734, 
102, 
11,790, 


27,948, 
2,838, 


















13,160, 















145; 








35,602, 
2557 Hs 
11,637, 
13,401, 
2,831, 
5,426, 
2,1 15, 
98, 


































1,184, 
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. 
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_ ‘South America (Northern), New Granada, 


BS Nae NES EERE Pe IIS ARG 


- Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and ix] 


% Norway, Denmark, & Teeland Gin 3.455. 


apts 


<p 


_ Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 
is p 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Hbcmenial She 


~ Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, coe 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1896-92.— Declared Value vf the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 





Merchandise Exported _ tat Erect 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, || 6 4,3,| 5,770,| 6,771, | 6,093, | 5,648, 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 

BRT RSL NULL © cc th Jenn seeeteorenceure ether daweseoipeartes 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and Spain 

(with Gibraltar and Canar Pe) eens een Pe cee 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, re 


20,247, | 20,664, | 21,923, | 22,641, | 24,724, 
7,632, | 7,398, | 7,189, | 7,582, | 7,728, 


1,165, | 1,259, |. 1,305, | 1,367, | 1,809, 





and Palestine, and eye ee SMa 0a eee it ies Boe: SE 


Algeria, and RE Groo0Oee ata). kee a ph ee Sid is; Lee 


STIG 5 it os SRR Ree ec rene aR lee 72: 7A, 84, 89, 86, 

Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, ’ Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 20, 18, 20, tiv 22, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands. ..c26ikGk: 

Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- \ 48, 55, 62, 91, 69 
Dimers Ober LEAS. ii.cc seycect sacar. aaneots40sesenis : 


South Sea Tslands 0... 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan . 


United States of AMeYiICA, 0... eee. 
Mexico and Central America .....ccccccsccscsessseeeees 
_ Foreign West Indies and Hayti oo... sees 


407, 392, vie 446, 523, 
11,612, | 16,120, | 11,976, | 11,758, | 14,865, 
220, 197, 140, 136, 197, 
£23,¢| 768, |>- 884;-+- *983,ch Laie, 








lave ow 
enezuela end Ecuador : tas 60, 67, id, 134, 


; (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia be. : 
4 Chili, ‘and Patagonia .. 254, 290, 238, 290, 394, 
” . (Atlantic), Brazil, Ur nguay, | Bie 489, 458, 453, 50F, 


and Argentine Confed. 


Other countries (Unenumerated) ......seerereees 150, 107, 87, 80, 81, 


me SO 


50,038, | 54,201, | 52,384, | 52,787, | 58,391, 


844, 881, 927, | 1,295, | 1,303, 


Total—Foreign COUNEPTES.. ...1s00000005-- 








II.—BririsH POSSESSIONS. 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N 2,439, | 2,084, | 1,948, | 1,897, | 2,247, 
Penland ee RR PER TON, woe eRe Vier iats dato 

eeitisht North: AMePrica,. .,...2-0..-sescsascocsooyesonseteoencte: 

. W Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 


940, | 1,056, | 1,070, | 1,861, | 1,101, 
427, 412, 475, 44,7, 378, 


9 








«MAD ee BEA) «1 nearer etd oa et ees 1,064, 882, 663, G¢13 665, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... a2 ns 208, 232, 213, 213, 
MNS Re tee ee GBs) 0 oi shiz hanasadaoetipoanduectapaeess 2a. 26, 26s 4e7 Be: 21, 
BE NRE PE AINCES 0122 2; 2 Sano acee tins ssinecs sovsseesvcthden ay 204, 211, 209, | 203, 210, 
ME PERE SOIOTIN G05) -casicegisvatagindeprnserieg desde. seveboet cy 36, 33, 33, 34, 
Total—British Possessions v.00. 6,196, | 5,741, | 5,578, | 6,256, | 6,172, 

General ‘Total .........0..... £] 56,234, | 59,942, | 57,962, | 59,043, | 64,563, 
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Miscellanea. 


[ Mar. 


IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1897-96-95-94-93.— Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 


unto the United Kingdom. 


(000's omitted] 





FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 




























































































1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Mattis.—Tewtile, &c. Cotton, Raw 32,195, | 86,272, | 30,429,-| 32,944, | 30,685, 
COOLS Utne naee 26,752, | 26,903, | 28,427, | 26,512, | 26,328, 
SH eran eee 18,787, | 18,739, | 17,121, | 14,606, | 14,064, 
Plaeeen er eae S203) anoles re 8.27.1, 882,525, -) 42.518, 
Hemp and Jute 6,906, | 6,119, | 6,446, |. 6.520; | 5,788, 
ERI gO so iscotsavecesn 1,471, | 1,534, 1,393, | 1,149) |)1,389, 
88,314, | 92,684, | 87,087, | 84,256, | 80,767, 
* " Various. Hides .....eceseeeee 2,750, | 2,225; | 2,804, | 2;231, |. 2181, 
Chg, jer ceeoere ne 2,063, | 2,432, | 2,572, | 2,906, | 2,703, 
Metals ...ce.-sessses 18,723, | 18,266, | 16,549, | 17,083, | 18,939, 
Tahows nea 1,870, |° 2,179, | 92,575, | 2:345;% (2162, 
ATGDerS AS cmon, 23,637, | 19,404, | 15,748, |.17,151, | 15,387, 
49,043, | 44,506, | 40,243, | 41,716, | 41,372, 
i i Agreltl. Guano ......icesss 85, 104, 392, 146, 95, 
Seeds? icc: 55781, } 6,736, 4°°6,279, | 7138.4 87,020) 
5583 6, 6,840, 6,671, 4,284, wad oe 
TROPICAL, &e., PRODUCE. Len if.ccscecssqeetpeaees 10,443, | 10,563, | 10,243, | 9,765, | 10,125, 
Coffee and Chic...| 3,616, | 38,609, 3,835, | 3,588, | 4,049, 
Sugar & Molasses} 16,198, | 18,539, | 17,897, | 19,399, | 22,239, 
Tobacco ....c.ce00. 4,072, | 4,352, 3,304, 3,472, 3,549, 
Ricowee. bee 2,116, | 1,688, | 1,982, | 1,979, | 2,140, 
Prints 2c a 8228 k | hd B60 65027, aes 266,01 -6.0Ls: 
IW inear Aude cages 6,438, 5,946, 5,448, 5,018, 5,302, 
Spiritane Accuses, 2,021,:|° 1,889, - 41,823, ] S33,"ga.0e7. 
535129, | 535742, | 51,109, | 52,620, | 55,317, 
FOOD Givscseues PER a Grain and Meal.| 53,580, | 52,800, | 49,723, | 48,220, | 51,180, 
Provisions ........ 61,428, | 57,162, | 55,164, | 53,898, | 53,270, 
115,008, {109,962, |104,887, |102,113, |104,450, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....! 86,672, | 83,640, | 78,930, 73,600, 69,5375 
TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|398,002, |391,374, |368,927, |361,589, |358,558, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 53,237, | 50,435, | 47,763, | 46,755, | 46,130, 
TOPAT AMEORTS | 2. cspctessatcsoososcties 451,239, |441,809, |416,690, |408,344, |404,688, 





* « Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1897-96-95-94-93.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irtsn Produce 
and Manufactures Huported from the United Kingdon. 


(000s omitted.] 
























British Propuce, &c., ExPorTED. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.— Tectile. Cotton Manufactures..| 54,061, | 59,310, | 54,455, | 57,279, | 54,699, 

Dee EY BEM techies 9,933, | 10,045, 9,291; |--"9,286, 9,055, 

oollen Manufactures} 15,983, | 18,269, | 19,738, | 14,011, | 16,404, 

ee ALTE cat stakes Ghose Fees, I %,200,- |. 0,972, | 6,027, 

Silk Manufactures........ ¥,340, |} 11,425, F© 1,485,5° | 1,222, |» ° 15515, 

. hy Nh 256, 265, 296, 342, 383, 

Linen Manufactures....} 4,774, | 5,081, | 5,851, | 4,505, | 4,775, 

Hl asa omembere 977, | 1,041, 966, 939, | 1,005, 

935921, |102,607, | 98,791, | 93,556, | 93,863, 

5 Sewed. ‘Apparel are en 4,980, | 5,229, | 4,525, | 4,123, | 4,260, 


Haberdy. and Milnry. 1,486, | 1,518, 1353, i 13247," ) 1492, 





6,466, 6,747; 5,878, 55370; 557525 









































MeETALs, Rees Hardwarewcin4.. SiO haa too. ol Soc, | 1,835; (2.048 
Machinery. ..::..06..s 16,282, | 17,014, | 15,151, | 14,205, | 18,917, 

Ponte se oe 24,640, | 23,802, | 19,681, | 18,689, | 20,593, 

Copper and Brass........ F252) |, 16,087,.|°. 3,208, | -2,772; 1 S480 

Lead and) Tin’ \....02..2. 865, 921, 877, 950) je E169; 

Coals and Culm ........ 16,669, | 15,156, | 15,434, | 17,371, | 14,375, 

63,575, | 62,052, | 56,237, | 55,822, | 55,571, 

Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass} 2,771, | 2,860, 25025 2,474, 2,751, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Alps ree. C622. 1,592, 1,524, 1,463, 1,509, 
and Products. ~ Butter © ......cccsecooscossoonee 70, 78, 102, 98, 86, 
CEGO Eth a Srvensveectieen: 23, 37, 38, 40, 44. 

ROACR eek crete crane ae, 357, 386, 831, 353, 

“(ATs ie Sten Uae eo 467, 470, 546, 804, 504, 

SIDURTOS te ccicl owt ieengodies 15827) bb 21985 fl Oe teers, | 1,196, 

45356, | 45332, | 4,156, | 3,914, | 3,692, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ F360) rove, i 1.225, ) 91,218, | 1,262, 
' Hurniture 32. 2ng. ee 629, 596, 517, 419, 521, 
Leather Manufactures | 3,379, | 3,474, | 3,359, | 3,124, | 3,392, 

SORT een eke ah “62; 746, Fear ge ~621, 644,, 

Plate and Watches .... 4.20, 388, 346, S01; 301, 

PUATAGTORY got, accvernct 950, 959, 860, 797, 816, 

7470, | 7,472, | 7,067, | 6,480, | 6,936, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ CS po ot at me Rope ea hae Wie Cl bey by Re pa We ey 
‘Unenumerated Articles...........c:cccccesssrsossveses U7,057,) |: 155,764, le 14,406, |<1 35475, |. 74,002, 
POP ARD SOO TS 24:59 05.0esveer'cn 234,350, 1240,146, (225,890, |215,824, |218,095, 
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Countries from 


















Miscellanea. 
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SHIPPING.-—(United Kingdom.)— Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared 
with Cargoes, from and to Various Cowntri ves, during the Years ended Dec., 1897-96-95. 


Total British and Foreign. 
1896. 








whence Entered and 1897. 
to 
which Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 

. f Northern ports ....| 1,778,863) 1,519,785 
Russia 4 southern ,, 629,944 = ie 36 
DS WEEN hepats caitan st orimctivs.: 1,776,449) 1,606,891 
IN OF WAY Tien cjencsaaesseecish sree donne 1,400,877} 1,060,627) 
Dy evins ar ier evs evan saseosneseke 400,988] 1,400,219) 
SFEY WISI AG Epa cuca ieee 2,160,116} 4,212,299) 
BE Mait rhs Gm Ae eh runne SPs, 2,393,049] 2,290,845) 
Belo gota sne ett ins eceagtes 1,838,348] 1,864,973) 
AIG Jeers tee leestanesasenssac Stee 2,745,226] 4,480,550) 
af OL Sis hv ca gt HSE Sommers ane 3,395,975] 1,502,275) 
SPORE UMUNEN Hoss ncratarttrrnieesecesy 142,147| 455,933) 
GGA Met eeeg Be an'sivnes son gaat os ear ec 231,239} 2,707,500) 
Austrian territories ............ 101,346) 248,776 
RAT BOCR fuses bovnpte eee tosses cools 213,718] 193,308, 
EP MIY KO. peas sroststo ge. acess tedesniaates 314,016) 478,011 
POU NSIS 6, sb ccorinercath toaleaes 235,383) 233,858) 
Bory pi bios iaghe eens tata aera 402,141] 1,083,351 
TUPI Suits Meee Re UU et eco, 223,508) 254,585, 
United States of America... 7,157,664 4,164,031 
Mexico, Foreign W. Indies / 

and Central America =| pilates | 
Republic of Colombia ........ 90,682} 160,832. 
Bingil tte. poncs yest es 223,461} 958,845, 
POLS Ae elie a ite ae 68,366 Aas 238) 
SL ral TE TRER eae ye roe hc oR re 211,118} 320,202, 
Airwome yan coed ae: 14,518) 214,1 60 
Argentine Republic ............ 780,103) 643,391) 
CNIS Waitiopee aula nee 75,751 74,981 
a ELY'B. ca hauieuss sapsnanaancee aad accents 33,629| 195,940 
Other countries .............000.. 383,926) 7 +7538 a 






BRITISH POssESsIONS. 
North American Colonies .. 
E, Indies, including Ceylon, 

Singapore,and Montag 


..| 2,054,828 
1,119,291 


Australia and New Zealand} 816,373 
SW) BRET MGIOA si cotegseccesptasncete 72,498 
Channel Islands.................... 423,083 
Gibraltar and Malta............. 9,809 
Cape of G. Hope and Natal} 415,485 
Other possessions ..........00.- 215,946 


Total, British Possessions| 5,127,318 


Toran Forrign Countries 
AND BririsuH POSsESssIons. 


Twelve Months { 1897........ 
ended sO ifiaane 
December, COR ese: — 


55555; 402 


34,636,151/39,308,276 


| 
{ 
873,210 


1,502,591 
875,480, 
2275234 
364,435) 
465,473 
868,415) 


3791564) 








Entered. 


Tons. 
1,808,101 
844,667 
1,771,171 
1,294,848 
391,346 
2,043,491 
2,377,889 
1,780,683 
2,522,416 
3,224,741 
130,110 
233,323 
81,963 
198,912 
335,204 
282,587 














389,174) 


169,177 
6,431,308 


88,659 


109,272 
190,140 


1,696,142} 850,821 
1,248,637 1,707;499 
818,564) 843,525 
104,457) © 231,254 
402,101} 329,597 
3,865} 923 70,73 3 
341,265 875,959 
187,096] 382,749 
4,802,127] 5,592,137 
33,479,592)3 7,703,295 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,422,206 
167,435 
1,468,781 
1,016,192 
1,280,620 
31973,108 
2,184,900 
1,765,574 
4,194,015 
1,461,755 
432,075 
2,440,117 
197,231 
180,799 


444,945 
216,962 


1,048,064 
220,120 
4,042,091 
388,056 


191,085 
1,017,410 
63,716 
341,781 
198,051 
788,840 
81,077 

















1895. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,762,777) 1,376,973 
1,187;177) 157,136 & 
1,640,714! 1,385,037 
1,176,770} 1,018,052 
329,929] 1,257,111 
2,043,366) 3,808,716 - 
2,202,069! 1,981,952 
1,711,738] 1,640,702 
2,318,490) 3,998,153 
2,750,704) 1,412,097 
111,899} 413,198 
201,580) 2,538,004 
86,060} 198,379 
168,456} 178,455 
364,570) 457,590 
213,782 219,325 
412,637) 938,995 
179,744) 215,887 
5,439,748] 3,832,652 
61,180). 375,851 
95,783] 158,946 
158,590} 931,110 
60,600 56,952 
228,804 414,352 
30,468} 252,017 
1,138,366) 695,375 
114,445 67,604 
75,795} 192,868 
290,422) 514,561 
26,556,613) 30,688,052 
1,428,710} 796,589 
1,395,151) 1,938,878 
952,212) 817,247 
106,599} 245,411 
360,248) 302,395 
7,963} 419,542 
338,366) 668,915 
212,311 395487 
4,801,560) 5,584,434 
Depr Saee 
Br: 358, 173|36,272 42,486 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —(United Kingdom.) 
- —-Declared Real Value of, Importep anp Exportep for the Years 
1897-96-95. ; 
[000’s omitted.] 
1897. 1896. 1895. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £- £ £ £ 
Australasia ............05- 10,604, 59, | 4,606, 158, 5,865, 107 
S. America, Brazil, 
Moxon Witudies 1,929, E5405 0 2.402, e)- 1,262, |. 1,667, |. 1,286, 
United States ............ 68, | 10,088, | 3,171, | 10,141, | 11,132, | 8,083, 
12,601, | 11,996, | 10,479, | 12,001, | 18,664, | 9,476, 
Eno i Be ae ly 6225 |e Scar 8 756, | 1,741, 1,334, 612, 
ermany, Holland, 
Belg.,andSweden 683, 2,803, 1,605, 260, | 2,065, 3545 
Portugal, Spain, 
and Gibraltar . } shad 345 Bey 34> | oe 36, 
Malta and Egypt........ “27810, 69, 255, 128, 1,334, 66, 
China, with Hong 
Kong and Japan 742, 13, | 1,027; (Bs ts a se 
West Coast of Africa 148, 26, 205, a7, 172, 34, 
British Possessions 
in South Africa \ 13,621, 33) 8,008, 13, 8,354, 50, 
All other Countries ....) 1,538, | 400 1 oh,279; 2b; 2,079, 37; 
Totals Imported ...| 30,809, | 18,032, | 24,469, | 14,329, | 36,009, | 10,666, 


Exported to— 
PE ATAC OT a <2. b¥avecrwnody 
Germany, Holland, 

Belg. & Sweden } 
ERAT finch cisesessasvnresens- 
Portugal, Spain, \ 

and Gibraltar .... | 


B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 
Japan 


Peet ereeearesree 


United States <.<c...s55: 


South Africa 


S. America, Brazil, 
Mexico, W. Indies 
All other Countries ...- 


Totals Exported .... 


Excess of imports ... 


* exports 


Pane seeerens 


























139, 964, | 2,425, | 2,916, | 1,292, | 1,458, 
18,494, | 2,442, | 6,285, 647, | 1,862, 323, 
279, 6,639, | > 626, 355833 20, 1,287, 
9, Yes itey mete! oe a9 eel 181, ai: 
ME Se DS seine PNA Gon) Da ee eee NS, 
14,921, | 10,948, | 9,429, 1 7,450, | 3,855, | 3,099, 
7,787, | 7,223, | 2,952, | 6,897, | 1,429, | 6,485, 
1,208, 16, | 10,528, 4, 1 3,318, 8, 
es 61, 820. | 166, | 5,620, "6, 
679, 20, by 2,105, 92, |, 6,109, 262, 
6,214, 512, | 4,290, 436, 2,538, 427, 
30,809, | 18,781, | 30,124, | 15,048, | 21,3869, | 10,357, 
ft — wes — i 64,640, 309, 
2 949, 5,655, 719, | — — 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
| Weekly for 1897. 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1897, with those for 1896 added for Comparison. 





Average for 


MPRA TINT Y cx. secs ser aoseoieK ease: 
POBOTUALY « cbaccievsenccese 
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Ce eeeeeeoerooeereresesosons 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1897. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


























i ASTHS 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. i Assets. Notes 
aon i anda ot Minimum Rates 
DATES. is 
Wednesd Government Other Ree ee ae 
; q a 
Notes Issued. (Wednesdays.) d ; 
ork aty Debt. Securities. ing (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ g £ £ £ 
Mins. hee Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlns. Per cnt. 
49,26 BE age! pee, sae 11,02 5,78 32,46 26,57 4 
50,21 pate Fe ere 11,02 5,7 33,41 26,02 
50,90 so ee OL heen: 11,02 5,78 34,10 25,76 34 
51,60 seve [cress 11,02 5,78 34,80 25,63 
51,735 Hebsrroiyccitees. 11,02 5,78 34,93 28,86 3 
52,07 she tus rceeoee 11,02 5,78 35,27 25,64 
52,81 lure 2 W faeces A 11,02 5,78 ce Bion 25,44 
53,31 Pe Cae acsoes 11,02 5,78 36,51 25,56 = 
53,21 Maree atsseass 11,02 5,78 86,41 26,07 
53,67 Dal UE a i 11,02 5,78 36,87 25,86 
53,90 NO torecacees 11,02 5,78 ~ 37,10 25,90 
54,35 oe OA Ce 11,02 5,78 37,55 26,20 
53,80 repo sere 11,02 5,78 37,00 27,26 
52,78 ADLIG mecerecate 11,02 5,78 35,93 27,62 Qi 
50,68 Fane Nae et 3 11,02 5,78 33,68 27,84 
50,69 Be Ae eee 11,02 5,78 83,89 27,29 
50,89 Sp Olea 11,02 5,78 34,09 27,20 
50,57 Maiyah 5 ae sthesses 11,02 5,78 33,17 27,58 
50,50 Ie pA eee 11,02 5,78 33,70 27,41 2, 
50,98 Pree ie alae ae 11,02 5,78 34,18 27,19 
50,89 SR Ga cess 11,02 5,78 34,09 2755S 
50,42 JUNC 2 certesees 11,02 5,78 38,62 27,58 
50,23 iS esele Onsen satse 11,02 5,78 33,43 27,36 
50,76 Fe LO sercne 4. 11,02 5,78 88,96 27,29 
51,09 Rane ity cen o 11,02 5,78 84,29 27,30 
51,52 me Ones a 11,02 5,78 34,72 , 28,48 
51,20 JULY a7 ee sescees 11,02 5,78 34,40 28,26 
HU25 peae ke Bane sss 11,02 5,78 34,45 28,05 
51,34 pe SME 11,02 5,78 34,54 27,92 
51;15 Sf ROU rca 11,02 5,78 34,35 27,96 
50,55 AMO wiiveseeeers 11,02 5,78 33,75 28,50 
50,08 pee Mahone 8 11,02 5,78 83,28 - 28,01 
50,50 Aseria 8 weraoehe te 11,02 5,78 33,70 247,89 
50,74 ee 25" en eae 11,02 5,78 33,94 27,63 
50,25 Spice coerce 11,02 5,78 39,45 28,01 
49,85 LR ett Weare a 2 11,02 5,78 33,05 27,65 
49,75 Leh 55) Nafige aates 11,02 5,78 32,95 27,36 
49,07 SMe Ouse weet 11,02 5,78 32327 27,09 Bes 
48,84 Rr OO. Gee ee 11,02 5,78 32,04 28,15 - 
47,77 OL ETI Orarme ok 11,02 5,78 SO ie = a 28,41 
46,58 puseltl aeons 11,02 5,78 29,78 27,87 3) 
46,37 Len AUER sore 11,02 5,78 29,57 PAS 
46,44 pee eee Se 11,02 5,78 29,64 747 pay | 
46,14 INOVWoahO witeere ds 11,02 5,78 29,34 27,58 
46,13 Bpewl Rearee a 11,02 5,78 29,33 27,37 
46,33 Sy ate ate aes 11,02 5,78 29,53 27,21 
46,72 pte NRE ase 11,02 5,78 29,92 26,87 
46,71 Deosmmlezcccdee 11,02 5,78 29,91 27,34 
46,65 Ae abs ine dan asics 11,02 5,78 29,85 Dake 
46,46 neue yh a aate oe 11,02 5,78 29,66 27,04 
45,46 SS et ka 11,02 | 5,78 28,66 27,55 
45,16 bp ae lwanwetes 11,02 5.78 28,36 27,35 
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 —WEEKLY RETURN. 


for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1897. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 






































8 a 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
4 ; BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Liabilities. . Assets. Totals 

| of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DaTEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 

Day and : ti 

athe (Wednesdys.) 5 | Her 

: ; : ; overn- Gold and 

Capital.| . Rest. Public. | Private. || Bins. aente: Other. || Notes. Maven Coin, Assets. 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | 1897. Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | | Mins. Mlus. 
14,55 3,41 8,06 46,84 »12 JamacOraes toe 15,72 32,52 22,69 2,06 #2,98 
14,55 3,44 6,99 45,04 118 args eae 14,94 | 28,90 24,18 2,19 70,20 
14,55 | 3,46 8.44 | 44,03 || 417 SP OD iia 14,24 | 28,97 || 25,14 231 70,65 
; 14,55 3,47 9,59 43,22 ,15 ee ei ee 14,24 28,47 25,97 2,31 70,98 
| 14,55 | 8,50 || 10,67 | 48.02 || 16 | Feb. 3 ...... 14,77. | 28,88 || 25,87 2,38 71,90 
14.55°|° 3,51. |] 13,18 | 40,70 15 4-18 14,77 | 28,46 || 26,43 2,43 72,08 

| 14,55 3,53 15,09 40,19 7/ eed Maryeee 15,09 28,64 27,34, 2,47 73,53 
: 14,55 | 3,53 || 16,23 | 40,28 315 eee DA 15,09 | 29,40 || 27,75 252 74,76 
14,55 3,75 16,21 39.79 319 Mar Secs: 14,41 30, 32 27,14 2.62 44,48 
14,55 3,75 16,98 38,13 520 Sed: vat. ABS 28.46 27,81 2,53 3,62 
| | 1455 | 3,76 || 16,84 | 38,54 || (19 pee a 14,39 | 28,91 || 28,00 2.58 “2'88 
14,55 | 8,80 |] 14,14 | 38,08 ey? of Ge tae 14,59 28. ox 28,165 2.50) 73,74 
) 14,55 3,79 16,15 38,85 516 Rone Beate 14,37 | 29,94 26,55 234 73,20 
 f 14,55 3,13 11,13 41,37 322 ADU. cewtous 13,84 28,98 25,11 2,47 40,40 
14,55 3,14 10,95 38,82 520 aie Nid cha: 13,84 28,45 22,84 2,52 67,65 
14,55 | 3,14 || 11,66 | 38,86 14 fey ars 13,84 | 28,70 || 23,40 2,40 68,35 
14,55 | 3,14 11,22 | 38,90 314 Ps meets Af 13,84 "| 28,02 23,69 2,40 67,96 

4} 14,55 | 3,14 9,68 | 39,48 || ,20 | May 5 ....../ 13,84 | 27,74 || 22,99 2,48 67,05 
14,55 | 3,13 || 10,19 | 89,45 419 Rare, 13,84 | 28,08 |} 23,10 2.52 647,51 

4 1455 | 3,14 |] 11,49 | 39,50 |] (18 ie 8 eee 13,92 | 28,65 || 23,80 2.50 68,87 
14,55 | 3,14 || 11,80 | 38,78 516 SOG wer 13,96 | 28,33 || 23,71 2.44 68,43 
14,55 3,11 II,05 38,70 18 AFURTIGN eee ase 13,91 28,44 99 84, 2.41 67,60 

: 14,55 3,09 10,90 38,88 7 Ric ahs ener ee 13 91 28,44 || 22,87 2,39 67,60 
1455 | 3,10 || 11,26 | 38,94 516 a Ri san 13.95 | 28,23 || 23,47 2:36 68,01 
14,55 | 8,10 || 11,94 | 88,80 16 ase 13,95 | 28,71 || 23,59 231 68,56 
14,55 3,10 11,57 45,14 315 GNU tear en 13,95 35,37 23,04 2,16 74,52 
14,55 3,33 8,05 42,95 16 UUIVeT arceeseeocl 30,00 22.94. 2,32 69,05 
14,55 | 3,34 7,14 | 43,80 16 SAE SS 13,79 | 29,71 || 23,20 2,29 68,99 
14,55 | 3,35 7,92 | 42,80 412 ea eee 13,79 | 20,24 || 23,42 2,30 68,78 
14,55 | 3,36 74 | 42,15 || $10 Ae ee 13,79 | 28,68 || 23,19 2,26 67,92 
14,55 | 3,89 4,29 | 41,25 15 | Aug. 4 0... 13,78 | 28,55 |} 22,05 9 24. 66,62 
14,55 | 3,39 4,00 | 40,51 14 Pied Ree 13,78 | 27,40 || 22,07 2,34 65,60 
1455 | 3,41 7.76 | 38,81 14 la | 13,22 | 26,48 || 22,60 2.36 61,67 
14,55 | 3,41 8,30 | 38,17 14 ait Bo ate 13,22 | 28,96 || 23,10 2,29 64,58 
14,55 | 3,74 86. $8912 1m | PSept. 1) Ras. 13,43 | 29,42 || 29,94 2,33 65,43 

. 14,55 | 3,75 4.49 | 89,51 315 Re ge actiree 13,43 | 27,50 || 92,91 231 65,44 
‘ 14,55 3,75 7,62, 40,12 313 Sa ie acntine 13,43 27,99 22,39 2.36 6,17 
14.55 3,79 8,97 89,50 Ae BER By hae 13,43 29,16 21,98 2,87 66,94 
14,55 | 3,79 8,70 | 88,75 || 513 He 13,43 | 29,48 || 20,69 2,32 65,93 
14,55 | 3,13 SSar' ts 40,57" 97) s Ot Grae: 15,76 | 29,89 || 19,36 9,92 67,23 

| 14,55 | 3,14 7,18 | 40,53 || ,16 ea ae. 15,26 | 29,38 || 18,71 2.21 65,56 
| 14,55 | 3,15 7,31 | 36,32 514 ec re 14,06 | 26,27 || 18,86 2,28 61,47 
| 1455 | 3,16 6,62 | 88,93 || ,l4 eo tes 49,72 19-38,68 Ai 19,17 2.98 62,76 
14,55 | 3,15 6,76 | 87,11 317 | Nov. 8 ...... 12,69 | 28,34 || 18,56 2,16 61,475 
| 14,55 | 3,16 6,79 | 36,52 16 Aan se 12,52 | 2,73 || 18,75 2.19 61,18 
14,55 3,17 7,20 37,15 520 Veerdel cewasts 12,88 27,88 19,12 2,39 62,2 
14,55 3,18 7,79 86,97 Bi Been hance 12,40 27,91 19,85 2,47 62,64. 
14,55 3,13 4,95 36,51 aS IDSGrelin cata: 12,68 27,78 19,37 2,46 62,29 
14,55 | 314 7,62 | 35,92 |] ,15 i cg eee 12,73 | 26,80 || 19,53 2.32 61,3 
14,55 3,15 8,03 88,72 512 PPL sen ee 12,94 30,11 19,42 2,10 64,57 
14,55 | 3,16 9,37 | 87,15 510 ips 13,02 | 31,24 || 17,91 212 64,33 
14,55 | 3,17 9,40 | 40,24 || 10 ere geese. 13,02 | 34,54 || 17,81 2,10 7447 
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REVENUE or tHE Unirep KiIn@apom. 


Net Produce in QuaRTERS and Yuars ended 31st Dec., 189'7-96-95-94 
(000’s omitted.} 















































QUARTERS, rece) oe | 1897. | Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. | Less. More. | 1895. 1894. 
| £ £ | &£ £ || 8 £ 
Customs Missive. tases. by 110," 6,151 ¥ || AT, — 5,874,*| 5,622,* 
Bzcise ee coe 8,020,*| 7,950,* || — 70, | 17,920,*, 7,680,* 
Stamps and estate | | | 
eae subse. a 4,590,*| 4,580,* as 10,° si 0,L20,4) 3 SoU 
Pa Oa Sete wriSey. ccs 50, 40, | — ios 40, 25; 
Posi i cees Manatees: 3,120) 3,030, — 90, 2,935, | 32,7380, 
Telegraph Service ....| 740, 715, || — pe 705, 615, 
| 22,630, | 22,466, 41, 205, 22,594, | 20,552, 
Property Tax ............ 1,540, 1,460, ||> — 80, 1,390, | 1,340, 
24,170, | 23,926, | 41, 285, | 23.984, | 21,892, 
Crown Lands ............ The TSO; 160,57) cea 207o7| 160, 160, 
Interest on Advances — — | o=— —_— = 9, 
Miscellaneous............ 464, 468, A,, — | 457, 387, 
Totals ...... 24,814, | 24,554, | 46, 305, | 24,601, | 22,448, 
We A ae 
Net Incr. £260, | 
(1897. Corresponding Years. 
Mey 1897. | 1896. 
ended 31st Dec. | Less. More. 1895. 1894. 
| £ MY. | Sacks £ £ & 
(Onstoms tc @acsenes 21,660,*| 21,189,* — 471, || 20,624,*| 20,050,* 
Hxcise:s, niece | 28,060,*| 27,240,* — 820, 26,660,*| 25,980,* 
Stamps and estate, ¥ | = ee ier 
he tution ee } 18,110,*| 18,550,*|| 440, — 18,378,*| 13,972,* 
PL RXOS Oyilieksodiaestee ees 2470; 2,520, 50, —- 2,495, | 2,482, 
Past Ofiice ..\.tn ae 12,050, | 11,640, Sf? 410, 11,130, | 10,570, 
Telegraph Service ....J 2,995, | 2,895, — 100, 2,765, | 2,570, 
85,348, | 84,034, |} 490, | 1,801, || 82,052, | 75,624, 
MEOPOLLY: LAX ossctegtens 16,880, | 16,300, ~ 580, || 15,972, | 15,628, 
102,225, |100,334, || 490, 2,381, 98,024, | 91,252, 
Crown Lands ............ 438, 415.0 20, 410, 420, 
Interest on Advances 697, 710, eas a 690, 134, 
‘Miscellaneous............ 15993, 40 1,799, —_ 194, 1,630, | 2,197, 
Totalaiin... 105,350, |103,258, || 5038, | 2,595, ||100,754, | 94,003, 
ce ert 
Ner Incr. £2,092, 





* Txclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
EneLtanp and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during, the Year 1897; and in 
ScoTLanD and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 











ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Jomt | 
London: | Private | Stock | Toran.{ Average : TOTAL. ‘ ToraL. 
Clearedin {| Banks. | Banks. , D 5 
Dates. | each Week | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | fF Four | | | Under | (vixea | 4, | Under | (Fixed 
Saturday. on the Issues, | Issues, | Issues, } Weeks £5. Issues, £5, Issues, 
preceding | Dec., Dec. Dee; éadine upwards c., jupwards Dees 
Wednesday. | 1,37). Pi O)ent eos): S/ 2,68). 6,36). 
1897. © so £ £ £ 1896. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
: Dec. 26...1° 2587 5,11 7,48 8,62 2,79 6,41 
moan. - 2...... 132,44 45 1,00 1,45 
coat Peers 174,38 46 1,02 1,48 
Be 62 se T27a2 45 1,01 1,46 1897. : 
RD ater 156,20 44 99 1,43 Jan. 23...) 2,19 4,76 6,95 8,48 2,68 6,17 
Pee SOSA 118,67 44 98 1,42 
Hele Onsen. 174,50 44 98 1,42 
el Bere 2 129,21 43 98 1,41 
Be Up ocene 162,17 43 97 1,40 | Veb. 20 2,08 4,62 6,79 3,47 2,62 6,08 © 
We) 20 skeet. 131,78 42 98 1,40 - 
Mar. Gy... 177,85 43 99 1.42 
aes rerteg 126,18 43 99 1,42 
ROO. cass 148,94 43 99 1,42 | Mar. 20...1 2,06 4,65 6,71 3,50 2,56 6,06 
ORES 118,58 4t 1,01 1.45 
April 3...... 158,42 47 1,05 18% 
Ba Os seat 147,79 47 1,07 1,53 
Bee Cicateue 154,10 46 1,06 1,52 | AprHlI7..4 2,11 4,81 6,92 3,67 2,65 6,33 
Bg Aree aaet 92,33 46 1,05 1,52 
May l...... 138,29 46 1,07 1,5@ 
imate. 138,99 46 1,08 1,54 
Bel Byres 128,25 46 1,08 1,53 May 15..4 2,40 5,16 4,56 3,74 2,64 6,38 
ie as 152,99 46 1,06 1,52 
rr cates 116,37 45 1,05 1,50 
mune) 5.t..0 166,98 45 1,05 1,50 
Peni es. TERE 43 1,01 1,44 49 June 12...| 2,68 5,25 7,88 3,48 2,50 6,01 
Bei, Lovee 148,40 43 oF 1,41 
OT ae 102,45 42 98 1,40 
Daly: S...00¢| 165; 44 99 1,43 
4 Ore fee 44 97 rae July 10...4 2,38 5,10 7,46 3,07 2,49 5,86 
Baie. Lif xoaees 122,91 43 95 1,38 
Bete OAS Sasa 155,00 42 91 1,33 
Be oliscar ss 118,84. 42 £91 1,33 
mane. '7.....; 146,67 41 91 1,92 +) Aupss Pode 2G 5,07 9,34 3,44 2,46 5,90 
m5, 14...... 135,972 40 90 1,30 
a WA Nee It ly he 40 89 1,28 
Ces 280.555: 123,78 39 88 1,2 Jee 
sept. 4...... 164,14 39 89 1,28 } Sept. 4...) 2,24 5,02 7,26 3,05 2,51 5,86 
fs, L.....; 117,35 39 89 1,28 
eal ERs 139,13 40 ~ 89 1,29 
asa 126,13 40 91 1,31 
BOct. 2...... 116,42 43 95 1,39 | Oct. 2 9,21 5,06 7,27 3,50 2,66 6,16 
te 55 Dees. 189,25 44 99 1,43 
m3, 16...... 126,37 44 99 1,44 
AR DIRRARES 176,30 44 99 1,43 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg, 
Calcutta ;—and New York and Hong Kong, on London, for 1897. 























1 2 3 4 5 6 | as 8 9 
Calcutta. : Price per Ounce. 
Dates. London | London 5 New York| Hong |_ ke a 
(Tuesdays on on Tondon fat a on Kong on Lago Stan ae a 
j "or i i) é 
and nearest| Paris: | Hamburg. an RN London. | London. py Silver 
Dates). Calcutta. Price in Bars. 
3 m.d. 3m. d. per Rupec.*| 60d. s8.¢ 4m. d.t 
1897. 3.000. SOM Pte CERRY ONE OY ag. dum SY enc. d. 
Jan. 5....| 25°36 | 20°60 1 33 1 37; | 4°84 2 4&.|-77 10% | 292 
Pn pLot.| sa0 SOfty Ma0" De I 243 LES 4° 843 2 Pho) Th 10E 4 Bere 
Feb. 2...| 25°332 | 20°56 I 3435 I 34; | 4°842 2 Ta FT TOR 2980. 
AG 2.) cob oeae|. 20°bO0 1 | rae as I 375 | 4°85 a | 77 103 2912 
Mar. 2....| 25°314 | 20°57 | 1 218] — 4854 | 2 -2 | 7710 | 292, 
S146 | 125°30 #h 20-66 Pe ilae aes 4852 | 2 -2 | 77 gn | age 
3) B04 25°274" © 20°55 ae I 3g | 47852 2 \-4,| 77 104 | 282, 
Apl. 13 ....| 25°264 | 20°58 | 1 238 3 486 | 2 -§ | 77114] 28% 
) 27 | 25°25 | 20°52 | 1 235 3 4868 -1 | 77 114] 285, 
May 11 ....| 25°25 20°52 tose 25%, 4°86} > y hae 2741 
> 25....| 25°232 | 20°52 | 1 28 2% | 486 | 1 11% | 77 114] ‘BYE 
June 8....| 25°232 | 20°51 I 2} I 27% | 4°86% 1 tig) p47 - Psohe oi 
» 21...| 26°25 | 2052 | 1 a 232i | 4864 | 1 rig | 77 113 | 272, 
July G ...1)/ 25°2839) 20-5) 1, 2434) 1 243 | 4°86 fait 1 77 Tie) 2h 
i Os Peo’ 232) 220750 rh35h 1 “3g | 4°864 eG see a fae Es ey 
Augy 13.5 25°23¢ 20°50 1) 23g 1F 1 Sie 4°86 | I 108 77 113 | 26% 
5H Pld wad peOsS he | .20"Ho to 375 | 1 33% | 4°83$ age seer pa ieee 253, 
jp POlass bhoo ols, | 20°50 1 34 1 323 | 4°83h | 1 }-9t.| 77 113 |; 24 
Sept.14..... 25°33% | 20°58 lf 3f — 4823 1 10% | 77 11% | 26% 
» 28...| 25°332 | 20°58 | 1 34 = 482i | rick | 77 114] 25% 
Oct. 12...) 25°32 | 20°59 | 1 3 es 4824 | 1 11k | 7711 | 268 
» 26...) 25°322 | 20°59. | 1 34 ~ 4°82 | 1 11k | 77 118 | 278 
Nove 9...2 25°314 20°59 iLoaa — 4°82 1 108 | 78 — 262 
Rosie hee 884 1220-60 Sy 1) geet oe 4824 | 1 11k | 77118 | 278 
Dect 7 .,..)) 25°38% | 20°63 ipigse — 4°82 139%) 77 eee ae 
| 21 ..|| 25°88E | 20-62 “|i 38 | ae gza | 4-81b 1 syeags | 98 eee, 








* Wednesdays following. + Thursdays following. Fridays following. 
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Any attempt to measure the extent of the industrial employment 
of women must, so far as official statistics are concerned, be based 
almost exclusively on the returns of occupations obtained every ten 
years by the Census Office. The approach not only of a new 
census, but of the first centenary of the English Census, makes 
it desirable to overhaul this statistical material with greater 
attention to its defects than can be given on its publication, when 
naturally the value of the information supplied to us is more. 
obvious than the absence of facts which might be, but never have 
been given us. 

It is, however, not only in order to secure reforms in methods 
of collecting and using statistical data that a critical examination 
of the census returns is required; every would-be reformer has 
to be on guard against the encroachments of other reformers, and 
so much is this the case with the census, that it would hardly be 
unfair to insist that any change proposed to be made by the census 
authorities involving the loss of any information hitherto 
supplied by them, should only be allowed after due notice to the 
nation, and after consideration of objections lodged against such 
action. 

In examining the census statistics of the employment of women, 
this side of the question is especially worthy of attention. I 
venture to think that in this branch at least the census authorities, 
unlike most compilers of statistics, unduly depreciate the value of 
the returns published by them, and that because in some respects 
the returns for women are notoriously more inaccurate than those 
for. men, they are inclined to assume that this greater defectiveness 
must be even more pronounced in the sections in which the returns 
for men are admittedly weak. 
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In this connection, therefore, it may be useful to consider how 
far, if at all, the returns for women with regard to 
(1.) Age, 3 
(2.) Occupation, 
(3.) Employers and Employed, 
are misleading, bearing in mind that returns may be positively 
defective but relatively correct. 
(I.) Age—The inaccuracy in the age returns of women is 
illustrated in the Census Report by the following table, showing the 
exaggerated numbers returned as being of 20 and under 25 years 




















of age :— 
reser reeeee rece eee ——————oOoOor—E—  — —————————_——_—== 
Col. ... il Q 3 4 
Rite pert cana Wotek Mote re SUIVIVOTS! Hy cess per Cent. 
enumerated Girls 3 in Col. 1, of the 
Date wioditen oe as 20 and under 25} Ten Years later, Enumerated over 
of Census. 15 Years of Age Years of Age, on the basis _ 1, |Caloulated Survivors 
at each Census. Ten Years later. of ep gt in Col. 3. 

VB4d etree 851,736 S711 52 812,408 vom 

hi Ries beta Sins 949,362 969,283 905,526 4°O 

Aah reennet op 1,045,287 1,052,843 997,022 5°6 

rh rere: = 1,208,469 1,215,892 1,147,900 Bg 

EOE rae 1,398,101 1,399,066 1,333,445 4°9 





Whether the life table be correct or not, mis-statement of age 
at one or other of the age periods is obvious, by the fact that there 
are more returned as between 20 and 25 than were actually living 
ten years before between 10 and 15 years of age. 

It is pointed out in the Census Report, and shown in the above 
table, that the error is diminishing; the question of whether it 
has been transferred to a later age period is not considered. In- 
correct returns of this kind are all the more mischievous, that 
greater truthfulness in the next census results in greater relative 
error. The error is lessened by treating age returns in decennial 
groups. But it is not usually sufficiently emphasised that this 
age error does not affect all classes of returns equally. 

Only a small proportion of women directly fill in their own 
census returns; in the great majority of cases they are filled in by 
their fathers or husbands or employers. The only reason for mis- 
statement of the ages of children by their fathers is the desire to 
escape the operation of the Education Acts and the Factory Acts, 
and would probably affect the returns for boys and girls about 
equally. The age limits, however, fortunately from a statistical 
point of view, allow of some misstatement of age without any 
error in the quinquennial grouping of age, although error would 
occur where the ages of the elder children had to be raised to 
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leave room for the younger ones above the prescribed age limit. 
Such misstatement would affect districts in which half-timers 
were much in request. The attemps to evade the Factory Acts in 
this respect are much rarer now than twenty or thirty years ago. 

The age returns of wives would often be incorrect in cases 
where the wife was much older than the husband. But in working 
class circles, where comparatively early marriages are common, 
little importance is attached to a few years’ difference on either 
side, and I doubt whether there is much objection to give the 
correct age. 

_ The returns filled in by employers will be much less accurate. 

Domestic servants and shop assistants are the groups whose age 
returns will probably be the most inaccurate. The child of 14 
will be called 15, and the girl of 19 will call herself 20, and both 
will appear in their wrong quinquennial groups. Both domestic 
servants and shop assistants have an interest in not seeming to be 
middle aged. But ideas as to what constitutes middle age change. 
The class of persons who, twenty years ago, were afraid of admit- 
ting themselves to be 25 years of age, would probably at the 
present time be content with remaining under 30, and this exten- 
sion in the period of youth is probably the principal explanation 
of the diminution of error in the returns shown in the preceding 
table. 

The greatest age error will probably be found in the returns of 
a not very important class, namely, middle class unmarried women 
in boarding houses and hotels, where the form is filled in by the 
proprietor. 

With the exception of domestic servants, therefore, I doubt 
whether the age returns of any large section of wage earning 
women are to any great extent vitiated by wilful misstatement. 

(2.) ‘The most laborious, the most costly, and, after all, 
perhaps the least satisfactory part of the census, is that which is 
concerned with the occupations of the people.”’ This is the opinion 
expressed in the Census Report for 1881, and so far as the classifi- 
cation of men’s occupations is concerned it is no doubt true. The 
difficulties in the way of correct classification of men’s occupations ~ 
under the 349 headings given in the Census Report are insuper- 
able. If the occupation of every man and boy were given quite 
correctly and definitely in the schedules, it would still be no easy 
task to draw the line that separates group from group. The 
classification of women’s occupations is simplicity itself in com- 
parison. Of the occupied women and girls, 28 out of every 34 are 
grouped under one or other of eighteen headings, and there is very 
little doubt as to the groups to which each should be assigned ; 
the other 6 are distributed among the remaining 331 headings, 
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none of them including so many as I per cent. of women and girls 
occupied. Half the occupied women and girls are grouped under 
three headings. Although the system of classification of women’s 
occupations might in some respects be improved, it introduces 
little error into the resalt, a statement which could not safely be 
made with regard to the classification of men’s occupations. 

Whether any considerable error is to be found in the women’s 
occupation returns through misstatement, may perhaps be decided 
by a study of the tables of occupations of women and girls given 
in the appendix, for the years 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, the 
section showing the increase or decrease relatively to the female © 
population above 10 years of age being the most important. 

In the summary of these returns given below, a great increase 
in the employment of women in 186] is apparent, and a still 
greater decrease in 188] which cannot be accounted for merely by 
the exclusion of women returned as “ retired.” 


Table showing for England and Wales the Number of Women and Girls 
Occupied per 10,000 Living at each Age-Period. 
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Increase of Women and Girls Occupied per 10,000 Living 
at each Age-Period on Previous Decade. 
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Women and Girls returned as Retired, per 10,000, 
at each Age-Period. 





1891... 23 





100 | 470 | 60 














* Children under 10 years returned as occupied are included here. 

t+ In 1881 persons returned as “retired” from specified occupations were 
no longer included as hitherto among the occupied, but there is no means of 
estimating what proportion of the decline was due to this change in classification, 
other than that afforded by the returns of those “retired” given in the 1891 
census. 
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- Dealing with the 1861 returns first at the different age-periods, 
it will be observed that the proportion of indoor domestic servants 
increased at every age-period. At the same time, however, there 
is a diminution of “inn and hotel” servants, and of agricultural 
or farm servants. Between 15 and 25 the increase of domestic 
servants is greater than the decrease of inn and farm servants; 
between 25 and 45 the increase in domestic servants is less than 
the decrease in these two branches; after 45 it is greater. In 
every 10,000 women and girls above 10 years of age, 155 more 
were returned as indoor domestic servants in 1861 as compared 
with 1851, and 118 less as inn or farm servants. 

The decline amongst the inn servants must have been largely 
due to the greater use of railways, the period between 1851 and 
1861 being the one when the change from the old system to the 
new was most keenly felt. Btt this period saw also another great 
_ change, viz., the change in the woollen trades brought about by 
the use of the power loom and the breakdown of-the domestic 
system of weaving. In 1800, according to the Factory Returns, 
there were only 9,170 power looms in woollen factories in England 
and Wales, and 32,617 in worsted factories. In 1856 there were 
13,726 power looms in woollen factories, and 38,809 power looms 
in worsted factories. In 1861-62 there were 20,344 power looms 
in woollen factories, and 42,968 power looms in worsted factories. 
The effect of the change as shown in the census returns is an 
increased employment of women and girls between the ages of 15 
and 45, and a decrease in employment at other age-periods in the 
woollen industry, and a decrease at every age-period in the worsted 
industry. The diminution in the woollen trade is however by no 
means accurately measured -by the census returns. The hand 
loom weaver was very largely dependent on the help of his wife 
and children; and the wife who assisted her husband frequently 
did not return herself as occupied. The number of women occupied 
was therefore considerably understated in 1851. With the decay 
of the domestic system came the necessity for the wife to become a 
wage earner working for other employers than her husband, and 
in this capacity her occupation was much more likely to be entered 
in the census return. 

The increase in the employment of women shown in the 1861 
returns is probably therefore partly due to under statement in 1851, 
but also very largely to the impetus given to trade by the adoption 
of free trade, the opening up of railroads, and the development of 
the factory system, resulting in a more effective demand on the 
part of the nation to be washed, clothed, taught, and served. 

In 1871 the proportion of employed women and girls betwecn 
15 and 25 years of age increased, but between 25 and 40 
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diminished very slightly. The event of the period 1861-71 was 
the introduction of the sewing machine into common use. If we 
look at the table of occupations for the age-period 15 to 25, it 
will be noticed that the proportion of domestic servants again 
shows an increase; the cotton industry shows a decrease, and it is 
well known that during the Cotton Famine atthe beginning of this 
period, many girls withdrew from the trade and went into domestic 
service. Dressmaking, plain needlework, and boot and shoe 
making appear to have diminished, but the “‘ machinist, undefined,” 
shows a large increase, although not equal numerically to the 
decrease in these three branches. It must be remembered that 
whenever work can be done by hand and at home, a large number 
of the women engaged in it are merely casual workers. - This was 
the case in these trades, and these casual workers could not 
compete with the machinists who, being engaged on a machine 
involving outlay of capital, would from the first be expected to 
give regular work. The younger women naturally took to the 
machine more readily. Many of the older women returned as 
occupied, would perhaps have been more correctly described as 
“ wanting work.” 

The decline in agricultural service continued, and the decay of 
the silk industry became more marked in consequence of the 
repeal of the silk duties in 1860. 

For the decline in the proportion engaged in “ washing and 
bathing service,” which appears at every age-period in this 
census, I have no trustworthy explanation to offer. It would 
appear, however, that between 1851 and 14871 there was an 
unusual supply of domestic servants, probably due to the diminish- 
ing facilities for earning money at home, and it may be therefore 
that washing was done at home without so much outside assistance 
as before. The decline in the two subsequent decades is explained 
by the figures, which show that young women between 15 and 25 
working full time in steam and other large laundries, displaced the 
elderly and casual washerwoman. 

In the Census Report for 1871 the increase in the proportion 
returned as domestic servants is ascribed to a different cause: 
‘Wives and daughters at home do now less domestic work than 
‘‘their predecessors, hence the excessive demand for female 
“servants and the consequent rise of wages.” To form any 
judgment between the correctness of this view, that increased 
demand raised wages and therefore increased supply, and the one 
that I have put forward, that diminished opportunities for re- 
munerative or economical work at home resulted in a larger number 
of young women going into domestic service, particulars are 
necessary that at present are not forthcoming. One point on 
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which it would be most instructive to have accurate information 
is the wages question: did the wages of domestic servants rise, 
fall, or remain stationary during the period 1851 to 1871 ? If they 
rose continuously the view expressed in the Census Report is no 
doubt correct. If they remained stationary, presumably both 
causes, greater wealth among the upper classes, fewer opportunities — 
for home work in the working classes, were operating. My own 
belief is that if at any period in this century mistresses have 
admitted a fall in the wages of domestic servants, such an admis- 
sion must be looked for in the records of this period 1851-71. 

The returns for 1881 are what it is the fashion of the day to 
call startling: making all allowance for the exclusion of the 
“retired” from business, it is obvious that at every age-period 
except the period 15—25 there was a marked decline in the 
employment of women. , 

The operation of the Hducation Act is of course the explanation 
of the great decline in the number of children returned as occupied. 
The extended use of the sewing machine run by steam power in 
the factory, and the demand for girls to be trained as elementary 
teachers, are responsible for the greater part of the increased 
employment of women and girls between 15—25, and for much of 
the decline of employment of elderly women. Res the decline in 
domestic service is even more marked at the later age-periods than 
between 15 and 25. The casual washerwoman and needlewoman, 
and the uneducated teacher found their occupation gone, but a 
smaller proportion of young women entered domestic service ; their 
places were not taken by the older women, the proportion at every 
age-period above 25 being less than that in 1851; more were 
returned as charwomen and nurses, but the increase here is slight 
compared with the decrease under domestic service. 

The changes in 1891 have been dealt with rather fully in the 
Labour Department report on the statistics of employment of 
women and girls, and therefore need not be discussed here. 
Passing the whole period 1851-91 under review, we find that the 
proportion of women and girls under 25 returned as in-door 
domestic servants increased until 1871, and declined in 1881 and 
1891; at the age-periods over 25 there was an increase at every 
census except in 1881. It must be remembered that a large 
proportion of those who returned themselves as “retired,” would 
probably have been domestic servants; but even if they had all 
been domestic servants, the decline would not be explained. 

In the clothing trades there has been increased employment for 
women working full time in the factory and workshop ; the plain 
needleworker is being eliminated. 

The cotton trade since 1861 has employed a diminishing pro- 
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portion of the female population above 10, and the woollen and 
worsted trades a smaller proportion since 1871. The silk trade | 
has steadily declined numerically as well as proportionally. 

The proportion engaged in farm and agricultural work has 
fallen from 207 per 10,000 women and girls above 10 years of age 
in 1851, to 21 per 10,000 in 1891. 

The decline in inn service shown in 1861, and here attributed 
to the discontinuance of stage coach travelling, was only tempo- 
rary. Rightly or wrongly, the waitress at the restaurant is included 
under this heading, and with the growth of towns and the separa- 
tion of the home from the place of business, there has been a great 
increase in the demand for this class of service. The professional 
lodging house keeper is also more in demand. 

While admitting that the census in many cases affords a very 
rough measure of the extent of the employment of women, the 
examination of these tables convinces me that the changes in 
their employment are correctly indicated, and that tendencies 
which might otherwise have passed unnoticed are bronght to light 
by its means. 

(3.) Employers and Employed.—In the report for 1891 the 
census authorities conclude their criticisms of this return as 
follows :—‘‘ Although, therefore, we have not considered ourselves 
‘‘ justified, after the instructions given to us by the Local Govern- 
‘‘ment Board, altogether to discard the statements as to employers 
‘‘and employed from the census volumes, we hold them to be 
“ excessively untrustworthy, and shall make no use whatsoever of 
“them in our remarks.” 

The applicability of this statement to the returns of men’s 
occupations I need not consider, but there is a reason for not 
allowing it to pass unchallenged so far as concerns the returns of 
women’s occupations. Except by a return of this kind we have 
no means at all of judging of the numbers of women and girls 
likely to be affected by protective legislation, or of estimating the 
success of the Factory Department in covering the area actually 
under the operation of the Factory Acts. At the present moment 
no one outside the Home Office, and in 1895 no one inside it, could 
possibly do more than guess at the number of laundresses who 
would come under the Act of that year, and the. number who 
would escape its provisions by being neither employer nor employed, 
nor does the census give us any returns on the subject, correct or © 
otherwise. 

In Table II of the appendix the returns of women and girls 
employed in 1895 in factories and workshops in the more 
important trades, are placed side by side with the corresponding 
census returns for 1891. In the cotton, woollen and worsted, and 
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glass and earthenware trades there are no great discrepancies that 
could not be sufficiently explained by changes in the trade between 
1891 and 1895, and by the inclusion in the census returns of 
persons returned as occupied but not actually employed. 

In the other branches there is great discrepancy, and we must 
look at the returns of employers and employed for explanation. 

The only industries in which any considerable number of 
women are returned as employers, are those in which it is well 
known a large number of women are employers. In the fastory 
industries but few are returned, and these would in several cases 
be widows owning the business bequeathed to them, and employ- 
ing others to manage it for them. The number of women returned 
as employers in tailoring, and hat and cap making, does not 
appear excessive, when it is remembered that in branches of these 
trades women are frequently sub-contractors, and shops for the 
sale of the goods are included. 

The really important section is that relating to the numbers 
engaged in the dressmaking, millinery, mantle and corset making 
trades. The census returns give us three times as many returned 
as occupied in these trades as the factory returns give as 
employed in factories and workshops. Has the Factory Depart- 
ment therefore completely failed to find the employers in these 
trades? The returns of employers and employed show con- 
clusively that there has been no such failure, but at the same 
time show the need for a clearer definition of the term “ em- 
‘“‘ ployed.” The number returned under this heading, after the 
137,000 working on their own account, and the 34,000 who made no 
statement, have been removed from the total, is still 89,000 above 
the numbers in the factory return. But notwithstanding this, the 
number of employers corresponds very fairly with the number of 
establishments under inspection. The census of 1891 has 1,041 
men, and 21,918 women returned as employers in these trades, 
22,959 in all; and the factory return for 1895 includes 175 
factories, 20,765 workshops from which returns were received, 
and 539 from which returns had not come back, 21,479 establish- 
ments in all. The average number of women and girls in the 
factory return is about 6 to every establishment under inspection. 
The proportion of “ employed’? women and girls in the census is 
about 10 to every employer. If the census returns were exact, this 
would mean that the Factory Department had routed out the small 
workshops and passed over the large ones. That there are still 
2,000 or 3,000 workshops in these trades which have escaped the 
notice of the inspector is probable, but the total number employed 
in such workshops would be small, and would leave over 70,000 
‘‘employed ” women and girls to be accounted for. 
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The explanation is simple enough. Persons working at their 
- own homes on work given out to them have returned themselves 
as employed. Others in the same position have returned themselves 
as working on their own account. Dressmakers working by the 
day at private houses would return themselves as employed also, 
although they would not come within the jurisdiction of the 
factory inspector. The same explanation accounts for the excess 
in the census returns under the tailoring and shirt and linen 
collar sections. 

If there is error in the returns of women as employers, it would 
seem to be on the side of under statement, not over statement as 
in the case of men. 

On the whole therefore the returns of the occupations of 
women seem to me more accurate as presented to us in the census 
reports than the corresponding returns for men, and to justify a 
request that the census authorities should make more use of the 
materials in their possession than they at present do. 

The very important question of better classification is one that 
I cannot refrain from discussing, although all criticism offered in 
ignorance of the technicalities of compilation must be very wide 
of the mark. The difficulties of tabulation may be an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of obtaining guidance as to the possible effects 
of some legislative measure. It is apparently less expensive to 
pass an Act and find by experience who come under its operations, 
than to collect and present statistics in such a form that the 
probable numbers affected may be estimated beforehand. ~ 

The principles on which classification should be framed must 
of course depend on the objects of special inquiry into women’s 
employments. Although returns of women’s employment are 
useful and necessary in any attempt to measure changes in trade, 
this purpose is the least important of those which such returns 
might serve. The conditions under which women work are perhaps 
what we need to know most. And changes in the employment of 
married women, and more especially of married women in factories, 

if recorded statistically, may throw much light on the general 
social progress of the nation. 

Women working for wages may be :— 

(1.) Living and working in their own homes or lodgings for 

an outside employer. 

(2.) Living in their own homes or lodgings, and working on 

the premises of an employer. 

(3.) Living on premises provided by an employer, and working 

in shops or workrooms of the employer. ; 

(4.) Living in the home of an employer, and working i in the 

home of the employer. 
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- All legislation must or ought to take into account the great 
differences in the circumstanees under which these classes work ; 
and I suggest that so far as possible the census classification 
should be adapted to giving information on these points. Thus, 
waitresses in tea rooms or refreshment-rooms of hotels, who go 
home when their work is done, should not be grouped indis- 
criminately with hotel servants and barmaids who sleep on their 
employers’ premises. It is quite easy to gather from the census 
schedule to which class the worker belongs with approximate 
accuracy. The division of laundresses into the different groups 
to which they belong could be effected by an instruction that 
those working by themselves at home or in the houses of private 
persons should be described as working on their own account. 

At the present moment there is a demand for legislation as to 
the hours of shop assistants, but the census offers little aid to 
anyone who wishes to know how many persons come under this 
designation. 

Greater subdivision would of course introduce a greater ele- 
ment of doubt as to the assignment of particular cases to one or 
other of the smaller groups, but provided the parts together make 
up the whole given in previous census reports, no error is intro- 
duced, and some idea of relative proportions is obtained. 

But the greatest defect of the census is the absence of any 
attempt to classify separately the returns as to the occupations 
of married women. In 1871 it was agreed that this classification 
should be made, but in the course of tabulation the task was 
abandoned as too difficult—in other words, as not worth the 
trouble and expense. 

This judgment may be correct. With a view to obtaining the 
opinion of the Society on the matter, I have prepared some samples 
of the kind of information which might be furnished on this head, 
and the use to which it might be put. 

In the Labour Department Report on the Statistics of . the 
Employment of Women and Girls, it was shown that the returns for 
1891 pointed to a diminution in the employment of married women 
and widows in the decade 1881-91. The figures for 1881 suggest 
a similar decline between 1871 and 1881. The original cause and 
object of what is called the ‘‘ woman movement” has been much 
misunderstood, and this diminution in the employment of women 
in 1881, and of elderly women in 1891, has caused some surprise. 
Mest of the younger generation seem to think that women have 
been demanding as a novelty to be allowed to work. The move- 
ment really received its impetus from the recognition that a large 
proportion of women had at some time or other to try to earn 
money, and the object of the movement was to obtain for women 
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training and admittance to remunerative work when young, 
instead of leaving them to enter the labour market as elderly and 
inefficient beggars for work. Although there is no doubt that 
there was in certain branches considerable under statement of 
employment of women in 1851, the census report for that year 
contains the following statement: “‘ Thus, Great Britain contained 
‘“ 3,461,524 wives, of whom 830,141 (or one in four) were engaged 
“in some extraneous occupation; and 795,590 widows, of whom 
“505,938 (or two in three) were referred to occupations in other 
“classes.” The occupied wives probably included wives of shop- 
keepers, who were separately classified in that year. But two- 
thirds of the women who survived their husbands were definitely 
returned as trying to earn money. | 

The connection between the employment of women and infant 
mortality is one which has been more or less frequently discussed 
in this Society, and it is from the discussion on Dr. Jones’s paper 
on “The Perils and Protection of Infant Life” that I have taken 
my text. During that discussion Mr. Noel Humphreys said that 
‘“‘ with regard to the influence of female occupation upon infant 
‘“‘ mortality—a subject of which the importance could scarcely be 
‘ over rated—he thought that this question had been pre-judged 
‘“‘ without sufficient evidence. It was well known that the infant 
‘““death-rate was high in Lancashire and the West Riding of 
‘““ Yorkshire, where many women were employed in the factories, 
‘and also that it was low in rural districts, where there was much 
‘““ less female occupation. He was quite prepared to believe that 
‘“ factory employment of married women must be injurious to the 
‘“‘ health of their children; still, statistics did not entirely support 
“the assertion that factory employment was the main cause of 
‘infant mortality in Lancashire. In Durham and South Wales, 
‘both mining districts, where females were consequently not 
“much engaged in industrial occupations, the infant mortality 
‘was higher than in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Again, the 
‘ gradual increase in the number of premature births had been 
‘attributed to the increasing employment of women; but the 
‘“death-rate from premature births was higher in Norfolk and 
‘‘ Suffolk than in Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
‘“‘ where the industrial employment of women had reached its 
“highest development: 37 to 43 per cent. of the women in the 
‘‘two latter counties were engaged in some occupation, against 
“only 20 per cent. in Norfolk and Suffolk. Of course it was 
‘impossible to say that premature births and the employment of 
‘females were not connected, but the question required fuller and 
‘“more careful investigation. His own inquiries led him to the 
“belief that overcrowding and other general insanitary conditions 
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‘had a much greater influence on the rate of infant mortality 
‘“‘ than female occupation, and he hoped that some reliable statistics 
“ might shortly be prepared in order to throw more light on this 
‘* important question.”’ 

The table quoted by Dr. Jones as indicating that ‘an associa- 
“tion exists between the general employment of women in 
“ industrial occupations and a high rate of infant mortality” was 
as follows :— 


Eneuann. Groups of Towns, 1871-80. 


























5 > ‘ Rate of Infant Diarrhoea 
Groups of Towns. Population. ee Death-Rate. 
1. Over 15 per cent. women workers| 2,645,357 175 36 
2. 10—15 ” ” 1,500,954 171 Orr 
3. Less than ro per cent. ,, 1,127,010 154 32 





Tt is not clear whether the term “ per cent. women workers ” 


means percentage of women above a certain age who were occupied, 
or percentage of total female population who were occupied. So 
also it is not stated whether the census of 1871 or that for 1881 
was used in calculating the percentage of women employed. 
Instead, therefore, of analysing this table I have worked out one 
based on the percentage of the female population above 10 years 
returned as occupied in 1891, and have calculated the infant 
mortality for the five years 1889-93 of the twenty-seven 
large towns for which (together with London) returns were 
published. 

It will be seen here that when the infant mortality is calculated 
for the towns collectively the correspondence is almost unbroken ; 
but that when each town is treated as of equal importance and 
‘the mean of the rates taken, the sequence is disturbed. The 
element of evils prevalent in very large towns is introduced in 
the first case and combined with employment. On the whole, 
however, in both cases there seems to be a kind of corre- 
spondence between employment of women and girls and infant 
mortality. 

_ But is this a relation of cause and effect? When it is 
remembered that no account is here taken of kind of employ- 
ment or conditions of work, of whether the majority employed are 
married or single, well paid or ill paid, we may well hesitate to 
come to such a conclusion on such slight evidence. 
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Table showing the Rate of Infant Mortality for the Five Years 1889-93, in 
Twenty-Seven Urban Sanitary Districts, grouped according to the Percentage 
of the Female Population above 10 Years of Age returned as Occupied 
am 1891. : 























Peres of Deaths Deaths of Mean of Rates 
Females of Infants Infants 0 
above ae Large Towns, ita a n Infant vee 
as Occupied in ed 1 Year, | 1,000 Births, Different Towns, 
1891. : 1889-93. 1889-93.* 1889-93.+ 
60 and upwards | Blackburn.............00006 20,016 4,137 207 207 
55 and under 60 | Preston ......0ssssee soseres 19,274 | 4,695 244, 244 
50 55 55 — — — — aa 
45 » 50} Bradford, Bolton, ) 
Leicester, Oldham 
Helite: Beats 139,250) | 925,232 181 181 
Nottingham ........ 
40 ne 45 | Manchester, Hud- } 
dersfield, Brighton, | 
Norwich, Birming- | 264,375 | 46,683 bir 171 
ham, Bristol, and | : 
Salford Ei ND J 
35 5 A) Treete eran aseeac te 61,479 | 11,071 180 180 
30 5 35 | Plymouth,  Liver- . 
ool, Derby, Ports- 
Death ae Birk. P| LO%221 | 27,888 177 168 
OTUHOAC Li ccgeonstscheoles 
25 . 30 ieee ond 
heffield, New- 
Gastle, Stull cual 161,689 | 28,355 175 175 
Cardtit ace ce 
Under 25 *gasw. Sunderland  ........cc0000 24,374, 4,257 175 175 





* In this column the rate of infant mortality in each group of towns has been 
given. 

ft In this column the mean of the rates of infant mortality i in each town in the 
group has been given. 





In the following table it will be seen that there is another 
circumstance which is more closely connected with the rates of 
infant mortality than the industrial employment of the female — 
population. The proportion of the female population above 
10 years of age returned as in-door domestic servants is the basis 
of classification chosen. 

There it is seen that, except in the thie group, the two ways 
of calculating infant mortality come to much the same thing, 
and that in both cases the lower the percentage of domestic 
servants, the higher the rate of infant mortality. 

eee if in the previous table the percentage of indoor 
domestic servants in each group and the average of the percentages 
of each town of the group be given, it is seen that the correspon- 
dence between the infant mortality rates and the percentages of 
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domestic servants is more complete than that between infant 
mortality rates and the percentages of women and girls employed. 


Table showing the Rate of Infant Mortality during the Five Years 1889-93, in 
Twenty-Seven Urban Sanitary Districts, grouped according to the Percentage 
of the Female Population returned as In-door Domestic Servants in 1891. 

















ae of ae Deaths Mean of Rates 
emales_avove " eaths 0 
10 omsrciaried Tare Toate ie er intante, ef ee Infant Mortality 
1889-93. ; the 
In-door Servants 1889-93. | 1,000 Births, | Different Towns, 
in 1891, . 1889-93. 1889-93. 
18 and upwards| Brighton, - Birken- 
: eee and Bristol } rere 99951 ase 155. 
ELODIE ccscsss0esss 
Plymouth,- New- i 
ctl Partaouth 92,679 | 14,907 161 160 
OTL sisecive see end Oardiffs, 0.0.4. 
Norwich, Liverpool, 
Derby, Wolver- 
hampton, Hull, ¢| 249,905 | 45,569 182 je iy, 
RPT et soe es ccyyee Sunderland, and 
SH OMIOLAS scrcsiartnes sige 
Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Leicester, 
TOE Sy .<0s+000» Huddersfield, Bir- ( 319,852 | 58,660 183 182 
mingham, Salford, 
and Leeds ......s..0 J 


Preston, Bradford, 
Blackburn, Bolton, >| 120,293 | 23,231 193 193 
Halifax, Oldham | 





The percentage of women and girls returned as domestic 
servants affords the best measure of the servant keeping class in 
a town, and these tables show clearly that the smaller the pro- 
portion of this class in a town, the higher the rate of infant 
mortality. There is a connection shown between small means and 
infant mortality, and between small means and the employment of 
women, but the latter relationship is not so close as the former, 
owing mainly to the migration of women to the wealthier districts 
as domestic servants. 

But although the employment of women and girls generally 
appears to a great extent to be the result of the same cause as 
infant mortality, and not the cause of it, it may be urged that the 
employment of married women is at the root of the differences in 
infant mortality rates. 
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Table showing the Rate of Infantile Mortality during the Five Years 1889-93, 


and the Percentage of the Female Population above 10 Years of Age returned 


as In-door Domestic Servants in 1891, in Twenty-Seven Urban Sanitary Districts, 


grouped according to the Percentage of the Female Population above 10 Years 


of Age returned as Occupied in 1891. 





Percentage of 
Females 
above 10 Years 
returned 
as Occupied in 
1891. 





60 and upwards 
55 and under 60 
45 | 50 


40 % 45 





o5 th 
50’ Ap ie eae 





Under 25 


beceeeee 


Large Towns. 





Blackburny.s.2.crcore 
F YestOn B.decut ae 
Bradford, Bolton, 
Leicester, Oldham, 
Halitex, a nd 
N ottingham fet 
Manchester, Hud- } 
dersfield Brighton, | 
Norwich, Birming- $ 
ham, Bristol, and | 
Salford Sacto J 
Leedscicnitdivausacoe 
Plymouth, —_Liver- 
pool, Derby, Ports- 
mouth, and Birk- 
enh Gada iiminacotuce 
Wolverhampton, 
Shefiicld, New- 
castle, Hull, and 
Cardiff te 
Sunderland (:2f..i50. 


Deaths of 


Infants 
to 1,000 
Births, 


1889-93. 


207 
244 


181 


177 


180 


177 


175 


Mean of 
Rates of 
Infant 
Mortality in 
Towns, 
1889-93. 


207 
24.4 


181 


tat 


180 


165 


175 


175> 














Percentage Mean of 
of Females Percentaces 
above 10 fD at 
returned as of Domestic 
In-door Domestic} Servants 
Servants, 1891.*| in Towns.t 
5 5 
6 6 
6 6 
9 10 
7 7 
11 12 
10 10 
10 10 


* In this column the percentage returned as domestic servants in the whole group 


of towns is given. 


+ In this column the mean of the percentages returned as domestic servants in 


each town in the 


group is given. 





‘The census volumes contain no separate returns of employment 
of married women, and the only method of estimating differences 
in the extent to which married women are employed is that 
adopted in the Labour Department Report, of comparing the 
excess of occupied women over unmarried women between 25 and 


45 years of age. 


This excess gives the minimum number of 


married women and widows employed at that age-period, and the 
minimum percentage of wives and widows occupied can be 
obtained. By these means we can classify towns to some extent 


according to employment of married women. 
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Table showing the Rate of Infant Mortality for the Five Years 1889-93, in 
Twenty-Seven Urban Sanitary Districts, grouped according to the Minimum 
Percentage of Wives and Widows between 25 and 45 Years of Age returned as 
Occupied in 1891. 

















Towns in which the Percentage of Deaths Mean of Rates 
Wives and Widows Births, ee of Infants | of saa Mortality 
between 25 and 45 Years of Age returned as | 1gg9-93. na"*, lin 1,000 Births,} 7; a 
Occupied was, in 1891, 1889-93. | “igag.93, | Different Towns, 
‘At least 
eee | TACK DUNT... scssccerveer sees 20,016. |. 4,137.| 207 207 
39 BIC OS LOU) tonrecoraetacar cic cates 19,274 | 4,695 | 244 244 
25 Oldham and Leicester | 46,062 | 9,035 | 196 195 
20 Nottingham and hiss 184 
TSPACL ONG cocsecscsescres 62,961 | 10,899 | 178 *73 
15 Birmingham, Bolton, 
Salford, and Man- }| 207,871 | 38,320 | 184 185 
chester Deeeoveeleerorer veces 178 I 
10 Norwich, Bristol, 75 
Huddersfield, Hali- + | 183,367 | 22,498 | 169 167 
fax SP OGUS. dics 
5 Brigh i 
Gehton, Moree) | eraa| ayes Jase) | 
1 Portsmouth, Ply- 176 168 
OUP De W olyer= 95.301 s | 166 16 
hampton, Derby, ; 20,43 5 
Hull, and Cardiff.... 
Towns in 
which : un- B 
m { i p= 
in excess of | “land andl Neweostle ¢| 780623 | 12,571 | 171 mn 


occupied | 
MHOMICTI Foye.) 





Although this gives no uniformly descending series when 5 is 
the difference selected for the grouping, when Io is the difference 
selected. we have such a series. And it is curious that in the 
former case the alternates give two uniformly descending series. 
On the other hand the following table shows that this minimum 
percentage of wives and widows occupied varies inversely with 
the proportion of the servant keeping classes, even when the 
smaller grouping is adopted. 

Obviously both the real percentage of married and wicowed 
women occupied, and the infant mortality in working class districts, 
are concealed by the presence of a servant keeping class. But in so 
far as this method of comparing towns with regard to employment 
of married women is a test, it lends little support to the theory 
that differences in the extent of employment of married women in 
towns are the main cause of the differences in the infant mortality 
rates. 

Married women’s labour may be carried on under good con- 
ditions or bad conditions; it may be well paid or badly paid; it 
may be carried on under compulsion or by choice. It may be the 

WOLs)DX1.» PART. IT, R 
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labour of childless women, or of women with children whom they 
are supporting, or whom they choose to neglect. That the results 
on infant life should be the same according to numbers of occupied 
wives, regardless of any question of the proportion in which these 
different classes exist among them, would be suprising, unless it be 
held that this proportion would always vary directly with poverty. 
This is very doubtful; and nothing in the preceding tables seems 
to me to point to such a conclusion. They point to uniformity of 
habits of life in the servant keeping classes, but tell us nothing 
about the working classes. 


Table showing the Rate of Infant Mortality during the Five Years 1889-93, and 
the Percentage of the Female Population above 10 Years of Age returned as In-door 
Domestic Servants in 1891, in Twenty-Seven Urban Sanitary Districts, grouped 
according to the Minimum Percentage of Wwes and Widows between 25 and 45 
Years of Age returned as Occupied in 1891. ‘ 

cee eee ee a ame ema SRO 1 SERIE DET i IRS TT ETRE BYE ERI SBT a ee 





























Towns in which the Percentage of Deaths Mean of Rates | Percentage of Mean of 
: : of Infants of _ | Females above | Percentages of 
Wives and Widows - in 5.000 _| Infant Mortality | 10 returned as | In-door Domestic 
petween 25 and 45 Years of Age returned as | pity __ in the In-door Domestic} Servants in the 
; : uns, | Different Towns,| ~ Servants, Different Towns 
Occupied was, in 1891, 1889-93. 1889-93. 1891. ; 
5 eer aT LEE as Le SEE 
At least 
47 Blackburttcus.cncsvccal-b 207 207 5 5 
39 Preston ices veeconswesearenetees 24.4: 244 6 6 
25 Oldham and Leicester 196 195 6 % 
20 Nottingham and 173 ot ~ 
Brac bord.nsenesesrarers 73 Z 
15 Birmingham, Bol- 
ton, Salford, and ~ 184 185 7 4 
Manchester .......... 
10 Norwich, Bristol, 
Huddersfield, 169 167 9 8 
Halifax, and Leeds 
5 Brighton, Liverpool, 
and Sheffield ....... Pe 74 1 12] 
1 Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Wolver- 
hampton, Derby, a9 255 1} - 
Hull, and Cardiff 
Towns in ) 
which  un-|| Birkenhead, Sun- 
married were é : 
in excel ot derland, and New- 17] IVI 12 12 
OCeMp1ed | 1 -Castle Wivicccuccresee 


Sareea) 


women 





One thing only is clear, that to find out the causes of high 
rates of infant mortality, it will not do to compare town with 


town. 


Working class districts with low rates must be compared 


with working class districts with high rates, and districts with 
high rates must be compared with each other. 
To do this we must pass from the returns for the large urban 


sanitary districts to the returns for registration sub-districts. 


In 
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doing so I would call attention to the fact that the census 
gives us some details of the occupations of women and girls in 
London and sixty-one urban sanitary districts, but as the infant 
mortality returns were only published for twenty-seven of these until 
1892, and for thirty-two only from that date, the occupation returns 
cannot be used in this connection. While, on the other hand, 
although the Registrar-General gives us infant mortality rates (or 
rather the material from which the rates may be calculated) of 
sub-registration districts, we have no information as to occupation 
in these sub-districts. 

It was necessary therefore in order to arrive at any kind of 
conclusion on this subject, to actually count the number of married 
women returned as occupied in certain sub-registration districts ; 
facilities for doing this were readily accorded to me, but lack of 
time has prevented me from obtaining more information than 
suffices to show that high rates of infant mortality are to be found 
where but a small proportion of married women are occupied, 
and that in districts with a considerable proportion of married 
women occupied, the infant mortality rates vary irregularly. 


Table showing Rates of Infant Mortality, and Percentage of Married 
Women Occupied, in certain Sub-Registration Districts. 



































: : patty Population Deaths Percentage of 
Registration Sub-Registration of of Infants Married Women 

District. District. oe eae in I or are emer in 
PHERION ..<.s0re-ne- ASS IS Rr en abs a 36,503 266 45°0 
Sunderland........ Sunderland..............0. 15,057 228 65 
Liverpool ........ Dale Street..........0006 12,931 220 by coy 
Me Lectiee™ ‘aafhe Bt, George svscsscvsc sce 4,924 "200 14:0 
Sheffield ............ South Sheffield ........ 18,411 193 12-1 
Preston <5... Walton-le-Dale........ 11,432 186 32°7 
Rochdale  ........ Whitworth............3... 18,600 17.7 28°2 
sai tah Be Wardleworth............ 19,238 171 26°7 
Blatchinworth ........ 8,384 133 23°4 





In the Preston and Rochdale districts it will be noticed that 
although the infant mortality rates fall with the percentages of 
married women occupied, they are not in the same proportion as 
these percentages, nor do they fall proportionately. 

The figures for Liverpool and Sunderland suggest a far worse 
state of things than those for Preston. Whatever. may be the 
dangers to infant life in a district where nearly half the married 


1 T am indebted to Mr. E. J. E. Craven for the checking of the tables in the 
Appendix compiled from the Census Reports. The above table is liable to some 
slight error, as time did not permit of a second counting, except in the case of the 
Rochdale figures. 

R 2 
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women are full time workers in a factory, the children of indus- 
trious mothers are in a better position than the children of idle 
women of irregular habits. If the infant mortality of Preston is 
only due to the employment of married women, the 73 per cent. 
of infants in the Trinity district who survive have much better 
chances for the future than the 78 per cent. in the Liverpool Dale 
Street district, who are exposed to the dangers of a poverty 
stricken but idle or casually employed community. 

But although if the employment of married women is the 
main cause of the infant mortality in Preston, it is astonishing 
that it should produce so little effect rather than so much, one 
question must present itself: why is the infant mortality higher 
at Preston than at Blackburn? Blackburn has a higher propor- 
tion of women and girls occupied, a higher proportion of married 
women and widows occupied, and a lower proportion of domestic 
servants, and yet it has a lower rate of infant mortality. The 
conditions of Preston must have changed, for above the age of 45 
the proportion of women occupied in 1891 was higher in Preston 
than the proportion in Blackburn. Yet although Preston seems 
to have made progress in this respect as compared with Blackburn, 
nevertheless the infant mortality in the registration district of 
Preston only fell from 212 during 1871-80 to 203 during 1881-90, 
whereas the infant mortality in the registration district of Black- 
burn fell from 191 during 1871-80 to 178 during 1881-90. 

In so far as the very round about methods I have been obliged 
to adopt throw light upon the facts, they all go to confirm Mr. Noel 
Humphreys’s guarded contention, that ‘statistics do not entirely 
‘“‘ support the assertion that factory employment is the main cause 
‘ of the high rate of infant mortality in Lancashire.” Liverpool 
(registration district), with the highest rate of infant mortality, has 
a low percentage of married women occupied; the factory towns 
generally have their rate raised as compared with other towns by 
the absence of any large proportion of the servant keeping 
classes; and in these factory districts there are differences in 
infant mortality rates which do not correspond to differences in 
proportions of. married women occupied. 

Let me here guard against misapprehension. I take it as an 
indisputable fact that the industrial employment of married women 
with young children isan evil. I am not arguing that the employ- 
ment of married women under such circumstances is not proved 
to be injurious; statistical evidence of such a fact is not necessary. 
The point is this, that in towns where an unusually high propor- 
tion of married women are occupied in factories, it does not follow 
that an unusually high proportion of mothers of infants under 1 
year are employed, or even that the children of the mothers at 
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work are more neglected than those of unemployed mothers 
an the same position; and it is possible that some of the causes 
at work in districts with high rates of infant mortality and low 
percentages of married women occupied are also at work in some of 
the factory districts. And there is nothing so likely to weaken 
the power and to relax the efforts of the medical officers of health, 
as the easy going policy of a sanitary committee which believes 
itself entitled to attribute high death-rates to the moral habits of 
the community, quite apart from such factors as overcrowding and 
bad sanitary conditions. 

In the Labour Department report on the statistics of employ- 
ment of women and girls, it was shown thatin 18 towns employing 
a high percentage of women in the textile and clothing trades, the 
minimum percentage of married and widowed women occupied 
between 25 and 45 years of age had fallen during the decade 1881-91 
-in every case exceptin Burnley. I have since ascertained the actual 
decline in the employment.of married women in three of the 
Rochdale districts. I have also found the percentage of infants in 
these three districts whose mothers were returned as occupied 
married women. 


Table showing the Percentage of Married Women Occupied, and the 
Percentage of Infants returned as Infants of Occupied Married 
Women, in 1881 and 1891, in Whitworth, Wardleworth, and Bletchin- 
worth Sub-Registration Districts of Rochdale. 




















Number Salaun , Number ses 
of oe of as Children of 
Married Women.) Qccupied. Infants. ifairian Wome 
7 1881 .... 3,704 a5)5 544 27°6 
Whitworth seeeneee 20 tee 3,297 28°2 408 ER? 
LS81%2.. 3,532 rhe 515 28°3 
Wardleworth .... Jit ae 3,441 26°7 437 20°4 
é 1881-...: 1,390 26°7 206 16°5 
Bletchinworth yA Ls 1,442 23°4 146 82 





The percentage of infants returned as children of occupied 
married women is in every case considerably less than the per- 
centage of married women returned as occupied, and it has also 
diminished to a much greater extent during the decade. On the 
other hand it must be remembered that 7f the mortality is much 
higher among the infants of occupied married women, the death- 
rate, always bigher in the first month of existence, might be the 
cause of the percentage of infants of occupied married women 
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being lower compared with the total infants than the percentage 
of married women returned as occupied. 

To arrive at the truth we ought to be able to find from the 
census the real proportion of married women occupied; and in 
registering the deaths of infants under 1 year, the occupation of 
the mother within (say) six months before the birth of the child 
and during the period after its birth would have to be stated. 

At present only the occupation of the father is given. 

Apart from the statistics of infant mortality, it does not seem 
possible to secure any trustworthy statistics which might throw — 
light on the effects of the industrial employment of women and 
girls on health. 

After marriage the patients at our hospitals are generally 
described merely as wives, the occupation of the husband being 
given, and the occupation of the wife before marriage is of course 
not noted. But much of the injury done to young girls by work- 
ing long hours under unhealthy conditions only shows itself in an 
acute form after marriage. 

There is also another reason why no trustworthy statistics of 
the effect of industrial employment on women’s health are forth- 
coming: a large proportion of the young women and girls 
employed in our large towns as domestic servants, shop assistants, 
and (to a |less extent) dressmakers come from the country. If 
attacked by any severe illness they are always removed from 
their employers’ premises, and, if possibley sent back to their 
friends in the conntry. The death certificate in such cases 
would probably contain no reference to occupation, as after a 
long illness the girl would be regarded as having been of no 
occupation. | 

Out of 476 female shop assistants in representative West End 
streets in 1891, | 


28 per cent. were born in London. 


18 »3 ” > Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, or Berk- 
shire. 
10 » s 3 Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, 


Oxfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedford- 
_ shire, or Cambridgeshire. 


19 3 99 Pa Essex, Suffolk, or Norfolk. 
15 » . 35 Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire, Devonshire, or Cornwall. 
4 » 19 3 Herefordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, or Warwickshire. 
3 ” » ry Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, or Leicester- 
shire. 
4 ” » » Lancashire, Cheshire, or Yorkshire. 
5 » 9 # Wales or Monmouthshire. 


3 af 5 = The Northern Counties, Scotland, or Ireland. 
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I see no way of reforming our industrial statistics of health 
except by the efforts of private persons, and few medical men 
with large numbers of working class patients can spare time for 
such investigations. Patient follows patient so rapidly that there 
is barely time to ascertain the disease that requires cure, and none 
to go into questions of its origin. 

The establishment of anthropometrical laboratories in every 
large industrial centre, could alone enable us to arrive at the 
knowledge we ought to have of the effect of the half-time system 
on the physique of children, and—even more important perhaps 
—the effect of full time on the Rabies of girls between 14 
and 18. 

I have hitherto made no mention of the Factory Returns, 
Until last year, the Factory Returns since 1840, although no 
doubt valuable for the purposes for which they were obtained, 
are almost valueless so far as any question of the industrial 
employment of women is concerned. The annual returns which 
have now to be made will be more and more valuable every 
year, mainly because they are at once being applied to many 
practical purposes by the department compiling them. It is 
this point, of the importance of wsing statistics, on which I wish 
finally to lay stress. From the statistical point of view it is 
necessary, for nothing else can secure the improvement of the 
methods of collecting and classifying the information required. 
And the application of our statistics should be local as well as 
imperial. It is therefore most desirable that both the Census 
Returns and the Factory Returns should give as full information 
as possible of the extent of employment in each of our large urban 
sanitary districts and in the sub-regiStration districts of London. 
Hvery medical officer should have such information ready to hand ; 
and such a publication, by eliciting criticism from persons with 
local knowledge, would most certainly result in a general improve- 
ment of our methods of classification. 

In illustration of the need for such local knowledge, one or two 
difficulties in the way of obtaining correct information in my own 
’ branch of investigation may be mentioned. I have occupied much 
of your time in examining the deficiencies of other people’s 
statistics, when perhaps there might seem to be ample scope for 
criticism nearer home. I have concentrated my attention on the 
effect of the industrial employment of women on health, when such 
questions as its effect on the wages and employment of men, the 
commercial value of women’s work, the social loss or gain resulting 
from their employment, come more within my own province. My 
excuse must be that very little exact information on such subjects 
can be obtained from persons who have no knowledge, and can 
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have no knowledge of the relation their little world bears to the 
other little worlds which go to make up the town they live in; under 
such circumstances the sun is generally regarded as going round 
the earth. One instance only need be given of the kind of error 
which arises from the want of local knowledge. 

About six weeks ago a statement appeared in one of the news- 
papers that the employment of married women was increasing in 
Rochdale. I have here shown that it is almost certain that between 
1881 and 1891 the employment of married women in Rochdale 
diminished. It is possible that since 1891 a tendency in a different 
direction has shown itself; but my point is this, that under 
certain circumstances the employment of married women may be 
diminishing in the town and yet seem to the operative to be 
increasing in the factory. Given a marked decline in the branch 
of trade under consideration, and before very long the influx of 
girls and young women will cease; mills will be closed and new 
ones will not be opened, and it will be the older and more 
necessitous women who will seek employment in the mills still 
running. What is really an abandonment of the trade by the 
younger women, has the appearance inside the mill of an increased 
employment of married women. 

Similarly it is frequently stated that the employment of women 
is increasing, and that they are taking some branch of trade away 
from men into their own hands. 

Now it frequently happens that the town in which the women, 
when the matter is Jooked at in the factory alone, seem to have 
taken possession of the trade, is one in which, relatively to 
population, the employment of women in that trade has decreased. 
A better paying trade withdraws the men from the trade in 
which they are competing with women, and the women are left to 
run it; but at the same time the higher wages earned by the men 
in the other trade enable them to support their wives at home, to 
keep their children longer at school, and it may be to find them 
openings in a different eanien of Lniplogent 

Thus it was pointed out in the Labour Department report on 
the statistics of employment of women, that the large towns in 
Lancashire in which the highest proportion of the femalé popula- 
tion were cotton operatives, viz., Burnley and Blackburn, were 
(with the exception of Oldham) those in which the highest pro- 
portion of the cotton operatives were men and boys; and that 
those in which the lowest proportion of the female population 
were cotton operatives, viz., Salford and Marchester, were those 
in which the highest Psonic of the cotton operatives were 
women and girls. 

The points therefore to which I wish to call the attention of 
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those interested in the improvement of our industrial statistics, 
are as follows :— 


(1.) That the information relating to occupations of women 
aud girls contained in the schedules filled in at the 
Census is sufficiently trustworthy to justify greater 
efforts and expense in its tabulation. 

(2.) That the occupations of married women should te 
separately tabulated. 

(3.) That the particulars of the occupations of women and 
girls at different age-periods, both in the Census and 
Factory returns, should be published for all urban 
sanitary districts with over 50,000 inhabitants, and 
for the Potteries, which although nominally an agegre- 
gate of small towns, is really one large town employing 
persons under exceptional conditions. 

(4.) That, if pogsible, the classification of the larger women’s 
industries should be sub-divided so as to separate 
persons working under conditions differing so widely 
as to necessitate different legislative treatment, should 
legislative treatment have to be applied. 


With regard to health statistics, | would merely point out that 
we have no official statistics connecting the industrial occupation 
of women and girls with its effects on health ina trustworthy 
manner. With regard to the deaths of infants under 1 year, 
this I think might fairly be asked for. 
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APPENDIX. 


TasLE I,.—Showing for the whole of England and Wales the Number of Females per 
1891, according to the Census of these Years, 








Per 10,000 Females of 



























































Occupation. 
1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. 1851, 

Domestic, in-door servant ........... 1,209 1,231 1,375 1,239 1,084 
Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 363 358 352 389 364 
Goon tion gtbae micah) aed | 5 ate ee ae ee 
Washing and bathing service _.... 162 177 193 214, 193 
Schoolmistress, teacher, pro-. = 

fessor, Lecbarer .ccsrc-cccoterterssan i ae ee oe. oe oe 
Charwoman,ajeasusce tee 92 92 89 84: 77 
Tailoress ssesssesssesecesesssessersoersoncsseen 78 53 43 35 25 
Worsted, stuff manufacture ........ 61 64 71 65 80 
Woollen cloth So Nate een 54 59 65 64 66 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 

attendant, and subordinate 47 38 35 38 37 

medical Service “iiessssscagsceeeonss 
Shirt maker, seamstress we... 46 82 91 99 86 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker .... 40 36 30 51 42 
Draper, linendraper, mercer ....... 40 i aoe 22 15 9 
Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate | 

maker, dealer si ctgnchdbteant coat } 40 26 26 = 1? 
Lodging, boarding house keeper 39 33 25 22 24, 
Inn, hotel servant ......ssccescscecees: 39 26 23 18 46 
Toepncmmmemt 4) 
coat | ee cafe Peecageye ec 

Total for above occupations ....} 2.775 2,811 2,993 3,006 2,839 
Textile worker, factory worker fe = 

(undefined ) Ce cen ae } a 14 = ae ° 
Machinist (undefined) ........0...... 19 mates 24 rove Bee 
Other occupations ....... Depa 634 572 616 588 622 

Total for all occupations _........ 3,442 3,405 3,658 3,608 3,466 





* See note 





















and above 10 Years. 





Increase or Decrease on Previous Decade. 
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ooo above 10 Years of Age Engaged in Occupations in 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 
mth the Decennial Increases or Decreases. 





| 1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. LORS al 
y In- De- | In- De- In- De- In- De- 
a rease. | crease. | Crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. 
7 w |—22| .. |—744 | #186 F155 Domestic, in-door servant 
| rT 5 + 6 — 37 | 25 Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 
_ 49 ae ~ 715 | 58 Cotton, cotton goods manufac- 
ture 
| - 15 ap G tie uae bee St Washing and bathing service 
z +15 + 5 + 10 Schoolmistress,- teacher, pro- 
| fessor, lecturer 
i... * + 3 + 5 + 7 Charwoman 
4 ek nO. bed 8 + 10 Tailoress 
a ee S. wi 7 ar 6 — 15 Worsted, stuff manufacture 
d =f — 6|\*+ 1 — 2] Woollen cloth B 
| Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 
+ 3 — 3i+ 1 attendant, and subordinate 
medical service 
—-36| «.. |- 9 — §|\+ 18 Shirt maker, seamstress 
+ 6 ee Bf |r 9 Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker 
Tif + 7 + 6 Draper, linendraper, mercer 
ra) Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 
maker, dealer 
+ 8 —- 3 — 2 | Lodging, boarding house keeper 
+ 8 eB ea, — 28 | Inn, hotel servant 
Lar rye _ 33 aor Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 
facture 
— 19 ap abeg od Agricultural labourer, farm ser- 
vant 
‘a Es | — 36 — 182 — 73 | +167 Total for above occupations 
by Textile worker, factory worker 
_ a Mig EEC OP (undefined) 
a 
| + 11 — 16 |\+ 24 Machinist (undefined) 
| +62 — 44|% 28 wu. |— 34 | Other occupations 
| +37 — 253 | 50 +142 Total for all occupations 
ih 
4 
ay p. 222 
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TaBLe I Contd.— Showing for the whole of England and Wales the Number of 
am 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, according to the Census 





Occupation. 


Domestic in-door servant ............ 
Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 


Cotton, cotton goods manufac- 
BUA TG Bhageh iasih kite viastea shscaaemcd! 


Washing and bathing service 


Schoolmistress, teacher, profes- 
eorplocturer- 3 speek ee 


SSHAT WOME cacoacdeaste ieee eemeetr ae: 
Pailoress™ ini ules eee 
Worsted, stuff manufacture ........ 
Woollen, cloth oS ne Wr ee 


Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 
attendant, and subordinate 
medical servicesnn. nee 


Shirt maker, seamstress ...........00- 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker .... 
Draper, linendraper, mercer ........ 


Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 
maker, denlerde:isc ante 


Lodging, boarding house keeper 
Inn; hotel servant </2:,)..cssne. 


Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 
EUS A eo pee Lat eet (Mester Mone, 


Agricultura] labourer, farm ser- 
WRG re event ov ausintands. Sneshveh@ooacce: 


Total for above occupations ... 
Textile worker, factory worker 
RUTHER ire ck roailaess Sreatiorvas 


Machinist (undefined) .............. 
Other Occupations ‘s.....:.s000000ecdsee- 


Total for all occupations............ 










Per 10,000 Females 10 and 















































1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. 1851. 
665 702 927 824 624. 
108 67 48 60 71 
305 278 - 377 411 321 

ir 9 9 11 10 
Sy ae 37 22 14 4, 
2 1 1 f 
32 12 g 8 7 
87 78 124. 101 127 
32 31 63 65 86 
8 11 16 20 20 
28 17 18 25 25 
8 4 3 2 1 
6 3 2 2 1 
5 5 6 5 22 
23 26 cia 86 123 
8 15 35 58 140 
1,365 1,296 1,724 1,692 1,583 _ 
12 11 31 18 3 
6 2 9 a 
243 197 356 436 562 











2,120 





2,146 


2,148 





* See note 
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Females per 10,000, between 10 and 15 Years of Age, engaged in Occupations 


of these Years, with the Decennial Increases or Decreases. — 


‘under 15 Years of Age. 















































1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. pegs eaaorr 
Tn- De- In- De- In- De- TIn- De- 
crease. Erne crease, | crease. | Crease. | Crease. | Crease. | crease. 
ep 37 |... |—225 |F103) -.... | 200 Domestic in-door servant 
+ 41 +19 — 12 — 47 | Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 
+ 27 EP on — 34|+ 90 ee cotton goods manufac- 
|+ 2 a Bed Washing and bathing service 
e. +15 rey + 10 Schoolmistress, teacher, profes- 
sor, lecturer 
ae 1) , mae —~ 1 .»  |— 7 | Charwoman 
| 20 + 3 ele 1 see SS eek Tailoress 
aT 69)... — 46 | 23 — 26 Worsted, stuff manufacture 
ar (1 — 382 — 2 — 27 | Woollen, cloth bs 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 
attendant, and subordinate 
medical service 
i - 3 — m3 — 4 Shirt maker, seamstress 
at 11 ey ree ly sc ehh aS ae Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker 
| 4 + 1 uF 1 aries Draper, linendraper, mercer 
; Grocer, tea, coffee, | chocolate 
+ + 1 thas maker, dealer 
ote Lodging, boarding house keeper 
— 41i* 7 — 17 | Inn, hotel servant 
ete sto _ 99 — 37 eae satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 
facture 
ny ate _ 93 _— 92 Agricultural labourer, farm ser- 
vant 
+ 69 —428 | 32| ... |+109 Total for above occupations 
“Aas aaa Pa mene Wesretrclas wuckertixctner Aro 
a x extile worker, factory worker 
- 1 ZO PAS eo cnt per LO eS cr, (undefined) Oe 
+ 4 ow Ft OD lens. Machinist (undefined) 
+ 46 — 159 — 80 —126 | Other occupations 
+120 —614 — 26 — 2 Total for all occupations 
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-Taste I Contd.—-Showing for the whole of England and Wales the Number of 
Occupations in 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, according to the 


re 
Per 10,000 Females 15 and 






























































Occupation. 
1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. 1851. 

Domestic, in-door servant ............ 2,744. 2,933 2,970 2,671 2,237 
Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 732 642 579 673 686 
a ee 580 592 634 587 
Washing and bathing SELVICe......-. 130 113 105 120 106 
Schoolmistress, teacher sane | Plies 4 on 

sor, lecturer spstetanth the nates = a Maer 166 150 105 
Ghar wowand: aces: ctsccacsedevepstanvontnnessecs 24 22 22 '.93 ee 
MT ail OTeAS  saivecnsseeadeceeetee ree eee adattest 148 84 BO at 52 37 
Worsted, stuff manufacture ........ 117 124 127 115 145 
Woollen, cloth +3 Pec eek 106 120 122 106 99 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 

attendant, and subordinate 18 4, 4, 5 3 

MeAical SCPVICE.....+srsereereseeres 
Shirt maker, seamstress ....... feceatee 45 92 85 99 97 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker .... 83 67 a 76 66 
Draper, linendraper, mercer ........ 91 67 49 32 - 16 
Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 

maker, Gear... -esernsartareonaeerte i at. i ip o 8 
Lodging, boarding house keeper 4 4, A, 2 3 
Inn, hotel servant ...... Piaecaveavckect 93 69 61 45 121 
Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- : 

Sepang co Vek eres echo enema TR 2h 
Aicltwsl labours farmer} gp | gi | 0p | aan | 485 

Total for above occupations ....| 5,242 5,317 5,199 SALT 4,902 
Textile worker, factory worker 

(undefined) et ace ls } 2 2 - 27 : 8 
Machinist (undefined) ese. 4,2, ile 67 1 
Other Occupations «seers 1,017 846 808 731 742 

Total for all occupations _........ 6,336 6,214 6,123 5,936 5,652 





-* See note 
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: Females per 10,000 above 15 Years and under 25 Years of Age, engaged in 
Census of these Years, with the Decennial Increases or Decreases. 





under 25 Years of Age. 














Increase or Decrease on Previous Decade. 












































1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. Bega etorL 
In- De- In- De- In- De- In- De- 
crease. | crease. | crease. | crease..| crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. 
Eyeon .3; “r299 |. ~:.. +434 Domestic, in-door servant 
“r 63 <= 94 — 73 | Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 
Cotton, cotton goods manufac- 
* ad mes Weeks ture 
. i 8 wrt [Io Pe Ia Washing and bathing service 
| Schoelmistress, teacher, profes-' 
ae aia mes + 16 hes sor, lecturer. 
ie aap pas Te ae t= Ath > Oharwomalt 
T 25 BE toys + 15 Tailoress 
rn + 12 we |= 3O| Worsted, stuff manufacture 
iy + 16 Leet Woollen, cloth a 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 
= Pe 8 attendant, and subordinate 
medical service 
—- Zit 7 — 44|\"* 2 Shirt maker, seamstress 
+ 16 ses |= 25 | 10 Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker 
+ 18 17 + 16 Draper, linendraper, mercer. 
< Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 
+ 5 + 1 ae maker, dealer 
Tae + 2 — 14} Lodging, boarding house keeper 
+ § + 16 — 76 Inn, hotel servant 
* Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 
ne Pitts fe facture. 
as Agricultural labourer, farm ser- 
Ee, 8 —113 233 oe, ~ 
— 75 | +118 + 22 +275 Total for above occupations 
Textile worker, factory worker 
+ 22 Meee ae { (undefined) 
ae + 66 - 1 Machinist (undefined) 
+ 38 + 77 — 77 | Other occupations 
+ 91 +187 +284 _ Total for all occupations 
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TABLE I Contd.—Showing for the whole of England and Wales the Nugnber of 
1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, according to the Census 





Per 10,000 Females 25 and 




































































Occupation. 

; 1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. 1851. 
A | eS, a. — a. _———— —_—_——— —_—_—— 
Domestic, in-door servant ........... 902 845 985 915 897 
Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 331 Tile 411 462 415 
pee cotton goods pieaoree 258 280 284. | 279 229 
Washing and bathing service........ 164 185 209! 227 208 
Schoolmistress, teacher, Enotes} 137 121 120 11 118 

BOP; MOCUULED adress .octaseaspeicstacreacs 
Charwoman .........cscee seueaceoseoen Tse! 102 100 95 89 82 
PAULOLERS “aescsesececserastenssasensysesnesase se: 66 55 50 40 28 
Worsted, stuff manufacture ........ 45 52 55 53 58 
Woollen, cloth sr os Sat ebaaereet 51 54 53 53 50 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid | 

attendant, and subordinate 48 23 18 20 21) a 

Meical SELVICE.........000000s00ers 
Shirt maker, seamstress ...........000 39 79 92 107 93 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker .... 33 33 26 56 45 
Draper, linendraper, mercer ........ 35 24 19 14 9 
Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate ; 

maker, dealer es acgutede eters \ a ee | 28 19 
Lodging, boarding house keeper 38 29 21 | 20 23 
Inn, hotel: servant’ \.-..s,ncncuwaeenee 39 22 15.09 15 30 
Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 

fecture. speieas det osetia nabesamnptceteaseenas } ao 35 57 88 96 | 
Agricultural labourer, farm ser- } 18 31 59 84 125 

VATU gisionaressbacccesterasete cone es «catia \ 
Total for above occupations ........ 2,363 2,363 2,579 ae 2,656 2,546 a 
Textile worker, factory worker oe _ 

(undefined) 4 oe aha \ 7 a» ee 4 
Machinist (undefined)  ................ 17 8 sis 
Other occupations wuss itso 573 519 528 
Tutal for all occupations .........0006 2,960 2,990 3,155 a 3,168 3,078 
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Females per 10,000 between 25 and 45 Years of Age, engaged in Occupations in 
of these Years, with the Decennial Increases or Decreases. 





under 45 Years of Age. 





Increase or Decrease on Previous Dezade. 









































































































Occupation. 





1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. 
In- De- In- De- In- De- In- De- 
-} crease. | Crease. | crease. | crease, | crease. | crease. | crease, | Crease, 
rs 7 |... —140 | +70 + 18 Domestic, in-door servant 
— 40 — 40 — 5/7 |\* 47 Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 
at Cotton, cotton goods manufac- 
— 92 = 5) § 
' 2 4\%* 5 + 50 sae 
— 2/ — 15 ‘| — 27 |+ 19 Washing and bathing service 
+16 +4 op hey ~ | f Schoolmistress, teacher, profes- 
. : sor, lecturer 
7+ 2 +5 + 6 7, Charwoman 
+11 +5 +10 + 12 Tailoress 
me? lig. t— Sek Ke -2 sae 3 | Worsted, stuff manufacture 
— 3| +1 : + 3 Woollen, cloth re 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 
+5 S - 2 q attendant, and subordinate 
medical service 
—40| ... |-— 73 — 75 |\+ 14 Shirt maker, seamstress 
+7 eco.) it Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker 
+5 + 5 a5 Draper, linendraper, mercer 
+92 Wale 4 Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 
> maker, dealer 
. +8 aoe S8 ee 3 | Lodging, boarding house keeper 
+3 + 4 15 | Inn, hotel servant 
: Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 
7d ma rey facture | 
ac Lee _ 39 ey Agricultural labourer, farm ser- 
vant 
— 216 — 77 |*+110 Total for above occupations 
; Textile worker, factory worker 
aad eae a Ay (undefined) 
ae - +16 Machinist (undefined) 
— 23 | +40 — 26 | Other occupations 
— 255 — 13 |+90 Total for all occupations 
on p. 222. 
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Tasie I Contd.—Showing for the whole of England and Wales the Number of Females 
1871, 1881, and 1891, according to the Census of 





Per 10,c00 Females 45 and 
Occupation. 
1891. 1881.* 1871. 1861. 1851. 
Domestic, in-door servant ........... 479 453 663 533 470 
iMilliner, dressmaker, staymaker 218 265 257 216 151 
Cotton, cotton gregh ie: 87 101 100 89 33 
EEO Taner sats ew aseasescceskcanccoerraiate 
Washing and bathing service........ 297 341 372 412 ~ 380 
Schoolmistress, teacher, profes- 53 58 88 100 108 
sor, Lecturer 2..:4atgeieneeee 
Charworaan |.3:.c.). ss. cane eae ee 213 215 194. 186 mee vs 
Tarloress iicccsenousecheass Maeeaeeee tees 58 50 42 30 21 
Worsted, stuff manufacture ........ 16 20 18 16 20 
Woollen, cloth 55 CL 21 25 30 39 14 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 
attendant, and subordinate 102 106 96 106 109 
medical service........ Silakeeeeteee 
Shirt maker, seamstress ............5..: 73 110 134 130 103 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker 17 22 22 36 27 
Draper, linendraper, mercer ........ 19 13 12 9 6 
Crocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 73 50 51 50 40 
maker, dealer <iliadsnstgsusttere« 
Lodging, boarding house keeper 102 86 64 56 61 
Inn, hotel servantinsc. fareiueee 10 4, 4, 3 * 
oe satin, velvet, ribbon mena 31 347 50 68 65 
BOUTS 35. oe sconces dcescsyeseeeipepeeened 
Agricultural labourer, farm ee 26 47 60 86 107 
BENING Putin ielcsivess ectasves ansensahete meee 
Total for above occupations .. 1,885 2,008 2.255 2,165 1,977 
Textile worker, factory worker 
(undefined) Lote RES } 3 . a ° : 
Machinist (undefined)  ............4. 6 2 3 pet 
Other occupations } Accszeays.celse.s. 602 598 659 624, 659 
Total for all occupations ........ 2,497 2,608 2,927 2,795 2,639 













































































* See note 
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1891. 1881.* 
, q is. De- In- ee 
| crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. 
+ 26 we [270 
me |— 74 \+. 1 
“i 
ie... |— 44 ees 
f a — 28 
me. |— 2|* 21 
/ 8 :S 
| yal ta 
a 
| — 4/* 10 
| Poi 37 — 24 
| ed. aed: 
| + 6 = alee 
if 23 ele 
| rte + 22 
-.... |— 716 suse 
if — 24 13 
| —118 — 252 
if eal q maa! 5 
: 4 — f 
| - 4 — 64 
1 
i: —111 —319 


5 on p. 222. 























1871. 
In- De- 
crease. crease. 

+130 
+ 41 
‘-- 11 
— 40 
— 44 
+ 8 
+ 12 
+ 2 
ean 
— 70 
ft 4 
eae ee 
+ 3 
+ 1 
+ 8 
+ 1 
— 18 
— 26 
+ 90 
+ 4 
+ 8 
+ 35 
+132 














Increase or Decrease on Previous Decade. 











1861. 
In- De- 
crease. | crease. 
+ 63 
+ 65 
+ 6 
+ 32 

— 6 
+ 9 
+ 9 
a 
—- oOo 
+ 27 
+ 9 
+ 3 
+ 10) 
— go 
aye 
+ 3 
— 24 
+188 
+ 3 
— 35 
+156 





Sick 
3 attendant, 











er 10,000 between 45 and 65 Years of Age, engaged in Occupations mm 1851, 1861, 


Occupation. 











- — 


Domestic, in-door servant 
Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 


Cotton, cotton goods manufac- 
ture 


Washing and bathing service 


Schoolmistress, teacher, profes- 
sor, lecturer 


Charwoman 

Tailoress 

Worsted, stuff manufacture 
Woollen, cloth i 

midwife, invalid 
and subordinate 
medical service 


nurse, 


Shirt maker, seamstress 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker 
Draper, linendraper, mercer 


Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 
maker, dealer 


Lodging, boarding house keeper 
Inn, hotel servant 


Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 
facture 


Agricultural labourer, farm ser- 
vant 


Total for above occupations 
Textile workers, factory workers 
(undefined) 
Machinist (undefined) 


Other occupations 


Total for all occupations 
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TaBLE I Contd.—Showing for the whole of England and We ales the Number of Females 
1881, and 1891, according to the Census of these 
EE A SE SN TE PSE I SP ES PSY EE IS PE SIT A TSR EY a 


Per 10,000 Females of 
























































Occupation. 
1891. LS7a: 1861. 185]. 
Domestic in-door servant ......... 276 605 463 365 
Milliner, dressmaker, staymaker 94 110 95 58 
Gate cotton goods aera 13 33 51 54. 
EE Ate Re oe RMON oat 2 
Washing and bathing service 200 325 314 287 
Schoolnistress, teacher, profes- 

BOF, LOCUTED jcccsteemrcee eee } a0 ad a By 
Charwoman .;...cs.cte eee 129 145 163 135 
Pailoress | 2. a.c0e cee ihe. 30 25 18 14 
Worsted, stuff manufacture ....... 3 5) 10 17 
Woollen, cloth - Tee Be 5 22 38 43 
Sick nurse, midwife, invalid) | 

attendant, and subordinate }/ 93 134 139 129 

Medical Service.........cevercrers 
Shirt maker, seamstress ..........0.... 93 137 121 87 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker ... 9 18 22 17. 
Draper, linendraper, mercer ...... | 9 8 8 5 
Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 63 5 58 AL 

maker, desler, 5.202... 

Lodging, boarding house keeper 81 60 56 55 
Inn, hoteles ant aec.ce eee 2 2 1 2 
Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- \ 13 35 «45 46 

PHCTULB USS), cisaseNcualeentteee Bs 
Agricultural labourer, farm cde 19 66 “100 121 

AUD acentsrstseancaia tees ssuswessshesener sort 

Total for above occupations ...| 1,148 1,879 1,803. - 1,546 
Textile worker, factory Aeon 9 ll 9 5 

(undefined) bia CRU La ay 
Machinist (undefined)  ..........00. 1 1 ens 
Other occupations osc ov 447 702 708 699 

Total for all occupations............ 1,598 2,593 2,520 2,250 

* See note 


1S I ETS SS I EEE OA SE IS NRRL ELL IDOL CIE DELI ELLE D LED LDL LLIN, ELLE ABBA OR 


& 


. % 
per 10,000 of and above 65 Years of Age engaged in Occupations in 1851, 1861, 1871, 
; curs, with the Decennial Increases or Decreases. 





| crease. 











De- 
crease. 





































































































1881.* 1871. 1861. 
In- De. In- De- In- De- 
crease. crease. crease, crease, crease, crease. 
—348 +142 + 98 

+ 15 + 37 
— 20 — 713 —- 3 
— §2 — 19 |\* 57 
— 38 —- 4\+ 4 
ww |—- I3|* 2 + 28 
+1 + 7 + 4 
—- @Qg — og — 7 
— 73 — 16 — Od 
— 40 — 5\{* 10 
— 173 |\* 16 + 34 
6 — Zit 5 
ee +) 3 
eee —~ 4\+ 14 
+16 - + 4 + 1 
— {\-F .1 — 7 
— 10 — 70 — 7 
— 22 — 34 —27 
—570\*- 76 $257 
— 9i*-.2 + 4 
— 4|\* 1 ‘ oe 
— 485 — 6\* 9 
—765 + 73 eee +270 eore 
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Occupation. 





Domestic in-door servant 
Millinery, dressmaker, staymaker 


Cotton, cotton goods manufac- 
ture 


Washing and bathing service 


Schoolmistress, teacher, profes- 
sor, lecturer 


Charwoman 

Tailoress 

Worsted, stuff manufacture 
Woollen, cloth a 


Sick nurse, midwife, invalid 
attendant, and _ subordinate 
medical service 


Shirt maker, seamstress 
Shoe, boot, patten, clog maker 
Draper, linendraper, mercer 


Grocer, tea, coffee, chocolate 
maker, dealer 


Lodging, boarding house keeper 
Inn, hotel servant 


Silk, satin, velvet, ribbon manu- 
facture 


Agricultural labourer, farm ser- 
vant 


Total for above occupations 

Textile worker, factory worker 
(undefined) 

Machinist (undefined) 


Other occupations 


Total for all occupations 
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TABLE I1.—Showing for the more Important Industries employing Female Labour, the N mba 
_ of Factories and. Workshops under the 1878 Act, and the Total Number of Women ana i 
Girls Employed therein, according to the Factory and Workshop Return of Persons 

Employed, 1895; and also the Total Number of Women and Girls returned as Ooonsriedl 


at the Census, 1891, together with the Number Returned as Employer, Employed, on 
Working on Own Account. | 


Factory Returns, 1895. 


Census Returns, 1891. 





Number of Employed in Women and Girls. 
Industry. 
Factori 
aa Work- ertecee: Work- | and pom iim- Em- On Own Others 
tories. shops. shops. tere Occupied. | ployers.| ployed. | Account. 
Cotiontsn5. 2,658 |) 308,121 | ) — | 332,784) 127)323,539| 591) 8,529 
Wools 1,590 63,740 ez: 645294| 86) 62,463 115 | 1,630 
Worsted ........ 701 71,902 \ ; 
fog 69,6 16 | 67,90 83 6 

Shoddy ...... 24 4,832 os oe Bas ea 
OLAX </ sche oe 81 5,192 cre 51592 O Re So 2A, 229 
Hemp ‘ctmas2 82 3,282 eo | 
of WHOS cule eene 14 je 033 1,205 F 7,551 —- 2,333 5] 2,157 2 16a 
Cocoanut | 

ADVE vss ae | We, Fe 
yD ees, 527 22,996 | | oS 31,811 32 | 30,405 156 | 1,218 
Lace (Not- 

tingham - 245 2,833 —_ 14,143 — — Sas a, 

shire) .... 
Hosiery ......., 800 | ) 20,879 | } a 30,887| 415] 27,666) 1,361 1,445) 
China and E 

earthen - 885 — 24,411); — 24,4114 21,772 35 | 21,041 58| 63 

WAre 1.00... 
Class ene 359 — 1,878). — 1,878 A Ve big) Wise oper 20 
Tailoring........ 236 | 6,819 | 28,273) 26099| 54,372] 89,224| 929] 77,472] 5,628) 5,19 
Hatsandcaps| 175 | 583 | 10,592] 6,147) 16,7394) 12,585 99| 11,873 190| 43 
Millinery, } 

mantle, | 

apne a 175 | 20,765 | 18,082 116,539 184,621] 415,961 |21,918 |223,357 |186,634|34,051 

dress-| 

making J 
Shirt and 

linen col- |} 93] 368 | 10,049] 5,776| 18,825] 52,943] 458 | 32,614'| 18,678| 6,198 

DOG \ieeereees 
Boots and 

shoes ae 3,684 | 21,584] 10,078 | 31,612] 46,141 | 1,170) 41,644] 1,300) 2,02 
Paper, 

printing, /g144| 661 | 46,687| 3,822| 50,459] 50,476) 872) 44,952| 420) 4,733] 

ery, &c. 




















Number of Women and Girls 
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Tasie I1I—Showing for London and Twenty-Sever, Large Towns (Urban 
Sanitary Districts) the Number of Births, the Number of Deaths of Infants 
under 1 Year, and the Number of Deaths of Infants under 1 Year in every 
1,000 Births, during the Five Years 1889-93 ; together with the Number 
of Females above 10 Years of Age in 1891, and the Number of Females 


Returned as In-door Domestic Servants in 1891 in those Towns. 






































Number | Number of Number of Female Female 
of Deaths of Shen hea aie Population In-door 
Towns. Births of Infants |» 1 Year, per above Domestic 
> {under ] Year,| 4.000 Births, | 10 Years of Age,} Servants, 
1889-93. | 1889-93. "1889-93. 1891. 1891. 
Donde sss iw 660,690 | 102,718 155 1,740,417 238,366 
Brighton... fy) 14,852 2,234 150 53,176 9,828 . 
Portsmouth ......:. 23,914. 3,498 146 63,803 6,999 
Norwich ............-..| 15,985 2,802 176 42,305 4,382 
Plymouth © <...<.-26: 12,564 2,041 162 35,829 4,224 
WSYISEOLe cascssaccce 33,471 4,891 146 94,946 12,307 
“Wolverhampton....) 13,928 2,582 185 31,436 3,136 
Birmingham ........ 74,818 | 13,295 178 188,773 13,827 
Leicester... 26,123 5,387 206 70,806 5,157 
Nottingham ........ 32,133 5,446 169 89,527 7,147 
POR Vy Bi vdtgcsetcet 14,550 2,289 155 36,508 3,613 
Birkenhead............ 16,635 2,826 170 39,428 5,912 
Liverpool > ............ 89,558 | 17,264 193 203,022 19,978 
BONGO sic ccasseredetees: 19,046 35398 178 46,669 2,324 
Manchestev............ 78,466 | 14,740 188 201,088 15,523 
Baril 2:.h.scceaciey 35,041 6,887 194: 78,007 5,082 
OG AME isp sie hEk 19,939 3,648 183 53,063 2,341 
Blackburn ............| 20,016 4,137 207 49,099 2,322 
Presbon sic cicoeks 19,274 4,695 244, 45,179 2,597 
Huddersfield ........) 11,292 1,834 162 40,996 2,913 
EP BITEA Rect eae neers. 11,190 1,900 170 38,481 2,113 
AAO COC daccascser soe: 30,828 5,453 svye 92,145 5,082 
UF Fy Paar ane, 61,479 | 11,071 180 145,899 10,295 
Sheiields Aca 56,802 10,227 180 123,779 11,684 
ahs hea are ene -t 34,758 6,178 178 76,833 7,905 
Sunderland............ 24,374 A287 175 495505 4,763 
Newcastle ............ 32,614 5,488 168 rane we 8,616 
Gartukiarg cts 23,587 3,880 165 46,972 4,995 


ee ee ee 
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TasLeE 1V.—Showing for London and its Sub-Registration Districts, and 
for Registration Districts with 100,000 Inhabitants, and for certain 
Industrial Registration Districts with less than 10,000 Inhabitants in 
England and Wales, the Number of Deaths of Infunts under 1 Year in 
every 1,000 Births, and the Number of Deaths of Children under 5 Years 
to every 1,000 Children living under 5 Years, during the Decades of 
1871-80 and 1881-90. 





























1871-80. 1881-90. 
k: Registration District. Deaths of Deaths per Deaths of Deaths per 
Infants to 1,000 under | Infants to 1,000 under 

1,000 Births. 5 Years. 1,000 Births. 5 Years. 

England and Wales... 149 63°12 14.2 56°82 
d Brot i¥c (cos Renee p tee ere ene OR, 158 72°96 152 68°16 
Ha PP addin gto sc crcragese-s % oes 143 62°91 
1s. Kamina ER ee } es (Pate { 154 62°86 
Poppe AOR Wh 3 ory Sa Me oe eek 161* 65°99* 161 67°53 
BS SCHEISCA 2 irocgentes corcckesnenres 180 74°63 160 73°54 
4. St. George Hanover Square 168 74°96 153 a 1°34 
5. Westminster o.ccccccccccessennest 179 84°98 163 Vey 
6. Marylebone ............010e+eesee: 164 81°gt 148 74°82 
7. Hampstead orcs steerer 136 57 21 117 48°55 
S- WPaneras Girecceriacscutesvar ene 158 72 OF 153 66°51 
Oc Ts GtOM seccenrastssascnssvendewenee 148 66°77 144 6141 
10. ‘Hackmey iiuss:ccmencuss ures 144 60°86 137 60°43 
pe Py ra Co ea ee ae pees 176 92°69 154 99°73 
TPS brand eeses ete ses. teonseanne 203 99°97 226 109°60 
13. Holborn youkeis..t6 case 168 87°33 164 81°63 
14; London, Cuy Ginn. corse 162 82°48 7h 90°03 
Abe SHOred ee hips cmeswoves-saeeonsss.c 159 97°04 168 98°47 
16. Bethnal Green ........ os. 160 78°68 157 45°85 
17 ONY Diverlapel Masses esosecscet 181 95°83 173 84°84 
18. St. George in the East. .... 181 88°54 182 87°74 
19,. Stepney 2 Masasccter ocr 176 85°98 196 99°20 
20> Mile Bind See en. tecctes de 152 72°47 146 69°05 
21° Poplar 2.40.0 see eee 156 93°47 148 67°74 
22. St. Saviour, Southwark .... 169 82°91 166 “8°97 
23. St. Olave, ‘ ae 154 46°18 156 72°88 
24;° Liam Debth |, adivccuss eure 152 71°96 145 67°22 
25. Wandsworth .......000 sco 149 58°31 141 56°54 
26. Oambeorwelliinccvessterusccee 147 58°55 143 59°53 
id NAV EOT WICH thee ctrdes tae ccccase 148 63°79 147 65°62 
BS CLOWIGNAM \cidesatc eee 126 48°47 121 44°61 
HAV ODLWICH "ti set nkst Wensceeee 133 61°28 124 50°82 
38. Croydon .......... secbaudeeetavaeeee 128 47°99 118 45°49 
Poe EC IDRUD I reso ciddeonsoctieseveceete 113 42°27 115 41°95 
PTE EISULLON 10: fs dy ochewosntconsencxt 157 62°58 150 61°34 
Some ortees Leland ts,:...s.0iecse 140 59°12 139 57°61 
97. Southampton ...............0000 138 57°87 135 53°60 
DUS ASP CTTOLU, foe Aes tosses Reoses suet 139 51°47 136 51°90 
LO EECA ONMUOTI . meisencsanssecvacsvoe: 131 45°84 125 49°10 
160. Northampton ........ OE 173 rds 156 60°78 
ROM A ALON wie oa phea st see ovas acetic duedenk it 174 66°11 154 61°06 
ASG. WY CSG ELBIT 20. oecavenvtseserthere. 145 55°54 142 57°74 
DBESe VOL WIC a ibeteneson,cboistosncctsate 188 92°26 166 64°04 








* During the 6 years 1875-80. 
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Tasie LV Conid.—Showing the Number oj Deaths of Infants under 1 Year 
in every 1,000 Births, &e. 



































1871-80. 1881-90. 
Registration District. Deaths of Deaths per Deaths of Deaths per 
Infants to 1,000 under | Infants to 1,Coo under 

1,000 Births. 5 Years. 1,000 Births. 5 Years. 
PERE VMOU oy. n4s2ncraserscnsavnes- 163 75°08 159 71°49 
Pel OC EG MINGLE? ......05-.n0c0eerorner. 142 61°48 128 47°05 
Pee PETES LOM sake svecerseceo.snedanrotieens 168 78°23 156 69°49 
Sab, Barton: Regis .....cscce.scice- 144 62°53 134 52°53 
363. Stoke-upon-Trent. ............ 189 86°76 190 pip ae 
371. Wolverhampton ...............- 161 93°26 161 65°55 
NY AIBA iio sys stardernsceseense. 168 78°43 159 64°29 
373. West Bromwich..... ......... 157 93°53 163 65°61 
UMMM TUCLEY © Sarl ccdasernnonaossprestans 171 84°91 166 68°95 
Seok ing’ & NOrtOn........4,...10.0<0- 128 50°90 127 45°81 
Bee ITMIN GDA. ..0.-cnesnenonnenr- 1/9 86°10 174 74°69 
BRRPER AS UOT dias tvesnacsrinnespsonpsvesost 160 70°75 153 59°63 
BREE OVOUULY. cv. sasecprests coe tevcessenc. 164 68°09 145 53°88 
Bee INICIO, cavsacessacccserensessshers> 169 68°97 151 64:37 
BM LICNCOSL OL assveascnninevarseacasatons 214 92°52 203 78°23 
em SGST ORG crecnces scciarted desaivie. 168 68°40 157 61°00 

DN OLED SNR S Sisnionstaccaseesiss. 184, 79°30 yer 
Radford ty el Eee ee 193 ees } i 19°53 
eI OD OY ss ccetrcsnssctsnezpsstenestars ee 146 63°91 144 56°49 
439. Chesterfield  ......:csssoroe 149 63°76 148 54°70 
Pat SPOCK HON beats scestopnan tic 182 80°33 179 71°85 
A4t4, Macclesfield — ....2...c-.css0+n. 152 62°92 145 56°60 
Ec COUP IELON. os fanaeccsgtantnwencdons- i45 57°78 133 47°85 
BBD PSE ETN CAC ae vacoisyvatnuse'snsents- 133 62°44 145 60°59 
Ree AUP OPPOO! van ncititds-senscoaen: 217 119°29 219 114°25 
454. Toxteth Park. ..........0.... ‘ 165 79°31 
Apa. West Derby~  .....:::.--00.+. } fe 7591 { 157 ae 
PBB EE OSCO Reo: aoninianinmsdebvncsiiees 146 70°51 157 68°70 
Bese | WV PEAY crdeans -cetede rs veessienewns 172 87°28 161 73°38 
5s WAXTU STON... -cf.sccctscescooeees> 151 67°61 145 63°13 
eA O UD Hie ies ih vas sSrsanis ook sac 159 75°46 155 66°00 
SEES TS OEE re ee 167 78°54 163 66°27 
OS ee 163 75°84 159 64°63 
463. Barton-on-Irwell ............ 144 64°07 139 54°15 
BE CROTIGON, pesesiceccssckelecceceseess 163 97°82 161 90°64 
(EOL UISE Ges ODA ona a 184, 95°96 183 85°42 
Brae NLANChEs bers aires. sctecsee nae 190* 103°52* 193 92°84 
Bree PERE WUC eatiten. ocsehervonnavee: 165* 78°94* 156 aga 
468. Ashton-under-Lyne ......... 179 83°81 172 41°91 
BOTA BAIT viscssceaeornncessreie sees 174 84°79 169 46°35 
TU EIUOCTIORIO nc.+sc0:atecsversesueanese- 158 Vp Po 145 58°92 
Be ATARI GUEN s.e.5.c25ea.50c.sesnees 16V 71°78 153 62°64 
PTDL CYS Sabo cons saps ctacccavcodsess 183 "80°45 184 yee: 
OU A MPU CTOG oocysa.00keeesepeiednoneves 130 Leeer: 119 44°15 
EPR ACE DUI, ...xsrnsverscenponneres 191 90°33 178 48°16 
RRC HOTLOG och escinesasvantentssenrsts 158 67°79 152 58°35 
eT CRLOED fan screiasosess-chesersvveys 212 97°85 203 86°40 





* During the 64 years from 1st October, 1874-80. 
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TaBLE LV Contd.—Showing the Number of Deaths of Infants under 1 Year 
in every 1,000 Births, &e. 





1871-80. : 1881-90. 



































Registration District. Heathant Deaths per ; Deathsor Dexha pest 
Infants to T,coo under | Infants to 1,000 under 
1,000 Births. 5 Years. 1,000 Births. 5 Years. 
MOOT Kia ig bel 0 ssc teinaie. corlcned eb aeee 165 74°78 146 57°32 
495. Huddersfield ..).....c. sere. 156 68°23 153 62°21 
OG. SH BLP ax coyotes bees teaeds 157 72°64 147 58°45 
PRO Pera EMP A LON C noite tcecvens dees oi eeate 177 83°71 161 Gairs 
See LMUSIOLD ace agagscrs cedgeanacbarins 192 88°35 174 94°23 
AOE FIGLOECK oop aancssacters eased | 196 94°00 179 73°46 
DOU LAM GY svat gaat on ces estes: Sartre 74°93 160 64°25 
DOT SR LICCAS fe cc evicedeeiecspeereen sesh 188 87°47 174: 72°58 
DOD DCWSROULY cess cea ndvavonessntenerss 181 83°27 165 69°16 
BUG VV GKENELA* soe aacaske keener: 154 69°73 150 62°90 
508. Ecclesall Bierlow ............ 151 69°14 159 64°65 
DOO FSO REMON ss rreccnees cates 183 gi'22 176 TODS. 
BZO SS CULCOALES | ie eheeycese cian 170 hte es 152 60°48 
H21L eral aeeace eee Scares ox ores BS gi. 77°89 167 68°80 
534. Middlesbrough ............00. 152* 70°68 161 68°61 
558; Sunderlandus Anco gee ese 166 79°28 160 71°92 
554. South Shields ................006. 164 79°97 146 62°87 
5555. Gates Weed | cas idencsos0M-sovnters 170 81°53 159 65°88 
5566. Newcastle: 2.2: a dcaeessees 176 81°71 162 68°32 
557. Cr ynemiouth syn, css-ss-orcartons 161 73584 148 59°44 
585, SNOW POE iam cutnerdioe lagers 142 63°15 141 56°34 
BBO PACH ANT er eseesnrtsiaces al iayeastc sas 142 60°69 148 59°84 
DS To POH EY OT arent cons akeenecerers 162 78°00 171 40°78 
588, Merthyr Tydvil -o33-.2..0 153 75°18 164 70°19 
502. S wa gees osc viete doareset 141 69°51 141 61°63 











* During 53 years from 1st October, 1875. 
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Discussion on Miss CoLuer’s Paper. 


Mr. Noet Humpureys said he must in the first place express his 
appreciation of the undoubted value of the paper. There were 
one or two points, however, on which he might say a word in 
defence of the census statistics. First with regard to the state- 
ment of employers and employed, the President would probably’ 
be able to throw light upon the object which the census committee 
had in view when they recommended that this addition should be 
made to the census schedule. It was an entirely new subject of 
inquiry, and he should like it to be understood how extremely 
difficult it was to make people understand how they were to fill up 
this part of the schedules. It was obvious, as Miss Collet admitted, 
that there was often the greatest confusion in the minds of persons 
whether they should put themselves down as “employer” or 
“employed.” The Census Office had all kinds of questions sub- 
mitted to it as to whether a person who worked at home and was 
assisted by his wife and family should be treated as an ‘‘ employer.” 
With regard to the employed there was again a question whether 
a person who took work from a middleman and did the work at 
home was working on his or her own account—for which there 
was a third column--or should be returned as employed. The 
instructions were very carefully considered, though he would not 
venture to say they were perfect. Moreover, however carefully 
they may be worded, there is no assurance that they will be. 
carefully read, and consequently they will be variously construed. 
He fully endorsed the suggestion with regard to certain proposed 
additions to the tabulated results of the census, and also the 
statement that what was wanted was not so much additional 
information, as that the information given should be turned to 
fuller account. That was to a great extent a financial question, a 
question of the amount placed at the disposal of the Census Office 
by the Treasury. There could not beany doubt that the occupa- 
tion of women in the future should be returned under two 
different headings, separate returns being given of the occupations 
of single and of married women. If he had anything to do with 
the next census, he should have great pleasure in using any 
influence he might have to secure the separate tabulation of the 
occupations of married women. Having some years ago expressed 
an opinion with regard to the causation of infant mortality, he was 
glad to find that Miss Collet to some extent endorsed his view. 
There certainly appeared to be insufficient grounds for discourag- 
ing the employment of women, or even of married women, in 
factories or elsewhere, so long as the conditions under which they 
worked were properly supervised and safe guarded. Miss Collet 
had proved conclusively that infant mortality was in the main 
governed by the home conditions of the people and by the amount 
of attention devoted to the children by their parents, which was 
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personal equation rather than the effect of the occupation of 
women. 


Mr. Cuarues Boorn was extremely glad to hear that Mr. Ham- 
phreys looked forward to the next census being carried out more 
perfectly than it ever had been. He had attempted himself to 
use the figures concerning the particular question of employer or 
employed, and although he knew the difficulties connected with 
them, he found them of great value. This paper was further 
evidence of the excellent use that could be made of figures of that 
sort even if they were not ideally perfect. The definition of 
‘“ employer’”’ and ‘‘employed’’ would be made very much clearer 
if the Factory Act made it more clear what was meant by ‘‘ work- 
shops,” and what was meant by an “employed person.” They 
might hope that all Government departments connected with these 
matters would work hand in hand, and that they would have 
progress all round. He was a strong advocate of a very complete 
system of registration, which should ensure that whatever indus- 
trial establishments came under the control of the Factory Acts, 
should also be registered, so that more complete and accurate sta- 
tistics might be collected. Also that it might be more easy under 
the census for people to know and declare whether they were or 
were not what was recognised industrially, and for the purpose of 
the census, as ‘‘ employed. persons.” 

There was one point with regard to the interesting deductions 
which had been drawn from the change in the employment of 
women with regard to the ages of those employed, to which he 
should like to draw attention. It would be seen that in the years 
of efficiency there was an increase in the proportion of women 
employed, but in the years of inefficiency there was a decrease. 
There was no year of those brought forward in which the number 
of young women employed from 15 to 35 had not increased. 
Those were the years which women rightly gave to efficient indus- 
trial effort. It was part of a tendency everywhere towards 
industrial efficiency, which he believed to be the key note of the 
industrial condition of the present time—that work was done by 
both men and women in their efficient years. This was also con- 
nected with an increase in wealth, because in the inefficient years 
of childhood the children were most easily supported. They were 
not only not compellel to go to work, but they were not wished to 
go to work by their parents so early. There was more wealth and 
more money to be devoted to the care of the children and to the 
keeping them at home until their efficient time came. The same 
thing applied also in old age. 


Sir Rawson Rawson said it was now just fifty years since the 
Society appointed a committee to consider the question of the 
census then about to be taken, and he thought their exertions 
were of some use in opening the eyes of the legislature to the 
necessity of modifying the measure as introduced by the Govern- 
ment. At that time the occupations of females attracted but little 
attention, and were very different from what they were at the 
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present day. Why should not the Council of the Society alter 
fifty years resume the consideration of the census, more particularly 
in connection with this question of obtaining more detailed in- 
formation with regard to the employment of females? He believed 
they would have the advantage of distinguished experts to guide 
them in their examination of the question, and that any suggestion 
that appeared expedient and feasible which emanated from such a 
committee, and which was ratified by the Society, would receive 
attention, and might bo useful in the consideration of this im- 


portant question. 


Mr, Jesse ArGyue, after expressing regret that he had not had 
an opportunity of reading beforehand Miss Collet’s excellent 
paper, said that so far one of the most striking points in the whole 
paper had not been noticed, namely, the connection between a high 
infantile mortality and the conditions and surroundings of female 
workers, as apart from the question of their employment. Miss 
Collet had put forward good grounds for questioning what had 
been the generally accepted theory, and he was reminded of a 
paper read by Mr. Booth some years ago, which lent a good deal 
of support to her contention. That paper dealt with the whole of 
the registration districts of London, and showed very clearly that 
a high infantile mortality as well as a high birth-rate went with 
conditions of great poverty and over-crowding, and that the poorest 
and most crowded districts were not by any means necessarily 
those in which the women were most engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions. For instance, in St. George’s in the East, where crowding 
was greatest and poverty was very great, there was a high birth- 
rate and a high death-rate. A high birth-rate meant necessarily 
a high death-rate, but he did not suppose it would follow that in 
towns where there were a great many women employed there 
would be a very high birth-rate. He should think it would be 
rather the contrary. With regard to what Miss Collet said as to 
getting fuller and more uniform information from the census, he 
should certainly say that, although there had been very great 
improvements in the latest censuses, still something more might 
be done. He had been greatly misled in going through the figures 
by the changes made between one census and another without any 
reference in the tables to show that such change had’ been made. 
He did not say there was no reference anywhere, but there was 
certainly no reference on the face of the statements. It would be 
very useful if, whenever a change was made in the method of 
tabulation, a note were added in connection with the table stating 
the fact. What Miss Collet said about changes in domestic service 
reminded him that when he was going over the figures for the 
Irish census for one year, he was startled by the discrepancies in 
the numbers of the domestic class as between one census and 
another, caused, as he found by the report later on, by the trans- 
ference of married women from the domestic to the unoccupied 


group. 
Sir Rospert Girren said he should like to add his testimony 
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to that of other speakers, who had expressed their sense of the 
ereat value of this paper. Miss Collet had brought great skill 
and energy to bear in working out the various statistical problems 
contained in it. The most important fact of all was that the 
industrial employment of women, in spite of all they heard of the 
women’s movement, had really been diminishing; but on further 
investigation it appeared that diminution had taken place in 
industrial employment of a kind which was not desirable, and at 
the same time there had been an increase of certain descriptions 
of industrial employment which were highly desirable. One of 
the instances of diminution which at once presented itself to the 
mind, was the diminution of employment in agriculture and in 
mines. It was highly desirable that female labour in such direc- 
tions should diminish, but at the same time it was desirable that 
women should have the opportunity of good employment in suit- 
able fields, that they should be properly trained for it; and they 
should be able to work in a remunerative way whilst they were 
young and active. The other point which was brought out by 
Miss Collet’s paper was the proof she had given that there had 
been no justification for the belief, which existed very extensively 
at one time, that the occupation of women was a cause of infant 
mortality. It was pointed out that where infant mortality was 
high, there were sufficient reasons to account for it without 
ascribing it to the proper occupation of women, and there was not 
shown to be any connection between the occupation itself and that - 
mortality. It was very important that further investigation 
should be made—and the want of materials for such an investiga- 
tion was what Miss Collet mainly insisted upon—as to the effect 
of different female occupations on the health of the people engaged 
in them. These were points of great importance socially, and they 
were much indebted to Miss Collet for the pains she had taken on 
the subject. 


Mr. A. HE. Bareman said this was a very useful paper, and 
Miss Collet being a colleague of his in the Board of Trade, he 
thought it was a great compliment to the department that she 
should come there and read such an excellent paper. There was 
only one point he wished to allude to, and that was the question 
as to.whether the wages of domestic servants really fell or rose 
between 1851 and 1871. He had once before tried to get members 
of the Society to ransack their old shelves, and see if they could 
not find “‘ family wages books.” He held in his hand a book of 
this kind which had been kept in his wife’s family since nearly the 
beginning of the century, for the purpose of recording various 
particulars concerning every servant. He need hardly say there 
was a good deal of variety; even the good old servants were some 
of them called “sluts” occasionally, and it was said that one 
‘“‘would not get up in the morning” or was “‘saucy.” The wages 
in the early part of the century were very much lower than now, 
and also as a rule they did not have tea and sugar, but they had 
caps and a certain amount of print for gowns provided by their 
employers, but that was deducted ont of their wages. For the 
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period from 1851 to 1871 he had taken out the figures for that 
family. One cook got 16/. in 1851, and another cook 14/. for the 
greater part of her period of service, ending up with 18/. House- 
maids had r1/. in 1852, then 117. and 12/., and ended up with 121. 
and 14/. on one occasion. The nurse began with 12/. and went on 
for fifteen years until she became ladies’ maid and got raised. It 
was after 1870 when the index number got up so high that 
domestic servants shared in the rise of prices between 1872 and 
1875. Without more of such records it was difficult to say what 
the movement of wages had been, and he should very much like a 
thorough inquiry to be made into the wages of domestic servants 
from the beginning of the century. They had tried to do some- 
thing of that kind at the Board of Trade as regards present wages, 
and in the ‘‘ London Gazette’’ of that day there was a report on 
the wages of cooks and housemaids in London and the provinces, 
derived from both the registry offices and a great number of 
other inquiries. He hoped in time he would be able to secure 
fairly accurate returns, and if any members of the Society could 
get hold of such wages books as he had referred to, he would be 
glad if they would communicate with the Secretary of the Society 
on his behalf. 


Miss PETHERBRIDGE said the original work she had done was 
in connection with hbrary work, and that was three years ago at 
the People’s Palace with Miss James, the chief librarian. Library 
work, as far as women were concerned, had decreased immensely 
during the last three years. When she was in the United States 
three years ago she had done some statistical work amongst the 
same class of people, chiefly women. There the libraries were 
mainly staffed by women, and one of the English librarians made 
the remark that in America women did all the wovk and the men 
took all the credit. Salaries were very satisfactory at the present 
moment. There were five or six women making 500/. a year in 
libraries, whereas the chief librarian at Liverpool, a man who had 
worked for many years, only got about 5oo/. It had been said 
sometimes that the rate of living in America was much more 
expensive; but that was not true, because you could live there 
from 20s. to 25s. a week, and you could not live decently in 
London under that. When women started in America twenty to 
twenty-five years ago they had to struggle against bad times ; 
. they were not welcomed by the men; but as the libraries increased, 
there were not enough men fitted to take up the work. A library 
school was founded so as to afford training for the work, and 
as more women went to be trained than men, the consequence 
was that when there was a trained woman applying and an 
untrained man, the woman got the post. She found that steno- 
graphers got better prices than in England. A first class typist 
and stenographer could earn easily 180/. a year in Boston or 
New York. She was struck by the fact that they were highly 
competent; they took such pains to make themselves capable 
and efficient, that naturally they were able to command good 
salaries. 
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Mr. J. A. Bayes said that in his opinion the rongh and ready 
method of census taking did not admit of a very high degree of 
accuracy in a census of our complex economic system in England 
or in any civilised country. His original views, however, had been 
considerably modified by the use made of our English statistics: 
first by Mr. Charles Booth in his monumental work on London, 
which could not have been brought to its perfection and complete- 
ness without such statistics as the census gave, and also by papers 
such as that with which Miss Collet had favoured them. Still in 
the main it would be seen that almost all those efforts would have 
been of very little use if they depended entirely on the census 
papers. Great light was thrown on the census figures by extra- 
neous observation, and such special inquiry seemed to show that. 
these figures of occupation by themselves were rather an unsafe 
guide. They all knew the comprehensive and laborious classifica- 
tion made by Signor Bodio by means of comparative tables based 
upon international census returns, but he could only use the latter 
on very broad lines, and he could not make any use of them in 
arguing on economic questions. It was the same with the English 
statistics, and one of the most valuable parts of Miss Collet’s 
paper appeared to him to be that in which ske had brought the 
results of her special examination of the Rochdale statistics to bear 
on the general census figures. The census was no doubt of use, if 
not with regard to its absolute figures, at least for purposes of 
comparing one decade with another, assuming that they were 
compiled and classified on an uniform system. That is, although 
the actual figures themselves might not give a correct guide to the 
actual prevalence of the occupation to which they referred, they 
would indicate the periodic variations in that prevalence. The 
instances Mr. Argyle had given from the English census, and stil} 
more from the Irish, did not appear of material importance, because 
a special mention of the changes made appeared at the beginning 
of the volume, where there was, he thought, generally a pre- 
liminary fly leaf showing the alteration in method which had been 
adopted since the previous census. The case referred to in Ireland 
was well known, and was probably notified in all the volumes. The 
former plan of classing all women otherwise undescribed as being 
connected with domestic employment was no doubt very un- 
fortunate. With regard to the special economic value of this 
paper he had only one remark to make: the increase of factory 
work, although not an immediate cause of increased infant mor- 
tality, had indirectly to do with it, because of course increased 
attraction to women led to over-crowding, and to the gathering 
round the factories of a large crowd of women who had to find 
lodgings as best they could before they adapted themselves to the 
fresh circumstances. ‘That was the case in all the large towns of 
Lancashire, although there were great differences in the percentage 
of mortality. But that was only one out of an enormous number 
of factors which affected infantile or other mortality. Over- 
crowding must be taken along with the moral conditions to which 
Miss Collet referred. The mere fact of being employed in a 
certain group of factories or occupations could, taken by itself, 
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not in the mind of any statistician he debited with material effect 
on infantile Aaa 


Mr. M. N. Aprer drew attention to Table IV in the Appendix, 
showing the mortality of infants especially in London. It was 
very terrible to see what a heavy death-rate prevailed in certain 
districts, and to notice the extraordinary discrepancy there was 
_ between the mortality amongst infants in certain parts of London 
as compared with others. It was satisfactory to find that, dealing 
with London in its entirety, there was a fall of mortality both for 
children under 1 and under 5 years, within the ten years ending 
1890, of nearly 5 per 1,000. But, on the other hand, though 
there was this fall with regard to London as a whole, there. was an 
actual increase in some instances. He would merely call attention 
to one district in particular. In No. 12 (Strand) there appeared 
to have been a mortality for children under 5, for the period ending 
1880, of about 100 per 1,000, and this increased by 10 per 1,000 in 
the following decade. On the other hand there were some districts 
which, in the decade ending 1880, showed a pretty high mortality, 
such as Whitechapel with 95 per 1,000; butin the next decade the 
mortality in Whitechapel went down to 84. He could not under- 
stand this great rise in the Strand district. They knew there 
were courts and alleys which were very crowded, but of late years 
many of them had been pulled down, and he thought there must 
be some special cause at work which created this heavy mortality. 
It was the duty of sanitary officers, and a task for philanthropists, 
to see if something could not be done to bring the rate of mortality 
in these overcrowded districts to something a little more approxti- 
mating that of the contiguous districts and of other parts of 
London. ; 


Mrs. Conen said a high rate of infant mortality is obtained in 
many London mews, and she thought that this was due to the fact. 
that whereas in the street there were dust-bins and municipal 
provision for removing all refuse, the mews behind these streets 
had in many cases no such provision. It was supposed that the 
people would get the refuse from these small dwellings in the 
mews removed with the manure when the casual farm carts 
collected it; but the fact was that the distance of agricultural 
land from London was now so great that the carts were only sent 
round rarely, sometimes twice a week, sometimes only once a 
week, and the refuse was removed in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
Mrs. Cohen’s experience of twenty years of keeping horses in a 
mews in Marylebone was, that the regulation that it was incumbent 
on the owner of a stable to secure the removal of manure three 
times a week is a dead letter. She hoped that point would be 
pressed on the attention of the County Council. 


Dr. Recivatp Dupriztp said that as a medical officer of health 
he always looked on the mews in his own district as being some 
of the healthiest parts of the parish, and that infectious 
diseases were certainly much less frequent there than in the purely 
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residential streets. The removal of manure, to which the last 
speaker referred, should be undertaken not less than three times 
a week, and if it were not so removed it was entirely the fault of 
the local authorities. In every district it was directed by bye-law 
that all manure should be taken away at least once a week. To 
medical officers of health the most interesting part of the paper 
was that which dealt with infant mortality. The subject was one 
of extreme complexity. The author had adverted but very briefly 
to two or three points which he should like to see emphasised. 
He had found in his own observation that artificial feeding had a 
great influence on infantile mortality, more especially in connection 
with the prevalence of infantile diarrhoea in the summer months. 
Miss Collet had not given the deaths year by year, but in groups 
of years. It was a well known fact that the value of statistics 
based on groups of years was to a certain extent impaired, 
inasmuch as the grouping of years smoothed away the effects of 
epidemics. In the present case there was no indication as to the 
effects of diarrhoea epidemics. Again, where married women were 
largely employed in factories there came the question of the créche. 
The children lost their mother’s care during the day and were 
taken to the créche. Such treatment favoured the spread of 
disease, and must more or less affect the infantile mortality. He 
should have liked to have seen the question of the mortality among 
illegitimate children in different parts of the country dealt with 
by Miss Collet. He feared the Registrar-General’s reports did 
not collate the figures for areas small enough to enable the author 
to deal with that part of the question successfully, but it was of 
very material importance. Very great improvement in the details 
of registration of deaths would be effected if medical officers of 
health were appointed registrars, They wanted scientific men who 
would take a little trouble to ask a few questions of people when 
they came to. register deaths, and he believed that if medical 
officers of health were registrars, not only of deaths but of births— 
for he regretted to say they did not get any information at all as 
to the births—they would be able to very materially help to 
elucidate the question of infantile mortality. In conclusion, he 
might mention that the Society of Medical Officers of Health had 
the question of the forthcoming census before them, and he 
thought it would be a very great advantage if the two societies 
could see their way to work together. He felt quite certain that 
his Society would welcome any proposal of co-operation on the 
part of the Statistical Society, for the medical officers of health 
were very anxious to get more information, and to have itin a 
more accessible form. 


Miss CoLuzt, in reply, said she thought Mr. Humphreys was 
under a little misapprehension of her meaning with regard to the 
four-group conditions. She was not suggesting that there should 
be any further inquiry made on the subject, but that simply when 
using the material afterwards those conditions should be borne in 
mind. Indoor domestic servants, for instance, belonged entirely 
to the fourth group. More information was required with regard 
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to the persons referred to under the heading of Hotel and Inn 
service. They included the ABC girls and those at dining 
rooms, &c., who were not at all under the conditions of hotel 
servants. What she asked would only involve about three more 
headings with regard to women’s employment in the final classi- 
fication. Most of those returned as employed under the heading 
of “ milliners and dressmakers ” belonged to the group of persons 
living at home and working on their employers’ premises. But 
there was one section in it which ought to be removed from it— 
the shop assistants. Shop assistants were scattered about under 
different headings according to the material they were selling, 
just as some years ago textiles used to be divided up according to 
whether they were vegetable or animal. With regard to the . 
question of infant mortality and the-~effects of the créche, in 
Lancashire they refused to adopt that system altogether, and 
therefore it did not enter into the causes of the death-rate. As 
everyone had rather carefully abstained from destructive criticism, 
it only remained for her to thank the audience for the kind way 
in which the paper had been received. 


The Presipent (the Right Hon. Leonarp H. Courtney, M.P.) said 
it only remained for him officially to tender his thanks to Miss Collet 
for her very useful paper. Of course originally the census might 
be said to have been meant rather as a numbering of the people 
than anything else, then it proceeded to the causes of life and 
death, and was further developed into some attempt to exhibit the 
movement of the social system, the transformation of industries 
and the general growths of social relations. Mr. Charles Booth and 
the speaker had served on a committee which was charged with 
advising the Local Government Board before the last census was 
taken, a committee which was appointed very largely through the 
action of the Society, which drew up certain recommendations 
and enlisted the co-operation of other bodies, just as he hoped in 
the next census the Society might work with the Medical Officers 
of Health and with any other parties interested. It was partly 
in consequence of their recommendations, as Mr. Humphreys 
suggested, that the new attempt at classification of employers and 
employed originated. There always must be a considerable degree 
of difficulty in getting answers to questions which were intended 
to obtain the domestic facts of social life. He remembered quite 

well Mr. Carlyle, some thirty years ago or more, when a great 
_ agitation was raised as to the distress prevalent in the metropolis, 
saying that to talk of the 80,000 distressed needle-women was 
absurd, they might as well call them distressed astronomers. In 
fact inquiries of the persons generally interested would not always 
be attended with success; yet they had obtained some facts which 
were of the greatest value, and he looked forward to the develop- 
ment of the art of census taking, and still more to greater exact- 
ness in the answers to census papers such as would give a 
constantly increasing value to the results arrived at. Sir Robert 
Giffen had referred to one fact brought out in a recent census of 
which Miss Collet gave the figure. Her figures showed that the 
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women employed in agricultural work had decrease from 207 to 21 
per ten thousand. That meant really a transformation of society. 
A gradual withdrawal of women from laborious out-door work 
was part of the movement which Miss Collet was tracing, and the 
introduction of women in a more skilled and recognised way into 
the occupations of life. The truth brought out most effectively 
by her paper was that the work of women was becoming more 
and more organised. Miss Petherbridge had brought forward the 
fact that in the United States women and girls started under the 
influence of new ideas as to their relative duties in the world. 
So in active life where formerly there was too much disposition 
not to train women to work except under the rudest necessity, and 
where women were encouraged to look forward to marriage as the 
only vocation in which they could occupy their lives, there was 
now a new morality which he was glad to think was spreading 
more and more in each generation, and bringing women to under- 
stand that they had some work to do, and that they ought to train 
themselves for it. With regard to the critical question of the 
effect on infant mortality of the occupations of women, he must 
confess he did remain a little doubtful and a little unconvinced 
as to whether the conclusions which had been drawn were not 
perhaps rather too large. It might be true, and probably was 
true, that you would not find the worst rates of infant mortality 
in the places where you found recognised women’s labour as most 
extensively prevailing; but mortality was due to several causes, 
and the occupation of a woman was only one factor which might 
operate to affect the mortality of infants. It might be that when 
women were most organised and most at work, you would find the 
other conditions of life so much improved in the matter of the 
housing and health arrangements, that the infant mortality there 
might be less than elsewhere where women were not so fully 
occupied. But they must compare like with lke, and he did 
confess to a feeling that until labour was more carefully guarded 
—he would not say by legislation but by social morality—there 
was considerable danger of the occupation of women having a 
deteriorating effect upon infant mortality. He did not say it 
necessarily had, because properly organised occupation contributed 
to health rather than to weakness. But they could not flatter 
themselves that as yet there was by any means that organisation 
which would prevent the mischief which, he apprehended, must in 
some degree prevail. 
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Poor Reiger in ScorLanD: zts Statistics and DEvELOPMENT, 
| 1791 to 1891. By C. S. Locu. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th April, 1898. 
Sir Francis S. PowELtL, Bart., M.P., in the Chair.] 


THE subject which I submit for your consideration is the relief 
of the poor in Scotland during the century just completed, 1791 
to 1891. In analysing and discussing it I propose, in conjunction 
with historical evidence, to use statistical tests of variations in 
economic ‘and social conditions. Within the century there has 
been a revolution in the whole system of poor relief; and the 
history of this revolution in Scotland has some features of peculiar 
interest. We pass from methods of relief which are deep-based on 
the folk customs of the people, to methods highly elaborated by 
statute and inspection and “instructions.’”’ We pass also from a 
system of charitable relief recognised by the law and administered 
by the officers of the church, to a system of relief supplied from 
the rates and administered by elected local authorities. In the 
process of this change a great variety of plans for the maintenance 
of the poor come to light. The system of poor relief in Scotland 
has also several characteristics not to be found in England— 
_ differences, for instance, in regard to the treatment of the able- 
bodied, and of vagrants, and the use of the poor-house. 

On Scotland several forces that have affected Hngland also 
have acted strongly—such as the Irish immigration and the 
introduction of the great industries, while other forces that have 
greatly affected the administration of relief in Scotland, have been 
confined to particular districts or have influenced Scotland as a 
whole but very gradually. Speaking generally, we seem, indeed, 
to deal with three communities, each differently and unequally 
developed, the people of the highlands, the people on the border, 
and the townsmen of the large burghs; and it has been the task 
of the century to introduce an equivalence of social conditions 
throughout these several communities. Of this endeavour the 
statistics of poor relief are an index. 


PART IL—BEFORE 1845. 
Folk Charity. 
Beneath the requirements of law and statute, there is a 
web of social custom. It represents the social conscience of the 
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people, while their laws represent their endeavours after reform, 
or perhaps only the theories of their legislators. On the social 
customs of poor relief, or what may be called folk charity, 
the people relied probably very largely, while the legislative 
machinery was slowly constructed. The resident poor in Scotland 
in the last and in the early part of this century, received very 
small allowances from the poor box, and they were privileged to 
beg; but they had also a social claim to relief. Old methods of 
land tenure, such as Runrig and Commonties—the annual allot- 
~ ment of different plots of land to the individual inhabitants of a 
village, and unrestricted participation in common pastures'—and 
the old system of petty servitudes that preceded rents fixed by 
contract, lasted late in Scotland. So also did the folk charities 
and the marriage customs, by which provision was made for 
the future. They were suited to older economic conditions; but 
they indicate also the temper of the people, and their sense of 


social obligation, and even when they became obsolete, they left 


traces on the national character. They were the groundwork and 
justification of Dr. Chalmers’ constant argument, that no public 
out-door relief was necessary, because reliance could be placed on 
“‘ the natural sufficiency that there is among the people” to meet 
distress by local and neighbourly intervention. The following 
Yule-tide custom that prevailed in Scotland is of this type of folk 
charity.’ | . 

Very often on New Year’s day companies of young men in 
twos, threes, and fours, set out shortly after breakfast to thigg 
(i.e.. beg) for some old woman, or old man, or aged couple, or 
invalid, who might be in narrow circumstances. Carrying a 
sack to receive the alms of meat, and a small bag for the money, 
they travelled over a good many miles of the district of the 
country in which they lived, getting a “bossiefee”’ of meal from 
this guid wife and a contribution of money from that.* They sang 
their request in a begging rhyme; and when the bag of meal 
became too heavy to be carried conveniently, it was left in some 
house, and another bag was substituted. By such an action, says 
the chronicler, “as much meal and money were collected for many 


1 « Commonties” were areas of land over which an indefinite number of per- 
sons had various and indefinite rights of use, founded only on customs of ancient 
origin.— Scotland as it Is and as it Was,” p. 407. By the Duke of Argyle. 

2 “Notes on the Folk-lore on the North-East of Scotland.” By Rev. Walter 
Gregor. This practice is mentioned also in Sinclair’s “ Statistical Account of 
Scotland at Grange, in Banffshire ” (vol. ix, p. 577), as “‘a great support to the 
“ funds ;” and see reference to the parish of Alves, in Elgin, in the ‘ Poor Law 

© Inquiry (Scotland): ” Appendix II, p. 507. 

3 Bossie fee, z.e., fee of a bossie or boss or small cask: from botsson—a cask 

for holding wines. 
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“a poor old worthy as, supplemented by a small sum from the 
zi ‘peers’ box,’ kept want from the door, and the heart of the 
“receiver was filled with gratitude, and the hearts of the doers 
‘‘ with a feeling of contentment.” 

So the bride provided her “ plenishin” or “ providan,”’ bed and 
bedding, household linen, and much ete household gear. “ It 
“was,” Dr. Chalmers said, ‘‘a point of distinction in fact among 
“ our Scottish peasantry to amass a preparation of this sort, which, 
‘‘on the day previous to the marriage, was exhibited to all the 
“neighbours.” ...“* I think in country parishes that are un- 
“assessed the habit is in a great measure unbroken; it has now 
“taken a different direction, partly from this circumstance, that 
“the practice of preparing what they called home-made cloth has 
‘* been exchanged for the practice of purchasing from dealers.” * 

Again, instead of entering a poor house or infirmary or receiving 
alms, the poor in some places were “ quartered ”’ on the families of 
residents. ‘‘ There was,” Mr. Walter Gregor wrote, “a class of 
“respectable beggars, whose vocation was not looked upon as 
“ disreputable. Such commonly confined their wanderings to a 
“particular district of the country, and made their rounds with 
‘“‘ oreat regularity. Within that district there were certain houses 
‘‘at which they invariably lodged or quartered. Whether male 
‘or female, they were generally welcome guests, and were 
‘“‘ hospitably entertained.’’ They apparently were often considered 
worthy of entertainment, as newsmongers, musicians, herb doctors, 
or tinmen. In fact, at a time when begging within the parish 
was legal, they represented professions and aptitudes which are 
now no longer respected in the beggar or the vagrant. The 
“quartering” however continued in part of Scotland, e.g., in 
Shetland, as late as 1844.5 


Legal Measures. 


The first step towards the organisation of poor relief was to 
legalise and to limit begging. To do this was to control not only 
the beggar but the giver. Strangers—the non-resident beggars 
—were to be suppressed. The regular or resident poor were to 
receive at least part of their maintenance by begging, duly certified 
thereto. by the tokens which they were required to show as their 
authority.° Their begging was limited to the parish in which 

4 Rev. Thomas Chalmers: Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee on the 
State of the Poor in Ireland, 1830. Dr. Chalmers also refers, as do others, to the 





the instinct of thrift and of the provision for burial, which has been so beneficial 
to humanity. 

5 See p. 215, &., Appendix, part 2, R. Comm., 1844. 

6 Act, 1424, cap. 25 and 42. 
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they were born, and they were to be sustained within the parish ; 
and none were allowed to beg but “cruiked folk, seik folk, 
‘‘ impotent folk, and weak folk.” Such folk were, by a later Act, 
t)> be made content, of their own consent, to accept daily, to live 
“unbegeand,” and they were to be lodged if necessary. For | 
these purposes, z.e., for their “‘needful sustentation,” the whole 
inhabitants within the parish might be taxed yearly “according to 
“the estimation of their substance, to such weekly charge and 
‘“‘ contribution as shall be thought expedient and sufficient to 
“‘ sustain the said poor people;” and further, ‘‘ testimonials might 
“* be given to such of the poor as might be judged proper, authoris- 
‘ing them to ask for alms in their own parishes.”* Thus each 
parish had the option of assessment or voluntary contributions (in 
practice the church collections and donations, or a voluntary assess- 
ment) with licensed begging to supplement either method. 


Incensed Begging. : 

The most enlightened public sentiment was not then so clearly set 
against begging as we are inclined to believe it to be at the present 
time. In 1818 the ministers who reported to the General Assembly’ 
were divided in opinion. ‘“ Some deprecated its universal and 
‘rigorous suppression as likely to lead of necessity in their dis- 
“* tricts to the still more pernicious measure of legal and compulsory 
“‘ assessments. Many others agreed in the more generally received 
“belief, that the practice was attended with many most hurtful 
‘* effects, both on the best interests of the public and of the morals 
“of the mendicant: they considered begging as a violation of the 
‘‘ whole provision, purposes and spirit of our poor laws,” &c. 
But even this view was apparently applied rather to the stranger 
than to the resident beggar, and led rather to limitations than 
to suppresion. Dr. Chalmers was opposed to ‘“ unrestricted 
‘“‘mendicity,”’ but “he did not see why public fecling should 
‘‘not tolerate the licensing of beggars; it would operate,” he 
thought, ‘‘as a corrective influence on the people themselves.”’ 
‘“‘T think it would be well,” he said, “to raise a barrier, more 
‘‘ especially as it would bring into wholesome play a number of 
‘“‘ principles among the poor themselves. They would not choose 
“to incur the degradation. And the people could not interpose 
“to prevent degradation to the worthless, whereas give me a 
‘“‘ respectable person who has acquitted himself or herself in a 
“decent neighbour-like way, and who is the object of kindly 


7 Act, 1503, cap. 70. 

8 Act 1579, cap. 74. See “ Dunlop’s Parochial Law,” 3rd edit., 1841. 

® Minutes and Report of the Committee of the General Assembly on an Inquiry 
into the Management of the Poor, 1818. 


\ 
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‘* feeling among all the neighbours, there would be a very whole- 
“some feeling operating to prevent them from assuming a 
“degraded position in the eyes of their acquaintance; and what 
‘‘ from the exertions made by themselves and their relations, and 
** their neighbours, they would not be left without relief. I think 
‘this the most comfortable of all outgoings for the insufficiency of 
“the parochial fund. If the parochial fund be insufficient, then 
‘“* you set into play and operation such influences among the poor, 
“and that in the lowest extreme of society, as will prevent the 
‘“‘ thing rising to an inconvenient nuisance.”’!° 

The practice was legal, and was in force throughout the country. 
[In Lerwick, “ going from door to door was the chief subsistence 
“of the poor.” So throughout Orkney. In Assyut it was “ very 
“ mach practiced.” In Latheron it was rife; in Thurso the poor 
“could not exist without it.’ In Ullapool it was “incessant, not 
‘“‘ daily, but hourly.” In Inverness it was very general. So at 
Aberdeen, part of the poor could not live except by begging, 
though the assessment was put on in order to prevent it; and the 
practice was prohibited. “In Perth,” it is said, “ mendicants 
‘““oo from house to house while they are getting relief from 
“the assessment; Saturday is the principal day; but they go 
“about every day; and many Irish children beg.” It was only 
permitted, however, on Saturdays. 

Passing to the more southern counties, the general evidence 
seems to point to less begging—except in-Glasgow and Hdinburgh, 
where it seems to have been but little regulated. Elsewhere are 
such entries as these: “In Dumbarton many paupers go about 
‘“‘ begging on Saturdays to the houses of private individuals ; it is 
‘‘ a tacitly recoguised mode of subsistence.” ‘The poor of Kelso 
“are allowed to beg on Saturday; afew go regularly to certain 
‘shops where they are counted customers, and get a halfpenny 
‘“‘ from each; those beggars have 2s. to 28. 6d. a week allowance; 
‘“ they could not subsist without begging.’ And efforts were 
made to ensure even closer regulation. Thus one kirk session, 
that of Stow, in 1596, laid down that the poor were to have 
“three hours granted them every day to go through the town to 
“seek their meal: one hour in the morning from 9 to 10, at 
““ midday from 12 to 1, and at night from six hours forth.” At 
St. Andrews the poor were sent through the town under the 
inspection of the elders; and the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
1771, urged that those who stood in need of relief and could not 
be maintained by their own labour and the public funds of the 

10 Dr. T. Chalmers, Minutes of Evidence taken before Poor I.aw Inquiry Com- 


mission for Scotland, 25th March, 1843. Appendix, part 1. 
n « Analytical Index: Poor Law Inquiry, Scotland, 1844.” 
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parish, should ask only of such neighbours as are members of the 
congregation to which they belong, ‘“‘this being ae ah to 
‘ distinguish real from pretended pbiedts of charity.” 

The system of relief to which the figures for 1791-98 refer and 
the tables of 1835-37, and 1842, must be considered in the 
light of this statement; and it must be remembered that the 
years 1842-43, to which most of the above evidence refers, followed 
a year of considerabie distress. In the discussions that came to a 
head in 1844-45, the inadequacy of the existing method of relief 
was insisted on; the duty of introducing assessments was urged, 
because by that means adequate relief would be provided, and 
until that was done begging, it was said, was not only justifiable 
but necessary. 


The Kirk Session and the Herttors. 


In 1597 the administration of poor relief was placed in the 
hands of the kirk sessions. In 1672 this arrangement was 
confirmed, and the heritors, who had previously becn empowered 
to levy assessments for employing vagabonds and idle beggars, 
were associated with the kirk sessions in this work.” In 1690 
the Act was passed by which the Presbyterian divines who 
had been pastors in the days of the Covenant were restored 
to their parishes.* They formed the ministry of the Hstablished 
Church, and, with some exceptions in the case of towns, 
they, with the kirk sessions and the heritors, managed the 
public poor relief of Scotland till 1845. The organisation was 
ecclesiastical. By the first book of discipline (1560), of which 
John Knox was probably the chief author, and which had been 
approved by the general assembly of the church and signed by 
many members of the Privy Council, though not formally approved 
by the civil authorities, the ecclesiastical position of the elders 
and deacons was defined. The elders were elected, at first, it 
would seem, annually, from among the ‘‘men of best knowledge 
“in God’s Word, and cleanest life, men faithful and of most 
“honest conversation that can be found in the kirk;” and 
amongst other duties they had to assist the ministers in all 
public affairs of the kirk; “to wit, im determining and judging 
‘‘ causes, in giving admonition to the licentious liver, in having 
‘“‘ respect to the manners and conversation of all men within their 
“charge”; they had also to receive the church rents, and “ gather 
“the alms of the kirk and distribute the same, as by the 
“ ministers and kirk shall be appointed.” The office of deacon | 


12 Evidence of Rey John Lee, D.D., Appendix, part 3, Poor Law Inquiry 
(Scotland), 1844. 
18 Dunlop, p. 446. 14 Macaulay’s * William and Mary.” 
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fell into abeyance. The elders, on the contrary, exercised 
immense influence for more than a century. 

The kirk session consisted of the ministers of the parish and 
of the elders, seldom so many as ten or twelve. They held office 
for life. They received no remuneration. Vacancies in their 
number were filled up by the kirk session. Three formed a 
quorum—two being elders.’* The kirk session was an ecclesias- 
tical court, and had jurisdiction in the parish, though it could not 
enforce at law the payment of fines for offences against church 
discipline.” In matters of relief the heritors and kirk session 
acted subject only to the supreme civil court. On the questions 
“ whether claimants for parochial aid were of the description of 
“persons that are entitled to such relief, and if so, what the 
‘amount of the assessment and relief should be?” their decision 
was, Subject only to such an appeal, final.'* The principle of local 
responsibility was thus strongly emphasised ; and the position of 
the heritors and kirk session was assured as a court, (1) “to take 
‘“‘up” the lists of the poor; (2) to levy funds for their support; 
(3) to order and dispose of the maintenance of the poor. 

The heritors are the landowners of a parish; and.by a judg- 
ment of 1751, it was settled that they had a joint power with the 
kirk session over all funds belonging to the poor of the parish, sums 
levied by assessment, collections, and mortifications, or endowed 
charities. Usually the heritors and kirk session met once a year 
to plan the financial arrangements of the year and to raise the 
necessary funds, supplementing, if necessary, by assessment or 
voluntary assessment the church collections and mortifications, 
voluntary contributions and other small sources of revenue. 
The ordinary work of relief the heritors generally left to the 
kirk session. Thus, while the heritors and kirk session combined 
in order to raise the necessary funds, the latter had a double 
portion of influence. It administered the relief, and its members, 
the elders, had both a legal public status and an ecclesiastical 
position, and were entitled not only to relieve distress, but to 
supervise manners. 


The Inmitations of Relief before 1845. 


By the law of Scotland before 1845, and indeed after that time, 
the following classes of poor were considered entitled to parochial 
relief :—(1) Poor persons of 70 years and upwards, or under 
that age if so infirm as to be unable to gain a livelihood by their 
work; (2) orphans and destitute children under 14 years of 


15 « The Books of Discipline,” pp. 64, 66. Edinlurgh, 1836. 


‘6 Report of General Assembly, 1839. 17 Dunlop, p. 89. 
16 Dunlor, p. 457, Judgment of 1821. 
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age; and (3) all who, from permanent bodily disease and debility 
were unable to work and “‘ must or necessity be sustained by alms.” 
** No person was entitled to permanent relief who was able to 
“work so as to gain a livelihood;” but destitute widows had, it 
was stated, always been relieved if and in so far as they could not 
support their family by their labour. The relief was limited to 
“‘ needful sustentation,” and “if there were any relations bound 
‘“‘ in law to support” the applicant, ‘‘ his claim against such relation 
‘‘ had to be made good; or even if there were any neighbours or 
‘‘ charitable persons willing to do so the parish had to stand aloof.” 
“ The allowance must,” it is said, ‘“‘ be scrupulouly proportioned to 
“the actual necessities of the individual, so as to make up, along 
“‘ with his own means, or with what may be bestowed on him by 
‘¢ others, the sum required to prevent the necessity of his begging 
“his bread.’* Thus the obligation of relieving the applicant, 
even when admitted, was imposed as far as possible on his relations 
or neighbours, and on the charitable—another point to which full 
weight must be given in considering statistics of relief and expen- 
diture before 1845. It was claimed that the method of small 
allowances and partial relief ‘‘ prevented improvidence, and 
‘“ while it encouraged industry in the young and able, induced 
“ them to lay by for the time of sickness and old age.” ‘‘ Instead 
‘of impairing the benevolence of neighbours and relations, it had 
“ the effect by relieving them of part of the burthen, to prompt 
‘and promote their charity.” ‘It afforded an opportunity of pro- 
“‘ portioning public charity to the character of paupers,” and “it 
‘* afforded facilities for reducing gradually the number of paupers 
‘in a parish by a strict examination of the circumstances of each 
** case.” ?) 

In the larger town districts, quarters or ‘‘ proportions ” were 
often assigned to the elders, eg., at Paisley, Greenock, and 
Montrose;” and in parishes in Glasgow and Edinburgh a system 
of subdivision was adopted in this century on Dr. Chalmers’s lines. 

The poor who received relief were “enrolled” or placed on 
the roll as “ordinary” poor; or they were entered as “occa- 
“ sional” or “industrious.” The former were recognised as per- 
manent claimants for relief under the categories above mentioned. 
The latter were considered to have no right to relief, nor could 
funds raised by assessment be expended on them;* but they were 


19 Dunlop, p. 358. 
. 0 « Remarks on the Poor Law in Scotland.” By David Monypenny, Esq. 
(afterwards Lord Pitmilly), 1834. 

21 Monypenny, p. 50. 

22 « Historical Dissertations with regard to the Poor,” p. 21 and elsewhere. By 
Rev. Robert Burns, 1819. 

23 Duulop, p. 369. 
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helped as “ occasional’? poor on account of temporary sickness or 
distress, and sometimes with a view to their being kept off the 
roll as long as possible. The distinction between enrolled or 
registered poor and unregistered, or, as they were more recently 
called, “ casual” poor, was retained in the reports of the Board of 


Supervision till 1890. Originally it indicated yet one more safe- 


guard against pauperisation, and implied that one class of claimants 


-was assisted occasionally, not out of any legal right to relief, but 


by reason of the charitable nature of all, or at least a large part, 
of the funds usually at the disposal of the kirk session. 


Statistics of Scotland before 1845. 
1791-98. 


The earliest systematic statistics of Scotch pauperism are 
contained in Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account, which was 
compiled and published between the years 1791 and 1798. These 
statistics are contained in the accounts furnished by the ministers 
in regard to their parishes. For the purposes of this paper they 
have been extracted parish by parish and arranged according to 
counties ; and other data which are to be found in the Reports of 
Committees of the General Assembly, and in the Appendices of 
the Report of the Poor Law Inquiry Commission (1844), and were 
classified in these documents according to parishes, presbyteries, 
and synods, have also been reclassified here according to counties. 
In the Statistical Account\the ministers in many instances have 
stated only the number of the enrolled poor, and in some they give 
no figures at all. In Table B, 1791-98, accordingly, only the 
enrolled poor are entered with the population of those parishes - 
only which make returns. The reader may see from Table A what 
parishes are omitted in each county and what is their population, 
and he may thus check the data contained in Table B. He will 
find the following general results :— 


TABLE A.—1791-98. 


Col. Totals, 
Sr Population: of; Scotlamd i ..ctasiissrettecsvsinbsternue, 1,526,514 
4. Number of parishes reporting....cc.ecscecreeseee 878 
5. : whose reports contain 36 
no statistics of PAUpPeYisM ...... eens | ae 
6. Population of these parishes ........cssssssesseeeeees 453,092 
7, Number of parishes whose reports sini ee 
BEALISUICH OF DOUPSPUSUY occ scetccnnas ts cnncaplnes 5 
8. Population of these parishes ......../...c.sssssssrenrs 1,073,422 


The statistics of some important city parishes are wanting— 
Ayr, Irvine, Greenock, Renfrew, Glasgow City, Edinburgh, 
Dunbar, Perth, Elgin. These have to be provided, so far as may 
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be, for other dates, and from other sources; otherwise the omitted 
parishes are nearly all rural. They are most numerous in the 
counties of Perth, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fife. Out of a popu- 
lation of 1,526,514, returns are available for a population of 
1,073,422, resident in 613 parishes. The figures may, I believe, 
be taken as indicating with sufficient accuracy the extent of 
pauperism in Scotland generally, apart from the chief towns. 
They represent practically a day count of permanent paupers. 
The relief given to the “occasional” poor, especially in the 
country, was very small, and the ministers in their reports 
thus very naturally omitted to mention it, and, treating it as 
incidental and immaterial, may indeed have been unable to furnish 
details of its distribution. 
The Statistical Account thus gives the following results :*— 














1791-98. 
Population Enrolled Poor Ratio per 1,000 
in 613 Parishes. in 613 Parishes. of Paupers to Population. 
1,078,422 19,498 18°16 
1807-16. : 


In 1818 a committee of the General Assembly “ transmitted 
‘“‘ queries to the ministers of parishes, asking them what was the 
‘“ number on the poor’s roll of the ordinary poor (specifying males 
‘‘and females respectively) who can earn nothing for their own 
‘‘ maintenance, but are supported wholly from the Poors’ Fund.” ” 
They asked also, “ What is the number of the industrious (¢.e., 
‘* occasional) poor, who, during the last ten years, have received 
“regularly partial relief from the kirk session, though in general 
“able to earn a proportion of maintenance for themselves and 
‘“‘ their families.” Great exception was taken to the returns in 
this report on account of obscurity in the questions and inaccuracy 
in the compilation of the statistics; but the abstracts were revised 
and published in 1820, and found by Chalmers to be accurate.” 

In these returns ‘‘ enrolled” and “occasional” poor are not 
distinguished. 


24 See Table B. 

*5 The question does not seem very happily worded, since most of the enrolled 
poor received help from other sources than the poor’s fund; nor is the form of the 
question that follows much better. 

*6 Burns, p. 155, writing in 1819, and Chalmers, Irish Evidence (1830), 
Q. 3354. He says, “These latter abstracts (the new abstracts) I have found to be 
‘* quite accurate, as far as I have compared them wie the original communications 
*‘ of the Scottish clergy.” 
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They give the following general results :— 














pte 7. Ratio per 1,000 
Year. Population. Paupers. of Paupers to Population. 
TSO 7 = LB sok ee 1,764,987* 44,199 25°04 


* This is the population of Scotland, less 36,290, the population of forty 
parishes that sent in no returns, and 4,411 local militia on duty when the 
census was made, and not included in their respective parishes. 





If one may judge from the questions above quoted, the entry 
‘“‘paupers”’ should include both ‘‘enrolled” and ‘‘ occasional ”’ 
poor, but the number—44,199—compared with the figures given 
below for 1835-37 and for 1842, suggests that the enrolled poor 
only are entered in this return. 


1835-37 and 1842. 


Another committee of the General Assembly issued a report in 
1839. It contains statistics of the paupers on the permanent roll, 
lunatic paupers, and those receiving occasional relief in the years 
1834-36; totals are given of each class in those years, with 
averages for the three-years period. Particulars as to expenditure 
are also supplied. The information is furnished according to 
parishes arranged in synods. It has been extracted and arranged 
parish by parish in counties. In 1843 the Commission of Inquiry 
obtained particulars.as to the number of permanent and occasional 
poor in the parishes in the year 1842. These data have also been 
arranged according to counties. Excluding therefore the occasional 
poor, we may make a table of the enrolled or permanent poor in 
the parishes for the period 1791-98, subject to the limitations 
above stated, for the average of the years 1835-37 or for any one 
of these years, and for the year 1842. 


ScoTtannD: 613 Parishes.* Enrolled or Permanent Poor and 





























Population. 
Populati Ratio per 1,000 
Year, of he, Baricen: Enrolled Fanpers. of Daesiess is Population. 
LTO1-98 eis: 1,073,422 19,498 18°16 
1835-37 (average) 1,691,381 44,838 26°50 | 
2 VERE Peer eer 1,905,873 45,258 ae oe Y 


* See Table B. 





With these figures we may compare the returns of pauperism 
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for England and Wales for 1802-05 and 1815.” From the returns 
for Scotland and from the following table ‘‘ dependants” are 
omitted, and only the permanent poor are included. 


ENGLAND AND WALES: Permanent Poor and Population. 
































att Persons Relieved | Permanently out Ratio per-r, 
Population. in Workhouse. of Wucnes. Total. of Povaldinus: 
Fae * — es 
1802-038....| 8,872,980* 83,468 336,199 419,667 47°29 
20 ks aasroen re 10,163,676T 88,115 406,748 494,863 48°68 
* Population, 1801. + Population, 1811. 





Those in receipt of permanent relief in England thus numbered 
in 1802-03 and 1815 47°29 and 48°68 per thousand of the popula- 
tion. The figures for Scotland give 18°16, 26°50, and 23°74 per 
thousand for 1791-98, 1835-37, and 1842 respectively. These 
figures are for different years, and the first of. them represents in 
the main the pauperism of the country and not that of the towns. 
Yet the comparison is valuable, for the returns, though for 
different years, refer only to the permanent and therefore con- 
tinuous pauperism of the two countries, that indeed which is more 
or less carried on from year to year. 

Making all allowances, the figures for Scotland suggest a 
considerable growth of pauperism in the fifty years between 1792 
and 1842 in the 613 parishes in regard to which our information 
extends from 1792. 

The returns however for 1835-37 and 1842 can be put to 
further use. In them the occasional as well as the enrolled poor 
are given. Accordingly we can ascertain from them the number 
of both classes of poor in Scotland in those years, but with one 
drawback. From the census of pauperism for the years 1834-46 are 
omitted twenty-two parishes that made no return. They represent 
a population of 67,230 persons. ‘To make the comparison: between 


27 See Marshall’s “ Digest of Information from Parliamentary Documents.” 
Besides 419,667—the number of those relieved permanently, the return (1802-03) 
gives also the number of children dependent on those permanently relieved, in and 
out, namely, 315,150. The total in receipt of permanent relief is thus 734,817, 
including children. The occasionally relieved number 305,899; and it is assumed 
that these are heads of families only. Non-parishioners relieved number 194,052. 
Including these and assuming that each head of the family who receives occasional 
relief has on an average three children, the proportion of paupers to population is 
about 28 per cent. according to Marshall’s calculation, In 1815 those in reeeipt 
of ‘occasional relief’? number 409,473. 

It is difficult to compare the English and Scotch figures set out in the above 
table with certainty. In the English figures wives would be included, in the 
Scotch they would probably be excluded, as “dependant” and not placed on the 
roll. This would reduce the difference between the English and Scotch figures, 
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1835-37 and 1842 accurate, these parishes have to be omitted 
also from the census of pauperism made in 1842. They had then 
a population of 73,211. But from the enumeration of 1842 
another twenty-eight parishes, that were included in the statistics 
for 1835-37, have also to be excluded, since in 1842 they made no 
returns. In regard to these it seemed best to repeat in the 
statement which I have compiled for 1842 the figures for 1835-37. 
All the parishes in question are noted in Cols. 8, 9, 10, and 11 of 
Table C. Among the parishes the figures of which have been 
repeated are Dundee, Perth, North and South Leith, Galashiels 
and Kinross; all the rest are rural or comparatively unim- 
portant :— 


ScoTLAND: 857 Parishes.* 




















; Secngteas Dart Enrolled and Ratio per 1,000 
ee. sopararion ot Deg eee Occasional Paupers. | of Paupers tn Population. 
1834-36 “seissscesss 2,207, 1587 80,0LL 34°83 
acs Beikdicts ssbeis ve 2,546,974 81,702 53°67 
* See Table C. + Census of 18381. 








These figures indicate an improvement, which affected the 
whole of Scotland except Dumbartonshire, Dumfries, and Wig- 
townshire. In Dumbartonshire pauperism rose from 23 to 29 per 
thousand. In Dumfries from 42 to 65; and in Wigtown from 
F2OrO 20. 

We have no returns of pauperism in England and Wales for 
1831 and 1841, with which we can compare the figures in the 
above table, but we can compare the expenditure of the two 
countries. 

The expenditure on the poor in Scotland is returned as 
follows :— 


ScoTLanp: Expenditure on the Poor, 1806-16, 1835-37.* 





lecti Ot! = : 
Hes Woiantary | Sessional | Assess- aa Gross Be ae 

trac nechaychi™ Con: * | Funded} neat | kanass | oe 
Doors. | tributions. Litigation. of Populaticn 





£ £ | £ ae £ £ . @ 
1807-16..| 34,069 | 10,702 | 19,705 | 49,718 | 1,977 | 116,171 3 
’35-87..| 38,300 | 18,976 | 20,604 | 77,239 g21 | 156,040 Te 3 




















3 
+ 
es 
4 








* Scotland. Population, 1811, 1,805,688; population, 1831, 2,364,388. The 
figures are taken from the “Reports” of the General Assembly, published in 
1820 and 1839. 
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With these totals we may compare the poor law expenditure of 
England and Wales :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES: Hwpenditure on the Poor, 1813, 1832.* 














Yaar Expended on Expenditure per Head 
ae Relief of the Poor. of Population. 
jue oe ee ee 
| £ ee 
POIs eh Tus 6,676,105 18 13 
BY MRD ir eee tee 7,036,960 10s aly 





* England and Wales. Population, 1811, 10,163,676; population, 1831, 
13,889,675. The figures are taken from Marshall’s “ Digest.” 





Economie Conditions and Changes. 


Scotland in 1792 was still a comparatively poor country, and 
years of scarcity pressed heavily on it. Yet the independence of 
the poor was remarkable, especially when it was contrasted with 
their condition in England and Wales. This may in great part be 
accounted for by differences in methods of administration and 
partly by economic differences. To these causes also must be in 
great measure attributed the changes introduced by the Scotch 
Poor Act of 1845, which, at first sight, seems so unnecessarily to 
have altered a system, which only a few years before was con- 
stantly mentioned by Englishmen with admiration and by 
Scotchmen with pride. Hence a short sketch of economic 
conditions and changes in Scotland during the earlier part of 
the century is indispensable. Scotland may be divided anto three 
main sections. There are the Highlands, and especially the west 
coast, the scene of a series of economic convulsions. ‘T'here are the 
Midland counties, the central industrial area, in which the develop- 
ment of manufacture, commerce, and mining acted as a powerful 
attraction to migrants and immigrants. And there are the border 
counties, where zeal for the improvement of land and farming 
made itself felt earlier than in the north of the country, and where 
the advance was, as contrasted with that in the Highlands, constant 
and solid. . 


é The Years of Scarcity. 


Scotland was a comparatively poor country, and years of 
scarcity, if we may judge from the Scotch records, must haye taxed 
the energy of the people of Scotland far more than did similar 
years in England; and changes in assessment are traceable in 
part to the effects of these years. Bishop Coplestone has shown 
to how large an extent poor law legislation in England has been 
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the result of economic pressure.* The story of the growth of 
assessment in Scotland tells a similar tale. 

The Act of 1672, as we have seen, made legal eecsarien per- 
missive. They were however hardly anywhere enforced till 1740, 
when they were adopted in some counties and particular parishes, 
in order to oblige absent heritors to contribute their share towards 
assisting the poor in their distress.” In the Synod of Merse and 
Teviotdale, including Berwick, Selkirk, and Roxburghshire where 
in a few parishes assessments were introduced as early as 1725, of 
thirty-six parishes of which we have information, seven adopted 
them between 1740 and 1750; and seven between 1766—in which 


year there commenced a series of precarious harvests—and 1776.” 


In 1766 there was a parching drought during the whole 
summer, which affected all the south of Scotland. At Lander 
(Berwickshire) two-thirds of the cattle were slaughtered at 
Martinmas and sold at ?d.a pound.” A note made in regard to 
this in 1792 shows the nature of one of the changes that was 
taking place to mitigate the effect of such contingencies in the 
future. ‘Since that time (1766) in consequence of the cultivation 
“of turnips and grass, there has Lee plenty of the best beef and 

“mutton through the whole year.’ 

In 1782-83 there was great distress, to meet which, through 
Sir John Sinclair’s influence, a government grant of 15,000/. was 
made. It affected the whole country. At Far, in Sutherland, the 
people killed the few cattle they had and eat their flesh without 
bread or salt. Many left the parish and went to other places for 
employment. At Bathgate, in Linlithgow, many were admitted 
on the poors’ list who before that period supported themselves, 
but ever afterwards needed assistance. In consequence of the 
increased number of necessitous poor a heavy annual assessment 
was laid on the parish. 

After the close of the century we may note 1808-12 as years of 
scarcity or at least of high prices in consequence of the war. In 
1817-18 there was such distress that extraordinary collections 
were made in Edinburgh and in many counties.” There was 


' great depression in 1826; 1851 was the cholera year. The years 


1836-37 (when a large charitable collection was made throughout 
the country for the assistance of the Highlands) were bad; and 
1839-42, and especially 1840-41, were years of great adversity. In 


28 Second letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P., on ‘The Causes of the 
* Increase of Pauperism and on the Poor Laws,” 1819. 
7 Durns, p. 303; 
30 Report of General Assembly, 1839. See later as to the relation between 
dissent and the imposition of’ aseatine 
31 * Sinclair’s Statistical Account,” I, p. 76. 
32 Report of General Assembly, 1818, 
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1841 there was a Prince of Wales’s Fund, collected in response to 
a letter from the Queen in commemoration of the birth of 
H.R.H., and in consequence of the prevailing distress a sum raised 
in Edinburgh for illuminations was applied to the relief of desti- 
tution in connection with this fund. 

In 1840, as a natural close of this catalogue of bad years, 
we find that in March there was instituted in Hdinburgh the 
association for obtaining an official inquiry into the pauperism of 
Scotland, on the list of the committee of which are many well- 
known names, and amongst them that of Sir John McNeill, the 
future chairman of the Board of Supervision. 


The Improvements of Industry. 


While through years of difficulty there was this gradual 
movement towards the more official organisation of poor relief, 
there was an application of energy to the development of the 
resources of Scotland, which was the only real safeguard against 
want. 

A first line of defence was education. The compilers of the 
first ‘‘ Book of Discipline” had insisted on the necessity of schools, 
“seeing that God had determined his Kirk here on earth should 
“be taught not by angels but by men;’ and they “of necessity 
‘“‘ therefore judged it, that every second ei have one schoolmaster 
‘‘appointed ;** such a one at least as is able to teach grammar and 
‘‘the Latin tongue, if the town be of any reputation.” In country 
districts the duty of teaching was assigned to the reader or 
minister. Accordingly throughout Scotland there was a system 
of public instruction, supported, like the administration of relief, 
by the Kirk and Heritors; and however defective it might be in 
some parts, it without doubt made the people far more competent 
to combat economic difficulties. Two instances may be given: 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle, riding from London to Edinburgh in 1759, 
found a Scotch gardener and land steward in charge of the Duke . 
of Portland’s estate at Bulstrode—“ such advantage was there in 
‘‘having been taught writing, arithmetic, and the mensuration 
‘of land, the rudiments of which were taught in many of the 
‘“‘ country schools of Scotland. This man gave us a note to the 
‘‘ gardener at Blenheim, who, he told us, was his countryman, 
‘‘ and would furnish us with notes to the head gardeners all the 
‘“ way down.” Most of the head gardeners of English noblemen 
were at that time Scotch.* 

A people thus educated had, as it were, been prepared for 

33 See Constitution of the Association, 1840. 


34 Chap. vii of the “ First Book of Discipline.” 
35 « Autobiography of Rev. D. Carlyle,” p. 362, published in 1860. 
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successful emigration—one of the chief remedies that was to relieve 
a part of their country from economic embarrassments. 

The other instance suggests what was then the substitute for the 
education which educational reformers would now foster by poly- 
technics and continuation classes. Sinclair publishes a letter 
written by Robert Burns to his friend Robert Ridell. Burns had 
then a farm at Dunscore (Dumfries), “a gentleman well known 
“for his poetical productions, who rents a farm in this parish,” 
and whose opinion is reported “that the west country cows give a 
“larger quantity of milk.” Burns describes the circulating library 
that had been started in the parish—each member paying 5s. 
entrance fee and 6d. a month afterwards. After mentioning the 
names of some of the books, he writes: “‘ A peasant who can read, 
‘and enjoy such books, is certainly a much superior being to his 
‘neighbour, who, perhaps, stalks beside his team, very little 
‘‘ removed, except in shape, from the beast he drives.” * 

Inventions probably suggest with tolerable accuracy the lines 
along which industrial energy is preparing to move. They both 
meet and expand demand. The new Scotch plough was invented 
in 1763 by James Small, and two horses thereafter did the work 
of eight to twelve oxen. In Hast Lothian Meikle invented the 
threshing mill in 1786. ‘The advance in the making of new roads 
—the turnpike roads and bridges—is noted by most of the ministers 
in the “Statistical Account.” With this change was allied a reform of 
the methods of farming. In many parishes the heritors were busy 
with enclosing, draining, and planting. They were abolishing or 
commuting multures, thirlages, and other servitudes, and were 
uniting the small farms, a process that on the border seems by 
1792 to be well advanced. The country population was thus decreas- 
ing, while the villages were increasing.” Good stone or brick 
houses were being built on the villages and farms, and slates were 
used instead of thatch. Both rents and wages were rising. The 
standard of comfort was said to be considerably higher. In 1768 
Watt patented his steam engine. From the Border counties as 
from the Highlands there was migration to manufacturing centres. 
New manufactories for linen, woollen, and cotton goods were opened. 
A note in regard to Lanark is significant of a movement that 
affected all or most of the large towns. ‘“‘ A large proportion of 
‘“‘ the inhabitants of New Lanark are Highlanders from Caithness, 
‘“‘ Inverness, and Argyllshire; 200 emigrants from Skye to North 
‘“‘ America were driven into Greenock in 1791, and put ashore in a 


“ Statistical Aceount,” vol. iii, p. 596. 

Cf. in Dumfries—Langholm, Dornock, Applegarth, Urr, &c. 
» Roxburghshire—Crailing, Oxnam, Hounam. 

» Berwick—Swinton, Coldingham. 
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“ destitute condition. A proprietor of cotton works offered them 
“employment, notified to families in Argyllshire and the Isles 
‘‘ what encouragement was given to families at his works, and in 
“ 1792 undertook to provide houses for 200 families.” Thus 
owing to the enlargement of the farms there was expulsion from 
the rural districts to the villages, and at the same time by reason 
of the manufactories there was an overwhelming attraction to the 
towns. 

By the side of the statement respecting New Lanark, another 
may be placed that has reference to Mauchline, and it again may be 
contrasted with a quotation respecting the condition of the poor at 
Tongue in Sutherlandshire. Thus three sketches of the state of the 
poor in Scotland, which it is essential to bear in mind, will be put 
hefore the reader. The Rev. Wm. Auld is the reporter in the case 
ef Mauchline. He is the minister of whom Burns rhymes so 
disrespectfully as ‘‘ Daddy Auld”’ in the “ Kirk’s Alarm.”*® He 
wrote that a deficit of about 10/7. a year upon the poor relief 
account was “‘made up by an assessment, unanimously agreed to by 
“the heritors at a meeting in 1771, who, in order to prevent 
‘“‘ begging in the parish, assessed themselves in asum amounting to 
‘221, 10s. 10d. per annum, one half of which is however payable 
“by the tenants. This increased the poors’ stock for the time, 
“but as the fund is gradually decreasing, in consequence of the 
‘“number and necessities of the poor... a new assessment is 
“required. It must be obvious to everybody that according to the 
“present mode the burthen of maintaining the poor is most 
unequally divided. It falls almost entirely on tenants, tradesmen, 
servants, and charitable persons attending the church, while 
‘other people, however rich, particularly non-residing heritors, 
‘“‘ whatever their income may be, contribute little or nothing tothe _ 
‘ charitable funds of the parish. Hence there is, in general, ample 
‘‘oround for the common observation, ‘that it is the poor in 
‘Scotland who maintain the poor.’ It must be confessed at the 
“same time that it is very difficult forming a plan that would 
‘provide for the poor without encouraging in them either 
‘ inattention, indolence, or waste.” Auld speaks of the great works 
carried on by the Ayr, an iron-work at Muirkirk, and a cotton 
‘mill at Catrine, and he finds ‘the manner of living and dress 
‘much altered from what it was fifty years ago.”’ Now one-half 
of the parish use tea daily, and almost the whole use it occasionally, 

Daddy Auld, Daddy Auld, 

There’s a tod (fox) in the fauld, 

A tod meikle waur than the clerk ; 
Tho’ you dinna do skaith, 


Ye’ll be in at the death, « 
And if ye canna bite, ye can bark.” 
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and good twopenny strong ale and home spirits have yielded to 
“foreign spirits, new punch, and wine.” ‘As to dress, about 
“ fifty years ago there were few females who wore scarlet or silk.” 
‘The complaint as to the excessive drinking came from many 
parishes. Its extent is described as “incredible ’ sometimes. 
In 1790 the Forth and Clyde Canal was opened. In 1803 the 


Caledonian Canal was commenced, in order to give employment to 
‘the Highlanders, and in part to prevent emigration to Canada. 


The Sheep Farms. 


The nation was at war from 1792 till 1815, with hardly a 
break. Yet this seemed but to hamper, it did not arrest, the 
development of the resources of the country. Sir John Sinclair, 
whose ‘‘ Statistical Account” we have analysed from the point of 
view of poor relief, seems to represent the activities of the age in 
his untiring energy and the multiplicity of his interests. He wasa 
member of the African Society, which was to find new outlets for 
our trade. He raised two regiments to serve in the war—one of 
the methods by which employment was found for the large high- 
land population in the northern counties and the isles; and in 
spite of much lukewarmness on the part of the Government, he 
induced them to create a Board of Agriculture. It was probably 
in this department of work that he influenced the future of 
Scotland most deeply. One of his achievements was the institu- 
tion of the British Wool Society.” In 1787-88 the import of 
wool rose to upwards of four millions, while British wool was 
deteriorating in quality. The society was established to improve 
it. There was in Scotland as fine grass for sheep as any in the 
world. Among the mountains of the Highlands there were then 
but few sheep walks, and in the south on the border there was 
ample pasturage on the Cheviot Hills. But sheep that would 
produce a better staple of wool had to be bred, if these advantages 
were to be turned to account. LHventually, after much investiga- 
tion and experiment, a breed of fine-woolled hill sheep of the Hast. 
Border-was selected as likely to thrive in the Highlands, and to it 
Sir John gave the name of Cheviot. By 1837 there were, it was 
said, 300,000 sheep of this breed in the four northern counties of 
Scotland alone. The effect of the introduction of this sheep was 
to make useless mountains valuable. The change affected the 
whole of Scotland indirectly; in the northern counties it made an 
economic revolution. As evidence of the exact nature of the 
change and of the population on which it acted, the following 


39 «* Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair, Bart.,”’ vol. 1, p 219. 
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statement in reference to the parish of Tongue, in Sutherland, 
may be quoted :— 

“ There is a good deal of begging in the parish. The poor on 
“the roll go about begging from place to place. Many do so 
‘with difficulty, they are so old and weak. However they must 
“do it, for if they are debarred from this means of subsistence 
“they would starve. If any of the poor people are confined with 
‘“ sickness, the elders are very useful in calling the attention of 
“their wealthier neighbours to the case. We have too often, 
‘likewise, beggars from the neighbouring parishes. These beggars 
“are generally old people—at least above 60 years of age; and 
‘‘ they are usually on the roll of their own parishes. Formerly, 
‘‘ ministers in this part of the country used to give general cer- 
“ tificates of begging, which would have been a kind of passport 
“in other parishes. However, the aged poor go beyond the bounds 
‘‘ of their own parishes and beg without such certificates. We 
“have a considerable number of day labourers in this parish. 
‘“* Almost all middle aged persons have some bits of land, for 
which they pay 3/. or 4/. or 5/. for rent; but those bits of land 
“ are not large enough to maintain them, they are all obliged to 
‘‘ have recourse to day labour to eke out a subsistence. Their 
‘“‘ usual diet, when they can get it, is porridge and milk, especially 
“in the spring season, when they begin to work; but they cannot 
‘‘always afford meal, especially in winter, and they then live on 
‘‘ notatoes and herrings, if they can get herrings. The paupers 
“on the roll get a little thick gruel, or some barley bread or 
“ potatoes. They do not get milk unless helped by their neigh- 
‘hours. The people are a very honest people, and very temperate 
‘in their habits, although their poverty may contribute to 
“this.... There is no want of willon their part to work, but 
‘‘remunerating employment is not to be obtained. I remember 
‘very well the change which took place under Lord Reay, in 
‘“‘ removing them from the interior, and from every good spot of 
“land, and transplanting them to barren tracts of land along the 
‘‘ sea shore. The change took place in 1806.... There is more 
‘“‘ money about us now, but there is much more poverty and not 
‘“‘ the same substantial comforts as formerly. It is true that when 
‘‘ they were in the interior, they were as badly off in seasons when 
“their cattle died. They used to subsist principally upon flesh, 
“milk, butter, and curds and cream. They used no vegetables. 
“ They had afew spots of oats and bran, but they bought very 
“ little meal. Potatoes were only introduced when I was a child, 
‘and now it is their general food. In the years of distress they 
‘“‘ were thrown upon the resources of the proprietors.”’. . . ‘‘ We are 
‘* certainly too populous under the present system of sheep farms.” 
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“The people ee pretty well educated as a pony se 
ie The late secession” (this evidence was given in 1843) ‘ from the 
“ church will affect most materially the church collections. The 
‘ oreat bulk of the population adhere to the free church. Out of 
‘a population of 2,031, I do not believe that 50 adhere to the 
“ establishment. I do not see how it will be possible now to 
“‘ dispense with an assessment for the aged and infirm. I have 
“always entertained an apprehension of assessments, inasmuch 
‘‘ as they have a tendency, in my opinion, to weaken the spirit of 
“ independence in the people, and make them rely on others for 
“support. The spirit of independence among the poor has fallen 
* off within my recollection. Those come to me for aid whose 
‘‘ fathers and other relations would have spurned the idea. As we 
‘have had no assessment in our parish, I cannot attribute this 
‘‘ weakening of independence to assessment. I attribute it to the 
‘“‘ general deterioration in the condition of the people. However, 
* T think that it is absolutely necessary that the impotent poor 
‘“‘ should be relieved by an assessment.” *° 

I have quoted this at length, because it gives a picture of social 
conditions which explains in a great degree the statistical returns 
of pauperism then and subsequently in the north of Scotland, and 
also touches on several other points of importance that must be 
dealt with later on. 

There was another side to the question. The change, another 
witness said,*! “ brought considerable hardship at first on the people; 
“but they came to find that they lived better on wages from the 
‘, sheep farmers and the corn farmers (for the same thing took 
““ place as to corn) than they had done before as holders of land; for 
“‘ they could make nothing of it; and the vast extent of moor- 
‘* oround did not yield a thousandth part of the human food that it 
‘* does now for cattle and sheep. I should say that for one animal 
‘ that was produced under the old system, perhaps fifty or a hundred 
“are now produced. It is a very singular fact that where only a 
“ few ill-conditioned cattle were reared, the multitude of sheep now 
“ fed is quite extraordinary, and also the additional number of cattle 
“turned out; so you may look on the sheep as a new product of the 
“soil. For a time the people were very ill off, and, in consequence, 

“ considerable riots occurred. One year they cae the sheep out 
“of the country; and I think there were some justiciary acts in 
“consequence. It must have been about the end of the century, 
“© in 1794 or 1795.” 


wn 


40 Rev. H. M. McKenzie, parish of Tongue. ‘ Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland),” 
Appendix, part 2, p. 296, 25th August; 1843. 

41 Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart., a heritor in West Ross-shire. ‘“ Poor Law Inquiry 
“ (Scotland),” Appendix, part 3, p. 891, 12th February, 1844. 
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_ The sheep added to the rental, improved the land and endowed 
the landlord with means for enclosing and draining. It was 
indeed a ‘new product of the soil.” An estate which used not to 
yield 300/. a year, was now sold for 50,o00/. The estate of Reay, 
which consisted mainly of sheep farms and covered nearly one-half 
of Sutherland, had previously produced 1,200/. to 1,500/. a year; it 
now sold for 300,000/. The change probably.affected most severely 
the west coast from Cromarty to Mull, the Isles, and that 
coast whence come the names of Arthur Cop Clough’s hexameter : 
“* Knoydart, Moydart, Morrer, Ardgowan, and Ardnamurchan ” 
(and further north to Assynt and Ullapool). Here accordingly 
we should expect to find, and in fact do find, a higher rate of 
pauperism. 

The Kelp Manufacture. 


On the west coast and the islands the kelp manufacture had 
already disorganised society. Kelp, as probably most people know, 
is a substance obtained from seaweed. It yields 5 per cent. of its 
weight of alkali or soda. The demand for it was due to the fact 
that high duties had been imposed on barilla and salt, so that, 
though soda could be obtained more easily through their agency, 
yet in consequence of the high duties they could not be utilised 
for this purpose with profit. The manufacture became important 
about the year 1778. The yield of it amounted to about 20,000 
tons a year; and during the war it sold sometimes for 20/. a ton.” 
In 1842 it had dropped to 30s. a ton. In the process of collecting 
and melting the weed irregular employment was given to a vast 
number of people. 

The Highlands were already in 1755 well peopled. The kelp 
trade brought a comparatively easy means of livelihood to their 
doors. It made them relatively rich, while they had neither an 
outlet for spending nor the trained will that can spend properly.® 
The kelp paid their rent; early marriages became customary, and 
the population increased apace. The farms were subdivided among 
crofters; and the race of cottars, settlers practically tenanting 
cabins but paying no rent, sprung up. Husbandry was neglected 
or impoverished by the subdivision of the land, and indolence 
became more than ever the characteristic of a people, whose 
means of living were thus suddenly expanded in a strange and 
_artificial manner in consequence of the imposition of certain duties 
by the central government, while they themselves remained penned 
up on their coasts and islands. 

*2 McCulloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary.’’ 

*8 As to Tiree, letter addressed to the Chairman of the Royal Commission on 


the Highlands and Islands by the Duke of Argyll, 1885, and * Scotland as it Was 
*‘ and as it Is.” 
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‘The tendency to recklessness was aggravated. The expenditure 
on a marriage or a funeral was often the ruin of a family, it was 
said; and to make recklessness more easy the people could rely on 
a diet of potatoes reared at a minimum expenditure of money, 
time, or labour. 

The population of the Argyllshire islands increased from 
15,987 to 24,784, or 56°00 per cent. between 1755 and 1791-98. 
In Skye the population increased from 11,252 to 14,470, or 28°59 
per cent. In Shetland from 15,210 to 20,186 or 32°71 per cent. ; 
and so along the west coast the increase is marked—at Applecross, 
for instance from 835 to 1,734, or 107°66 Re cent.; at Lochbroom 
2,211 to 3,500, or 58°29 per cent." 

It was on a population thus increased and weakened that a 
twofold tribulation fell. The demand for kelp ceased: * and for 
the small farms and crofts the large sheep farms were substituted, 
while the inhabitants as at Assynt and Tongue migrated to the 
coast or were there settled. What forces were coping with the 
difficulties, an extract from the evidence of Mr. J. Paterson, the 
factor of the Duke of Hamilton in Arran, will show. It indicates 
also hew cottars and paupers lived not uncomfortably under con- 
ditions which people accustomed to a different measure of the 
comforts of life would find unbearable.“ The evidence ‘also 
illustrates the state of society, and throws a less gloomy light on 
it than does the evidence quoted in regard to Tongue. The parish 
described is Kilbride. After referring to the measures taken by 
the Duke of Hamilton to unite farms, which had been very 
beneficial to the tenants, the witness says: ‘‘ At this time” (about 
1818) “three farms called the Sannoxes, lying to the north of 
‘““ Brodick, containing, with hills, 10,000 acres, were reserved as an 
‘‘ experiment under the old system of management. The families 
“upon them got worse yearly in their circumstances by the sub- 
“ division of their possessions to give bits of ground to their sons 
‘“and daughters when they married; and they had come into such 
“a state in 1821, that if the system had been allowed to go on 


44 See Tables of Population, “ Sinclair,” vol. xx, p. 587. 

45 « Pauperism has been increased and the circumstances of the working classes 
“ greatly deteriorated by the failure of the kelp manufacture. While that manu- 
“‘ facture was carried on, the people earned good wages. Now, with the exception 
“ of the young men, who employ themselves in the Caithness herring fishing, they 
“can get nothing to do.’—Rev. James Russell, Gairloch, 18438, ‘‘ Poor Law 
* Inquiry,” II, 431. 

Two other causes of distress may be mentioned: the fall in the price of High- 
land cattle at the close of the war;-and the failure of the herring fishery. Seea 
paper in the “Quarterly Journal of Agriculture ” (September, 1838), “On the 
“Causes of the Destitution of Food in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland in 

the Years 1836 and 1837.” By Rev. Alexander Macgregor, of Kilmuir, Skye. 

6 « Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland),” Appendix, part 2, p. 89. June, 1843. 
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‘longer, their means would soon have been exhausted. At this 
“‘ time the Government gave 100 acres of ground in Canada to each 
‘family going out there, and twenty families went from these 
‘“ three farms—half the expense of their passage and expenses out 
“having been paid by the Duke of Hamilton. The witness 
‘‘ receives accounts of them frequently, and they are all doiag 
‘“‘ well. One of the persons who then went out became a justice 
_“ of the peace, a captain of the militia, and a member of the pro- 
‘“‘ vincial legislature. Another is a lieutenant of militia; and the 
‘¢ Arran people were in garrison during the last rebellion, and they 
“are generally now possessed of considerable property. Many of 
“them have acquired considerable tracts of land.” The witness 
then refers to the cottars who in Arran had small gardens, potato 
grounds, &c., worked for the farmers, and joined in the herring 
fishery and went to the mainland for harvesting. ‘‘ They generally 
“ oain a sufficient livelihood according to their ideas of comfort. 
‘‘ They live upon potatoes, milk and butter, fish, and perhaps a 
“sheep or two is killed in the end of the season for winter, and 
‘“‘ a little oatmeal. He has seldom found able bodied men out of 
employment.” 

‘“‘ He knows the situation of the poor upon the roll of the parish 
“of Kilbride. The paupers are not in so comfortable a situation 
“as the cottars, but they all have as many potatoes as they can 
‘use, but no milk like the cottars. They cannot get that without 
‘* buying it or receiving it from their neighbours. These who can 
‘* 9 about, gather or cut seaware, and employ it, with the ashes of 
‘* their winter fires, to manure the land which they get from the 
‘“‘ neighbouring tenants to raise potatoes from. The tenants had 
‘‘ the seaware, and their friends help them to plant potatoes upon 
“ the ground, which has been either ploughed by the tenant, or is 
‘“made into hazy beds by themselves. A hazy bed upon which 
‘“‘ notatoes are planted, by laying them upon the manure on the 
‘‘ surface of the ground, and then covering them by soil thrown 
‘“‘ from a trench upon each side of the bed. Where they are bed- 
“ ridden, their friends plant the potatoes for them. According to 
‘‘ their own ideas, he thinks their situation generally comfortable. 
‘‘ He has often been astonished at the little upon which they live, 
‘but has often been astonished at their happiness and content- 
ment. Most of the paupers on the roll are capable of doing some 
“work. It must not be supposed that they live entirely on 
“potatoes. They spin, work stockings, assist the tenants in 
‘harvest time, such as gathering stones, weeds, &c. From their 
‘‘ oains made in this way, they provide themselves with milk, tea 
‘“‘and sugar, tobacco, and other little comforts. The paupers 
“generally have a quart of milk a day, but sometimes they are not 
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“able to buy it. The Duke of Hamilton assists some of the more 
“needy cases upon the poors’ roll, and he also gives small 
‘** pensions, when he thinks it necessary, to persons not upon the 
poors’ roll, whom the Duke thinks would not be sufficiently 
‘ supplied by the kirk session from want of funds.” 


£6 
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Statistics of Pauperism in the County Districts and in the Highlands. 


With this preface we may turn to the statistics of pauperism 
for the counties. In Table B we deal with the enrolled poor of 
the 613 parishes, arranged in counties and in four districts or 
eroups of counties, Northern Highland, Southern Highland, South 
Western, and South Eastern. These are divisions for some time 
adopted by the Board of Supervision for purposes of inspection. 


ScoTLanD: 613 Parishes. Enrolled Paupers to Population. 
1792-98, 1835-37, 1842. 





Ratio of Enrolled Poor per 1,000 of the Population. 























Districts. 
1791-98. 1835-37. 1842.* 
Northern Highland ............ 30°33 32°95 30 67 
Southern Seen ec eames 12°36 26°64 23°81 
South Western ........ccsrees 17°55 22°06 22°37 
Rye LORE OL ING J ceoscadeacstocoeas 18°20 ; 28°86 22°03 
ASUS COMA eed aecteteneck 18°16 26°50 23°74 


* See Table B. 





The Northern Highland district has the highest enrolled 
pauperism, though lower than that of England above quoted. Of 
the several counties in the district the following show a relatively 
high pauperism :*7— 

















Counties. 1792-98. 1835-37. 1842. 
SIT EA PTE) = Oh os (Gee aan pase ro 29°00 41°26 48°13 
Ross and Cromarty ............ 38°73 40°29 37°65 
PVCU MESS wh end naiongicnGarsacevose 33°86 254 23°81 
BNLERD i eccndvareansiresedutedsassniiear~ 45°49 39°79 18°82 
BANS Ua eS Re, Sea Co 32°66 41°81 39°24 





These figures show the high water mark of pauperism amongst 
the enrolled poor before the new poor law. 

If we include the occasional poor, the figures for the four 
districts stand thus for 1835-37 and 1842 :— 


7 See Table BL Me te 
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ScottanD: 857 Parishes. Enrolled and Occasional Paupers to id sl bes 
1835-37 and 1842.* 











Ratio of Enrolled and Occasional Poor 
per 1,000 of the Population. 
District. 

1835-37. | 1842. 

Northern Highland. ............ 37°32 34°07 
Southern A pkey AE ee 34:92 pan 
South” Wester. cracsesccesu2- 33°80 29°99 

rye CUCASLAIN tar etec seen 35°88 BF OEE S 














* See Table C. 





Here again the Northern Highland district has the highest 
pauperism, but by 1842 even there there is a marked improvement. 

Tf next we take the five counties before selected, we have 
in regard to the enrolled and occasional poor the following 
figures :°— 














Counties. 1835-37, 1842. 
Sutherland ............. em eee 49 07 47°91 
Ross and Cromarty ....00. 42°29 39°52 
Inverness. «....... Race tact: 33°70 28°04 
IN ATEN «<<hrapah’ totes uns Bieerenteene ee: _ 43°12 31°56 
Ss eee ch Mn ee eee 47°72 45°36 








Here again the improvement is marked. In Sutherland the 
population had increased between 1755 and 1792-98 from, 20,774 
to 22,961, and in 1831 to 25,518, or t1'13 percent. After 1831 it 
began to decrease. Between 1755 and 1792 there was in Elgin a 
considerable decrease, and at Nairn only a very small increase, 
suggesting that the population was being drawn elsewhere, to the 
Midland districts presumably ; while there was, it would seem, no 
pressure from the Highland counties. In and after 1811 there was 
a marked increase in the population. In Elgin there were many 
openings for employment connected with the timber trade, 
quarries, the river and sea fisheries, and the improvement of 
the land. The town of Elgin was moreover very attractive owing 
to its numerous charities. In 184] it was a town of 6,083 
inhabitants, and had only 360 paupers on the roll; but there were 
winter soup kitchens and special collections, systematic begging 
throughout the town on Sundays, and endowed and other charities 
that affected the whole country side.” Possibly the high pauperism 
of the county of Elgin may have been due in part to these influ- 


“48 See Table C, 
49 « Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland),”? part 2, p. 511, &e. 
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ences, and to its close proximity to those highland counties which 
the stress of events was inducing the people to leave. 

Yet if we take this district and these counties’ as a whole, the 
returns of pauperism were very low; and, though it be admitted 
that the life of the poor was hard, and that begging was resorted 
to by them, yet they indicate an extraordinary independence under 
economic difficulties. It may be said, of course, that returns of 
pauperism no longer serve as-a register of the condition of the 
people when want becomes general and presses down to starvation 
point. This may be true; but if more systematic poor relief had 
been introduced, would the returns have been a truer index of 
destitution, and would the people have been freed from theit 
difficulties more quickly? The almost nervous apprehension that 
some of the witnesses show as to the evils that might arise if there 


were assessments, seems due to a feeling that they could only 


ageravate existing evils by hampering the natural movement of 
the people and demoralising them. And that these apprehensions 
were well founded, the statistics of poor relief after 1845 show. 

The question, however, may be considered in relation also to 
particular highland parishes, where the difficulties of the position 
are, as it were, focussed ; and this I propose to do later on, in dealing 
with the transition from the old to the new system of relief. 


The Border and Midland Counties. 


In 1835-37 (Table B) the pauperism of the South-Hastern, 
approximated to that of the Northern Highland, district. In the 
former was the largest number of assessed parishes. In the 
Northern Highland district there were none. The districts were 
indeed at different stages of development; and hardly admit of 
useful comparison, if the comparison be limited to this one point— 
assessment. Still the Committee of the General Assembly (1839), 
who reported on the returns of 1854-36, depreciated the administra- 
tion of relief in assessed, by contrasting it with that in unassessed, 


parishes, in the following table :+—*° 


























Parishes. Population. Number of Poor. Ae pei 
' £ 
643 parishes not assessed ... 1,178,280 40,073 48,769 
236 » assessed ....... 1,137,646 395356 91,726 








The Highland parishes are on one side the make-weight in this 
contrast. On the other side among the assessed parishes is every 


59 «* Report,” p. 19, published 1839. 
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parish in Scotland with a population above 7,000 except six,” 
which had a population of 57,404. These assessed town parishes 
make up a population of 666,966, or 58°62 per cent. of the 1,137,646 
above. The conclusion seems inevitable that, so far as this table 
goes, the question of assessment or non-assessment turned on 
differences in the administration of relief in large towns and in 
small towns and country parishes. 

But this is not all, The number of poor even on the terms of 
the table are practically equal in the assessed and unassessed 
parishes. It isin the expenditure on maintenance that the dif- 
ference lies. The expenditure of the 236 assessed parishes is 
nearly double that of the 643 that are unassessed. The argument 
that this difference suggests was taken in two ways. To the 
reformers of the poor law in Scotland it betokened the inadequacy 
of relief in the unassessed parishes. To their opponents it signified 
the measure of self-reliance and mutual help that was left to the 
people in these parishes as against their neighbours. Unfortu- 
nately, as it seems, for neither purpose was the inference valid. 
It depended on a comparison of like with unlike—of large town 
parishes with small town and rural parishes; and it was thus 
really uninstructive. 

Nevertheless in Merse and Teviotdale, where every parish was 
assessed, the average rate of maintenance for each pauper was 
higher in parishes of similar population than in the southern and- 
midland synods. Thus :—*” 


Enrolled Poor. 

















“Southern and Midland Synods. Synod of Merse and Teviotdale. 
Population. Parishes | Parishes Average Rate Parishes Average Rate 
no of Maintenance for of Maintenance for 
Assessed, | Assessed. each Pauper. Assessed. each Pauper. 
Lea. - me ana 
Not above 500... 46 6 BRO 16 Fever tie 2) 
500 to 1,000....) 117 31 2 T6e1t 21 2652 
100025). .2,000 ch ion - 49 I 15 10 18 ce le ee 
20003); °°5,000..0) a TE 4k 118 8 8 AN eh es 
5,000 ;, 10,000.... a3 2} py ome i ti. bel eto 








It will be noted that in the midland and southern synods of 
the parishes over 5,000, all but two are assessed, and the average - 
rate is nevertheless low, while in Merse there was only one town 
over 5,000—Jedburgh. 


51 Stirling, Forfar, St. Vigeans, Dunfermline, Killarrow, and Old Monkland. 
52 « Report of Committee of Assembly, 1839,” p. 137. 
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The occasional relief was trifling in the extreme in beth the 
above districts, 2d., 3d., and 4d. a case. 

The Table C eae that in the Merse there was also more 
persistent pauperism than elsewhere; and this might have been 
anticipated if there were assessment, certainly at least until by 
better administration the effect of the assessment had been 
mitigated. Jt was so in Scotland generally after 1845. 

The figures for Berwick, Roxburgh, and Selkirk, the counties 


in the Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, are as follows :— 


Enrolled and Occasional Poor per 1,000 of Population. 





























Counties. 1835-47. 1842. 
CRAG UE se cidenecceot tae 46:29 41°13 
DE Teb.0 CLR od | RaRUmeREer Er Sa 52°93 38°47 
etd) Sava eee em 29°71 28°04 
South-eastern district 35°88 33°25 
AUNT BLOS sreasctfesetavatue res: 42°18 65°14 














Selkirk, it will be noted, though assessed, 1s little pauperised. 
The pauperism of Dumfries is high, and the county has therefore 
been quoted in the table. The excess is due to the town of Dumfries, 
which was assessed, and where the pauperism, g per cent., 
accounts for a third of the pauperism of the country. In this 
instance again the issue lies rather between the conditions of town 
and country than between assessment and non assessment. 


Poor Relief in the Ctties. 


Edinburgh and Glasgow may best serve to illustrate the 
development of poor relief in the cities. The older administration 
contained almost all the elements of the newer, indeed, of the most 
recent methods. 

Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh is an aggregation of parishes consisting of the city 
‘parish, Canongate, and St. Cuthbert’s or West Kirk. Before 1782 
each of these parishes had its poorhouse—very “frugally managed,” 
since each person cost little more than 2d. a day.” In West Kirk, 
‘since the erection of their poorhouse,”’ a tax had been found 
necessary of 4d. to 6d. in the £ on the annual rental. In the 
city the charity work or poorhouse cost 4,000/. a year, and 
provided for 900 poor. The citizens of Edinburgh were willing to 
pay this voluntarily ; but would not do so as a tax, which, on the 


83 Inquiries concerning the Poor Law, John M’Farlan, D.D., one of the 
Ministers of Canongate, Edinburgh, 1782. 
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net rent:of the city, would be ‘‘ nearly doubie to any that they at 
‘““ present pay.” “The middle rank of people, who regularly attend 
‘“‘ divine service, commonly give a collection of sixpence or a 
‘‘ shilling every Sunday, at the church door, or, on extraordinary 
“occasions, a crown or half a guinea, which amounts to from 
“ about 1/. tos. to 3. a year.’’ Nevertheless, the expense of the 
poor has, for a number of years past, exceeded its stated revenues ; 
and, ‘‘as the inhabitants opposed a poor tax, the managers were 
‘« often reduced to the greatest difficulties in obtaining supplies.” 
To reduce the expense of the poorhouse, the boarding out of 
children was adopted with success. The workhouses were con- 
sidered of doubtful benefit. They were thought to be expensive; 
and ‘there is reason to believe that the number of beggars, and 
‘* of poor unprovided for, is, at this day (1782) as great in Edinburgh 
‘“‘ and in the suburbs as before there was.a stone of a poorhouse 
‘“Jaid!” Probably the ‘ house” was not used asa test, as it had 
been already used with success in England, though the poorhouse 
system seems to have been generally accepted in the larger towns 
throughout the country. Thus, for instance, in 1646 the ministers. 
and elders in the Canongate formed a committee for providing a 
house ‘for receiving and entertaining the whole ordinary poor of 
“‘ the city; and that none be suffered to go abroad and be seen 
‘begging, but that all that be in any ways able be set to work ;” 
and Principal Lee*! says that in the records of various sessions he 
has found notices of public buildings in which the poor were main- 
tained. At Aberdeen, indeed, they had used the house as a test. 
“‘ The multitude of sorners and beggars’? became “‘an intolerable 
‘“‘orievance.” Accordingly, in 1739 the housé was erected, and 
‘‘ for several years the town was freed from vagabonds.” This 
practice was subsequently “found inconvenient.” The indigent 
received allowances instead of being lodged in the house, and the 

applicants again increased.” 
Of the West Kirk I have no statistical information till 1832. 
That parish, as we have seen, resorted early to an assessment. 
“Between 1755 and 1791 its population had increased from 12,168 to 
22,947, 170°76 per cent.,”° while the population of the city had 
been stationary. This alone would account for the assessment. 
In 1832 the heritors, 4,000 in number, took over the management 
of the poor, in the hope of reducing the cost of the administration. 
They divided the parish into six divisions of 12,000, and each of 
these divisions into ro districts. Out of their number they chose 
120 managers—to co-operate with the elders—two persons, 

54 << Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland),” Appendix, part 3, p. 850. 


55 «* Annals of Aberdeen.” By Dr. Kennedy, 1818, p. 157. 
56 See ‘Statistical Account,” VI, p, 561. 
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managers .or a manager, and an elder, resident in the division 
or district, to receive applications, make inquiries, d&ec.; these 
formed the district committee, and with them were associated the 
ministers of the churches and chapels. There was a poors’ roll 
for each division, which was periodically reported to the master of 


' the charity workhouse, who acted as paymaster for all out-pensions. 


The managers, ministers, and elders formed the general board of 
managers for the parish. There was an out-pension committee, 
and they required of each pauper a careful and detailed statement 
“‘ with an offer to’ go into the workhouse,” if no out-pension could be 
“‘ allowed.” The result was, out of 1,459 cases, 290 were refused ; 
in 140 the paupers were admitted to the workhouse, and 1,029 
received out-pensions or temporary relief. On this head large 
savings were made.” We come across the system again in 1842; 
it is then on the wane.. The rule was that the managers should 
visit the pensioners, but latterly the clerk had done so. ‘‘ Men of 
“business cannot devote time to this.”°? Delays occurred, and 
the managers seemed tired of the irksome duty of running about 
inquiring after poor cases: a paid inspector was wanted.” 

In 1782 Dr. M’Farlan said paid inspectors were wanted in cities 
to deal with vagrants and to inquire into the characters and cir- 
cumstances of those in the lower classes of life who are likely to 
become a burden on the public." This plan was now in force in 
St. Cuthbert’s, and there was a tendency to employ paid officers 
elsewhere. Thus at Paisley, where in 1785 a committee of 
overseers had been appointed, each of whom had charge of a 
district,” in 1809 a “steady and active person” was appointed 
as clerk, to keep the books and pay the weekly poor. Similarly at 
Glaseow. a paid inspector was appointed to the town hospital, and 
in 1842, when paid inspectors were employed in connection with 
the exceptional distress fund of that year, it was said to have 
been infinitely better managed in consequence than the similar 
fund of 1837.% Thus the clerk and the paid inspector were 
coming into being. This was one sign of change. 

In the Canongate Dr. Chalmers’s scheme had been tried from 
1821 to 1828, and then given up, apparently in consequence of mis- 
understanding between the managers of the charity workhouse 
and the kirk session, and partly because they could not get on 


57 The italics are in the original. 

58 See resolution of the kirk session and minister of the parish of St. Cuth- 
bert, 1833, and Report of the Out-pension Committee, 1834. 

59 Mr. William Gray, house governor of the local kirk charity workhouse, 
“* Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland),” p. 595, &e. 

6 Mr. John Gray, a manager of the West Kirk workhouse. @. 880. 

Se Les ON) 62 «¢ Burns,” p. 366. 

6 C, R. Baird, “ Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland).” @. 7006. 
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without an assessment, as the collections were so small. Possibly 
as a result of these more methodic arrangements, in 1834-36, 
and in 1842, the returns of St. Cuthbert’s and the Canongate—a 
very poor parish indeed, were much better than those of the city. 
The paupers in the Canongate were 35 and 36 per thousand 
and those in St. Cuthbert’s 17 and 23; while in the city in 
1835-37 they were 62 per thousand. 


Glasgow. 


Glasgow too is a group of parishes—the town, the Barony 
parish, and Govan combination, which includes Gorbals. In Glas- 
gow proper, in 1816 there were seven churches, each with its kirk 
session. It was on a new church and parish, St. John’s, being 
opened, that Chalmers introduced his scheme in 1819. 

A poorhouse had been built in 1733, chiefly for the aged and 
infirm and orphans. The poor were divided into two classes, the 
sessions poor and the hospital poor. The former were maintained 
by the session; the latter were supported by an assessment as 
early as the year 1735.°* This assessment was made on every 
person whose property or business was supposed to be worth 30c/. 
—noteworthy as an assessment that threw the burthen of main- 
taining the poor on.the wealthier classes, and as at St. Cuthbert’s 
and elsewhere, rising out of the expenditure incurred in connection 
with a poorhouse. It was changed to an assessment on rentals 
about 1840.° | 

The general system remained in vogue till 1845. It is thus 
described a year or two earlier :— 

“ First of all, the paupers are generally taken charge of by the 
“ kirk sessions. The first application is made to the elder. He 
‘‘ recommends the pauper to the hospital for inspection in the first 
“instance. The inspector visits the pauper and reports to the 
“kirk session regarding the circumstances of the applicant, and 
“the kirk session acts accordingly. If the party is taken on the 
‘‘ voll, a certain allowance is fixed (the kirk session, from 2s. 6d. a 
‘“‘ month to 5s. or 6s.), as the case may be. If 2s. 6d. is not enough, 
“the allowance is raised till it reaches to 6s., and if more is 
‘“‘ required it is referred to the hospital.” ‘The hospital committee 
both made additional allowances and maintained the poor in the 
hospital. There were thus, as in 1843, two classes, the kirk 
sessional poor and the hospital poor. 

The hospital poor increased steadily after 1792; they numbered 
671 in that year, 1,049 in 1800, and 2,017 in 1813. In the year 

64 Cf. “M’Farlan,” p. 410, and Report of 1839; also “ Annals of Glasgow,” 


by James Cleland, 1816, who gives the year of the assessment as 1733. 
66 Of, “ Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland).” Dunlop. 4). 5388. 
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1843 they numbered 2,204, including 282 on the meal roll, and 
275, the weekly average of temporary cases. These temporary 
cases mounted to 1,100 and 1,300 in the winter months.® Those 
in the house numbered 375. 

The problem was thus, as a mere matter of numbers, becoming, 
as in Hdinburgh, more and more pressing; and in years of excep- 
tional distress large numbers were relieved by food and employ- 
ment—in 1837, 2,884; in 18438, if their dependents be included, 
4,179- ; 

Besides the kirk sessions there were the voluntary charities, 
the general hospitals or infirmaries, that, as in. English towns, 
sprang up early in the eighteenth century, and then towards the 
end of the last and the beginning of this century, the dispensaries 
and the relief societies. Of these there were many at Glasgow. 
There was also a house of refuge for boys, supported in part by the 
rates. Indeed, in 1816 it was calculated that the total charities of 
Glasgow amounted to 32,942/. a year,” or, adding 2,000l., the ex-. 
penditure of Nonconformist societies and congregations, 1,750/. 
from benefit societies, and 67,667/. from voluntary givers, in all 
104,360. Of these charities however a large amount consisted 
of the income of institutions the benefits of which were 
confined to burgesses or to their widows and _ children, 
for Glasgow was then an ‘‘unreformed corporation,” and, 
as in other cities, the inhabitants were divided into burgesses, 
members of the merchant or trade houses, with their own privileges 
and charities, and the outer world of unqualified residents. A brisk 
growing commercial city, faring well or suffering ill by turns 
according to the stress of war or trade, it attracted an Irish and 
Highland population, bred on the country side and ill equipped for 
town life. In the attempt to acclimatise themselves to urban condi- 
tions, it was not wonderful that many fell away, tempted to vice, 
made reckless by the receipt of high and variable wages, and irked by 
the exacting requirements of regular labour; and the state of the 
town, as of parts of Edinburgh, would seem to have been most 
pitiable. “‘ In the very centre of the city was an accumulated mass 
- “ of squalid wretchedness, which was probably unequalled in any 
“other town in the British dominions. ... These places (the 


66 « Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland).” Peter Hill, governor of’ town’s hospital. 
Q. 5260, &e. 

87 The dates show the progress of the movement: the Female Society, 1779 ; 
the Glasgow Dispensary, 1801; Sick and Destitute Strangers’ Friendly Society, 
1803; Lock Hospital, 1805; the Benevolent Society, 1808; the Ruth Society, 
1809; the Aged Women’s Society, 1811; the Old Men’s Friend Society, 1814; 
the Benevolent Society for Clothing the Poor, 1812; the Charity Sewing School, 
mola: 

68 “ Cleland,” p. 270, 1816. 
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“ Vennels and other quarters) are filled by a population of many- 
‘thousands of miserable creatures. The houses in which they 
‘* live are altogether unfit for human beings, and every apartment 
“is filled with a promiscuous crowd of men, women, and children 
“ina state of filth and misery” ® ...andsoon. A network of 
closes such as are here described, the Glasgow Corporation has in 
the last twenty-eight years cleared away. Formerly their existence 
was a manifest and irrepressible argument for sanitary reform ; 
but they served another purpose also; they were used as an 
argument for the reform of poor relief. 

Two other evils also were operating. The old educational 
system was proving insufficient for the growing needs of the 
people; and education was neglected, as child labour was in 
demand at the factories. One chief element that had tended to 
the social stability of Scotland was thus being weakened, and its 
future pauperism was thus being created. This was in part to show 
itself in the high pauperism of twenty and thirty years later. 


The Irish Invasion. 


One of the chief causes of difficulty in poor administration was 
the in-rush of the Irish. The extent of it is perhaps hardly 
realised. The feeling that it created was not unlike that expressed 
sometimes in the United States in regard to immigrants there, 
though for the increasing manufactories both Irish and eC 
hands were wanted. - 

In the worst parts of Glasgow, “in the backhouses of the 
‘¢ Saltmarket,” three-fourths were Irish, and in some closes more 
than three-fourths.” They gained settlement in Glasgow after a . 
three years’ stay. Irish landlords, it was said, gave them false 
certificates, saying that they had been in Glasgow some years, when 
they had been there but three months.“ Of 514 beggars appre- 
hended in February and March, 143 were Irish, 10 English, and 
356 Scotch. The Irish were taken by the steamboats at half-price. 
‘“‘ When they had been given their passes to return to Ireland, 
‘they would sell their passage lines. They frequently came back. 
‘“ T have passed some seven or eight times,” the superintendent of’ 
the vagrant poor says. Of the 164 boys at the House of Refuge 
at Glasgow, the fathers of forty-seven, 28°65 per cent., and the 
mothers of thirty-seven, 22°56 per cent., were Irish.” Of 2,884 


69 ** Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland).” Captain Miller, Superintendent of Police 
for Glasgow. Q. 5672. 

70 « Poor Law Inquiry.” Mr. George Heggie, cabinet maker. Q. 6431. 

71 « Poor Law Inquiry.”’ Robert Ross, Superintendent of the Vagrant Poor. 
Q. 6596. 

72 « Poor Law Inquiry.” Mr. John Leadbetter. Q. 7157. 
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persons relieved during the exceptional distress of 1837, 1,103 
were Irish (38°24 per cent.), and of 1,043 men relieved in the 
distress of 1843, 403 were Ivish (38°63 per cent.). At the Edin- 
burgh Charity Workhouse, of 150 in receipt of temporary aid, 
38 were natives of Ireland (25°33 per cent.); of 1,157 out- 
pensioners there were 83 Irish (7°34 per cent.). Soin other towns, 
Paisley, Greenock, Dundee, and elsewhere, then and later the 
migration continued. In 1868 the numbers who applied for relief 
in Renfrewshire were 17,374; of these 5,296 were Irish (30°48 per 
cent.) ;° in 1863 they numbered 4,325. In the year ending 18th 
May, 1871, persons born in Ireland and their dependents made up 
about 14°58 per cent. of the pauperism of the whole country. In 
Lanarkshire they were 22°11, in Dumbartonshire 24°25, in Edin- 
burghshire 16°76 of the total paupers. The large and sudden increase 
of the population of the cities would in itself have put a strain on 
any system of poor relief; but in the towns, as these figures show, 
a great number of the paupers were aliens, unused to the country, 
connected with no kirk, bred to different habits of life, and as 
migrants parted from those relations and friends on whose assistance, 
in the Scotch system of poor relief, reliance was placed for the 
provision of a large part of the means of supplementing the relief 
provided by the session. 

The pauperism of the twenty-four large towns of Scotland, 
z.e., Civil parishes or urban groupings of civil parishes, that in 
1891 had populations of over 20,000 from 1792-98 to 1891, has 
been set out in a special table not here printed. Edinburgh, 
South Leith, Dundee and Greenock have an exceptionally high 
pauperism. At Glasgow however the pauperism is low, what- 
ever be the cause, the influence of Chalmers, or the number of 
voluntary charities, or what. In Table EH is stated the pauperism 
of the nine large towns, those with populations of more than 
30,000. | 


The Alternative. 


In the reform of the administration of poor relief there were 
two policies. One was suggested by Dr. Chalmers, One was 
proposed by the Commission of 1843-44. Chalmers had the 
precedence. He began his experiment at St. John’s, Glasgow in 
1819. In 1824 he published his paper on the Parliamentary 
means for the abolition of pauperism in England. Later a Bill, 
drafted mainly on lines suggested by his experience, was brought 
into the House of Commons. Its object was to promote the 


73 «« Select Committee on Poor Law ( Scotland), 1869.’’ Mr. B. Watson. 
@. 5816. How persistent this Irish pauperism has been may be judged from the 
returns quoted in regard to old age pauperism in the foot note on p, 329. 
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reversion of parishes in Scotland to a system of non-assessed relief. 
It was thrown out, partly, as Chalmers thought, because it had not 
been made permissive. Before 1846 therefore Chalmers had, as it 
were, played his trump card, and lost. 

The policy of the Coreen of 1843-44 was submitted fe the 
country ten years after the reform of the English poorlaw. Only 
a few years earlier, when Chalmers first paid attention to the 
question, the English poor law had been disparaged as an 
unexampled failure—the very antithesis of the Scotch system, 
which afforded no relief to the able bodied, and which had 
kept the country free from pauperism when the larger part of 
England was suffering intensely from it. Now opinion had veered 
round. The Hnglish administration was spoken of with respect 
and even admiration. The so-called workhouse test received 
scant approval, but the comparative largeness of the allowances of 
out-door relief was commended; and probably too, on'the part of 
English legislators and administrators there was something of 
missionary pride in trying to introduce into Scotland and Ireland 
some of the characteristic features of the recently adopted poor 
law of England. 


Dr. Chalmers’s Proposals. 


Dr. Chalmers’s scheme of poor relief was not novel. It was 
really only the old Scotch method applied with better organisation 
and more thoroughness, and purged of assessment. The parochial 
system was territorial. He would multiply the parishes, and thus 
divide the towns into areas of a manageable size. He would 
not adopt the plan that for some time had been in force, of 
dividing the old civil parishes into parishes quoad sacra, by which 
the administration of relief remained vested in the older and now 
too large area, while the churches in the smaller area were dis- 
charged of their natural responsibilities. He would make each 
parish a unit of administration. Disregard of this principle had 
led to an overweighted central administration, to insufficient 
supervision, perfunctory work, and to an exaggerated conception 
of the amount of distress and the difficulties of the problem. In 
the larger towns, as in Glasgow, there was a duplicate adminis- 
tration, that of the town hospital and that of the kirk sessions. 
He would confine the work of the kirk sessions to the adminis- 
tration of charitable out-door relief, receiving neither subsidy 
nor supplementary help from the town hospital. The public 
authority, such as the town hospital, should deal with institn- 
tional relief, as, for instance, medical relief, the care of lunatics, 
of imbeciles, and generally of the afflicted classes. There 
was little or no temptation to the poor to become invalids, and 
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none to become afflicted. Municipal institutional relicf in regard 
to this class could do but little harm, and might be maintained by 
assessment. The converse was true of out-door relief, and accord- 
-ingly it should not be provided by assessment. To administer 
this relief he would have deacons resident in the district, holding 
office like the elders under the church. These men he carefully 
instructed in their duties. To each a district was assigned, and 
he proved that if good principles of administration were adopted, 
the tax upon the time of the deacon would not be greater than he 
could reasonably afford. Inquiry of course he insisted on, but he 
laid most stress on two principles. The first was, that it was good 
that the poor should help the poor, and that upon this help reliance 
should chiefly be placed. The sum at the disposal of a public 
charity or even a rate-supported institution, he argued, was com- 
paratively small—small, that is, in proportion to the possible 
wants of the poor. Gifts from these external sources tended to 
mislead the poor by a false arithmetic. Even a single gift coming 
from without, from what in their minds seemed a large treasure 
when contrasted with their own individual needs, set them wrong 
in their count of possibilities. The one gift stood for an indefinite 
series of possible gifts. The result was to distract them from 
personal endeavour just at their weakest moments, and to lead 
them to expect assistance, with disastrous consequences, when in 
fact it was not, and could not be, forthcoming. The right policy 
was to stimulate and guide the charity of the poor. The resources 
of neighbourly charity were much larger than the philanthropist 
realised, and, husbanded and applied with better knowledge than 
the philanthropist could attain, they supplied a larger measure of 
assistance, and at the same time proved more beneficial than his 
gifts or the gifts of a society or of a public administration. That 
a@ poor person should contribute, for instance, to a bible society, 
helped to give him a status—a position above dependence, which 
he would be very unwilling to lose. 

The other principle was put by him thus: ‘‘ There is a con- 
“‘ nection between a high state of character and a high state of 
‘““ economic comfort; but an important mistake is often made in the 
“¢ order of causation. It is often conceived that comfort is the cause, 
“‘ and character is the effect. Now I hold that character is the cause, 
“‘and that comfort is the effect.” Guided by this conviction, 
Dr. Chalmers thought that to open the channel of relief, or to 
augment greatly the amount of relief distributed, was to strive to 
produce a comfort that was not earned by character, and could 
only injure character directly or indirectly. The result, indeed, 


74 Select Committee on State of the Poor in Ireland.” Q. 3550. 
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would, mutalvs mutandis, be similar to that produced in the Western 
Islands by the kelp trade, artificially introduced by the imposition of 
duties on those articles from which soda could have been extracted 
more advantageously. In these circumstances character could not 
but suffer, for the incitements to its development were diminished. 

This theory of charity Dr. Chalmers worked out in practice, 
and put to the test of experiment; and it may be said that he 
proved its correctness. He obtained for his parish the privilege of 
independence. It was poor, and contained a population of about, 
10,000, and subsequently 8,c0o. Yet it was assessed to the poor 
rate, though it paid the expenses of the maintenance of the poor 
of the parish who were in the town hospital at the time of the 
new arrangement, and though it did not use the hospital for its 
own cases. It supported too all the other poor who were already 
on the session’s roll when the new plan came into operation. 
This it did with part of the Sunday morning collection. New 
claimants it assisted solely from the proceeds of an evening 
collection, that amounted to about 80/. a year. The sessional 
poor on the roll, the poor that the parish had inherited, were 
reduced in three years and a kalf from 117 to 57, and in that 
time only 20 new cases were added to the hst; and in 1832, in 
spite of the fact that a fifth of the then population of 11,746 was 
Irish, there were only 72 (or six per thousand) sessional poor. 
Chalmers left Glasgow in 1823, but the system worked satisfactorily 
for sixteen years, till 1837.° . When it was given up there were 
only 80 paupers. In 1844, seven years later the then incumbent 
said there were 123." : 


The Decline of the Old Scotch System. 


The Scotch system of relief which Dr. Chalmers would have 
remodelled had however become so much weakened, that even a 
man of his immense energy and influence could not reinvigorate 
it, and when the “ disruption ” took place, which led to the forma- 
tion of the Free Church in 1843, the task was plainly impossible. 

The statistics and statements that I have submitted indicate 
the weakness. In the towns the difficulty of coping with destitu- 
tion without an assessment had been felt very early. Towards the 
end of the last century the increase of the poor was noticed, and 
its prevention discussed. At each step. the organisation was 
elaborated, and with the growth of the towns paid assistance was 
resorted to. In the country the land was being rapidly improved, 
and in this process farms were enlarged and the farming popula- 
tion reduced ; and as a consequence villages grew into small towns> 


7 See “ Tracts on Pauperism,” and other works. 
76 « Poor Law I:quiry (Scotland).” Rev. Dr. Brown. @Q. 6417. 
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and the larger towns became more populous. In both these and 
in many of the smaller towns the manufactures attracted. the 
migrants; and there was simultaneously an immigration from 
Ireland that seriously added to the demand for public relief. 
These migrants had no relations at hand to join in helping them. 
The public claim for relief, mere relief, assumed a new prominence. 
Many felt, as Sir John M’Niell put it in 1869, that the struggle 
not to sink into pauperism must decline in a country where the 
relations of society were so complicated, where the occupations 
were So various, where every arrangement was a matter of bargain 
and contract.” The years of scarcity had added to the number of 
assessed towns, and the feeling that the incomers were strangers, 
without any claim on the charities of the town, gave point to 
the argument that an assessment was a juster method of supply 
than voluntary contribution. The position of the Established 
Church and of the elders was weakened. Both had lost much 
of the respect formerly paid to them. ‘The elders formed 
a court of morals and manners, and much of their influence as 
administrators of relief depended on their ecclesiastical status. 
But the world had become disinclined to accept the rulings of such 
a court. In 1793 it is noted that ‘attendance at church was greatly 
‘neglected, and particularly by men,” as compared with thirty 
years kefore. “ Sunday was by many madea day of relaxation,’ 
aud, in cases in which there would have formerly been fines and 
_ reprobation, “church censure”’ was now disused. The world had 
grown indifferent, more showy, perhaps, and more lighthearted 
and reckless; the rhymes about ‘‘ Daddy Auld” and the rest were 
but an incident in the general protest against church domination, 
and also, perhaps it must be said, against cant; and in the towns 
the elders did not, it would seem, fulfil their duties as adminis- 
trators of relief as once they did. “This useful body of men,”” 
wrote one of Sir John Sinclair’s correspondents-in 1791, “appear 
“to be on the decline, as to number, at least in the west of 
““ Scotland. Few people choose to accept an office, which not 
‘only has not the smallest emolument annexed to it, but, as far 
“as connected with the management of the poor, is a thankless 


77 « Select Committee Inquiry,” 1896. Q. 1377. 

78 « William Creech,” vol. vi, p. 603. Statistical account, 1813. ‘In 1763 
“ there was no such profession known as a perfumer [in Edinburgh |: barbers and 
** wig makers were numerous, and were in the order of decent burgesses. Hair- 
*“ dressers were few, and hardly permitted to dress hair on Sundays, and many of 
** them voluntarily declined it. 

* In 1788, perfumers kept splendid shops in every principal street... Hair- 
“ dressers were more than tripled in number, and their busiest day was Sunday.” 

79 « Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland).” Cf. Wright, 3066, &c.; Allan, 4232 ; 
Alison, 1623; Macaulay, 2906, &e.; and “ Burns,” pp. 1 and 276. 
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“and troublesome business.” Dissent too had broken the strength 
of the church. In the Barony parish of Glasgow, out of 18,451 
persons 6,082 were dissenters. In the Highland and the country 
, districts, as we have seen, dissent was also rife. This seriously 
limited the collections, but still more did it check the enlistment 
of energetic recruits for associated action in the administration of 
relief. The nonconformist churches, it was said, looked after 
their own poor. The very phrase betokened their inability to. 
participate in the old national system of relief. Many people felt 
that it would be “better if the administration were handed over 
“to aneutral board. That it was much better to keep religion 
‘« disconnected with civil matters altogether.”® The numerous 
miscellaneous voluntary charities that had sprung up further 
dissipated the forces available for a common administration. 
But apart from these changes, Parliament, it may be said, 
first hampered and then frustrated the free development of the 
Established Church, and it was on that freedom that its vitality 
as an administrator of relief depended. The right of the Church 
to appoint its own ministers was the chief question in dispute, and 
the chief cause of the secessions. Till Erskine was deposed in 
1740, there had hardly been an assessment in Scotland. One crop 
of them resulted from this secession. After 1752, when the Relief 
schism took place, there was another crop. This schism affected 
100,000° persons out of the comparatively small population of 
Scotland. After 1843, when the House of Commons finally 
declined to redress Church grievances, the disruption took place, 
and the Free Church movement was organised, in which Chalmers 
took the leading part; and then assessments soon became the rule 
instead of the exception. Secession indeed was but another word 
for assessment. In 18/4 the Patronage Act was repealed—but in 
the one hundred and fourteen years that preceded the repeal 
Parhament had not only clipped the democratic energy of the 
church, but had done much to deprive it of its ability and enthu- 
siasm. Chalmers’s scheme of charity was only possible in a demo- 
eratic church. Parliament in deadening the vitality of the church 
had at the same time destroyed the Scotch system of relief. 


The New Poor Law. 


The new poor law*' created a central board of supervision, with 
power to obtain returns, examine witnesses, and make special 
inquiries, and form unions or combinations of parishes. It estab- 
lished elective parochial boards, required these boards to elect 


80 « Poor Law Inquiry (Scotland).”? Alexander Allan. Q. 4232. 
81 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 83. 
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chairmen, and to appoint paid inspectors,” and to meet and make 
up the “roll of the poor persons claiming and by law entitled to 
“ relief for the parish or combination.” It regulated the mode of 
assessment, allowing the adoption of optional methods which might 
be adapted to meet local preferences. It required kirk sessional 
clerks in assessed parishes to report annually how the church 
collections were used. It placed the power of removing inspectors 
in the hands of the board of supervision. It provided for the 
establishment of poorhouses ‘“‘ for those persons who from weak- 
“ness or facility of mind, or by reason of dissipated and impro- 
“ vident habits, are unable or unfit to take charge of their own 
‘‘ affairs.” It enabled relief raised by assessment to be applied 
‘to the occasional, as well asthe permanent, poor,” but “ provided 
“ always that nothing herein contained shall be held to confer a 
“vioht to demand relief on ablebodied persons out of employ- 
“ment.” It extended settlement from three years to five. In 
cases of refusal of relief, it allowed the pauper to appeal to the 
sheriff. In cases of alleged inadequate relief, the pauper was 
entitled to lodge a complaint with the board of supervision, and, if 
they declared that there was just cause of action, he could proceed 
with his suit, and might, in the meantime, have interim relief by 
the order of the board of supervision pending the settlement of his 
case. 


PART II.—AFTER 1845. 


Before dealing with one or two special questions, the effect 
of the new Act on the obligations of the family, adequacy of 
relief, the use of the poorhouse in Scotland, the relief of the able- 
bodied, and vagrancy, it is well to consider the statistical results 
of the change. The period from 1845 to 1891 is divided into two 
parts. About*1869 and 1870 pauperism rose throughout the 
United Kingdom. In those years there was an inquiry in regard 
to the Scotch poor by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. At the close of the period, in 1894, there was an 
inquiry by a Scotch Departmental Committee, which may for 
some purposes be included in our survey. Throughout the period 
we have the annual reports of the board of supervision, and a 
series of statistics. 


The Statistics of the Board of Supervision.® 


There have been variations in the returns issued by the Board 
that mar the series for purposes of comparison, and these varia- | 


8? We should use the word clerks, and for sub-inspectors relieving officers, 
83 IT have to thank Mr. A. J. Crichton, Miss Money, and Miss Bell very ccr- 
dially for their help in the preparation of the tables appended to this paper, 
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tions have to be taken into account, if we are to avoid drawing 
misleading conclusions from the tables. 

From 1847 to 1859 there is a year count of the number of paupers 
“enrolled,” or “ registered,” and “ casual,’ both for counties and 
towns. In 1860, and from that date onwards, we have a day 
count for 14th May in each-year for the counties. This count, 
being a day count, and therefore most likely to be accurate, and 
being continuous from 1860 to 1891, has been used throughout the 
statistical tables appended to this paper (see Table D). After 
1860 other day counts were added to the returns, e.g., for 14th 
August, and Ist January in 1875, and in 1884 for 14th September, 
and 14th January. Of these no use has been made. The year 
counts cease in 1890. : 

In the case of the towns, from 1847 to 1874 there was a year 
count only ; from 1875 to 1889 both a year anda day count, and 
after 1891 cnly a day count. In order to make the series as 
complete as possible, the year count has in the case of towns been 
used throughout till 1891. There is thus in Table Ii a series of 
yearly statistics of pauperism for 1835-37 and 1842 and then 
decenially from 1851 to 1881 inclusive. In that year the day 
count has also been used, in order that that there might be figures 
to compare with 1891, when the day count only was forthcoming. 

In 1892 (14th May) the returns contain a column for paupers 
and dependents 60 years of age and upwards. In 1893 and 1804 
there are instead returns of persons 65 years of age and upwards. 
Tables (H and I) based on these returns have been appended. 


The Tables of Pauwperism. 


The tables of pauperism are drawn up on two methods, one 
which allows comparison of the past and present of a-district,“* 


st For the purposes of these tables Scotland has been divided into four districts, 
adopted by the Board of Supervision for purposes of inspection and also into three 
divisions. 

The following note as to the tables may be found of service to the reader :— 

Tables A, RB, and C refer to Scotland before the introduction of the new poor 
law. A is a table compiled in order to show clearly in regard to what parishes 
statistical information as to poor relief is, or is not, forthcoming in Sinclair’s 
* Statistical Account, 1791-98.’ Tables B and C contain statistics of the number 
of paupers by counties and according to four districts of Scotland, for the years 
. 1791-98, for the average of the years 1835-37, and for the year 1842. 

Tables D, E, F (in two parts), G (in two parts), H, and I refer to Scotland 
after the introduction of the new poor law. 

Table D contains the counts of pauperism for the years ending 14th May, 
1851 and 1861, and for the days 14th May, 1871, 1881, and 1891. The figures 
in it are set out, like those in the tables of pauperism before the new poor law, 
by counties and in four districts. | 

Table E contains the counts of pauperism for the same years and days, but 1t 
refers to the nine large towns—town-parishes or combinations, which in 1891 had 
a population of above 30,000. To make this table more complete the average 
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county, or town (see Tables B,C, D, E, H, and 1); one which 
allows comparison of the division®® or county with other divisions 
or counties (see Tables F and G). Owing to the .variations in 
the series of returns it was not found possible to apply this method ~ 
to the towns. 

A word of explanation should be given in regard to the 
second—the comparative method—that has been adopted. 

The rate of pauperism in any given area is dependent on three 
or four different factors: the poverty and other economic con- 
ditions of the district, the character of the administration of 
relief, the character of the race inhabiting the district, and last, 
but not least, the age distribution of the inhabitants. If the 
variations of these factors, and especially of the last, be forgotten, 
comparisons between the crude rates of pauperism will be 
fallacious. In the returns of pauperism no ages are given. We 
cannot therefore correct the rates according to a standard popula- 
tion as is done in the case of the rates of mortality. I have 
therefore suggested for this purpose the use of the rate of 
pauperism itself, assuming that when it is averaged over a long 
period, e.g., a decade, it is more dependent on age distribution and 
race than on any other of the factors mentioned. Thus I take— 

Comparative pauperism for any district 


average pauperism for whole of 
=ordinary one day 





- : Scotland during preceding decade 
pauperism for that + x ; 2 
weet ick average pauperism for that district 

during the preceding decade: 
or say — ip. ee eels 
ay BRB: 2 


where, to be more specific, as in Table G (second part), 


pauperism for the years 1835-57 and the pauperism for tlie year 1842 have been 
added. 

Table F (parts one and two) and Table G (parts one and two) give “the 
«* comparative pauperism,’’ to which special reference is made in the next section 
of this paper. 

In Table F (first part) Scotland is divided into counties and into three divi- 
sions. The average pauperism per 1,000 of the population, Col. 3, of the years 
1847-51 -and of the decade 1852-61 for each division and for each county is given, 
and the recorded pauperism for the last of each of these groups of years (Col. 4). 
The figures for the comparative pauperism of the division and of the county, con- 
sidered as a part of the division, are also set out (Col. 5). 

In Table F (second part) the same method is followed; but day counts of 
pauperism are forthcoming from 1862, and these accordingly have been substituted 
for the year counts from 1862 to 1891. 

Table G (first part) and G (second part) are both comparative tables, only 
differing from the two parts of Table F in that the comparative pauperism is cal- 
culated for each county taken as a part of Scotland, instead of for each county 
taken as a part of one of the three divisions of Scotland. 

Table H contains statistics of the old age pauperism of Scotland by counties 
for 1892-94. Table I gives similar statistics for the nine large towns. 

®& In these tables Scotland is divided into three divisions. 
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A =the ratio per thousand in the whole of Scotland of the 
mean of the paupers returned on each 14th May in a decade, 
to the population at the census closing the decade. 

B= the ratio per thousand in a county of Scotland of the 
mean of the paupers, returned on each 14th May in a decade, to 
the population at the census closing the decade. 

C = the ratio per thousand in a county of Scotland of the 
paupers returned on a particular day—the 14th May nearest the 
census—to the population at the census closing the decade. 

Thus, if we take Nairn, 1862-71, Table G (second part), we 
have >= : 


[A] 38°64 


= 34°41, the “ comparative pauperism.”’ 


The conditions of age and race existing in the district are 
thus reduced to the standard of those in Scotland as a whole. 

The weakness of the method hes in the fact that even the 
decadal average pauperism cannot be held to be strictly indepen- 
dent of the variations of economic and administrative conditions 
as well as age and race. But I could not see any way of obtaining 
a better measure of the latter factors. It is assumed consequently 
in the sequel that the comparative pauperism (as above defined) 
for any locality is a measure of the pauperism of that locality, 
which can be used for comparing it with any other district, in 
spite of differences of race and age distribution—that it is at 
least a better measure than the comparison of the crude pauperism 
of the different: districts. or safety, however, or to place at the 
reader’s disposal another measure, if he may prefer it, the ordinary 
rates of pauperism (see Tables D and H, and Tables F and G, 
second parts, Col. 4) and the mean of the ordinary rates of 
pauperism (per thousand of the population) for each decade 
(see Tables F and G, second parts, Col. 3), are also given.” 


Statistics, 1885-37 to 1891. 


The rate of pauperism in the country at large from 1835-37 to 
1891 was as follows :—®* 


86 Since reading the paper at the meeting of the Royal Statistical Society, I 
have revised this section in accordance with suggestions kindly made to me by 
Mr. G. Udny Yule. 

87 See Tables C and D. 
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Paupers per 1,000 of the Population. ; 
Scotland. Hiehiead. Hichlead. South-Western. | South-Eastern. 
Years— 
1835-37| 34°83 37°32 34°92 32°80 35°88 
A OS, 32:07 34°07 32°73 29°99 33°25 
iy FEN 49°11 47°84 36°58 58°97 48°17 
"Glamis 45°77 43°91 41°64 49°95 44°37 
May 14— : 
bSCE oS .. 38°46 49°21 39°15 37°38 34°15 
el (wee 27°38 40°91 25°22 27°19 23°72 
OT 22°62 39°32 22°21 21°06 19°02 





The advance is obvious. The difference between the pauperism 
of the Northern Highlands and that of Scotland as a whole is 
marked; and throughout the pauperism these remain comparatively 
high. | 
If we compare 14th May, 1861, with the 14th May, 1591, we 
find that population has increased in Scotland by 31 per ceut., and 
pauperism diminished by 26 per cent. The general advance is 
great and indisputable. 

Taking particular counties in which the pauperism seems high, 
we find (see Table D) :— 


Pauperism per 1,000 of the Population. 
































| District. Caithness. Sutherland. ener Inverness. 

Year— 
LSD Lhe. 47°84 52°38 47°93 48°97 62°05 
sb Lise, 43°91 A784» | | 45°41 49°69 47°78 

Day— 

yg Sete 49°21 p51) 43°69 54°34 49°52 
oN Ween 40°91 ASG 42°72 49°99 4.0°67 
my ade oat 39°32 46°21 42°10 45°93 . 40°64 














If, however, we take the comparative Table (G first and 
second parts, Col. 5), these counties stand thus :—* 
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Scotland. Caithness. Sutherland. Cromarty. Inverness. 
Year counts— , 

TRASH Io: 49°11 61°76 65:13 59°78 75°69 

°52-61........ 45°77 50°71 42°68 43°32 41°22 
Day counts— 

1862-711........ 38°46 45°90 * 41°20 48°00 45°60 
7 2—B1...0050: 27°38 34°32 37°07 36°13 35.35 
O2-O8s..03| 9} 22°62 33°50 31:29 31°19 32°14 
88 See Annual Reports of the Board of Supervision, 8° Table G. 
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The comparative table (G) seems to show therefore that in the 
period 1847-51 the pauperism in these counties, when ¢om- 
pared with that of Scotland as a whole, was larger than the local 
returns appeared to indicate, while in later periods it was less. 

Again, we may take counties in the south of Scotland. 
(Table D; year, and subsequently day, count.) 








Year— 
1851 ..... 
fey at 
Day— 
i874 
fo ees 
5 Rete | 


District. 


58°97 
49°95 


37°38 
27°19 
21°02 








Lanark. 





C3422 
44°20 
33°89 


26°97 
19°85 





Dumfries. 





48°20 
62°03 


43°13 
28°12 
24°44, 





Kirkeudbright. 


63°26 
66°07 


50°95 
30°69 
a7 ht 








Wigtown. 





57°50 
65°42 


65°90 
38°74 
31:77 





Beside this statement we may set a statement respecting the 
same counties with the ratios per thousand calculated on the com- 
parative method. (Table G (first and second parts), Col. 5.) 





Year counts— 


Day counts— 
1862-7 lec 





Scotland. 


A911 
45°77 


38°46 
27°38 
22°62 








Lanark. 


33°18 
45°82 


40°84 
30°19 
22°48 








Dumfries. 





64°95 
47°10 


38°41 
24°88 
22°50 





Kirkeudbright. 


60°03 
50°76 


37°66 


23°19 
2 At 











Wigtown. 





57°69 
51:45 


36°78 
25°33 
22°08 





Here a comparison of the recorded pauperism (Table D) with 
the comparative pauperism (Table G) appears to show that in the 
period 1862-71 to 1882-91, the comparative pauperism of Lanark 
was more, and that of the other counties less than the recorded 
pauperism indicated. 

‘We may compare also the counties of Dumbarton and Selkirk. 
(Table D, and Table G, second part.) 





Dumbarton. Selkirk. 




















On Ordinary On Comparative “On Ordinary On Comparative 
Method. Method. Method. Method. 
STL Seaattavee: 37°02 39°75 - 18°71 41°45 
its ks Aaa © 19°56 25°33 16°79 35°42 
PDAs Sees asectes 16°70 24°98 9°16 21°14 








Thus, by comparison with the rest of Scotland, Dumbarton, 
instead of being, as might be thought from Table D, one of the 
least pauperised counties in Scotland, is actually (see Table G) - 
the most pauperised except Elgin; and Selkirk, though it takes 
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the first place in 1891 (Table D), when judged on the comparative 
method (Table G) takes the fourth position. 


The Transition to the New System. 

When the new Act was passed, the parochial boards had to 
register. the poor. This led to an immediate increase in the 
numbers. ‘ People who managed to support themselves from other 
‘« yesources, where there was what they call a common fund, thought 
“that they might as well obtain a portion of it; and there is no 
“ doubt that they had aclaim. But what was done by relatives 
‘“‘ was far less; and that is an increasing evil.” This isthe state- 
ment of Mr. W. Smythe, who was Secretary to the Commission of 
Inguiry and drafted their report, and who was afterwards Secretary 
to the Board of Supervision.. The crowd of dependent people 
pressed where they thought relief could most easily be secured, and 
the smallness of the relief was no bar to their pertinacity. There 
was, it was noticed, a large increase in the applications from 
persons partially unable to work. The years immediately follow- 
ing 1845 were years of scarcity. The potato crop failed, and this 
affected the whole of Scotland, though most gravely the western 
coasts and the north. To the inevitable difficulties of a change of 
system the pressure of distress was added. 

The figures show the change: thus take Caithness for instance, 
the pauperism which (Table C) stood at 32°33 per thousand in 
1835-37, averaged (Table F') in the years 1847-51—51°22, and in 
the following decade 43°27. So Ross and Cromarty, where the 
ratios rose from 42°29 in 1835-37, to an average of 49°47 and 52°61. 

The returns of particular parishes mark the stress of the change 
still more clearly. Thus in the following table, in which details 
are given of eight out of twenty parishes of which the statistics 
have been worked out :— 


Ratio per 1,000 Paupers to Population. 





x Day 
Year Count. Count. 





1791-98.) 1835-37.| 1842.| 1851.| 1861.| 1871.§ 1891. 

















BMH vecceaterveeu scant — 44°59 | 55°31] 53°53] 91°88] 80°07} 51°74 
OE PET ORY. cisvsesroonesee} 18°72 27°49 | 28°54) 53:13] 90°30| 77-29] 55°48 
EEA EB OS. fol ssi haaugicaueds — 40°39 | 35°54) 49°64] 68°33| 76°46] 42°65 
Wick (Caithness) ....| 30°00 27°20 | 21°26) 64°55} 84°10| 80°27] 43°87 
Applecross (Ross ee: . ; ; De : 
ae ieitarty) ha 22:13 | 16°77) 28°05} 51°49} 55°87] 52°50 
loner oe hie s. ols 11°28 24°70 | 18°32| 42°91} 81°38 |104°65] 65°20 








Kilmuir (Inverness) | 29°05 95°75 | 16°55 |105°44| 61°48] 47°131 sora 
Kilbrandon (Argyll) | 24°27 86°83 | 32°66) 91°36] 94°13 | 37°82] 81°32 





9 Evidence of Mr. W. Smythe, ‘‘Select Committee of House of Commons, 
JON eat Faget ABS BP 


Die 
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The monetary attraction of the new system may be gauged by 
the following table :— 


Expenditure Per Head of Population. 


























1835-87.| 1842. | ils be 1862. 1871. 1891. 

SAA Nth. d. SG: $s. £21 Seas 

Dunne teehee acc scccsore. - «53 42. 3 1% 5 -t Pied Te, 
Latheron ioe... — 14 2g Te OF 6 102 | 9 =4 
USED fcc tee en — 33 5s 3 10 AMLTE 6 CSF Fae 
IV Vi ins a cec cectereens cars aes - 2 34 38 103 (ARES aM OPO Gh gp oh) aes 
Applecross %,.43a+-...:-. - —} 1 X94 53 G4 6 SBE gil ee 
EAIOMELE ereneesearece.ce sen —~ 14 14 Bibel ed ae 10. 24 \z1 32 
PTH LIL eee — --4 — 3 103 ee) 44 ae ae 
AK Tora AG ince. etsuescete 2 ae 4% 4 62| 8 - 8 1034 13 3% 

















It might almost be said that in the Highlands the new poor 
law added one more to those economic convulsions that had 
already shaken them. ‘The effects, 1t is evident, have not yet 
been neutralised; the poor rates rose rapidly under the new system. 
Mr.’Smythe quotes Tingwall, where the valuation was 2,975/., and 
the rate 5827. 11d.; and he says, “ That is a sort of state of things 
‘“‘ which it is very difficult to remedy, unless you remove the 
‘“‘ surplus population, and remove the paupers.... These persons, 
‘“‘ instead of being maintained by the rental, that is to say, by the 
“‘ proprietor, were maintained by their neighbours....1I do not 
‘“‘ think the numbers have increased, but they have been brought 
“out more prominently. ‘I'hey have been enrolled and registered. 
“« .. The question is, whether they were era akt relieved 
“ before. ... They were fairly taken care of.... The kirk session 
“ did not reer where they knew pe Ieee were relations that 

‘‘ could assist.” 

In fact, the change was this: the rich now supported the poor 
whereas, as Dr. Auld said in the “ Statistical Account,” the poor 
used formerly to support the poor. The burthen was now shifted, 
and the claimants now concentrated their demands on the common 
purse, and troubled their relations less and probably begged less. 

Emigration was in part a remedy, but it is a question whether 
the poor law did not check it. In any case, “the paupers”’ were 
not “removed.” There was-a decrease of population in Suther- 
land and Argyll in 1841, as compared with 1831; but it was not 
ti]l 1871 that the decrease was persistent, not only in these 
counties, but also (for instance) in Caithness, Ross and Cromarty, 
Inverness, and Orkney and Shetland. 


91 Q. 71, ke. 
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The problem of pauperism remains in parts of the Highlands, 
as the day count of 1891 indicates. The people have but a very 
small reserve with which to meet a year of want. The appoint- 
ment of the Crofters’ Commmission is evidence of this,” and, 
amongst other documents, the recent elaborate report on the Island 
of Lews. 


In the Towns. 


Passing to the larger town parishes, of twenty-four of which 
statistics from 1851 to 1891 have been worked, we find similar 
results. The double effect of the new poor law and of the bad 
years is expressed in the figures; but if we compare 1871 with 
1842, it must be admitted that the registered pauperism of a 
comparatively bad year now rises much higher than it did before 
1845. 3 

Rates per 1,000 of Paupers and Population. 











Year Count. | Pree t 
Parishes. 

1842. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

PAIETO SCID ie..cosonscserces 59°86 32°82 91°60 76°81 60°56 26°26 
TAT HOC ICS ses esseses 25°45 61:07 | 126-80 72°36 34°10 22h 
Pian burgh, Ja0ts. 2.0. 62°46* | 109°40 | 111°54 | 139-48 61°63 26°92 
PATON Voi caichis odie (PLO Le 53°04 | 98°09 | 84°97 59°57 18°21 
RA IAS BOWE sen) sancsrdov stats’ 30°30 | 128°73 65°22 72°22 56°94 Bh oy: 











* For 1835-37. 


In Table Hi similar figures are given in regard to the nine 
large towns—the parishes being grouped for the purpose. 


Inadequate Relef. 


In the agitation that led to the poor law inquiry of 1843-44, 
more stress was laid on the inadequacy of relief than on any other 
poizt. To this, and to the low state of health resulting from it, 
were attributed in great degree the constant fevers that infested 
the lower quarters of the large towns. The urgent need of 
Sanitary reform was being recognised for the first time; and in 
that probably the remedy really lay. But the inadequacy of 
relief was apparent when tested by the higher standard by which 
the people were now judging of sufficiency in material resources. 
The figures we have quoted show how small were the allowances 
given to the poor in the Highlands. In Edinburgh at the charity 


82 « Report of Commissioners of Inquiry into the Condition of the Crofters 
*‘ and Cottars in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” See Appendix (1881), 
and subsequent reports as to emigration and reduction of rents. 
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(city) workhouse, 1s. a week was given to a widow and one child; 
1s. 2d. if there were two; ts. 8d. if there were three; and 2s. 6d. if — 
there were four children.” In Glasgow the sessional poor received 
4s. to 5s, or 6s. a month.” ‘The out-door poor on the monthly list 
received 3s. to 4s. each; on the quarterly list 5s. to 35s.; and those 
on the ‘meal roll” received 4 to 12 lbs. of meal a week. There 
was much begging, and the inadequacy of the relief was thought 
to be the cause of the begging. Probably it was, though one good 
witness, whose sagacity has been proven by subsequent experience, 
said, ‘‘ the matter of amount in giving relief would not diminish or 
‘“‘ increase the number of applicants. Still it would be the same 
‘ class that are driven to destitution who would apply, except in 
“such circumstances as have occurred in the present year; it 
‘‘ might limit their other sources of relief, because parties knowing 
“ they had proper relief, would not contribute to their support.” 
The lower section of the poorer class form their social habits accord- 
ing to their own desires, but also according to the sentiments of the 
classes just above them, on whom they tend to become parasitic. 
Begging, as we have seen, was a recognised method of obtaining 
relief. The people had become habituated to it, and for a long time 
but little harm was thought of it. But the very growth of society 
brought it into discredit, and to the richer classes it became . 
a nuisance. The cities expanded. Between 1792 and 1820 we 
find both Edinburgh and Glasgow enlarging their bounds. The 
Canongate, for instance, about 1792 was already being abandoned by 
the better classes, a process that is complete before 1840. In such 
a parting of the classes the beggar and his patron were alienated. 

The beggar’s plea, which was before met with resignation, if not 
with cheerfulness, became a nuisance. Both classes had been 
brought up to a system of relief, the evils of which were becoming 
obvious to the migrating resident of the suburbs, but for which 
the dependent class had found no substitute. It was the period of 
Mendicity Societies, which worked for a short time with good 
results. That at Edinburgh provided loans, promoted savings- 
banks, and furnished employment according to the methods of 
the time—strawplaiting, needlework, &c., and gave food. They 
preached some sound doctrine also which had its effect later on.” 
Sometimes, as at Jedburgh and Selkirk, they provided refuges, 


93 «<< Poor Law Taquiry. Small. Q. 41. 

+ «Poor Law Inquiry’ Stirling. Q. 5451. Hill. Q. 5260. 

% J. Wright. @Q. 3061. 

6 «Third Report of the Society for ie Suppression of Beggars,” instituted 
in Edinburgh in 1813. They write, for instance, “ Investigation is the foundation 
“ of every act of real benevolence to the poor; and the adaptation of the relief to 
‘‘ their real wants, the only means of preventing the misapplication of the charity 
** of the public.” 


© 
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which still exist, as we shall see, as ‘shelters.’ At Edinburgh 
too there was a refuge that accommodated sometimes as many as 
422 persons at one time. The begging of the poor, however, 
especially of those who already had allowances, was ascribed to” 
the inadequacy of relief. History indeed repeats itself. The Act 
of 1597 required that the poor should be so relieved by the local 
authority that they should “live unbeggand;” accordingly it 
directed that there should be assessments. It authorised licensed 
begging, however, and the clause which enjoined assessment was 
taken as permissive. Now again reform was demanded on the 
ground that the inadequacy of relief was the cause of mendicancy. 
Mendicancy, interpreted as an indication of want, may, indeed, be 
said to be the mother of the poor laws, both in Hngland and 
Scotland. It represents the popular habit of mind that would 
recognise as the actual cause of any phenomenon facts or con- 
ditions that happen to accompany it. So now, very naturally, the 
evil was once more to be met by assessment, still left permissive, 
but, if adopted, adopted and settled by a local representative body 
under the general supervision of a central authority. As we have 
shown, many forces furthered the increase of assessments. . In 
1865, twenty years after the introduction of the new poor law, 
out of 865 parishes 108 only were unassessed, chiefly parishes in 
which the proprietors preferred the older system. In 1891 there 


were but 49 unassessed parishes. 


What vs Adequate Relvef ? 


Though assessments became general, one chief difficulty re- 
mained.” What was adequate relief? It was the more necessary 
to settle this, because the applicant could lodge a complaint with 
the Board of Supervision that his relief was insufficient, and the 
board would have to adjudicate on it; andif they thought there 
was just cause the case might go into court. Properly, the rate of 
adequacy would be different in different parts of the country—in 
a highland, lowland, or urban population. In the Highlands, and 
perhaps generally, the rate might, I think, be termed a meal rate— 
at least this is how Sir John M’Niell put the case, when challenged. 

Question: ‘Do you think that 2s. or 2s. 6d. or (as it has been 
‘in some cases, I think) 1s. a week, is sufficient to keep body and 
** soul together? 

Answer: “I think so. If you were to go very strictly into that, 
“the quantity of meal that an able bodied man who is in full work 
“‘ requires to maintain himself is something about 23 lbs. a day, that 
“ is about 24 pecks a week; and that is reckoned, from inquiries that 


9” Cf, Smythe. Q. 87. 
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‘have been made, sufficient for an ablebodied man. Then for a_ 
‘‘ person who is not in hard work, say for a woman, perhaps a peck 
‘“‘ of meal is reckoned sufficient, a pound a day. Now if you turn 
“ that into money, you find that 2s. a week is perhaps sufficient.” 
In the Highlands the rent was small, sometimes nil, and a potato 
patch and other gratuitous helps were procurable; and the relief 
for some time after the new poor law, if not even at the present. 
time, was often less than the 2s. scale here alluded to.* 

Probably there is in the administration of all out-relief a 
tendency to make it rent-relief. In Scotland there is no poor law 
‘“‘ order,”’ preventing the authorities from paying rent; but relief 
must be given to an applicant direct, and not to a third person. 
The third person, however, it was found, was apt to intervene, and 
he came in as landlord."® As we know, in England, before the 
new poor law came into force it was a common practice to pay 
paupers’ rents. We commonly hear the plea: ‘‘I should just 
‘‘ like enough to pay my rent,” and we find that in careful house-— 
holds the first consideration is to lay by the money for the rent. 
It is natural, therefore, that in trying to ascertain how they could 
patch up partial or apparent destitution by partial relief, poor 
authorities should give relief of an amount that approximates to 
the amount of rent. Thus in Edinburgh allowances of 1s. a week 
were given; and in an inquiry made respecting 400 cases in which 
the parties were living in a low class tenement, it was ascertained 
that they paid rents of 1s., gd., and even 6d. ; but those who paid 
1s. @ week considered themselves permanent tenants. So in the 
Highlands and elsewhere, the low rents would suggest, and, in the 
eyes of a board would, in a manner, justify, a low out-relief; and, 
on the other hand, the standard of adequacy would rise with an 
increase in the rentals of the poorer class. 

Another practical definition of adequacy was that attained in 
the particular case by the application of the test of the poor- 
house." The Act of 1845 defined the uses of the poorhouse, 
partly as an asylum for the aged, partly as the abode of the 
dissipated ; but it, as well as the Report of the Commission of 


*% M’Niell. @Q. 796, Cf. also his “ Reports on Highland Districts.” 

9 Cf. M’Niell, 1894. ; 

100 Report of Superintendents ; Annual Reports of the Board of Supervision ; 
the Local Government Board for Scotland in their second report (1885-96), in 
their circular on poor law administration to the parish councils, that now take the 
place of the parochial boards, wrote: ‘‘'The rents of paupers’ houses should not 
** (except in exceptional circumstances) be paid or guaranteed by the parish council. 
* Tt has been found that when paupers are left at liberty to act for themselves, they 
“ obtain easier terms from their landlords than when the inspector or his council 
“ intervene.” 

101 Allan. Q. 38046. ‘ Poor Law Inquiry,” 1844-465. 

102 Of, Smythe. @. 180 (1869), and the reports of the board. 
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1844-45, is careful to avoid the assumption that the Scotch poor- 
house is to be like an English workhouse; and, apparently, the 
earliest use made of the poorhouses, after the Act, was as a test of 
adequacy—a line already adopted in the city of Edinburgh. Of the 
administration there, it was stated, “if an aged person says: FE 
‘“‘ cannot live on this” |small allowance], ‘“‘ then he has the choice 
“of the house. ... But usually parties are unwilling to enter the 
“ house.’3 Here, as elsewhere, it will be noted, first, the out-relief 
was given, and then, on complaint, its adequacy was tested. Such a 
procedure is not unknownin England at the present time. But the 
poorhouse was used also as a test of the existence of distress'*—a 
system which, as we ehall see, is practically the same as that 
advocated by those who desire the careful administration of poor 
relief in Hngland. How far, in the transition to the new system, 
the poorhouse was sometimes made the instrument for forcing 
adequate relief on a reluctant people, the following extract from 
Sir John M’Nieli’s evidence shows :— 

‘“‘In the Highlands,” he says, ‘‘ we find the greatest difficulty in 
“inducing elderly women, especially those who have cots of their 
“own, to go into, the poor house, even when they are in a most 
miserable condition. We have had on several occasions to instruct 
the inspector to apply to the sheriff for a warrant to compel the 
pauper to remove from a house that was hkely to tumble about 
‘¢ him on the score that it was dangerous to life. They have a most 
** catlike tenacity to the cottage they have lived in.”'” 

The general adoption of assessments of itself led to an increase 
in the rate of relief. Funds formerly husbanded- with care, 
possibly with parsimony, were more freely dispensed. “A rate- 
“‘ payer,” it was said, ‘has no interest—at least it is so infinitesi- 
“ mally small that it is equal to none—in keeping a pauper off the 
“roll.” 1 Partly too the country was becoming richer. Assess- 
ments yielded more, and the rate pressed less heavily. The valua- 
tion of the country had more than doubled since 1845. In 1847 
it was 10,053,1421., in 1892 23,879,566. The standard of living 
and wages had risen considerably: it was but consistent to grant 
larger out-relief to applicants. The old theory had been that 
relief should be given on a low scale, on the understanding that 
relations and friends made up the total that was required. Sub- 
sequently, excepting in the case of the legally responsible relations, 
and they, it is evident, were not severely taxed,'” the administration 

103 Mackay. Q. 354, &c. ‘Inquiry ” of 1844-45. 

104 Of. Smythe, M’Niell; and as to Glasgow, Muir. Q. 2572. 

108 M’Niell, Q. 1401. “Inquiry,” 1869. 

106 «« Inquiry,” 1869. Smythe. Q. 321. 


107 “ Inquiry,” 1869. Smythe. @Q. 132; and Fraser, 893, and reporis of 
superintendents, containing lists of cases improperly relieved. 
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‘‘ did not at all consider the duty of relations to support their own 
‘‘poor.... Practically they acted on the basis of absolute right 
“* to relief.” 

In his advocacy of a new poor law, Dr. Alison said that nearly 
800,0001.!% a year would be required to make the: poor relief 
adequate. In 1891, apart from expenses of management, 723,182. 
was expended on relief. Including these expenses, and the 
charges for pauper lunatics, the average annual cost of a pauper 
was in 1891 gl. 4s. ro¢d. In 1834 it would have been abont 
17, 11s. Comparatively then adequacy may be said to have been 
achieved—so far as, except within very prescribed limits, adequacy 
is possible. ; 


The Refusal of Relief, and the Poor House. 


A further measure of adequacy is perhaps the number of com- 
plaints of paupers on the score of inadequacy. In 1848 they were 
673, in 1891 they were only 157; and upon 127 of these the 
decision of the board was ‘“‘ refused: poorhouse.” The offer of the 
poorhouse is in Scotland an adequate offer of relief. 

The refusal of relief has there also an importance that has 
not been attached to it in England. ‘There are returns of the 
refusals, for in regard to these the apphcant may apply to the 
sheriff for a reversal of the board’s decision. They too tend to 
decrease. In 1847 they numbered 5,841; in 1851 9,624. In 1891 
they were 29°5 per cent. as compared with 1871.1 Possibly, as 
in England, they may become unimportant, though the applicants’ 
right of appeal to the sheriff give them weight. 

‘In addition to the refusal of relief, there is, as we have seen, 
the offer of the house. By 1883 the conditions on which this offer 
should be made had been gradually systematised, and were then 
.formulated.” Accordingly inspectors and boards were advised that 
‘‘ experience has established that it is hurtful to grant relief 
“otherwise than-in the poorhouse to the following classes : 
‘‘(1) mothers of illegitimate children, including widows with 
“* legitimate families who may fall into immoral habits ; (2) deserted 
*‘ wives; (3) persons having grown up families settled either in 
‘this country or abroad ;- (4) persons having collateral relations 
‘‘im comfortable circumstances; (5) wives of persons sentenced 
“‘to terms [or as a later draft has it—any considerable term] of 


103 « Observations on the Management of the Poor in Scotland, 1840,” p. 108. 

10 The table of these refusals has been drawn up according to counties and 
is instructive. 

110 See “ Reports of Superintendents, and rules, instructions, &c., by the Board 
“of Supervision (1840),” p. 112, also the “ Poor Law Administration Report of 
“ Local Government Board for Scotland (1895-96),” p. 11. 
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“imprisonment or penal servitude; (6) generally all persons of 
““idle, immoral, or dissipated habits.” 

The circular of the Local Government Board (October, 1895) 
_ restates these propositions and proceeds thus :-—“ The inmates of-a 
‘* poorhouse may be broadly divided into two classes: (1) the test 
‘‘class; (2) the aged, sick, and infirm.” It is obvious, the 
circular states, that ‘‘ the treatment of the two classes should be 
‘‘ conducted on widely different principles. As regards the first 
“‘ class, strict discipline and deterrent administration are needed to 
“make the test effective, and to secure order and decent conduct. 
‘As regards the second, the poorhouse should be looked upon 
‘‘ rather as a ‘house of refuge for the destitute,” and the inmates 
‘** should receive liberal sympathetic treatment.” 

The counsel given in the above circulars takes the place of any 
‘“‘ out-door relief regulation order.” In spite of its reservations, 
it suggests a fairly stringent test; and if the clauses (3) and (4), 
in regard to applicants who have grown up families, or who have 
collateral relatives in comfortable circumstances, were generally 
applied, it would certainly represent a practice as strict as that 
usually adopted even in carefully managed unions in England. 

In fact, apart from the ‘ habituals,” the poorhouses or work- 
houses in Scotland and England alike tend to become “ houses of 
‘refuge for the destitute—especially the sick, the aged, and 
“decrepit ;”? and so probably in a great measure it has always 
been," except at times of gross and exceptional mismanagement. 
In country districts alike in Scotland and in England, the poor- 
houses are now more than half empty.'” 

Unfortunately it is not possible from the returns to ascertain 
what is the proportion of in-door to out-door paupers in parishes in 
Scotland, so as to draw any comparison between them and unions 
in England. 


The Ablebodied and the Vagrant. 


The Act of 1845 expressly excludes ablebodied persons from 
the receipt of poor relief, but it does so ina paragraph the principal 
object of which is to remove any doubt as to the legality of occasional 
relief, which had previously been considered an expenditure from 
voluntary sources, since from assessments only permanent cases, as 
defined above, the sick, the ‘‘ cruiked,” and the aged, could, it was 
thought, be relieved. The words are, “ Provided always that 
‘“‘nothing herein contained shall be held to confer a right to 
“* demand relief on ablebodied persons out of employment.” 


11 Barns, re Paisley poor house, &e. 
"2 Departmental Committee on Habitual Offenders, &c. (1895),” p. 536. 
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In 1844 16 was said in regard to Edinburgh, that “ though the 
‘law did not recognise, as in Hngland, the ablebodied poor, yet 
‘‘ there were an immense number who got upon the poor roll who 
““ were really and truly perfectly able and competent to work for 
‘* themselves.”"* And before the Act of 1845, in times of 
exceptional distress, ablebodied persons had been relieved, as 
occasional poor, from funds raised by collection or even by assess- 
ment. Nevertheless they had, it was clear, “‘no right to demand 
“relief.”"* After the Act of 1845 this phrase was construed 
literally.. The ablebodied who were out of employment had no 
right to demand relief, but in emergency 1t might be given them. 
Jt was on this understanding that relief from assessments was pro- 
vided in 1846-47 during the potato famine. This construction of the 
Act was, however, called in question, and in 1859, on appeal, disap- 
proved. Since that time, accordingly, in emergencies reliance has 
had to be placed on voluntary aid for the relief of the unemployed. 

Nevertheless a lenient interpretation has been placed on the 
Act. Though the parochial boards can only expend their funds 
on persons who are “both destitute and (wholly or partially) 
‘* disabled,” they have been told that ‘‘in the case of a person 
“ really destitute the letter of the law should not be carried to an 
“extreme,” for “if a person is really destitute, no long period will 
‘‘ elapse before he becomes disabled for want of food.” "* - In fact 
the difference between England and Scotland on this point seems 
likely in practice to disappear. In Scotland as in England the 
returns of pauperism rise in a year of scanty employment. As 
much in England, where there is a public provision for the able- 
bodied, as in Scotland, where there is not, voluntary agencies 
enter the field at a time of emergency. There are very few able- 
bodied paupers in England now—about three per thousand of the 
population ; and even these are not strictly speaking “ ablebodied.” 
They would most of them pass the doctor at a Scotch town 
poorhouse. Hence probably, apart fron that class who would 
pass as ablebodied, but are really often feeble in purpose or hody 
—the “ habituals,”’ the ‘‘ ins and onts,” and the rest, the ablebodied 
poor on the verge of dependence are kept at bay during the 
greater part of their life equally well on both systems. But 
Scotland probably has one advantage still. Owing to the absence 
of any legal provision for the really ablebodied poor, her parochial 
boards or parish councils are less likely to be tempted to give 


13 Lewis. @. 4671. “ Inquiry of 1844-45.” 

114 See “ Replies, Poor Law Inqu‘ry, 1834,” Appendix 4; and us to Greencck, 
«* Appendix, part 1,” p. 493. 

us « Report by the Board of Supervision on the Relief of the Ablebodied 
“Unemployed, 1893-94.” 
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out-door relief on a large scale with or without a labour test to 
ablebodied persons, as in the spring of 1895 was done by several 
boards of guardians in the metropolis. 

But the Scotch law affects the question of vagrancy more 
closely. In the case of the vagrant too the social habits of the 
past must be considered in relation to the development of the 
system of poor relief. 

Before 1845 the method of “ passing”’ vagrants was in force. 
It prevailed alike in England and Scotland.”* The counties had 
constables or pass masters, under whose charge vagrants who 
were ‘passed ” were placed, and each county arranged that the 
vagrants should be taken or helped to reach the limit of the 
county, when the next pass master took over the passengers and 
soon. The vagrants were actually paid to go. In Middlesex the 
terms were 3d. a mile for cartage, 6d. a head for maintenance, and 
ss. to the constable for the journey. The process being thus 
lucrative, many were glad to continue it. In fact a double bounty 
was put on vagrancy. The vagrant was paid, and the vagrant 
officers—constables and the rest—were paid also. Thus Middlesex, 
in 1832, passed 9,576 paupers, at acost of 2,950/.'" Onthe English 
border, a witness said, “the ground is paid for walking principally 
‘from Warrington, at the borders of Lancashire, to Burton-on- 
‘“* Kendal, a distance of 63 miles, for which they get three days’ 
““ pay, 1s. 6d., and two nights’ lodging is 2s.—that added to half-a- 
“‘ crown is 4s. 6d. a head they get for walking over that ground 
‘‘ instead of being conveyed; and when they go and deliver the 
“‘ nass which they carry to a constable or pass master at Burton 
‘“on-Kendal, he being the last person who ought to deliver them 
‘‘ into the first precinct in Scotland, he contracts for their convey- 
““ance, and having no further occasion for them, he gives them 


tg een he can agree with them for, and puts the difference in his 
92118 





‘own pocket. 
In Scotland there was a similar practice. Probably the 
management was more economical; but vagrancy had the added 
attraction of payments and passes, and indeed, under such 
patronage assumed a kind of licence. 

Till we come to the night counts of the Chief Constable for 
Scotland, we have no sufficient statistics of vagrants; but they 
appear to have been, as they still are, a great plague—a heritage, 
however, which, till some fifty years ago, the country, with the 


us “ Poor Law Inquiry, 1844-45; Thompson, Q. 1900, and others as to 
Edinburgh ; as to Glasgow, Hill, Q. 5306. Ross, Q. 5524. 

17 « Report of the Select Committee on [nee Vagrants,” June, 1833 ; and 
also evidence taken by the Commission on the State of the Poor in Ireland, 1830. 

us «Inquiry of 1833.” Bates. Q. 249. 
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fear of “settlements” before its eye, unwittingly, no doubt, did 
its best to encourage. 

After the Act of 1845 the practice of the authorities was 
changed. Before that time the vagrants ought not to have been 
helped by them, if they were ablebodied. By the Act of 1845 
they were “ablebodied persons out of employment,” and there- 
fore ineligible for relief; but if they are both destitute and ull, 
they are eligible. Accordingly, if the vagrant cannot pass, 
or rather fail at, his medical examination, he is a, possibly 
destitute but certainly, unrecognised wanderer. The police 
enumerate him. The poor law provides for him no casual ward, 
He must “fend’’ for himself... But here too, in practice at least, 
the rigour of the law has, in a degree, been abated. In and 
after 1848 the board of supervision promoted the establishment of 
the shelters like those at Jedburgh and Selkirk. These are some- 
times administered by the police, sometimes by them in conjunction 
with the parochial board. They are ‘‘shelters,” not casual wards 
of the more recently approved style, and are now said to increase 
vagrancy. Unrecognised by the poor law, the vagrant, it appears, 
turns even to the police for help; and thus, in 1893, at Glasgow, 
5,209 persons were sheltered in the police offices on their own 
solicitation.’”® 

The logical conclusion would seem to be, that in Scotland the 
ablebodied vagrant shonld be provided for by charity or should beg 
—unless indeed, as may be quite right, he should be left to himself 
and tolerated. In fact, partly perhaps as a result of the limita- 
tions of the Scotch poor law system, private benevolence kas been 
extremely active in supplying accommodation in the large towns 
at cheap common lodging houses, and, even more than in England, 
attention has of late been turned towards the establishment of 
institutions or colonies for the reformation of the habitual 
vagrant. 

The night count of vagrants made by the police in Scotland 
gives the following results :— 











Ratio per 1,000 
Total. 
In Counties. In Boroughs. 
23rd December, 1888 | 8,302 2°38 1'8 
27th ? 95 | 7,967 247 1°4 
21st + °96 10,049 oe 1°87 








The summer count, introduced since 1889, is always higher. 


u9 « Departmental Committee on Habitual Offenders, 1895.” @. 46, 5843, 
&e. 
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In England we have only the recent night count taken at the 
casual wards to set against these figures, which, however, include 
vagrants found in prisons, poorhouses, common lodging houses, and 
the open air. 

The English figures are: 1st January, 1897, 6,922, ‘oz per 
thousand of population. 

No night counts of vagrants in prisons, &c., have been made in 
England. In Gloucestershire a night count of vagrants in common 
lodging houses and casual wards (1893) gave only 194 out of a 
population of 548,886. It is not likely, therefore, that the total 
number of vagrants in England is large; it is indeed less on 
the whole, I am inclined to think, than it is in Scotland. A 
chart shows that vagrancy in England and Scotland has risen 
or fallen much at the same time, and it is difficult to to say 
whether the differences.of the systems of relief affect it at all. 
The total amount of vagrancy, in any case, is much smaller than 
it is generally supposed to be. 


Old Age Pauwperism. 


Statistics of old age pauperism are forthcoming for 1892-94. 
Probably the last return is the most accurate. It gives the 
following figures :— 

| Scotland, Day Count. 


Ratio per 1,000 of 


Paupers and Dependants Paupers to Population. 
65. 


Population Over 65. Ores 65 











TEE athe ee 203,096 22,563 111-09 

















England and Wales, Day Count. 





Ppa hy Gees 1,372,601 268,397 195°5 





The ratio in many counties of Scotland is higher than 111; 
thus in Sutherland it is 171°82; in Lanark 127°02. Returns are 
also given as to the towns (see Tables H and I). The figures 
for England and Wales corresponding to those for Scotland as a 
whole are placed beside those for Scotland in the above table.” 


120 The Report of a Committee on Old Age Pensions and Pauperism, appointed 
in December, 1893, by the inspectors of the poor in Scotland, is of interest. It 
indicates the distribution of old age paupers and the extent to which such paupers 
were born in Ireland. Under. the heading * Cities and Towns,” the returns of 
the parishes of Barony, Govan, Perth, Abbey, Greenock, and Old Machar, are 
given. They had a population of 797,253. ‘Ihe applicants over 65 in the year 
ending 14th May, 1892, numbered only 1,632; and of these 524 were Irish. 
Under the heading “ Mining Districts,” the returns of Old Monkland and New 
‘Monkland and Bothwell are given. They have a population of 109,960. The 
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England. 


The comparison in the table tells against England very 
seriously. The key to the difference lies probably in the relative 
pauperism of the two countries forty or fifty years ago. England 
has had to work her way out of a pauperism that did not exist in- 
Scotland. In England probably the not ablebodied pauperism in 
1851 amounted to about 215 per 1,000 of the population 
over 60 years of age, z.e., 1f we take the not ablebodied as 
persons usually over 60 years of age.™ The total pauperism 
of 1851 in England and Wales was 4°5 per cent. on the day 
count. In Scotland by the year count it was 4°9 per cent. 


Conclusion. 


The lower pauperism of old age that there appears to be in 
Scotland suggests the consideration that after all the leaven of the 
older Scotch principles applied to the administration of relief has 
continued to work. Dr. Chalmers’s position, as we have shown, 
had become untenable. It can now be held only by those who 
accept a partnership between poor law and charity and are pre- 
pared to divide the land between the two, leaving institutional 
relief to the poor law, and assigning home or out relief to charity. 
The poor law in Scotland, as the economic condition of the people 
improved, did not perhaps entail the cost that he anticipated— 
but certainly, if there had not been that economic improvement, 
the poor rate would have been a very heavy and distasteful tax, 
and assessment might, as he feared, have bred an excessive crop 
of pauperism. At the present time the returns of pauperism 
in Scotland and in England and Wales stand thus, though the 
comparison can be only approximate, on account of the different 
methods of compiling the statistics in the two countries. 


Ratio per 1,0co of 


Mean Pauperism. é 
eee ag oa Paupers to Population. 








= $$ 


Scotland, fa.-cer 8 Ree eee. 3 day counts, 1891 22 
England and Wales............. 2 Ws ms 26 


applicants over 65 here numbered 313, of whom 140 were Irish. In the agri- 
cultural parishes of Kilmarnock, Dumfries, Ayr, Maybole, Langholm, and Penn- 
inghame, in.a population of 72,157, there were 311 applicants over 65, of whom 
84 were Irish; and in the fishing parishes of Peterhead and Campbeltown, in a 
population of 26,090, there were 74 applicants over 65, but of these only four 
were Irish. 

The aged applicants were most numerous in the agricultural parishes, 0°30 per 
cent. on the population: in the fishing parishes 0°2g per cent.; and o'14 alike in 
the mining and the urban districts. 

121 « Statistics of General and Old Age Pauperism,”’ printed by the Charity 
Organisation Society, 1894. 

122 The two systems should be analysed in detail, in order that if possible pro 
portional differences between the two may be ascertained. 
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The methods then of the two countries have by degrees 
become more and more alike, and, except in regard to old age 
pauperism, so are the results in each; and this in spite of assess- 
ments. In poor relief generally Scotland does not now excel 
England, as it once did; but in both countries the pauperism is 
low; and it may be that a force which we may call social repug- 
nance is acting instinctively on the people of both countries, to 
prevent their demanding the relief which, if they were to sacrifice 
their scruples, they could probably obtain so readily. Thus’ 
possibly, while the institutions and methods of the poor law are 
elaborated at an expenditure to which only a very rich nation 
would submit, there may be in the minds of the great mags of the 
people a growing dislike to public aid, at least when it comes to 
them in the plain and straightforward guise of poor law relief, 
and when those who receive it by the very act become paupers. 
For the individual, whom we know and care for, who may have to 
receive poor relief, we may regret this; for the mass it can only 
be a safeguard. In Scotland, as we have seen, the burthen of 
support under the assessments was shifted from the relation and 
the neighbour—from the poor indeed—to the rich. Something 
undoubtedly was lost to the nation in this change, something 
of hardihood, of the sense of responsibility, and above all of 
the intensity of family feeling and affection. Under the modern 
system, which, as we have seen, produced serious consequences 
when it was first introduced, some repellant force in society 
must keep the attractions of poor relief at a distance from those 
who are likely to be influenced by them. As this influence 
prevails, the better instincts which represent the real and under- 
lying vitality of our race find their rightful scope, and may express 
themselves as strongly as they once did in the life of the nation. 
Since 1891 the new Local Government Acts have been introduced 
into both countries, and now probably more than ever our security 
against pauperism depends on the existence and growth of these 
healthy instincts. If the spirit of social repugnance succeeds, as 
_the statistics seem to show that it may, in turning the people aside 
from such personal advantages as the poor law or any other public 
authority may offer to them, we may count upon it as a protective 
force; or indeed we may place upon it a yet higher value. We 
may realise that the hard exterior of this social repugnance pre- 
serves within itself some of the finest and strongest elements of 
our noble national character, the decay of which would be our 


greatest grief. 
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TABLE,B.—ScotLanD: 613 Parishes. Population and Enrolled Pauperisir, 





NORTHERN 
1 2 3 | 4 ; 5 
Populati ishes ti 2 
shine Seah Pe ila Be ae ae sae is Population of 
District. Sinclair’s Account, , Enrolled Paupers | the same Parishes, 
with Statistics as those Parishes, to Population, 183] 
to Pauperism, 1791-98. 1791-98. 1791-98. : 
1. Orkney and Shetland 27,568 579 21°00 38,754 
2. Caithmesst cae tatoncess: 13,778 410 29°75 21,382 
3. Sutherland ............... 16,514 479 29°00 18,998 
4. Ross and Cromarty... 40,114 1,554 38°73 55,436 
, SLNVOTHOSs tte. baeteress == 27,107 918 " 33°86 32,701 
GAN BALIN Steere. 9.0 iceaae 7,606 346 RAR AG 8,997 
12 RIBS oct teectedsns sede 13,839 452 32°66 16,237 
BMS AIEN are cielbnne 33,831 734 21°69 41,836 


ne | eee ——————— 


180,357 5,472 30°33 234,291 








= 


SouTHERN f 





























| 
1. eA berdeetin. gaacaka. +. 99,415 689 6°93 154,196 | 7 
D. “Ateyilun rename 45,921 877 19°09 59,461 | ; 
De DUO Bas-teprae ett: 9,836 122 12°40 12,511 
4, Dumbarton ..........0: 9,897 _ 152 igh es 16,748 | 
5. oriae Crease. tenet ne! 81,065 1,085 13°38 126,151 | 
6. Kincardine .............. 22,829 424 18°57 28,155 
7, Perthiene eaee 83,171 1,005 12°08 94,497 | 
352,134 - 4,854 12°36 491,719 | 





Soutsa-WESTERN 

















d Pe sa ARC estas tee 106,269 2,174. 20°45 256,495 
A AVON TCOW tat acre oe 41,009 €68 16°28 92,700 
Bo WAVY Besant, Saar teaecs 43,554 587 13°47 98,749 
As” Dum tries suena sets 43,644 826 18°92 61,050 
5. Kirkeudbright............ 22,029 284 12°89 34,074: 
G6. Wigtowisiccee cated 12,811 188 14°67 22,041 

269,316 4,727 17°55 565,109 


1 











SouTH-HASTERN ~ 




















UinBerwicitoracscanice 20,259 377 18°60 22,243 

2. Clackmannan ....... 8,749 169 19°31 18,562 

3. Edinburgh _........... 65,340 1,088 - 16°80 108,886 

4. Wife s0..: ek aoe 70,269 1,031 | 14°67 105,787 

5, Haddington ........... 16,715 388 23°20 22,010 

6. Linlithgow ........... 14,435 290 20°09 19,933 

7. ‘PeeBles toe 2,601 52 19°99 3,440 

8. Roxburgh sdk. 27,578 794 28°79 36,999 

9. Selkirk % sp 00eee° 4,029 146 36°23 5,364 

10.: Stir ig ie, eee 39,882 585 14°66 59,803 
Lin fouste eee 1,758 15 oS 2,235 
273 616 4,945 | 18°20 400,262 








Statistics and Development, 1791 to 1891. 


; 1898.] 




















































































































337 
a | 
by Counties and in Four Districts, 1791-98, 1835-37, and 1842. 
‘Hientanp Disrricr. 
; 6 7 8 9 10 
; average Number} Ratio per 1,000 | Population Total Ratio per 1,000 
| of Permanent of Permanent of Permanent of Permanent 
* | Paupers in Paupers the same Paupers in Paupers District, 
| those Parishes, |. to Population, Parishes, | those Parishes,| to Population, 
E | 1835-37. 1835-37. 1841, 1842. 1842. 
; ntiZ AS ewes Aan 0G Sis eR ie. ECM 
/ | 910 23°48 40,400 942 ter at 1. Orkney and Shetland 
: 486 22°48 22,682 489 21°55 2. Caithness 
784 41°26 17,888 861 48°13 3. Sutherland 
2,234 40°29 58,129 2,189 37°65 4, Ross and Cromarty 
; 1,160 35°47 33,239 858 25°81 5. Inverness 
S| 358 39°79 8,870 167 18°82 6. Nairn 
| 679 4181 16,816 660 39°24 7. Elgin 
7 1,109 26°50 42,956 1,225 28°51 8. Banff 
| _—— —— 
‘ 7,720 32°95 240,980 | 7,391 30°67 
; Higuianp DistRicr. 
4,514 29°27 | 169,084 5,064 29°94. | 1. Aberdeen 
1,378 23°07 | 59,408 1,221 20°55 2. Argyll 
353 Ze 2h ueo |) la,068 379 28°30 3. Bute 
; 322 19°22 | 20,956 441 21°04 4. Dumbarton 
4 3,848 2050. | (155,668 3,371 21°65 5. Forfar _ 
| 784 27°84 | 29,751 G10 26°11 6. Kincardine 
: 1,903 20°13 9E217 1,592 17°45 7. Perth 
. 13,102 26°64 539,472 12,845 23°81 
— 
_ District. 
: 5,412 21°09 338,530 6,660 19°67 1, Lanark 
2,052 22°13 102,053 2,735 26°79 2. Renfrew 
: Peri. 17°99 112,343 1,914 17°03 3. AYE 
k 1,652 27°05 60,022 pally! 35°27 4, Dumfries _ 
i 1,098 32°22 34,312 991 23°88 5. Kirkcudbright 
; 471 21°36 24,105 602 24°97 6. Wigtown 
"| 12,462 22°05 671,365 | 15,019 22°37 
é DistRict. 
692 cys 22,291 694. hah J. Berwick 
419 30°89 17,841 362 20°29 2. Clackmannan 
4,775 43°85 111,756 3,317 29°68 3. Edinburgh 
2,139 20°21 139,729 1,969 14°09 4, Fife 
660 29°98 21,952 664 30°24 5. Haddington 
_ 574 28°79 22,342 597 26°72, 6, Linlithgow 
72 20°93 3,382 75 Poa 7. Peebles 
1,036 28°00 39,286 1,099 27°97 8. Roxburgh 
109 20°32 6,026 135 22°40 9. Selkirk 
1,057 17°67 67,154 1,067 15°88 10. Stirling 
21 9°39 2,297 24 10°44 11. Kinross 
11,554 28°86 454,056 10.003 - 22°03 
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TABLE B Contd.—ScoTLaNnD: 613 Parishes. 


TOTALS OF THE 


















































1 2 | 3 | 4 -5 
Population of Pari wnroll auper Ratio : 
: eportell say Enrol me pers seein Population of 
District. Sinclair’s Account, ? 2 : the same Parishies, 
with Statistics as those Parishes, Enrolled Paupers i 
to Pauperism, 1791-98. 1791-98. to Population. 183]. 
Northern Highland........ 180,357 5,472 30°33 234,291 
Sout hern pets OR SeORE Be de 4,354 12°36 491,719 
South-western .....06e.- 269,316 4,727 17°55 565,109 
gp CASBCTTI .eccceeeseo eee 271,615 4,945 18°20 400,262 
1,073,422 19,498 18°16 1,691,381 
ALL 
Pe Dumiries share 43,644 826 18°92 61,050 
2, Kirkcudbright ........ 22,029 284, 12°89 34,074 
Bo Wart OWT | is ecsse-aso.-s- ! 12,811 188 14°67 22,041 
CA VP ccgeeeencueacrtarsesnan et 43,554 587 13°47 98,749 
©. Bute “Sires tartcessene: 9,836 122 12°40 12,511 
GO iRentrew eee 41,009 668 16°28 92,700 
7. Dumbarton (es. 9,897 152 15°35 16,748 
8. Lanark (Settee 106,269 2,174 20°45 256,495 
9. Sting gine enem se 39,882 585 14°66 59,803 
10. Linhthgow. Gi... 14,435 290 20°09 19,933 
tl, Edinburghiz. =.) 65,340 1,098 16°80 108,886 
13. “Peeblese a 2,601 52 19°99 3,440 
AS. Selick Vic e-.ces. ox 4,C29 146 36°23 5,364 
14, Roxburgh ....rcso 27,578 "OA, 28°79 36,999 
15, Berwick crtcccmmeceres 20,259 377 18°60 22,243 
16. Haddington ......, 16,715 388 ee | 22,010 
T7. Wile etc nevaetinnee 70,269 1,031 54°67 105,787 
18. Kinross: sonar 1,758 15 8°53 2,235 
19, Clackmannan........... | 8,749 169 - 19°31 13,562 
20." P érth cantare: 83,171 1,005 12°08 94,497 
dhe OTLB Y oy tote divin ccianea tse 81,065 1,085 13°38 126,151 
22> Kincardine ...5...:.. 22,829 4.24, 18°57 28,155 
D3, APETUCEN Gracésecverseen: 99,415 689* 6°93 154,196 
Dare Avie cee yan. 62%. oc: 33,831 734 21°69 41,836 
Je ad WE a Nenirys oo Re ee ae 13,839 452 32°66 16,237 
DG oc NOLEN demeer i Aiveatist a <t 7,606 346. 45°49 8,997 
7 AN VOTNCRS 4. sitet ay Pa Ke, 918 33°86 32,701 
BHA VAL erecta ses och sos 45,921 877 19°09 69,461 
29. Ross and Cromarty 40,114 1,554 38°73 55,436 . 
30. Sutherland............... 16,514 479 29°00 18,998 i 
81. Caithness .......s.s05 3.776 410 29°75 21,332 ; 
32. Orkney and Shetland 27,568 579 21°00 38,754 ; 
1,073,422 19,4598 18°16 1,691,381 i 





* In 1791, town paupers not given in ; 


i 





1898.] 
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Statistics and Development, 


_ Population and Enrolled Pauperism, &e, 


Four DIstTrRictvs. 


LO tor Leo 


O09 






























































District. 




















6 7 8 9 lu 
Average Number} Ratio per 1,000 | Population Total Ratio per 1,000 
of Permanent of Average of Permanent of Permanent 
Paupers in Permanent the same Paupers “ 
ae pees Paupers Parishes, | - in those Panpers 
35-37. to Population. 1841. iParishes, 1842.) to Population. 
7,720 32:95 240,980 73391 30°67 
13 102 26°64 539,472 12,845 23°81 
12. 462 22°05 671,365 15,019 22537 
11,554 | 23°86 454,056 10,0038 22°03 
eae 
41,838 26°50 1,905,873 45,258 Se 7a 
ScoTLaND. 
7 1,652 27°05 60,022 | 2,117 3572 
: 1,098 g222 34,312 991 28°58 
A71 21°36 24,105 602 24°97 
1,777 17°99 112,343 1,914 17°03 
353 23°21 18,388 379 28°30 
2,052 pope te: 102,053 2,735 20°79 
322 19°22 20.956 441 21°04 
5,412 21°09 338,580 6,660 19°67 
1,057 17°69 67,154 1,067 15°88 
eee 25°95 22,342 597 26°72 
175 43°85 111,756 $,317 29°68 
72 20°93 3,382 15 23°87 
109 mor 32 6,026 135 22°40 
1,036 28°00 39,286 1,099 27°09 
: 692 S11 22,291 694: 34013 
660 29°98 21,952 664 30°24 
2,189 ES 2T 139,729 1,969 14°09 
21 9°39 2,297 24, 10°44 
419 30°89 17,841 862 20°29 
4 1,903 20°13 91,217 15592 17°45 
3,848 30°50 155,668 3,371 21°65 
i 784 27°84 29,751 Loe 26°11 
J 4,514 29°27 169,084 | 5,064 29°94 
£ 1,109 26°50 42,956 1,225 28°51 
: 679 4'8I 16,816 660 39°24 
358 39°79 8,870 167 18°82 
1,160 35°47 33,239 858 25°81 
1,378 23°39 59,408 B22i 20°55 
2,234 40°29 58,129 2,189 37°65 
784 41°26 17,888 861 48°13 
486 32°98 22,682 4S9 21°he 
910 23°48 40,400 942 pee 
44,838 26°50 1,905,873 45,258 23°74 




















Northern Highland 
Southern me 
South-western 

» eastern 


. Dumfries 
Kireudbright 
Wigtown 
AYE 

Bute 

. Renfrew 

. Dumbarton 
. Lanark 

. Stirling 

. Linlithgow 
. Edinburgh 
. Peebles 

. Selkirk 

. Roxburgh 

. Berwick 

. Haddington 
7. Fife 

. Kinross 

. Clackmannan 
erty 

. Forfar 

. Kineardine 
. Aberdeen 

. Banff 

. Elgin 

. Nairn 

. Inverness 

. Argyll 

. Ross and Cromarty 
. Sutherland 
. Caithness 


. Orkney and Shetland 


DONA Whe 





Peterhead, only those in country part. 
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Locu—Poor Reltef in Scotland: its 


[ June, 


Taste C.—Population and Enrolled and Occasional Poor in 
I. Nortuern HieHtanp 


































































































































































































1 2 3 4 8 ee 
Population Total Paupers | Ratio per 1,Q00 Population Total Paupers 
of Parishes in those of of same in those 
County. with Statistics : Total Paupers : : 
as to Panperism, Parishes, to Parishes, Parishes, 
1831. 1835-37. Population. 1841. 1842. 
1. Orkney and Shetland 58,239 1,624 27°88 61,065 1,458 
® Cait ines ints saeco 32,661 1,056 Liege: 34,599 1,043 
3 A mutheriand eoscccse 27,386 1,348 49°07 26,526 1,271 
4, Ross and Cromarty.... 62,708 2,652 42°29 65,622 2,594. 
Br LIVVETTIOSS socsseresicessessees R7S260 | 1,930 33°70 57,158 1,603 
Go NGIPITC hiatal 8,997 388 43°12 8,870 280 
sed DA Yeah Ween oe tds Gem 30,803 1,470 47°72 31,613 1,434 
BCA AIL | ete e Marek ee 50,794. 1,810 35°63 51,934 1,814 
328,848 12,273 37°32 337,387 11,497 _ 
af Os In Inverness-shire relief to a large extent is given in kind 
In Nairnshire, Croy returas not very complete, one-third 
Il. SourHern HigHLaNnp 
Lee AWCT OBE sree cscatedia el bl 1h7 04 200: 6,433 36°50 191,056 6,939 
Dasa Ly eh tee, caveaien sade 97,805 2,575 25°32 95,011 1,991 || 
Be ite Meee ene eR 14,151 440° 31°09 15,740 484 | 
A WTA ARCO on acacia: 32,594 752 Mee 42,288 1,254 | 
By E OPPO aise szuoe ne uaeeemees 139,603 6,576 47°10 170,395 6,797 
6. (Kineardine. oast-<tnen 32,683 1,262 38°61 ~ 34,361 1,270 | 
Ta OCU” “occa Catena aes 13473027 3,966 28°94 182,741 3,575 | 
| 
630,069 22,004: 34°92 681,592 | 22,310 
pas ya) In Aberdeenshire relief is given in kind as well as in money. 
Ili. Sourn-WestEern 
i> Tanerkeee ee 317,329 9,003 28°37 427,738 9,400 
Bs; RRODELC W attended ont 130,724 5,118 39°15 150,740 5,789 
SOSA VE en eu eee | 145,176 A574 31°50 «=| «164,477 4,266 
2) 7D UMryies tek es 43,790 3,1C8 42°13 | 72,854 4,746 
5. Kirkcudbright............ 40,590 1,566 38°58 | 41,119 1,523 
DV AO VOW yeahs: 36,258 1,033 28°49 | 39,195 1,155 
743,847 24,402 32°80 | 826,123 26,879 
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—. 


; 
; 
} 





1898.] - 
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857 Parashes, arranged in Counties and Districts, 1835-37 and 1842. 
















































































DISTRICT 
7 8 9 10 ll 
Ratio ey FECO! ie neha weithout date ne to Population Parishes in which no 
‘ - of these Population, Statistics as to Pauperism 
Total ere Pauperism, Pariehis 184] HAYA been given in 1842, 
0) : > ; t igures given in 1834-36 
Population. and therefore omitted. 1831. Ohare Been FERGAL. 
23°87 — = 
30°14 Fa fond 
47°91 ; — — Assint 
PEP AAPIOOL tse bacarte esatectones: 4,445 4,880 
Vf ESOGT BOOM oti sone wecdes 4,615 4,799 
BO 6 2hac, |) SPTOMP ATE Msg cial ong ses: 1,479 1,643 Resolis 
| | Urquhart and Logie .... 2,864: 2,997 
UAVS SON ict co tel endans- — — 
f PMEEMRETICSS tos cncts shane eecede. =: 14,324 15,418 
4 ELS PO ae ee eee 2,715 2,869 
MRRP O Sige cs cis hep Chctaes vee 3,441 eee 
Damm MS LARMIR RM, chu cec vey cacy cotees 3,900 4,424 Strath, Bracadale 
| IM OIERGAL ISL! .2:.ccce5 tthe: ~ 4,603 4,428 
ARMIN, oe Ves ccaienc Seer osoees 6,890 73333 
Gs a ee See ce 2,097 2383 
31°56 oe =a 
45°36 rs pc 
34°92 =n ce 
34°07 51,373 54,728 | 
and nct in money. 
_ of parish not being under management of kirk session. 
‘DISTRICT. 
\ 
7031 — | -— 
: Saddel and Skipness .... 2,152 1,813 \ as ' 
erase { Bye coke sec cadthadines 1,005 | 993 he BE oi 
30°74 = | a: 
29°65 te al ae 2,032 eee a) 
39°88 — | -—— Dundee © 
36°96 — eS Dunnottar 
Dunhlqneserriecds.cs 3,228 a AOL 
Bs ~ {| Dron, Port of Monteith 
26°93 PRY OU G  k sescanrsonteinc ‘1,471 1,096 { Porth : 
PGW RELY tickis -soaalsbininendoy> 566 656 
3293 10,454. 11,636 
In Argyllshire relief is given in kind as well as in money. 
District. 
21°97 — | oo 
38°40 PASI CERN esis ia eee teeera 2,088 | 354.20 Mearns 
Cy | ats Kirkoswald, West Kil- 
e593 5 | bride 
65°14 — — Moffat, Ruthweil 
37°04 : — | o— Parton 
29°46 ante = 
29°99 2,088 3,420 








Locu—Poor Relief in Scotlund : its 


{ June, 


Taste C Contd.—Population and Enrolled and Occasional Poor 
IV. SourH-EAsteRn 



























































































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 
Be area Total Paupers | Ratio per 1,cco Population | Total Paupers 
of Parishes in those ~ of same in those 
sith Statisti al Pz : 
Couniye z Patan Parishes, Tau oe : Parishes, Parishes, 
1831. 1835-37. Population. 1841. 1842. 
1.«Berwick .c..cndte Soe 1,552 46°29 33,960 1,397 
2. Clackmannan........... raee2 554 40°84 17,841 619 
Se WGN DUNE corse ceee: 219,324 ' 8,480 38°66 225,276 8,823 | 
BPEIEO whcuursucize cs 128,470 3,722 28°97 139,729 4,030 
5. Haddington ........... 36,116 1,282 35°49 35,835 1,337 
BMC HTIN ORS 3k, oases 8,157 178 oie hatte 7,834 141 
MITEL POW venoanonscescs 23,760 979 41°20 27,4656 851 
BPE CO DICER fess iscsvaceoatestne: 8,953 312 34°85 8,840 255 
De LVOX DUP GW te ceaasadaesns >: 42,016 2,224 52°93 44,190 1,700 
ie LKIPK Sos tue aes 6,898 205 29°71 8,166 229 
GILL P< scatcosssasty pees 73017 1,844 25°04 82,735 1,624 
594,394 21,332 35°88 631,872 21,016 
V. ToTaLs OF THE 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Population Total Paupers | Ratio per 1,000 Population Total Paupers 
Name of District. of District, in District, Total Pagers of District, in District, 
1831. 1835-37. to Population. 1811. 1842. 
Northern highland ... 328,848 12,273 27°32 337,387 11,497 
Southern <5 630,069 22,004: 34°92 681,592 22,310 
South-western ........... 743,847 24,402 32°80 896,123 26,879 
Pn DH ORBLERTL 24 30e sen -oke 594,394 21,332 36°88 631,872 21,016 
2,297,158 80,011 34°83 2,546,974 81,702 














Notes.—This table does not include the population of those parishes which give no return 
in Inverness-shire, two in Argyllshire, three in Perthshire, one in Renfrew, one in Dumbarton, 
67,230 in 1881, 73,211 in 1841. 

There are further anomalies as follows :— 

Parishes in which dependents are not included, 1841 :— 


Dumfries—Tundergarth, Annan, 


Mouswald. 
Ayr—Beith, Largs. 
Renfrew—Cathceart. 


Dumbarton—Old Kilpatrick. 


Stirling—St. Ninians. 
Roxburgh— Lilliesleaf, 
Berwick—Hutton. 


Linton. 


Haddington—Haddington. 
Fife—Newburn, Kinglassie. 
Clackmannan—Clackmannan. 
Perth—Cargill. 
Forfar— Edzell. 
Aberleen—Leochel, 
Ellon, New Deer. 


Rayne, 


In regard to the enumeration made in above tables, total paupers in district, 1835-37, 
entered in brackets and not in the totals of the return have here been enterel; (4) so in 
from a note in the return, 2,260 relieved in connection with the town hospital; of these 
in the totals of the return, have here been included. 
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in 857 Parishes, arranged in Counties and Districts, 1834-36 and 1842. 
Disrricr. 
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ix 
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y- 
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(! 8 9 | 10 11 
, Ratio “ae BOON ches thoutulatn ad 46 Population Parishes in which no 
; ; : of these Population, Statistics as to Pauperism 
| Total Paupers Pauperism, Dares Pe 1841 having been given in 1842, 
to. ad iherelore omitted: Ry coe a the Figures given in 1834-36 
Popniation. 1831. have been repeated. 
he — SS SS eS = __ 
413 = ae 
34°69 — — 
. 39°16 a. a { Cranstoun, North Leith, 
South Leith 
28°84 oe otk { Kilrenny, Kemback, 
Ceres 
3 32°36 a“ _ Athelstaneford 
; 17°99 — — Kinross 
30°98 x, <5 
. ING WAS) <0, ssecchasteets: 1,078 1,063 
29°95 | Kalbuchs: x.....0:. eye eee 358 361 
CELI OUI Seeman 3s essotes eos 259 294 
38°47 CFG VOU Seats cay ait) acsezent-cnaie 1,625 1,709 Morebattle 
28°C4 — —s Galashiels 
19°62 a i Leeropt 
33°25 3,315 3,427 
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F Ratio per 1,0co | Population of Excluded Parishes. Total Popnlation cf Scotland. 
. Total ban Name of District. 
‘a to Population. 1831. 1841. iets} 1841. 
; saeeae ia er ———— as 
: 34°07 51,373 54,728 = —- Northern highland 
: EO: 10,454 11,636 — ~~ Southern 7 
j 29°99 2,088 3,420 — — South-western 
: 33°25 3,315 3,427 ae — » eastern 
SE KOM) 67,230 73,211 2,364,388 2,620,185 

















of paupers for 1834-36 and 1842. The excluded parishes are: four in Ross and Cromarty, seven 
one in Roxburgh, and three in Peebles. Population of these twenty-two excluded parishes : 


Parishes in which occasional poor are not included, 1841 :— 
Kirkcudbright—Carsephairn. | Berwick—Cockburnspath. 





Wigtown—Stranraer. Fife—Elie, Strathmiglo, Leslie, 

Ayr—Monktown, Riccartoun. Abbots Hall. 

Renfrew—Inchinnan. Perth—Monzie, Auchterarder. 

Lanark — Lanark, Gorbals, | Forfar—Newtyle, St. Vigcans, 
Symington, Cadder. Lochlee. 

Roxburgh—Ednam. Aberdeen—Fraserburgh. 


Col. 4, the following points may also be mentioned : (a) Troquire (Kirkcudbright), 221 paupers 
Lanark (Lanarkshire), 151; (¢) to the figures of kirk session cases at Glasgow have been added 
2,165 are permanent; (d) at Dunfermline (Fife) 114 paupers relieved extra, not included 
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346 Locu—Poor Relief in Scotland : its | June, 


Taste D Oontd.— Northern Highland District. 






























































































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 ai 
‘Recorded ; ‘Recorded . 
a“ Ratio per - : Rat 
Population, enpelier of ° “sas Population, Pater a onl 
County. 1881. epee On to Total 1891. same Day, to Total 
same Day, ‘ 14th May, a 
14th May, 1881. Population. 1891. Population. 
1. Orkney and Shetland 61,749 Bel 37°62 59,164 2,033 34°36 
2. Caithness teicae since 39,859 1,824 45°76 S90 79 1,718 46°21 
3. Sutherland ic... 22,376 956 42°72 21,896 922 42°10 
4. Ross and Cromarty 79,467 33973 49 99 vasneg 3,616 45°93 
Bb. Inverness:..a5.00ose 90,546 3,683 40°67 90,121 3,663 .| 40°64 
CRIN GAIT) cesses carton eee 8,847 354 40°01 O.iks 297 32°44 
ofS IN PAN eek Arne aioe 44,260 1,491 33°68 43,471 1,633 37°56 
Sian cectsase Reser. 61,313 2VO7 34°36 61,684 1,901 30°81 
£03,417 26,711 40°91 401,395 15,783 so°s2 
Southern Highland District. 
A. eA DOFCLCEN Sisneves st ecrsyas 268,365 7,414 27°62 284,036 6,716 23°64. 
2. Argyll Su.5.teceetect 76,604 2,686 35°06 74,085 2,491 33°62 
5. - Dute cco. cone 17,634 460 26°08 18,404 338 18°36 
4. Dumbarton <a.aaise s< 78,182 1,530 19 56 98,014 1,637 16°70 
VM OER .codeen ernie 266,020 55225 19°64 279 1735 5,344 19°24 9 
6G. Kincardine=.... 2... 35,465 "949 26°75 35,492 662 18°65 
7? Peril eee 128,884 3,710 28°78 122,185 3,029 24°79 
| 871,154 | 21,974 25°22 909,961 | 20,217 22°21 
South- Western District. 
J. Lanark Seeeens.-: 942,206 25,414 26:97 1,105,899 | 21,957 19°85 
2. Rentrew iors nee: 225,611 eee 23°81 230,812 4,717 20°43 
Bai AYTEe eco eeereteetc oe 217,630 6,225 28°60 226,386 5,285 23°38 
4. Dumfries {oeesieee 76,187 2,142 28°12 74,245 1,815 244d 
5. Kirkeudbright.......... 42,127 15293 30°69 39,985 1,096 27°45 
6; WigtoWir ci, a.-ees 38,611 1,496 38°74 36,062 1,146 31°57 
1,542,352 41,944 27°19 1,713,389 | 36,016 21°02 
South-Eastern District. 
Lie OT WICH i fects v..cavencet 35,273 952 26:98 32,290 772 23°90 
2. Clackmannan ............ 28,721 503 SIL 71 33,140 414. 12°49 
SSP NCCLUN DUR ILD patetcaie Seve 389,204: 9,099 23°37 434,276 8,280 19°06 
WSR ALCS Ce or = Collin ite ae 172,131 4,345 25°24 190,365 3,560 18°70 
©, Haddineton.cadesecsene: 38,510 L117 29°CO 395377 1 981 26°2 
Go Rintosdenracee cna 6,063 155 25°56 6,693 4 142 21°27 
7 inlet Bow 25. c22.-b-005-: 44,022 1,091 24°78 52,808 _—«- 1,016 19°23 @ 
8: / Peebles scien cen. 13,713 234 17°06 14,750 230 15°59 
9. Roxburgh wee 59,771 1,218 20°37 53,500 | 1,021 19°08 
0. Selkirk Sc athsace 18,757 315 16°79 Pig ee pe 254 9°16 
1. Stirling .cc:4.f0ecsses 107,485 2,648 24°63 118,021 2,377 20°14 
913,650 21,697 23°72, 1,000,912 | 19,047 19°02 ; 
} 
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TaBLe D Contd.—Totals of the Four Districts, 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, 1891. 





Name of District. 


Northern Highland 
Southern " 
South-Western 
»  Hastern 





Northern Highland 

Southern “4 

South-Western ....... 
» Eastern 





Name of District. 


teeeeere 


eeree oo 


Population of 
District. 





408,716 
729,689 
1,045,751 
704,586 


eeeceereeess 
Pere weenonee 
Peer eeeeeeee 


Pevemrr seer 


2,888,742 








411,402 
745,012 
1,168,747 
737,133 


Geeteseaeees 
Pesce ereseee 
ee 


weeeecereoce 


3,062,294. 





1851. 


Total Recorded 


Number of 


Ratio per 1,000 


aupers 

Dae te a of 
in District 
during Year ending 


Total Paupers to 























14th May. Population. 
19,555 47°84 
26,698 36°58 
61,673 58°97 
335944 48°17 

141,870 49°11 
1861. ; 
18,067 43°91 
31,023 41°64 
58,390 49°95 
32,708 44°37 

140,188 45°77 





$< 





Population of 














1871. 


Total Recorded 
Number of Paupers 














Ratio per 1,000 


0 
Total Paupers to 

















istri Relieved same Day, 
soa : “Tath Mey : a Population. 
Northern Highland ............ 410,187 20,186 49°21 
Southern aa eae Renee a 799,269 +5202 39°15 
South-Western oe. . 1,338,749 50,048 37°38 
Gee A SOBSECTY 2h see csaissoweclocs 811,813 5 oe 8 34°15 
3,360,018 129,257 38°46 
1881. 
Northern Highland .. 408,417 16,702 40°91 
Southern 4a he ens Ba 871,154 21,974 25°22 
South-Western ......cceeeecee: 1,542,352 41,944 27°19 
MEIN SOWIE Ao A iucsoseececs 913,650 21,679 23°72 
3,735,573 102,306 27°38 
1891. 
Northern Highland ............ 401,395 15,783 39°32 
Southern Bi ob Teg 909,951 20,217 22°21 
South-Western .........ceceee 1,713,389 36,016 21°06 
Meinl Au EROUTI 9s 25, vadby oicdo oes 1,000,912 19,047 19°02 
4,025,647 91,063 22°62 
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TapLe F, First Part, 1847-51, 1852-61. 


SCOTLAND, 77 three Divisions—NortH, MipLAnp, Soutu—and in Counties. The 
| Average recorded Number of Paupers of all Classes, not including Dependents, 
Relieved during the Years ending 14th May, 1847-51, and the Years ending 
14th May, 1852-61; and the Comparative Pauperism of the Counties in each 
Division, the Counties being arranged in order of Comparative Minimum 
Pauperism, 1852-61. 























1 2 3 4 5 6 
Ratio : Amount of 
ny poets oe per ek ithe | Compara- | Decrease or 
Name of County. Periods. Recorded Recorded tive Increase. 
ques: I: hier f Pauperism.| (Increase in 
to Population. | to Population. Italics.) 
1847-51 43°09 43°17 mae a 
NortH Sree eerresereroererorseneees { °59-61 49°91 43°06 meas pects < 
; 1847-51 49°51 . 62°05 54°00 — 
Pe LEVETIESE i055 seven siiabeoocss { 59 6] 53°16 — ATT8 37°94 16°06 
: 1847-51 44°45 47°93 46°46 es 
2. Sutherland. ......0.0cs0--0 { F961 48°80 45°41 39°27 7-19 
: 1847-51 49°47 48°97 42°65 = 
3. Ross and Cromarty { 59_61 52°61 49°69 39°86 949. 
ae : 1847-51 44°15 43°32 42°27 = 
4, Kincardine ........ bat 52 6] 4Uiy A231 43°37 1:10 
1847-51 40°49 40°25 42°83 — 
BEPESATNIE (4 vossssvaceoovehiveees { 752-61 36°75 38°20 43°87 1°04 
Cpe) 1847-51 31°67 32°41 44°09 os 
6. Orkney and Shetland { >52-61 31 “48 32-82 44°00 0:09 
Be 1847-51 44°48 42°05 40°73 _— 
bh <) 
(. Elgin srovmenerccreceeveveoecs { 759-61 41°59 4405 44°70 3°97 
Soe 1847-51 39°74 40°24) 43°63 ome 
SPEEA PL Mc ccusenancokssesscssoee { 759-61 42°29 45°40 Ga! 1°68 
1847-51 39°66 34°16 37°11 — 
9. Aberdeen ereerooneeeeeees { 59-61 37°83 41°59 46°40 9:29 
. 1847-51 LP pee 52°38 44°06 — 
10. Caithness — ...........000 { 59 6] 43°27 47°84: 46°67 2°64 
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TABLE F (First Part) Contd.—Number of Paupers, not including Dependents, relieved. 























2 2 3 4, 5 6 
Ratio Ratio Amount of 
pr EN the | per 1,000 of the | Compara- | Decrease or 
Name of County. Periods. Recorded Riot gr tive Increase. 
ag Paupers Pauperism | - (Increase in 
to Population. PTI eel oh Italics.) 
1847-51| 38:87 36°15 — 
PALI DUANT » ciccacecncsivsccsnct, { 752-61 39-06 40°27 aes a) 
1847-51 38°41 4111 41°60 =e 
1. Clackmannan .....00.0 { Fo 6] Seer 34:93 a0 36 5-24 
1847-51 33°86 32°07 a207 _ 
2, Wor Fatvceseccastrtascns tyaves { °59-61 34°61 34:06 38°43 6°36 
| 1847-51 45°69 49°86 42°41 — 
Py A pa a os es a { 52-61] 59°31 58°76 38°69 3°72 
: 1847-51 23.72 28°60 32°97 =n 
4, Kinross eeansercocesescvees { 759-6] 29°94 80°50 39°79 6'§2 
| 1847-51 35°79 34°76 37°75 ae. 
5) Dim barton 23. has { 759-61] 34°79 36°39 40°85 3°40 
ae 1847-51 38°51 36°56 36°90 — 
6 Stirling ASSO ADO Se CLUCOrOG { 752-61 37°76 40°17 41°56 465 
> Bit { 1847-51 44°33 32°38 28°39 — 
. TANS. Wicna nes ocerietcvwesvic ccs ¥sine 7592-61 35°20 37°47 41°57 13°48 
1847-51 38°15 37°68 38°39 a 
8 Perth Poeceveeneederrcoarceree { 759-61 42°17 45°48 42°12 393 





1847-51 29°26 30°34 40°30 — 
SPARE DS Sa Serer { 52-61] 35°51 38:33 42°16 1°86 
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TABLE F (First Part) Contd.— Number of Paupers, not including Dependents, relieved. 


SOU UE seo cosedl otewdetn crete vents { 
LY See ct tesscesvies vo apears ts { 
BRD EROTEEN OW cree sree eee seve { 
3. Linlithgow ........... may 
POS AV STs eee ae ee { 
he BONeL id 2 een eRe oer eee { 
6. Edinburgh «0... 1 
7. Haddington...,.s......... { 
Be LLIN VICS jt asd ec theca: 4 
By TOE COWLES oc scacertenescestens { 

BOE POX DULY OD erevsscassersses { 

11. Kirkeudbright.......... { 

TZ, SWigtOWD wenassisseosccoosees { 
Bie Der wick oA 2y,. 2 c:s. 4 


Name of County. 











x2 


Periods. 


1847-51 
°62-61 


1847-51 
*62-61 


1847-51 
62-61 


1847-51 
52-61 


1847-51 
52-61 


1847-51 
°62-61 


1847-51 


62-61 


1847-51 
°52-61 


1847-51 | 


°52-61 


1847-51 
62-61 


1847-51 
52-61 


1847-51. 


62-61 


1847-51 


52-61 


1847-51 
752-61 


3 
Ratio 


per 1,000 of the 


Average 
Recorded 
Number of 
Paupers 





79°02 
50°57 


48°89 
66°40 


66°28 
56°94 





55°11 
41°40 


132°82 
54°14 


1I5°07 
44°25 


63°44 
48°36 


60°58 
45°68 


44°82 
60°40 


35°63 
37°69 


64°84 
46°26 


63°65 
59°70 





60°19 
58°32 


46°56 
46°42 


to Population. 

















4 


Ratio 
per 1,000 of the 
Recorded 
Number of 
Paupers 
to Population. 


58°33 
49°46 


53°72 
56°76 


55°49 
50°4:4: 


53°61 
40°40 


92°42 
53°32 


63°22 
44°20 


59°12 
4§°82 


57°09 
46°13 


48°20 
62°03 


35°82 
40°35 


53°29 
49°74 


63°26 
66:07 


57°50 
65°42 


44°49 
53°00 





5 


Compara- 


tive 


Pauperism. 


86°82 
43°22 


66°15 
44°79 


76°86 
49°34 


54°98 


49°80 


43°41 
5O°s1 


73°63 


51°04 


74°46 


51°06 . 


84°97 
51°93 


79°44 


54°14 


64°94 
54°37 


78°53 
55°96 


75°48 
56°72 


7559 
57°74 





6 
Amount of 
Decrease or 
Increase. — 
(Increase in 
Italics.) 
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TasLe F, Seconp Parr: 1862-71, 1872-81, 1882-91. 


ScotLannD, in Three Divisions—Nortu, Mipuanp, Soutu—and in Counties. The 
Average recorded Number of Paupers of all Classes, including Dependents, in 
Receipt of Relief on the same day, 14th May, 1862-71, 1872-81, and 1882-91 ; 
and the Comparative Pauperism of the Counties in each Division, the Counties 
being arranged in order of Comparative Minimum Pauperism, 1882-91. 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 
. Ratio Peg 1,000 | Ratio ar 1,000 ee 
Sraiis Recmied Compara- Daceaee 
Name of County. Periods. Boh eee petee tive : or 
0. 4 . 
Paapee Paupers Pauperism. iaaveanecd 
. to Population. | to Population. Ttalics.) 
1862-71 45°05 46°32 —_ — 
DIOBTEH Si. 8., Becsiteves. celle a: °72-81 37°93 35°20 —_— — 
_ 782-91 | 33°33 32°12 — Seat 
1862-71 | 49°21 43°83 40°12 —_— 
D. ON@iPtL sins sgsssteeecns °72-81 37°18 40°01 40°81 0°69 
82-91 38°77 32-44 27°88 12:93 
1862-71| — 46°98 43°42 41°63 es 
2. Kincardine ............00 72-81 a2 42 26°75 31°29 10°34 
82-91 20°82 18°65 29°85 1°44 
1862-71 47°97 43°69 41°20 — 
3. Sutherland ................ °72-81 43°70 42°72 37°07 4°13 
82-91 44°84 42°10 31°29 5°78 
1862-71 Chiro mse 54°34 48°00 —_ 
4, Ross and Cromarty.... "72-81 52°48 49°99 36°13 11°87 
°82-91 48°76 45°93 31°39 4°74. 
1862-71 37°84 39°80 47°38 — 
5. Orkney and Shetland 72-81 38°44 37°62 39°52, 10°26 
82-91 36°01 34°36 31°80 5°32 
1862-71 40°59 41°92 46°52 — 
6. Aberdeen.......... Geb thors, 72-81 29°65 27°62 35333 11:19 
°82-91 24°68 23°64: 31°92 341 
1862-71! 48°86 49°52 45°66 pis. 
7. Inverness .......cscccceereese 72-81 43°63 40°67 35°36 10°31 
*82-91 Az Id 40°64 32°14 3°21 
1862-71 50°08 53°84 48°43 = 
SPER 2 Sectsena sock cee tote "72-81 39°94 34°36 32°63 15°80 
*82-91 31°58 30°81 32°51 0°12 
1862-71 51°25 52°22 45°90 — 
9. Caithness ....icsecssereees °72-81 50°57 45°76 34°32 11°58 
*82-91 45°96 46°21 33°50 0°82 
1862-71 44°97 47-17 47°25 — 
4, Sl oii. Vaan tanrcontets "72-81 37°09 33°68 34°44 12°81 
*82-91 34°87 37°56 35°90 1°46 


a Ne ee ee eee 
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TaBLE F (Second Part) Contd.—Number of Paupers, including Dependents, in 
Receipt of Relief. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 
Ratio # 1,000 | Ratio pa 1,000 ee 
(0) rot 
eae Reenstied Compara- bebreane 
Name of County. Periods. ciate Number tive : or 
; umber 1 a ‘ : 
maerers Dannera A LS (inbresse i 
to Population. | to Population. Italics.) 
1862-71 37°51 36°26 — — 
BELO DANDY Vrceitsvcsengerteonecse °72-81 25°78 24°11 o — 
82-91 21°4'7 20°59 — — 
1862-71 44°38 42°85 36°21 — 
EE? SSAC adeewce prcveseta coun sauee 72-81 29°43 26°08 | 22°80 13°41 
82-91 2t'3 6 18°36 — 18°46 4°34: 
1862-71 31°39 29°08 34°75 Ce 
2. Clackmannan ............ °7 2-81 19°42 17°51 23°20 11°55 
*82-91 14°27 12°49 18°79 4°41 
1862-71 34°68 33°59 36°33 _ 
BPP AS ON doygicssnsvaties code elves ies 72-81 25°42 25°24 25°54 10°79 
82-91 20°56 18°70 19°52 6°02 
1862-71 40°78 39°78 36°59 _ 
RS OMG soot sen c= dah ss sere °72-81 30°60 28°78 24°20 12°39 
"82-91 rh he a 24°79 19°63 4°57 
1862-71 36°50 35°81 36°80 —_ 
Be GILLING, soc eres cove snonees- 72-81 25°57 24°63 24°78 12°02 
82-91 21°36 20°14: 20°24 4°54 
1862-71 60°91 52°05 32°05 — 
6 Argyll SCN CRARN a ae °72-81 39°88 35°06 22°07, 9°43 
82-91 34°43 33°62 20°96 | 1°66 
1862-71 31°25 31°47 37°77 rage 
ROR LATS foeestotnssspuextevnaae 72-81 20°99 19°64 24°07 13°70 
°82-91 19°07 19°24 21°66 2°41 
1862-71 35°77 35°46 Py (al te: — 
SPOT TS LNYOSA: b rececscuscseeersens 72-81 | 2Q°8 2 25°56 22°28 1490 
82-91 20°53 21°27 22°24. 0:04 
1862-71 35°98 37-02 38°59 — 
9. Dumbarton ................ °72-81 22°06 19°56 22°81 15°78 
82-91 15°86 16°70 22°60 | 0°21 








1862-71 36°75 36°51 — — 
OO RP ag ye *7 2-81 26°62 26°13 — — 
°82-91 21°71 20°53 — — 
1862-71 17°44 1871 39°42 — 
PRONE IPE occult cxacsendsse sees °72-81 13°54. 16°79 33°01 6°41 





’82-91 10°28 9:16 19°34 13°67 
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TapLE F (Second Part) Contd.—-Number of Paupers, including Dependents, in 
Receipt of Relief. 






































1 2 3 2 5 6 
. Ratio oe 1,000 | Ratio her 1,000 ae 
t f t 
reas A Recoil Comiparn: berate 
Name of County. Periods. reteset puier tive ‘ or 
umber 0 Q “ ncrease, 
Paupers Paupers Pauperism. (Increase in 
to Population. | to Population. Italics.) 
| : | 
1862-71 627327 50°95 35°82 aS 
2. Kirkcudbright _........ "72-81 | 37°81 30°69 21°60 14°22 
°82-91 30°23 27°41 19°68 1-92 
1862-71 A762 48°45 37°46 — 
BSCE WICK Aes oeos-0 test 772-81 38°29 26°98 18°76 18°70 
°82-91 26°29 23°90 19°73 0°97 
|1862-71| 46°54 44°30 34°98 = 
AGAVE oi tiecs usta tasos Cte "72-81 30°66 28°60 24°83 10°15 
82-91 2535 23°34: 19°99 4°84 
1862-71 69°22 65°90 34°98 = 
Bh TW IB COW Sionesmessecstonosts °72-81 43°69 38°74 23°60 11°38 
82-91 34°13 31°77 20°20 3°40 
1862-71 32°06 33°89 38°84 aes 
G. (Lianark Wiper ce b oe 72-81 2Eaea 26 97 28°13 10°71 
’82-91 21°04 19°85 20°48 7°65 
1862-71| 31°76 30°17 34°91 ae 
4. ROxbureh gee ee 72-81 Hite 20°37 25°17 9°74: 
82-91 20°14 19°08 20°56 4:61 
1862-71 43°39 43°13 36°52 — 
8. Duomirics tesa 72-81 32:20 one 28°12 23°18 13°34 
"82-91| 25°77 24°44, 20°59 2:59 
1862-71 s663 33°56 34°61 -- 
DoPRCUITeW c.cc' secs vohanetes 72-81 25°09 “enes'BL 25°26 9°35 
°82-91 21°44 20°43 20°68 4°58 
1862-71 34°94 32°55 34°23 a 
10, PEA DUTEH So xeostecteet °72-81 | 23563 23°37 26°44 7:79 
*82-91 | 19°98 19-06 20°71 5°73 
| 1862-71 | 31°58 34:92 40°63 — 
dds-Poebles axcainsnnaetan | °72-81 23°40 17:06 19°41 21°22 
[82-91 15°38 | 15°59 2.200 2°59 
1862-71 45°21 45°92 37532 — 
12. Haddington............ “ap 72-81 34°92 29°00 22°10 15°22 
°82-91 25°81 26°24 22°07 0°03 
on ) 1862-71 37°01 35°10 34°85 — 
13. Linlithgow ................ °72-811 | 26°75 24°78 24°66 10°19 
"82-91 | 18°53 19:23 22°53 2:13 











ee 
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TaBLE G, First Part: 1847-51, 1852-61. 


ScorLanD, 77 Counties. The Average recorded Number of Paupers of all Classes, 
not including Dependents, Relieved during the Years ending 14th May, 1847-51, 
and the Years ending 14th May, 1852-61; and the Comparative Pauperism of 
the Counties in Scotland, the Counties being arranged according to thei Com- 
parative Minimum Pauperism, 1852-61. 
































aint 2 g 8 4 Achaia: 6 
Ratio : Amount of 
tee, Ratio 
oper fk the | per oon of the | Compara- | Decrease or 
Name of County. Periods. Recorded were tive Increase. 
ee Paupers Pauperism.| (Increase in 
to Population. bo Population. Italics.) 
R 1847-51 60°40 49°11 “= — 
OOIRTIA IN Dis sseadeabewccsoxssremeacts { 759 6] 45'87 45°77 unt = 
Spee | 1847-51 48°89 53°72 66°36 = 
° JV cvevesvevsnerereereavsee vers "52-61 66°40 56°76 } 39°21 27°15 
; 1847-51 66°28 55°49 50°56 a 
2. Renfrew ...... Weeceseccecces { >52-61 56°94 50°44: 40°63 9:93 
a 1847-51 49°51 62°05 75°69 — 
GE UIRVEEN ORS hoses. sonccders es { 526] 53°16 47°78 41°22 34-47 
1847-51; 444s | 47°93 65°13 pi 
4,, Sutherland Picat ae 759-61 48°80 AD 41 42°68 22°45 
1847-51 38°41 Al‘11 64°66 — 
5. Clackmannan ............ { 596] 36°79 34-23 42°70 21:96 
dhs ae 1847-51 49°47 48:97 59°79 a 
6. Ross and Cromarty { 59-6] 52°61 49:69 43°32 16°47 
5 et 1847-51 SKI 53°61 58°75 — 
ae Linlithgow eosin canter ianaee { 752-61 41°40 40°40 44°76 13:99 
oo 1847~51 33°86 32°07 57°20 — 
Bie OREAT Pe. coxcloncssse te scoe 1 >592-61 34°61 3406 45°14 12:06 
oe ’ 1847-51 132°82 92°42 42°02 — 
9. Selkirk antdidealveis'e vmlsinsieislaein sen { 759-61 54°14 53°32 45°17 345 
1847-51 45°69 49°86 65°91 — 
10. Argyll ove cescccccescsvovences { 59-61 59°3 1 58:76 | 45°44 20°47 
1847-51 L15'C7 63°22 33°18 oo 
BEES ESERTIELY A sesh (on sores doen eros { 753-61 44°25 44°20 45°82 12°64 
. i {| 1847-51 63°44 5912 =| «56°28 oe 
12. Edinburgh ae sPocevese i; 759-61 48°36 48°82 46°30 9°98 
1847-51 60°58 5709 | 56°92 — 
13. Haddington secee a eases vee { 752-61 45°68 46°13 46°32 10°60 
: 1847-51 33°72 28°60 BT 33 
1 ZOOS TASC RR { 759-61 29°04. 30°50 46°72 451 
A 1847-51 44°82 48°20 64°95 — 
15. Dumfries oceercereens as} | Fo 61 60°40 62°03 47°10 17°85 
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TaBLe G (First Part) Contd.—Scortanp, in Counties. Average recorded Number of 
Paupers, and Comparative Pauperism i 1847-51, 1852-61. 



































] 2 & 4 5 6 
per o20 of the per ye the | Compara- a 2 
Name of County. Periods. Recorded sdiecorded. tive Increase. 
Dee | so paupers, |Pauperism (Increase in 
Gas to Population. 3h we occas | Bee ce Re 
16. Kincardine vce BRAT i atic | ASE BIR ho 5 Si: 
i ued eta fee ee aon eee 
18. Orkney and Shetland { ay : ee au see 13°99 
19. Dumbarton vncccn, pee { 1847-51 es | fan pie 10°69 
30, Higin o, Retara Ie { eee have Be eer a 
21. Stirling: 2h) eo, Rabies certs { a oo Wane ee 8°55. 
22, Fie ee eb ateti  oet | ee 
23. 2 CODES Mien 4 ee oe | ae vi 11-62 
24; Nairn seer { eae ee ie ee 11-91 
25. Roxburgh cesses 1 ae eae ee ies (egy ass 
| 

26, Berth, peoiseisiti {|e ea ie elation em erg 
by eaters nc Wee Oba ee eile Bosal eee. 
28. Aberdeen st eet cascn terest { pee ae ee mle et»: 1-60 
Od CSL OBS -o.ccecckceore reece { peels, mB Tae oe 1-05 
30. Kirkcudbright............ 4 Ecce ee a ee 9-97 
BL. WigtoWn sence Apri ae He eae i 


1 1847-51 46°56 44°49 Cros — 
DOT WICK scx sveens steer: { Fo 6] ey 53°00 22°39 5-34, 
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TaBLeE G, Seconp Part: 1862-71, 1872-81, 1882-91. 


ScoTLanp, in Counties. The Average recorded Number of Paupers of all Classes, 
including Dependents, in receipt of Relief on the same Day, 14th May, 1862-71, 
1872-81, 1882-91; and the Comparative Pauperism of the Counties in Scotland, 


the Counties being arranged in order of Minimum Comparative Pauperism, 





























1882-91. 
1 2 3 4 eee | 6 
rae tl Ratio Amount of 
Reece 1 | per 1,000 of the | Compara- Decrease or 
Name of County. Periods. Recorded wee tive Increase, 
Number of Number of 3 
Paupers Paupers Pauperism.| (Increase in 
to Population, to Population. Italics.) 
1862-71 38°64 38°46 — — 
PCOTUAM IS ibcs.tortyescainy ; 72-81 28°57 27°38 vo — 
°82-91 23°73 22°62 a — 
1862-71 49°21 43°83 34°41 — 
chap oth ga Aap ity beanie aia °72-81 37°18 40°01 30°74 3°67 
*82-91 Pa a, 32°44 19°85 10°89 
1862-71 44°38 42°85 34°20 — 
byes eT | egal ane eames am 72-81 29°43 26°08 Ages 11°99 
*82-91 21°35 18°36 20°40 4°91 
1862-71 31°39 29°08 35°79 — 
3. Clackmannan ............ 72-81 19°42 “1751 25°76 10°03 
*82-91 14°27 12°49 20°97 4:99 
1862-71 17°44 18°71 41°45 — 
CDi. ad Cee ty en 772-81 13°54 16°79 35°42 6:03 
82-91 10°28 9°16 pa 14°28 
| 1862-71 46°98 43°42 35°71 sou 
5. Kincardine ..............5 "72-81 32°42 26°75 23769 12°14 
82-91] 20°82 18°65 21°25 2°33 
1862-71 Roar 50°95 37°66 — 
6. Kirkcudbright _...... .4 |. 772-81 37°81 30°69 23°19 14°47 
| 782-91 30°23 27°41 ry ka 1°68 
1862-71 47°52 43°45 39°39 — 
Coot Lg Oe 72-81 38°27 26°98 20°14 19°25 
°82-91 26°29 23°90 2454 1°43 
1862-71 34°68 - 33°59 ry ee —s 
SG SSE ae ee 72-81 25°42 25°24. 28°37 9°05 
°82-91 20°56 18°70 21°58 6°79 
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TasLE G (Second Part) Contd.—Scor.anp, in Counties. 


Locu—Poor Relief in Scotland : tts 


i 


[June, 


Average recorded Number 


of Paupers, and Comparative Pauperism, 1862-71, 1872-81, 1882-91. 


1 2 


Name of County. Periods. 


{| 1862-71 
72-81 
*82-91 


1862-71 
10. 72-81 


°82-91 


Peeerereres Kreeeesresesroon 


1i 72-81 


_ 782-91 


1862-71 
WigtoOwn 10..c0ceseeces0 


72-81 
82-91 


12. Sutherland 


Feet aseeesserere 


| 1862-71 





1862-71 
"72-81 
°82-91 


1862-71 
Sits aViedor ee: 72-81 
°82-91 


1862-71 
deve Meactanentes sees 72-81 
*82-91 


13. Ross and Cromarty 


14, 


Stirling 


15. Lanark 





16. 72-81 


82-91 


Powareserecssave 


| 1862-71 
Roxburgh 


17, 72-81 


82-91 


DIME ICS | cs cxcsteseesv ee, 


| 1862-71 


18. 72-81 


82-91 


Renfrew 


Ooeerere ve oorvoarres 


| 1862-71 





Peveeseeteesesce 


19, Edinburgh *72-81 


| 1862-71 
82-91 
1862-71 
°7 2-81 


20. Orkney and Shean} 
°82--91 





3 4 5 
Ratio ae 
Ratio 
Ie 4000 he per 1,000 of the | Compara- 
Record:d Recorded ‘ave 
Number of Number of ; 
Panners Paupers Pauperism. 


to Population. #0 Population. 

















40°78 39°78 37°69 
30°60 28°78 26°87 
7 BE 24°79 21-40 
46°54 44°30 36°78 
30°66 28°60 26°65 
25°35 23°34 21°84. 
69°22 65°90 36°78 
43°69 38°74 25°33 
34°13 31°77 22°08 
4G S | 43°69 35°33 
43°70 42°72 27°92 
44°34 | 42°10 22°28 
51°00 54°34 41°17 
52°48 49°99 Jy | 
48°76 45°92 22°35 
36°50 35°81 37°91 
25°57 24°63 27°52 
21336 20°14 22°37 
32°06 33°89 40°84, 
25 he 26°97 30°19 
21°04 19°85 22°38 
31°76 30°17 36°70 
21°54 20°37 27°01 
20°14 19°08 22°48 
43°39 43°13 38°41 
32°29 28°12 24°88 
25°77 24°44: 22°50 
35°63 33°56 36°39 
25°09 23°81 27°44 
21°44 20°43 22°61 
34°94 32°55 35°99 
23°53 23°37 28°37 
19°98 19:06 pip hs ok 
37°84 39°80 40°64 
38°44 37°62 27°96 
36°01 34°36 22°64 





6 


Amount of 
Decrease or 
Increase. 
(Increase in 
Italics.) 


9°69 
4°53 


13°53 
238 


9°28 
4°50 


7°62 
574 


12°68 
5°32 
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TaBLE G (Second Part) Contd.—ScotLann, in Counties. Average recorded Number 





21. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


dl. 


32. Elgin 


Haddington 


of Paupers, and Comparative Pauperism, 1862-71, 1872-81, 1882-91. 


1 


Name of County. 


Aberdeen 


Inverness’ ’....sc00cibse0es 


Po etoreesoeetereosoareon 


feeeeecerereveee 


Peebles scat. 


ACI POas 6 is os ces 
Linlithgow ........ +000. 


Dumbarton .......-.c00008 


Sees ree oe eeesoosdoreenore 


2 


Periods, 


1862-71 
*72-81 
°82-91 


1862-71 
772-81 
782-91 


1852-71 
72-81 
*82-91 


1862-71 
72-8 1 
82-91 


1862-71 
72-81 
’82-91 


1862-71 
°72-81 
°82-91 


1862-71 
“72-81 
82-91 


1862-71 
°72-81 
782-91 


1862-71 
*72-81 
*82-91 


1862-71 
72-81 
82-91 


1862-71 
"72-81 
82-91 


1862-71 
"72-81 
*82-91 





3 


Ratio 
per 1,000 of the 
Average 
Recorded 
Number of 
Paupers 
to Population. 


40°59 
29°65 
24°68 


48°86 
43°63 
42°14 


50°08 
39°94 
31°58 


60°91 
29°88 
34°43 


5125 
50°57 
45°96 


31°25 
20°99 
19°07 


31°58 
23°40 
15°38 


45°21 
34°92 
25°81 


8577 
29°52 
20°53 


37°01 
26°75 
18°53 


35°98 
22°06 
15°86 


44°97 
37°09 
34°87 











4 


Ratio 
per 1,000 of the 
Recorded 
Number of 
Paupers 
to Population. 


41°92 
27°62 
23°64: 


49°52 
40°67 
40°64: 


53°84 
30°81 


52°05 
35°06 
33°62 


52°22 
45°76 
46°21 


31:47 
19°64 
19°24 


34°92 
17:06 
15°59 


45°92 
29°00 
26°24 


35°46 
25°56 
21°27 


35°10 
24°78 
19°23 


37:02 
19°56 
16°70 


AT17 
33°68 
37°56 














5 


Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism. 


39°90 
26°61 
22°93 


39°16 
26°63 
22°88 


«4154 


24°58 
ERIC 


33°01 
oe 
23°17 


ce ey: 
25°85 
23°86 


38°91 
26°73 
23°94 


42°72 
20°83 
24°05 


39°24. 
23°72 
24°12 


38°30 
24°73 
24°58 


36°64. 
26°46 
24°62 


39°75 
25°33 
24°98 
40°53 
25°94 
25°56 





6 


Amount of 
Decrease or 
Increase. 
(Increase in 
Italics.) 


13°29 
3°88 


12°53 
3°75 


esas eaaaamanaaceammaaaamaamaaaeeeaeel 
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TasLt—E H.—ScorLann, in Counties. Aged Poor. Paupers and De- 
pendents Relieved who were 60 Years of Age and upwards at 
14th May, 1892, and Paupers and Dependents Relieved who were 
65 Years of Age and upwards at 14th May, 1893 and 1894. 

















1 2. S| 3 4 5 
Population, Se ae bac Ratio per 1,000 
N : Veur 60— at 14th May OF Fempess 
ame of County. ear. 65— who were ‘ 
: 60 or 65 Years of Age | Population, 
65— and Upwards. 60— or 65— 

r| 1892 | (60--) 816,646 | (60—) 26,277 82-98 

SCOTLAND veesesseseee 793 | (65—) 208,096 | (65—) 22,072 | 108-67 
°94 | (65—) 208,096 | (65—) 22,568 111°09 

1892 | (60—) 25,991 | (60—) 1,883 40°52 

1. Aberdeen ....9| 793 | (65—) 17,309 | (65—) 1,621 93°65 
94 | (65—) 17,309 | (65—) 1,685 97°34 

1892 | (60—) 8,774 | (60—) 868 98'92 

2 Argyll... °93 | (65—) 6,016 | (65—) 811 134°80 
94 | (65—) 6,016 | (65—) 822 | 136°63 

1892 | (60—) 17,536 | (60—) 1,640 93°52 

SUA SER caspase 793 | (65—) 11,520 | (65—) 1,392 120°83 
04  (65—) 11,520} (65—) 1,408 13223; 

1892 (60—) 6,456 | (60-—) 608 93°40 

4S Bande seetssce secs 93 | (65—) 4,382 | (65—) 525 119°80 
94 | (65—) 4.382 | (65—) 523 119°35 

1892 | (60—) 3,350 | (60—) 242 272.3 

5 Berwick ........ "93 (65—) 93272 Ne Koo) 196 86°26 
94 | (65—) 2,272 | (65—) 210 92°42 

1892 | (60—) 2,162 | (60—) 125 57°81 

GB eUte > ken wusres 93 | (65—) 154.73) et Ooe =) 90 61°09 
94 | (65—) 1,473 | (65—) 104. 70°60 

1892 | (60—) 4,971 | (60—) 629 126°53 

7. Caithness .... °93 | (65—) 3,437 | (65—) 632 183°88 
94 | (65—) 3,437 | (65—) 619 - 180°09 

1892 | (60—) 2,331 | (60—) 93 39°89 

8. Clackmannan °93 | (65—) 15493 }>( 65> 65 43°53 
04 | (65—) 1,493 | (65—) 66 44°20 

1892 | (60—) 6,076 | (60—) 404 66°49 

9. Dumbarton... °93 | (65—) 3,688 | (65—) 331 89°75 
94 | (65—) 3,688 | (65—) 337 91°37 
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TasLe H Contd.—Aged Poor. Paupers and Dependents Relieved. 





1 2 3 4 5 


Number of Panpers 


Ratio per 1,000 
and Dependents 


Population, 








i eS of Paupers 
Name of County. Year. ae rae atic to 
60 or 65 Years of Age | Population, 
65— aud Upwards. 60— or 65— 
1892 | (60—) 7,742 | (60—) 533 68°84 
10. Dumfries .... °93 | (65—) 5,160 (65—) 449 87°01 
| "94 | (65—) 5,160 (65—) 456 88°37 
1892 | (60—) 29,599 (60—) 1,882 63°58 
11. Edinburgh... 793 | (65—) 18,495 (65—) 1,510 81°64 
"94 | (65—) 18,495 (65—) 1,503 81°26 
1892 | (60—) 4,930 (60—) 542 109'93 
Dog RGLELYD wccvas ese Ky 793 | (65—) 3,288 (65—) 483 131°69 
794) (65—) 3,288 (65—) 435 Lg2 2 
1892 | (60—) 17,374 (60—) 1,076 61°93 
DS TING veoeh ena cote °93 | (65—) 11,435 | (65—) 845 73°89 
94 | (O5—) 11,435 (65—) §&76 46°60 
1892 | (60—) 22,338 (60—) 1,228 54°97 
145 Fortar | <..csts "93 | (65—) 14,095 (65—) 1,085 76°97 
794 | (65—) 14,095 (65—) 1,142 81°02 
i 1892 (60—) 3,290 (69—) 314 95°44/ 
15. Haddington... 93 (65—) 2,104 (G5—) 250 118°82 
[| 794} (65—-) 2,104 (65—) 267 126°90 
1892 (60—) 10,902 (60—) 1,452 133°18 
16. Inverness ..... 793 (65—) 7,3¢9 (65—) 1,227 167°87 
1} *94] (65—) 7309 | (65—) 1,258 | 171-43 
1892 | (60—) 3,676 | (60—) 151 4107 
17. Kincardine.... "93 | (65—) 2,536 (65—) 182 71°76 
"94 | (65—) 2,536 (65—) 181 Re ay: 
1892 | (60—) 924 (60—) 52 56°27 
Ss Kinyvoss: jo000:: 793 | (65—) 644 (65—) 40 6204 
"94 | (65—) 644 (65—) 48 74°53 
, 1892 | (60—) 4,167 (60—) 447 109°27 
19. ee °93 | (65—) 2,802 (65—) 340 121°34 
asad Aaa 94 | (65—) 2,802 (65—). 381 135°96 
1892 | (60—) 59,147 (60—) 5,426 91°73 
20. Lanark ........ "93 | (65—) 34,427 (65—-) 4,182 121°47 
794 | (65—) 34,427 (65—) 4,373 127°02 
1892 | (60—) 3,114 (60—) 248 49°64. 
21. Linlithgow.... 93. | (65—) 1,974 (65—) 210 106738 
794 | (65—) 1,974 (65—) 217 109°92 
1892 | (60—) 1,088 (60—) 119 109°37 
BP NBIYD eiseeecsnss. 793 | (65—) 723 (65—) 99 136°y2 
"94 | (65—) Fee (65—) 95 131°39 
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Locu—Poor Relief in Scotland : its 


Taste H Contd.—Aged Poor. 


[June, 


Paupers and Dependents Relieved. 





ee ee ee 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


dl. 


32. 


33. 


Name of County. 


Peebles ... .... 
POV i 0 cgsccencs ; 
Renfrew........ } 
Ross and | 
Cromarty.. 
Roxburgh .... { 
Selkirk ........ } 


Stirling 


seeseeee 


Wigtown ... 


Zetland 4... 


Sutherland} 








Year. 





1892 
°93 
04. 


1892 
°93 
94, 


1892 
°93 
794 


1892 
°93 
° 94, 


1892 
93 
94 


1892 
°93 
94, 


1892 
93 
94. 


1892 
°93 
94. 


1892 
93 
94, 


1892 
93 
94, 


1892 
93 





3 


Population, 
60— 


4,325 
3953 
31053 


1,233 
9782 
482 


13,577 
Foh33 
Ost 33 


14,573 
8,716 
8,716 


10,641 
7,071 
7,071 


4,631 
3,169 
3,169 


1,205 
1,205 


8,208 
5,266 
5,266 


35438 
25369 
2,36y 


35779 
2,617 
2,619 


4,424 
35133 


1,879 








4: 


Number of Paupers 
and Dependents 
at 14th May 
who were 
60 or 65 Years of Age 
and Upwards. 


(69—) 
(65—) 
(65—) 


370 
308 
310 


(60—) 65 
(65—) 43 
(65—) 49 


859 
741 
672 


(60—) 
(65—) 
(65—) 


(60—) 1,277 
(65—) 1,069 
(65—) 1,152 


(60—) 1,489 
(65—) 1,236 
(65—) 1,215 


307 
214. 
237 


(60—) 56 
(65—) 81: 
(65—)- 79 


632 
559 
577 


358 
415 
409 


401 
378 
388 


556 
513 


60— or 65— 





5 


Ratio per 1,090 
of Paupers 
to 
Population, ~ 


oe 


85°54 
100°88 
10953. 





ire, 
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Nine Large Towns in Scotland.* In 1892, 


Paupers and Dependents 60 Years of Age and upwards. 1893-94, 


TABLE I.—ScoTLAND. 


Paupers and Dependents 65 Years of Age and upwards. 

















































































































Number of Ratio per 

Paupers who were 1.000 

Name of Town. Year. Population. 60 and upwards, 7 
and 65 and upwards, | Of Paupers to 
at 14th May. Population. 
1892 40,444 3,918 96°87 
Glasgow (Glasgow, } |————|————-——_ 

Barony, Govan comb.) 1893 23,044 2,886 Tan o2 
94, 23,044 3,103 134°65 

at ae | §=1892 18,078 1,073 59°35 

Edinburgh (Edinburgh, } |————— 

St. Cuthbert’s comb.) 1893 11,361 873 76°84 
94, 11,361 824 72°52 

1892 10,064. 545 54°15 

Dundee (Dundee comb.) 1893 : nf ea 520 aoa 
| 94 5,766 549 95°21 
1892 10,044 704 70°09 

Aberdeen (Aberdeen, } |—-—-—-|-— 

Old Machar) ............ 1893 6,512 652 100°12 
194 6,512 662 10165 

1892 5,107 422 82°63 

Paisley (Paisley, Abbey) | ys93 | 3.044 _ 346 seat 6a 

°04. 3,044 400 131°40 

1&92 4,239 260 61°33 

Leith (North and South } | ————|————_ ere 

Viewty ete a ae ad ot 1893 25520 206 81°74 
94 2,520 205 81°34 

1892 3,860 241 62°43 

Greenock COOTTEO CLO HED eEOOreesess 1893 2,245 294, 99°77 
04 2,245 255 113°58 

1892 2,244 270 120°32 

Kilmarnock (Kilmar- }) | ———— eae 

nock, Riccartou) ........ 1893 1,439 222 184°247 
°O4 1,439 207 143°84 

‘ 1892 2,783 153 54°97 

Perth (Perth, Kinnoull) 1893 I 1784 148 8 2°95 
94. 1,784 111 62°21 


* Parishes having town populations above 30,000 in 1891. 
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Discussion on Mr. Locn’s Paper. 


Sir Coxtin Scorr Monorterr said that in Scotland they were rather 
proud of the fact that the law prevented the giving of relief to the 
able-bodied poor, and he should be very sorry to see that changed. 
As regarded the great changes in the condition of the country, the 
whole question of the poor in the Highlands was most puzzling. 
They had just got a new Congested District Board started, and 
were brought face to face with large populations, especially in the 
islands, who positively refused to leave their wretched unproduc- 
tive moors, although on all economic grounds it was most desirable 
to get them away. ‘The question was one of very grave difficulty, 
and unfortunately the difficulties had not been decreased by 
political rancour. 


Mr. THomas Mackay thought Mr. Loch’s general contention 
was, that if there was no compulsory poor rate, or a very restricted 
one, there would be fewer paupers, and they might congratulate 
themselves that this was entirely in accordance with common sense ; 
for with a lavish poor law there would naturally be more paupers 
to consume it. He was also of opinion that this paper effectually 
refuted the contention of an elaborate paper on Poor Law Statistics 
which was read before the Society some two years ago, and which 
apparently came to the conclusion that administration had very 
little to do with the amount of pauperism. The question as to 
whether such a restriction of the poor law was wise and humane 
was quite separate, but the statistical aspect of the question was 
obviously as Mr. Loch put it. Two shght matters struck him by 
way of criticism. In the statement about the improvement of 
industry and the expansion of trade in Scotland, Mr. Loch did not 
say anything about the 1/. Scotch notes which, though dirty, were 
still very dear.to Scotsmen. It has been stated on high authority 
that the agricultural system of Scotland was very largely developed 
by the skilful adaptation of that system of credit of which the 
1/. note was the basis, and when Mr. Loch revised the paper he 
hoped he would say something on the subject. There was one 
other point which had not been mentioned, which had always been 
a difficulty to him: the practice in Scotland was almost universal 
for the farm labourers to reside on the farm, whereas in England 
a totally different system was followed, especially in the south, 
In one of the inquiries into the question of settlement in England, 
it was suggested by one of the witnesses that in the old days the 
practice of acquiring a settlement by hiring for one year, was 
habitually evaded by the farmers refusing to hire people for more 
than fifty-one weeks. If they hired them for fifty-two weeks they 
became chargeable to the parish, and therefore they would only 
hire them for fifty-one. This, it was represented, led to a break 
of the constant employment which had formerly been the rule. 
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The farmers thus discovered that they could at seasons throw their 
labourers on the parish, preferably on a parish in which they (the 
farmers) did not live, and that from this the general practice of 
intermittent employment spread, till it reached such dimensions 
that in the bad time before 1834 it was one of the greatest banes 
of the agricultural labouring interest in England. Scotland some- 
_how had remained free from that influaence—could Mr. Loch throw 
any light on the subject? He was sure that they must all feel 
most grateful for the immense amount of trouble Mr. Loch had 
taken over this paper. 


Mrs. McCatuum said that both in Scotland and in the United 
States it had struck her very forcibly, that whatever may be the 
diffculties and disadvantages of the poor law, there is at any rate 
a definite system which can be studied and criticised, and is open 
to the influence of public opinion, and even to legislation in a way 
that private charity cannot be, and she was inclined to think that 
charity as it is commonly administered is more dangerous to 
character than the poor law, however we may deprecate the 
need for either. A circular published by the Scotch Board of 
Supervision some time ago, gave an analysis of 241 cases which 
had been struck off the out-door relief roll. Of these only 3 
returned to the house, 55 were supported by relatives, and 100 
became self supporting. This showed there was room for improve- 
ment even under the Scotch law, which excludes relief to the 
able-bodied. 


Mr. G. Upny Yute said he desired to ask one or two questions 
on the comparative method adopted by Mr. Loch. He was not 
quite clear what the comparative pauperism finally arrived at 
really meant. Mr. Loch had taken the actual pauperism of a small 
district, and altered it in the ratio of the average pauperism during 
the decade in the whole of Scotland to the average pauperism 
during the decade in that small district. For what purpose was 
that alteration made? It presumably was for adjusting certain 
conditions of the smaller area to the conditions existing in the 
larger—but what conditions? The causes which affected pauperism 
might be taken in three groups: first, the actual economic con- 
ditions; secondly, the character of the people and the age dis- 
tribution of the population; and thirdly, the character of the 
administration. If the crude rate of pauperism was adjusted for 
two of these the effect of the remaining one might be shown. He | 
(Mr. Yule) thought at first that Mr. Loch meant to alter the 
actual economic conditions, so that the “comparative pauperism ”’ 
would be an index to the character of the administration and of 
the people, but he was not clear whether that was so, because no 
actual measure of poverty was used, pauperism ex hypothesi 
depending partly on the other two factors, namely, the character 
of the people and of the administration. 

To pass to another point, it might be as well to mention for 
those who did not know the country, that the districts used were 
not necessarily homogeneous, but rough groups like the registration 
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divisions of England. For instance, taking the Northern Highland 
groups: in that you had almost purely Gaelic speaking districts 
in Inverness and Ross and Cromarty, but in north-east Caithness 
the people were not Gaelic at all, but Norse or Northmen of some- 
what the same race as the Shetlanders. Then again in Nairn, 
Banff, and Elgin there was some Gaelic spoken in the back of the 
counties away from the sea, but on the borders no Gaelic was spoken 
at all: the race was probably mixed. Highlander generally 
seemed to mean “Gael” to an Englishman, but this was not 
necessary. 


Mr. E. W. Brasroox said it was a great gratification to him to 
find that the labours of his lamented friend, Dr. Walter Gregor, 
had contributed so much information to this very solid contribu- 
tion to the statistics of Scotland. The main lesson of the paper 
was that it was the character of the people which determined 
pauperism more than anything else. In a poor country like 
Scotland, pauperism was much less than in England because the 
character of the people was more thrifty and careful. In that 
direction they had to seek the solution for the problems of 
pauperism which were now pressing upon them. 


Major P. G. Craiciz said he wished, as an official of the Society, 
to express most distinctly his hearty thanks to Mr. Loch for the 
extreme care and immense amount of trouble and time he must 
have devoted to preparing this most exhaustive paper. As had 
been clearly brought out in the discussion, it was impossible to 
make comparisons of pauperism without taking account of the 
character of the people themselves, the relative density of the 
population, and even the compar ative development of industry or 
agriculture in the countries concerned. In that respect he might 
ask whether Mr. Loch had thought that the comparison between 
the aggregate of the Scotch figures and those of England, might 
not perhaps be made still more effective by comparing Scotland 
not with England as a whole, which was a different and more 
composite community, but with certain sections or parts of 
England only, or by a still more close analysis: by comparing say 
the central district of Scotland, or the populous district including 
Glasgow and Lanark, with the region dominated by Manchester 
‘and Lancashire, or other industrial centres, at different dates, as 
that would be more nearly comparing like with like. Many 
discussions on pauperism revealed the fact that averages for a 
whole country were extremely deceptive. This certainly was so 
in Scotland and also in England. He had felt much interest in 
the paper of that afternoon, as he had had occasion in early 
times to know a good deal about the Scottish poor law and had 
discussed its changes of administration with his old friend and 
neighbour in Perthshire, Mr. William Smythe, the Secretary 
to the Board of Supervision, the writer of the report Mr. Loch had 
quoted. They had to thank Mr. Loch for bringing forward 
a matter of most instructive history, which was too often 
forgotten. 
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Mr. C. 8. Locu, in reply, said that it was difficult to select 
altogether suitable areas for statistical purposes. He had desired 
in the first instance to divide Scotland into areas which would be 
distinctive from the racial point of view, and thus endeavour to 
ascertain whether pauperism was connected with racial charac- 
teristics. He concluded, however, that this point would have to be 
dealt with separately, if indeed such an investigation could be 
carried out satisfactorily. Ina measure, the statistics of counties 
would serve this purpose. As to the larger divisions, he had 
adopted those used by the Board of Supervision in Scotland, 
although at different times those divisions had been changed. 

With regard to the comparison between Scotland and England 
and Wales, it was true that the border counties of Scotland could 
_be more satisfactorily compared with Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Durham, for instance, than could the whole of Scotland, 
with the whole of England. The comparison of the border 
counties in Scotland with those in England had been made in one 
of the reports of the Board of Supervision. 

Mr. Yule had raised an important point. He had been led to 
adopt the comparative system which he had used, because he 
thought that by it he would obtain a more certain and stable com- 
parison of the counties with special reference to such points as age, 
distribution, and the characteristics and shift of the population. 
He was not sure whether his attempt was successful, but he 

hoped that what he had done would lead to a further investigation 
of this question. The recorded pauperism, averaged by decades, 
he had entered, and whether or not the methods of comparative 
pauperism which he had adopted were considered satisfactory, the 
recorded pauperism for the decade would remain a very good test 
of the condition of the country, division, or county. 

With regard to Mr. Mackay’s question, the lodging of farm 
labourers at the farms, it had been alleged, increased pauperism, 
but he had not found it possible to work this point out in detail. 
With regard to another question raised by Mr. Mackay, Mr. Loch 
stated that it would have been well to have mentioned the 11. 
notes, which did so much to promote economic well-being in 
Scotland. The question of what had been gained or lost by the 
introduction of assessments had interested him. The phrase 
“voluntary taxation”? had been used a good deal of late, and he 
was interested to find how the voluntary system had been set aside 
by the accumulation of causes mentioned in his paper. 

It had been a great pleasure to him to conduct the inquiries 
connected with his paper. He only wished time had allowed him 
to bring out some of his conclusions more clearly. 


The CuHarrman (Sir Francis SHarep Powe xt, Bart., M.P.) said 
it was his duty to tender a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper, and it was never more due than it was to Mr. Loch on the 
present occasion. He confessed that he read it with a sense of 
awe. He had had experience during a great many years of the 
English poor law, but he found that across the Border the curtain 
was raised on new conditions, new history, new facts, new 
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problems, and new difficulties. The past history of every country 
was the only guide to an intelligent appreciation of the present, 
and certainly they could not thoroughly understand and appreciate 
the conditions of the Scotch poor law, except in the light of such 
history as Mr. Loch had given them. The conditions were 
different, but he confessed he was very much surprised to find that 
the result was almost the same, because in 1891 the ratio of 
paupers to population in Scotland was 22 per 1,000, and in 
England and Wales 26, a difference of only 4 in the 1,000. Even 
some season of great distress, or a labour convulsion in the nature 
of a strike, would produce a greater difference than that which 
existed between England and Scotland. It was also worthy of 
note that the ancient history of both countries should in one sense 
be the same. In this country, before Henry VIII adopted certain 
views and gave practical effect to them respecting monasteries, the 
relief of the poor was largely ecclesiastical. In Scotland, also, the 
system appeared to have been greatly ecclesiastical. What 
Henry VIII accomplished in his day, the great disruption of the 
Church in Scotland effected in the nineteenth century. There 
was the same difficulty in-out-door relief in Scotland that there 
was in England. He somewhat regretted that they had not 
in England a distinction between enrolled poor and casual 
poor, but his experience as a poor law guardian was that the 
casual poor were very apt to become the enrolled poor. It was a 
miserable gravitation downwards, and he confessed that his 
experience was not encouraging in that regard. He believed in 
the enervating effect of all poor law relief, and felt sure that all 
administrations, both north and south of the Tweed, would do 
well to reduce out-door relief to the lowest possible limit. He 
regretted Mr. Loch had not been able to treat the question of 
vagrancy, which he believed to be an almost insoluble problem. 
The poor were always with us. The vagrant was always going, 
but unhappily he was always coming back, and in the circulation 
of that melancholy tribe they had the ultimate difficulty which no 
experience could solve and no skill could remove. He might 
congratulate all those who laboured in poor law administration 
on the beneficial effect of recent legislation. There were great 
expressions of fear when there was a change in the law of Local 
Government both in Scotland and in England, but they found, 
notwithstanding the change of system, that poor law relief 
remained very much as it was before the change took place. It 
was perfectly marvellous that so little alteration should have been 
made, and he thought the highest credit was due to those who 
administered the law. They had been able to follow a prudent 
policy in their administration. There were, and always must be, 
diversities of circumstances and conditions, but there was one fact 
which embodied all these differences and diversities, namely, that 
the task of poor law relief must always be a difficult task, calling 
forth, if success were to be adequately attained, the best qualities 
of adrninishration, which was a PRR on ES, of the 
Scotch and English races. 
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I.—The Right Hon. W. EH. Gladstone. 


Tue death of Mr. Gladstone on the i9th May, L898, naturally 
brings to mind the close connection which for many years existed 
between the great statesman and this Society. That connection 
takes us back to the veryearliest days. It was on the 10th May, 1834, 
that Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., of the ‘‘ Albany,” was 
proposed for Fellowship, and his election took place on the 30th 
of the same month, in company with that of some thirty-seven other 
gentlemen, amongst whom may be noted such names as those of 
Mr. James Heywood, whose loss the Society deplored but last year, 
Lord Clive (afterwards Lord Powis), Herman Merivale, and Mr. R. 
Bethell, M.P., who afterwards became Lord Westbury. The next 
name in the candidates’ book to Mr. Gladstone’s is that of his wife’s 
relative, Sir Stephen Glynne. These thirty-eight names con- 
stituted the first election to the Society. Itis interesting, too, to note 
that Mr. Gladstone was proposed by Henry Hallam and seconded 
by Mr. William Burge, who was an active member of the Council. 
In 1852 Mr. Gladstone himself first joined the Council, where he 
remained till 1860, with the exception of one session. After a few 
years’ rest he was re-elected in 1866-67. The following year he 
succeeded Lord Houghton in the Presidential Chair. Here he 
remained during a period of two years, though he did not deliver 
a Presidental Address, for at that time the practice of opening 
each session in that manner was not adhered to. In 1872 Mr. 
Gladstone finally went off the Council, and in 1876 his connection 
with the Society was severed by his resignation. That he still 
took an interest in its work is evidenced by a letter which he 
addressed to Dr. (now Sir Robert) Giffen during the presidency of 
the latter. As may be remembered, Mr. Henry George’s book, 
“Progress and Poverty,” had created widespread interest, and 
Dr. Giffen’s Presidential Address on the ‘‘ Progress of the Work- 
ing Classes for the last Half Century’ exposed its fallacies and 
corrected its errors, though it was not directly aimed at refuting 
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them. On the 28th December, 1883, Mr. Gladstone, writing from 
Hawarden, expressed the pleasure with which he had read the 
address, and his belief that “in form and substance it was 
probably the best answer to Mr. George.” 

Mr. Gladstone has not contributed to the Transactions of the 
Society, and we need not in this place dwell on his career or his 
attainments; that has been fully done elsewhere. His fame will 
endure more as one of our ablest financiers than as a great 
statistician. But we can hardly fail to remember that accurate 
and exhaustive statistics must be the ultimate foundation of every 
enduring system of finance. 


Il.—Mr. John Towne Danson. 


THe death of this gentleman, at the ripe age of 81 years, 
recalls the memory of one of the most energetic and devoted. 
students of statistics at a date about fifty years gone by. The 
saying, “there were giants in those days,” might well be applied 
to him. 

When a student at the Middle Temple, he was chiefly employed 
as a journalist, and was one of the editorial staff selected by the 
late Charles Dickens in the autumn of 1845 for conducting the 
Daily News. Of the three leading articles in its first number, 
Mr. Danson wrote two. On the financial failure of that paper 
its management passed to Mr. Dilke, the then proprietor of the 
Atheneum, aud Mr. Danson transferred his services to the Globe, 
at that time and for some years afterwards the organ of the Whig 
party. In days when the governing classes were feeling their 
way towards the adoption of free trade, a firm and clear yet candid 
and considerate discussion of the numerous practical difficulties 
attending this great change of policy was essential to its political 
success. Mr. Danson wrote for about five years all the leaders of 
the Globe touching financial and commercial topics, and may be 
said to have largely aided in giving to the policy of the party a 
continuous and consistent aspect. 

About this time Mr. Danson became private secretary to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Benjamin Hawes, a leading’ politician of 
the day. Recent events lend additional interest to the fact that 
Mr. Danson was engaged in a controversy with Sir William 
Molesworth, another prominent politician, who regarded our 
colonies as something to be cut adrift as soon as practicable; in 
fact, as being burdensome, and involving serious responsibilities, 
ignoring the invaluable chances of employment they afford, without 
which our teeming population would fare but ill. 

In 1848 his personal intimacy with Mr. Tooke, the author 
of the History of Prices, led to a continuance of that work. 
Mr. Danson contributed all the figures contained in vol. iv, and 
a very considerable portion of those in vols. v and vi, in the 
authorship of which section of the work Mr. Newmarch had the 
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chief share. At the time of his death Mr. Danson was engaged 
in continuing the history of commercial prices down to the present 
time, and it is hoped that this work, covering a most important 
commercial period, may ere long be completed and issued. 

As an active member of the Statistical Society, and an original 
thinker, he contributed various papers to its Transactions, amongst 
which one or more were on the subject of the “Growth of the 
Human Body.” 

In 1853 failing health compelled him to adopt a country life, 
and he began farming somewhat largely at Barnston, in Cheshire. 
Here, as usual, his indefatigable labours procured success, and he 
became a prominent member of the local agricultural society. 
Regaining his strength, and having his hands comparatively free, 
he commenced practice at the Liverpool bar; and a contest arising 
as to the Exchange Buildings there, he framed and conducted the 
case of the opponents of the old company, and obtained the Act 
under which the present company was formed. 

In 1860 he projected and eventually founded the Thames and 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company, Limited, the first marine 
insurance company started out of London. After taking a leading 
part in its management, first as secretary and afterwards as under- 
writer, during a period of more than twenty years, he retired from 
all business to his late residence at Grasmere. 

Besides the papers he contributed to the Transactions of the 
Statistical Society, he wrote some for the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and a series of valuable pamphlets upon 
British and foreign underwriting. He also produced one or two 
works on economical questions, advocating always thrift, self-help, 
and industry. His latest published works are Our Newt War, con- 
taining a luminous sketch of the course of underwriting premiums 
in the eventful years 1805-15, and Our Commerce in War and how to 
Protect it, showing a remarkable acquaintance with the principles 
which should actuate public policy in relation to the capture of 
private property at sea in time of war. 

Mr. Danson was called to the bar in 1847, and. was, early in 
the fifties, appointed a member of the Royal Commission on Land 
Titles. 

Mr. Danson’s work on political economy was the outcome of a 
series of lectures delivered by him at the Liverpool Institute in 
the session 1875-76. These were printed and published in a book 
form, and in due course became quite out of print. In 1886 
however the work was entirely re-cast and published by the 
Clarendon Press, under the title cf The. Wealth of Households, 
which had a considerable sale, and is often referred to by 


ae a 
economists THomas A. WELTON. 


_ Appended is a list of his principal writings :— 
1. Lands. General map for England and Wales. 
la. Accounts of the Bank of England, 1847. 
2. <A contribution, &c. Prices cf Food, 1848. 
3. Colonies. Speech of Sir W. Molesworth, 1848. 
4. Observation thereon. J. T. D., 1848. © 
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Commercial Statistics of our Colonies, 1827-46. 
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T1I.—On Census Matters discussed at the St. Petersburg Meeting 


of 


the International Statistical Institute, 1897. By J. A. 


Baines, C.S.T1. 


Masor Cratcte requested me to supplement his paper on the 
work of this Congress with a few remarks upon the subjects con- 


1 These were the joint work of J. T. Danson and T. A. Welton. 
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nected with a census, which came up for discussion on that 
occasion. I have reserved, however, what I have to say for a 
Note in the Journal, in preference to diverting the short time 
available at the ordinary meeting from the consideration of the 
many more popular topics noted in the paper to what is, after all, 
of technical, rather than of general interest. 

The Congress had before it in more or less prominence four 
subjects connected with a general enumeration. As to the first 
of these, the proposal for a simultaneous census of the civilised 
world, I have little to add to the opinion of the special Committee 
appointed by the Society to consider the matter, which has 
already been submitted and published. The rate of increase or 
development of population is of the utmost importance in relation 
to previous rates in the same country, but, as it is affected by 
influences peculiar to that country, the necessity for maintaining 
equi-distant intervals of enumeration is paramount to the desira- 
bility of being able to institute exact comparison between the rate 
in other areas, where possibly the influences have been widely 
different. This seems to have been the view taken by most of the 
larger States represented on the roll of the Institute, and as, 
according to the replies reported by Major Craigie, nearly 80 per 
cent. of the population represented does not accept the proposed 
alteration of their date of census, the scheme may be considered 
to be at least in abeyance, if not altogether abandoned. 

We have, secondly, a suggestion that a normal, or standard 
distribution of the population by age should be adopted, in accord- 
ance with which the variations of birth- and death-rates in each 
country should be measured, and deviations, I presume, explained 
as abnormal features. It appears that this project, too, came 
to a somewhat untimely end. I do not know how far my colleague 
Mr. Noel Humphreys is disposed to accept the distribution of age 
in Sweden as normal, whether it is revised decennially or not, but 
it seems to me that the object in view can be attained by less 
hypothetical means, or even by the rough and ready mode of 
taking a mean of the distribution in countries larger and with more 
varied development than Sweden. 

The third proposition, referring to the need of uniformity in 
the contents and method of compilation of tables of international 
importance, is one which has already received some attention at 
our hands, and is sure to meet with close and sympathetic con- 
sideration in any new development it may assume. It appears 
from Major Craigie’s paper that the voluminous conclusions put 
forward by our optimistic colleague Dr. Korosi were adopted. 
I trust however that this course is merely a counsel of perfection, 
because when we have strained at the gnat of a simultaneous 
enumeration, we cannot be expected to swallow the camel of the 
sixteen tables of Dr. Kordési’s scheme. There are fourteen subjects 
on which international comparison is contemplated, but of these 
the special Committee selected only five, as we considered the rest 
to be either of national rather than international value, or of a 
description which was too complex, or which involved the probability 
of too great prejudice or inaccuracy to make it worth while to trust 
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to the rough and ready methods of a synchronous census for their 
collection. In the first category I should place religious denomin- 
ations, though some would include it in both. Nationality again, 
whether ethnographic or political, is of local interest only. The 
same may be said of the degree of instruction, which, moreover, 
like denomination, is not likely to be returned in accordance with 
the intention of the framer of the schedule and the rules under it. 
We differ, again, as to the treatment of divorced persons. Dr. 
Ko6r6ési and other continental statists would have this class dis- 
criminated in the return, but the special Committee, two members 
of which had but recently recovered from the slings and arrows of 
the outrageous householder, was confident that such discrimination 
was misleading, since the return would be grievously incomplete, 
owing to the mis-statements of the people in question, whichever 
the sex. I must avow, however, that the expedient recommended 
by us, of including the divorced under the head of widowed, is not 
free from the same objection, my own experience being that, what- 
ever the sentiments of the ex-husband, there is a marked reluctance 
on the part of the woman with a past to formally recognise the 
event which brought that past mto public notice; she holds, 
accordingly, that once a wife always a wife, so long as her Benedict: 
is above ground, and she returns herself as such. Nevertheless, the 
plan of thus merging as far as possible the divorced with the 
widowed seems less likely to lead to statistical error than. the 
endeavour to get people to admit their marriage to have been a 
failure. It has the further advantage, too, of being of greater 
economical significance. To at least one distinguished member of 
the council my suggestion on this question, that from the standpoint 
of social economy the widowed and divorced stood on one plane, 
afforded, I remember, considerable amusement at the time, in spite 
of which I still maintain that in estimating the distribution of the 
productive section of the population, the divorced take rank with 
the widowed, both being in the marriage market as secondhand 
goods, under some slight depreciation, according to the immortal 
Weller the elder, from previous experience; but then he speaks 
only of one sex, and ignores divorce. 

The detail in which the distribution by age should be given is 
a question which enters into the determination of the form of the 
return of civil condition as well as that in which the sex only is 
combined with the age. In western Europe it is sufficient to 
start the return at 15 years old, since all are unmarried below 
that age. As we go eastwards, however, the limit must be 
lowered, in accordance with the orientalisation of the customs of 
the people. In the south-east of Europe married girls of from 
12 to 14 are by no means rare, and if the international comparison 
is intended to include India, the table must start from birth, since 
the betrothal, which is there returned as marriage, takes place 
among certain communities at the earliest age. In a well known 
agricultural caste of the west of India, more than half the boys 
and 86 per cent. of the girls under 10 were returned as married, 
whilst in the next quinquennial period the proportion rises to 
82 in the one case and 97 per cent. in the other. But outside 
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these special cases, the general proportion of the married amongst 
boys and girls under 15 in India is 6 per cent. in the former, and 
173 per cent. in the latter. In Bulgaria and among some of the 
Russian tribes, no doubt, there is the same tendency to forestall 
the misfortune which the fervid Hast assumes to be inevitable 
when, as it expresses it, fresh butter is put out in the sun! As 
for the subdivision of the higher ages, the special committee 
expressed no opinion, but it seems to me that quinquennial periods 
above 45 are superfluous, the information required being obtain- 
able equally well from decennial, with a more than proportionate 
saving of time and expense in tabulation. 

In regard to the age-distribution in general, the special Com- 
mittee decided in favour of aunual periods for the first quin- 
quennium and merely five yearly groups afterwards. The 
scheme of Dr. Kérdsi provides for the continuation of annual 
periods to the end of life. At one time, I admit, this plan 
appeared to me to have its merits, but subsequent experience 
brings me to the conclusion that whilst desirable, and indeed 
necessary, for a representative selection of the population at large, 
it is of no practical use in the case of the whole aggregate. I 
consider it to be a good test of the inaccuracy of the general return 
of ages by an illiterate community, as, for instance, in the two 
returns from some of the southern States in America, where the 
white and the negro population is given by annual periods side by 
side. In India I proceeded on the plan mentioned above, of 
tabulating a certain number of schedules in each province by 
annual periods, the results throughout the table of 100,000 of each 
sex being much as shown below :— 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Years Years Years Years 
9254.: 1,857 f ~ aS vet bye 2,045 | 39 254 
1 WEARS 250% Sus 3,647 DF. Sik 861 H CRA 5,210 
bea toe: 1,112 | Bb iescses 128 46 sieaiss 2,397 41... 193 
LS aa 668 G25. 28 Pt ae 636 5D cases 102 
12 Beteee 4,014 } (i saee 681 | Fah RRA 5,052 1 ae 2,811 
7d sees 531 ih Noa Ee 33 605 Veco 536 Gl oncn 112 
ee Be 532 POA I ys Rah alae 425 Wi oer 16 
FE pads Cie j8 Eee 12 @ diet, 6,243 ‘® Pera 389 
Cone ee 805 POL Si I 31 300 Sly... II 


It is obvious, accordingly, that for an illiterate population such 
detail is useless, and even in western Hurope those who have to 
make actuarial use of age-tables are not likely to trust to the raw 
material, but will always smoothen out the curve by redistribution 
and interpolation. The proposal of the Committee of this Society, 
therefore, seems to commend itself for practical utility. In con- 
nection with this distribution, too, a question arises as to whether 
or not a limit should be placed towards the end of the series. In 
this country 95, and in India, 60 years seem to fulfil all the needs 
of the case. I have noticed that centenarians invariably tend to 
abound more in an illiterate than inan educated community, where 
Sir G. C. Lewis considered they had no place at all. On the other 
hand, I note in a morning paper of the very date on which I write 
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these lines, a recommendation of certain precepts, by the practice 
of which every one of us is said to be enabled to achieve his 
century. As, however, these precepts range from the com- 
paratively easy injunction to sleep on one’s right side, to the more 
difficult, perhaps impossible, tasks of avoiding worry and of keep- 
ing one’s temper, the observance of the code is hardly likely to be 
so general as to raise materially the average expectation of life 
amongst the community at large. In this country, with a popula- 
tion of 29 millions, the number of centenarians in 1891 is returned 
at 146, of whom 104 were women. At the preceding enumeration 
the corresponding return for 26 millions was 141, of whom “ the 
sex” furnished but 97. In Bulgaria, on the other hand, a popula- 
tion of 3°3 millions furnished no less than 3,372 persons who 
returned themselves at the census as having attained 100 years 
and over, and here the men put in their claim to 1,531 cases. 
In Greece, again, out of less than 15 millions, 278 centenarians are 
shown in the record, the women being again a trifle in excess. 

Chile, again, to cross the Atlantic for another example of such 
levity of record, showed numerous centenarians in a comparatively 
small population, and officially boasts in the report of the possession 
of ‘‘ perhaps the oldest man in the world,” whose name and 
address are given for the benefit of the inquirer. This is indeed 
what the immortal Mulvaney stigmatises as ‘‘ trumpeting vain- 
glorious.” As our Registrar-General puts it in his report, ‘it 
may be doubted whether the age of many of these reputed cen- 
tenarians would stand the test of rigid investigation.” The 
possibility of the extension of life to more than 100 years, 
even for people who have weathered their troubles and sleep on 
both sides has of late years been placed beyond reasonable dispute, 
but the paucity of true instances of such longevity makes it open 
to doubt whether the census returns should be tabulated in a way 
to confuse such cases with the far greater number of the erroneous 
claims based on pure ignorance and its accompanying tendency to 
exaggeration. 

Nationality, again, seems a factor of which a census can take 
but imperfect cognisance; birthplace, indeed, is a definite fact of 
which the return, provided the instructions be simple, is obtain- 
able with comparative ease and accuracy. When, however, the 
political element is introduced, as in the question of allegiance 
and naturalisation, I doubt if the census return will prove adequate 
as a basis for State action, since it seems to me to have but a 
very sandy foundation. There are departmental records available 
which, though perhaps incomplete for the actual moment, probably 
give, for a fairly long series of years, a sufficiently accurate view 
of the general position with regard to the proportion of aliens 
incorpcrated into the population. 

There remains the thorny question of the international com- 
parison of the statistics of occupation or means of livelihood, on 
which much writing has of late been expended. To this I have 
contributed already, so that I will add nothing in connection with 
it on this occasion. The utmost that seems to me practicable is 
the comparison of very wide and comprehensive groups, without 
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any attempt to obtain comparable results in detail. A more 
important object is the reaching of some definite understanding as 
to the scope of the returns, which is a question as open now as 
twenty years ago. Hach country naturally objects to abandon its 
own system and thus lose touch of its former work. The accurate 
subdivision of those who live by each occupation is the end which 
the personal equation of the enumerator and enumerated alike 
seems destined to frustrate. 

On one of the points involved in the international series of 
returns I am inclined to go further than the propounders thereof, 
namely, in the distinction between town and rural conditions in 
each of the five main subjects. The difficulty lies in defining 
urban areas, since the population test must vary in regard . 
to its lower limit with the conditions of each country. It is 
worth consideration, however, whether a limit should not be fixed 
for international purposes so high that it will be assumed with 
justice to connote distinctively urban conditions throughout the 
civilised world. I suppose that the minimum of 100,000 certainly, 
or 75,000 probably, might be accepted, as in roost, if not all, 
places of this population urban conditions begin to prevail. 


The Russian Census. 


From international comparisons I pass to the more concrete 
subject of the magnificent enterprise undertaken under the 
supervision of our distinguished colleague Dr. Troinitski, 
the enumeration of Russia, which he has recently brought 
to a conclusion with a success which commands our most 
hearty congratulations. In these perhaps I can join with even 
better reason than those who have experienced the toils and pit- 
falls of a European or American enumeration only, and have 
never been face to face with the many strange problems with 
which we have to deal in the census of a vast, scattered, varied, 
and illiterate population like that of a great part of the Russian 
empire. The descriptive summary furnished to the Congress by 
Dr. Troinitski causes to vibrate in my memory many fibres 
wnfandt doloris, and furnish additional evidence, if any were 
needed after that of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, of the extra- 
ordinary similarity between the Russian and the Indian stage of 
rural civilisation. In going through Wallace’s book I was often 
almost persuaded to think he was writing of the Indian village 
and the conditions with which it was then my function to 
grapple. So too in skimming Dr. Troinitski’s abstract, I can 
enjoy, from the sheltered rock of official retirement, the interest- 
ing spectacle of a colleague still wrestling with the census tumult 
with which it was formerly my lot to struggle. In Russia, as in 
India, we find tracts so wild, thinly peopled, or difficult of access 
and traverse, that the system of enumeration in force in the more 
civilised regions had to be simplified, and the rigour of procedure 
relaxed. Religious prejudices, again, had to be calmed, and the 
preliminary return seems to indicate that the further east we go 
the greater the probability that the correct number of women will 
not be returned, a working hypothesis confirmed by experience in 
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Greece, Bulgaria, and India. Then, too, whilst in the rural tracts 
of India more than 95 per cent. of the population is totally 
illiterate, in Russia the figure is 90. It follows that the schedules 
had to be filled up in both cases by special enumerators. In order 
to facilitate operations conducted upon this system, Russia 
adopted the same method as we introduced into the Indian census 
in 1881, of a preliminary record of each household from three 
weeks to six days before the actual enumeration. The latter 
operation was thus reduced to the completion of the record by 
bringing it up to date. The practice also has the advantage of 
allowing a considerable test and correction of the work done by 
the special staff of enumerators. In regard to the provision of 
the latter, India seems to be more fortunately situated than its 
Hyperborean neighbour. The system of village administration in 
the former furnished the nucleus of a fairly well trained staff 
knowing the locality and accustomed to simple accounts. In the 
towns, too, the services of corresponding subordinate officials of 
the Government or the municipality were available, and in order 
to utilise these services, the routine work of the machine was 


stopped for a day or two. In Russia most of the enumerators first 


appointed were stipendiary, and engaged especially for the work; 
afterwards however a number of enumerators were induced to 
accept the task by the bestowal of a medal with the Imperial 
image and inscription thereon, a bait which seems to have proved 
effective. In India we had no need to resort to an appeal of so 
substantial a nature to the loyalty of the leges. It is a matter 
worth Mr. Noel Humphreys’s attention whether, considering the 
high rate of pay demanded in this country, some expedient of that 
sort might not be resorted to in 1901. The experience of our late 
President, Mr. Bateman, as to his sentiments on receiving the 
Jubilee medal might help in the decision. At all events, owing 
to the paucity of cash budgetted for paying suitable enumerators, 


the enumeration areas in Russia had to be made far larger than in ~ 


India, and contained an average of 2,000 people in the country and 
of 750 inthetowns. Our aim in India, and we generally succeeded, 
was to maintain an average of 300 people, with a slightly larger circle 
in the towns. Against 150,000 on Dr. Troinitski’s staff, accordingly, 
we had not far short of a million engaged in India. The popula- 
tion of Russia, however, is returned as only about 44 per cent. of 
that of India, though the number of languages used in connection 
with the taking the census is greater. No less than 44 are quoted 
by the superintending officer, whereas we found 17 sufficient in our 
eastern empire, the rest of the 150 or so returned in the schedules 
not being recognised in literature. The expenditure on the 
schedules themselves, again, seems to have been greater in Russia 
than in India, probably because in the former case only one side 
of the sheet was used, whereas in India the schedules were bound 
in books and both sides employed. The Russian total came, 


accordingly, to about 1,180 tons, against eich about 290 debited to ° 


us in 1891 for India. 
In connection with this question, I may point out a slight 
error into which not only our colleague, M, Levasseur, but others 
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in his wake have fallen, as regards the enumeration in India. In 
his natural anxiety, considering that the Congress sat after the 
Cronstadt lunch, when the tepid phrase entente was warmed up 
into the blessed word alliance, to show everything Russian in the 
most favourable light, M. Levasseur stated that the census of 
Russia was the most arduous undertaking of the kind that had 
yet been accomplished, because, though India contained a larger 
population, the enumeration there was not conducted by schedules. 
In his enthusiasm, no doubt, he overlooked the description of the 
various census methods given in Mr. Hooker’s paper before this 
Society in the beginning of 1894, or, perhaps, again, he did not. 
At all events, the only difference in the modus operandi of 
Dr. Troinitski from that adopted by the Indian census authorities 
is that the enumerator in Russia used a separate schedule for each 
house and kept it in an envelope; whilst in India, the whole of 
the schedules for the block were bound together, a page being 
reserved for each household. Then, again, in justice to the Indian 
census, I must point out that the final enumeration, or census 
proper, was taken simultaneously between seven and twelve on one 
evening throughout the empire, except in the desert and a few 
forest tracts of scanty population. In Russia, on the other hand, 
the enumeration was by no means synchronous throughout the 
country, as each enumerator started, indeed, simultaneously, but 
was allowed four days in the towns and five in the villages to 
bring his record up to date. It is true that he was enjoined to 
refer all entries to the actual date fixed for the census, but even 
an inexperienced census Commissioner knows what such discretion 
means, and to what inaccuracy, as regards travellers, guests, and 
the like, it opens the door. With all deference, therefore, to 
M. Levasseur and to Dr. Dillon, who seems to have adopted his 
words in a recent magazine article on the subject, I maintain that 
the census of India still stands before all others in the extent of 
the population enumerated and the detail obtained. If I wanted 
to add a perfume to the statistical violet, I might further point 
ont that the preliminary totals of 287 millions were out within 
five weeks, and the Russian within three months, of the census. 
What is more to the point is the evidence obtainable from the 
census as to the progress of the increase of the population of 
Russia. Here again we find features not unlike those of India. 
About 85 per cent. of the population of Russia are peasants, and 
this is not very different from the Indian figure. Like India, too, 
Russia feels from time to time the retarding influence of extensive 
failure of crops, and in Asia the scourge of epidemic disease. We 
have some correspondence, too, in the uncertainty regarding the 
population at any period before the census was taken. In both 
countries partial or local enumerations had been made for special 
purposes, but nothing of the nature of a synchronous census had 
given a base line for estimates of a trustworthy character. For 
‘India we have had at least one intercensal period of ten years 
of normal conditions; the rate of increase therefore is fairly 
determined within the wide limits one must allot to all tropical 
calculations. In Russia, however, it does not appear that the 
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former estimates were of appreciable value, and even the more 
accurate estimate of 1858 has long been obsolete. It is to this 
cause, no doubt, that are due the extravagant forecasts which have 
appeared in some continental papers as to the period within which 
all Eurcpe would fulfil the prophecy of Napoleon, by becoming 
Cossack, except, of course, where it is French. The high death- 
rates in Russia seem to nearly counterweigh the high birth-rate ; 
and, even under normal conditions, the tendency of the rate of 
annual increase is to diminish as the country fills up. The tide 
of migration seems to be set—in Huropean Russia, at least—to the 
eastwards, rather than towards the civilisation of the west. It 
will take another census to tell us at what rate, and in what 
direction lies the real progress of this great country. 


IV .—The Agricultural Returns of 1897. 


THe agricultural returns, collected annually in Great Britain, 
are now, as a rule, made public in seven successive preliminary 
statements, issued as each section is completed by the Board of 
Agriculture, either directly to the press or through the columns 
of the Board’s journal, the earliest particulars being available 
before the completion of the month of August in the year for 
which the data respecting crops and live stock are collected. All 
these separate statements, together with a variety of incidental 
agricultural statistics, extending the information for Great Britain 
to that obtained from other parts of the United Kingdom, and 
embracing also comparative records of the prices, imports, and 
exports of agricultural produce, and various data respecting the 
agriculture of foreign countries and British possessions, are com- 
bined for convenient reference in a single Parliamentary return. 

In the explanatory report prefacing the returns for 1897, 
Major Craigie points out that the statistics for Great Britain 
rest npon the information collected from 520,322 separate schedules 
filled up by the occupiers of land, with supplementary returns as 
to live stock from over 14,000 owners of live stock who either 
occupied no land at all or whose holdings did not exceed 1 acre, 
the limit which is taken account of in the returns. In only 
3°3 per cent. of the total number of returns, representing less 
than 5 per cent. of the cultivated surface, was it necessary to 
resort to estimate. i 

The measured surface of Great Britain treated of in the 
returns is distributed as shown below :— 


Acres. 
Total area of land and water .....c.sscsstercossstergesacsecsescnes 56,773,000 
Returned (in 1895) as under woods and plantations 2,726,000 
Estimated area of mountain and heath grazings ......... 12,820,000 
Returned in 1897 as permanent pasture ....scerereercereres 16,513,000 


, “s abwole land “ac pectancsesssatertereattsere 16,007,000 
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It is the last two of these items which make up the cultivated 
area of Great Britain, the distribution of which in 1897 is treated 
in these returns under the several heads of crops and grass. 

The difference shown in the extent of this cultivated area of 
32,520,000 acres, compared with the similar figures for 1896, is 
again in the direction of decrease, but the diminution is insig- 
nificant, and is explained to be in part accounted for by the 
annual withdrawal of land from cultivation for building and other 
purposes, while certain down lands, formerly regarded by the 
occupiers as grass within the cultivated area, are now more 
properly classed under the third of the headings shown above. 

The arable area of Great Britain in 1897, it is noted, had 
increased partly by the renewed favour accorded to wheat growing 
under the influence of the higher prices of the autumn of 1896, 
and partly owing to a stricter classification of certain areas of 
clover and temporary grasses as belonging properly to the 
category of technically arable land. The whéat area alone was 
greater than in 1896 by 195,000 acres, and this increase, drawn 
largely from the areas under barley and oats, following the still 
more considerable recovery of 1896, had nearly but not quite 
compensated for the loss of more than half a million acres of 
wheat shown in the returns for 1895. 

Adding to the figures for Great Britain the information avail- 
able for the other sections of the United Kingdom, and making 
use of the separately collected Irish statistics and those for the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, the aggregate areas under 
the principal groups of crops in the past three years are shown as 
under :— 









































United Kingdom. 1895. 1896. 1897. 

AREAS. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Under all crops and grass ...| 47,883,133 47,882,099 47,868,553 
Permanent pasture .....sc. 27,831,117 27,973,688 27,924,710 
PRE OLOLETIL | pestuttumeeriesssccrssea fa” 2O;002,016 19,908,411 19,943,843 
EE SPER RUTE SR a coe ie PP 8,865,338 8,862,608 8,890,092 
CTECCTICLOPS > icecpeet ec tieesecesinsoes: 4,399,949 4,429,264 4,327,568 
Clover, &c., under rotation .. 6,061,139 5,960,449 6,152,798 
Ee oor eee teeeeer ce 97,225 74,098 46,995 
AM are sioiedaganiknesstiecaseroagess 58,940 545,249 50,863 
BM TPT capes in vanevsacavcvenvasoves 74,920 76,797 70,245 
Be LOM poscnarlpadoosieosarces vacesre: 494,505 450,946 405,282 





By further combining the Irish returns of produce with those 


for Great Britain, the following figures show roughly the estimated 
gross produce of the several principal crops, in quarters and tons 
respectively, in the United Kingdom :— 
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Crops. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
pene LR Qrs. Qrs. Se, eae Qrs. eae 
Otte Le ROR Rees 21,810,000 20,367,000 20,445,000 
Barley Neat eres 9,379,000 9,728,000 9,077,000 
W hhestccac ste senetcent: 4,786,000 7,281,000 7,037,000 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Potatoes cue ee 7,065,000 6,263,090 4,107,000 
SEPLEDAPS. yuexcesee hoe ah 29,221,000 28,037,000 29,785,000 
DT aM OlGs 5.2. sche w'esecees 6,376,000 5,875,000 7,379,000 
Hay (all sorts) .......00. 12,238,000 11,416,000 14,043,000 








Limiting the examination to the detailed reports collected for 
the Board of Agriculture, and relating to the area of Great Britain 
alone, the varying yields per acre of the recent years are con- 
trasted in a table, wherein the average of the estimated yields 
of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and hay over the whole ten 
years 1887-96 (inclusive) is represented by the figure 100 in 
each case, and the relative character of the annual harvests of 
each crop in Great Britain over this period is shown in relation to 
this standard :— 





























H 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. ee Permanent 
(Clover). Grass). 
Year. Average Average Average Average Average Average 
1887-96, 1887-96, 1887-96, 1887-96, 1887-96, 1887-96, 
29°49 Bushels | 32°82 Bushels | 38°13 Bushels| 5°97 Tons 27°58 Cwts. | 22°53 Cwts. 
per Acre per Acre per Acre per Acre per Acre per Acre 
= 100. = OG, = 100, = 100, = 100, = 100. 
1887 .., 109 95 gI 107 99 92 
88 .... 95 100 98 87 102 125 
So Gis IO} 97 103 104 121 130 
905# 104 107 109 89 ~4i1 118 
)) Sere 106 104 102 96 103 104 
ae, 89 105 102 397 93 85 
oof: eee 88 87 93 110 68 56 
794...) 104 105 109 93 118 127 
OB 00; 89 97 97 111 98 -.85 
PO reek tg. 102 97 106 88 78 
ei Ry 99 100 101 87 105° 111 








Tt is interesting to compare the average prices of wheat, barley, 
and oats over quinquennial periods, as by extending the periods in 
this way the trend of prices is more clearly seen and the fluctua- 
tions in values due to merely temporary causes are largely 
eliminated. The single-year prices for the broken period which 
has elapsed since the expiration of the last quinquennium are 
added :— 
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Quinquennial Period. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
, s. d. es St as 
Annual average, 1876-80 ........ 47 6 36 5 24 3 
sf 81-85 ........ 40 1 A eae 21 2 
45 86-00 3 ., 31 5 26 10 thy Get 
a i cs scare ye ha oa yee) 1g - 
PEI TEVORD, OOO. lo. cansonvsancsnnsidss 26 2 enon 14 9 
: GOTT Miroir eane 30 2 JARS 16 11 





The report deals also with the fluctuations in the number of 
live stock in Great Britain shown in the tables. These include a 
decline in the number of horses returned in 1897, and a very 
slight increase, arising wholly in the Scotch counties, in the 
number of cattle. Sheep were fewer by somewhat under 15 per 
cent., and swine (in which the fluctuations are usually more 
considerable, and sharply follow any upward or downward move- 
ment in values) were less than in 1896 by nearly 19 per cent. 
The last five years’ changes in the cattle, sheep, and swine in 
Great Britain may be shown by summarising the totals of. each 
group of live stock as under :— 


(000’s omitted.] 




















Years. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

USN cin tby danced eed 6,701, 27,281, ate 
Gc Seats seettsocaceds 653473 25,862, 25390, 
E15. ae ae MP 6,355, 25,792, 2,884, 
"Eh SO Be ee 6,494, 26,706, 2,879, 
Sar a cee vee, 6,500, 26,341, 23425 








There appear to be great difficulties in the way of arriving at 
any satisfactory figures in regard to the prices of meat. The 
range of nominal prices quoted at the markets is very wide, and 
the basis adopted for calculation is not universally accepted. 

The following table shows the comparative prices at the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market for each year of the period 1893-97 
(inclusive). Here it may be observed that the quotations are 
based upon a stone of 8 Ibs. (sinking the offal). In a parallel 
column these prices are for convenience converted into the 
equivalent prices per cwt.:— 

















Cattle. Sheep. 
Year, | —__—_—— 
Per Stone of 8 lbs. . Per Cwt. Per Stone of 8 Ibs, Per Cwt. 
CME) el ORE Pee Sit) see ne Re Ore cL. ei. re: RT Nee 
1893 ....| 2 10to4 9 | 89 8to66 6] 3.8tos 5s | 51 4to 75 10 
St ine nid Dale Soe LA) mage OO tii 307 5 10 5.450) 2. 81). 8 
eee oe wd Od Ol. a Ge Fg tt, 6 rr | 64 10 ,, 82.10 
peer aed, At oe 8,4 Gl 10) 3°34, & 8 AD 6 7510 
ieee wen Gary 3G°10%, 639 P85, 5? 8 GL 4 FOS 


RT SE SR 
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Here it will be seen that in 1897 the price of beef went up to 
the level of 1894. Mutton was more depressed than beef in price 
during 1896. It recovered more of its drop, too, in 1897 than did 
beef in that year. But it did not quite get back to the average 
price of 1895, though the mutton prices of 1897 are better than 
those of 1893, the first year of the period under review in the 
table quoted above. 

Treating the price of beef over quinquennial periods, as has 
just been done in the case of cereals, and examining the reports 
of certain local markets and the Customs records for prices of 


imported beef, the following results appear :— 


Prices of Beef (per Cwit.). 





Average 
Metropolitan London Central : Valnes a 
Period. L 1 Market. x ‘ket. ; 
erio Cattle Market.* |(Dead Meat) Market. iverpoo! Marke Glasgow Market Fresh Beet 
Imported. 














Ms Ait oo Na 0 poem wrt ly 7 fab bu hay 8. Gales oe Saale 2 ete 








S. tte 
1876-80 | 59 6to81 8 | 4010to73 6 |/49 -to67 8/57 2to68 10} 53 4 
81-85 4560 gp 806 4p AD yO et ng mre Gg ir EI ae "GOL rena ae 
86-90 | 36.2 4,66 ~ 64-29-12, 57-—2..32-—8 -, 94-10 | 4d lO et 9 
“91-95 |°385°65, 65 4 128 [e458 4120.92 ookoel 2 1.00. ae a ee nee 
SOO neace 220083, 64 40 22 R20 Abt 1040" ay eaego Lociae noe 37 20 
AY se oh 33 10),,°63 -- + 30°4 ,,°57 (2 ia5) = 640  —135 "4.253.530 eee 





* The prices 
slaughtered. 








here are estimates made in regard to the meat of animals not yet 


+ The prices at Smithfield are quoted in respect of carcases from all sources, 7.e., home 
bred animals, animals bred abroad and killed on landing, and also of chilled and frozen 


meat. 





For the reasons stated in the notes to the above table, it will 


be seen that the prices at the London Central Market, including as 
they do those of lower grade meat, naturally range below those 
ruling at the Metropolitan Cattle Market. Comparing the prices 
-of beef in 1897 with those of 1896, it appears that there was a 
distinct improvement last year on the prices ruling in its prede- 
cessor. 

So, too, in mutton there is a recovery of price in 1897, as 
shown by the Liverpool and Metropolitan market prices in the 
following table. The Smithfield prices are exceptionally lowered 
by the inclusion in the return of imported meat; for in 1897 the 
fall in the price of frozen mutton, due to the increased volume of 
supplies, was continued. 


Period. 
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Prices of Mutton (per Cut.). 


Metropolitan London Central 
Cattle Market. (Dead Meat) Market. 





—_ 


Sec iee 7 Sc40 Ga Se Ge Se O4e 8: 2, So Gs se ae CY S. 











1876-80 | 65 4to95 8 | 45 6to84 -|65 4to84 -|56 -to67 8 oe 





"51-85 | 68 10°,,93, 4 | 460° 8 ,,°82 10 /€0 8 ,, 80. 6/58 4, 68 10] * “58 
OU OS Ted: yy, Ss 10a o0n —%,67hu ne hI 144,92, 4 (58--4),,°70' —f gt 
Beeson ries), SOTO a0 t= Or Oo arr 4-366 96) 49 =, 68 10/038 
ee AGw LOG Je Ose o2, ce OD War haa S 5666). 45° 60. G8. = 'b 32 
Nolen fh 4578 ghee 4, 67 8425 — 70 -=47 10), 65.54) 30 





As regards foreign and colonial statistics, it is to be observed 
that details of the live stock of British India (except Bengal and 
Scinde), are given for the years 1894-95 and 1895-96. The 
revision of these figures is becoming more complete, and they 
promise to be more valuable in the future. Servia makes her first 
appearance in the tables. Denmark, whose last available figures 
as to crop area in last year’s report were those for 1888, now 
shows those for 1896. Japan has also largely extended her ficures. 
Belgium alone makes no move in the direction of supplying sta- 
tistical information in regard to acreage and live stock; no figures 
dealing with this subject have been supplied by her since the year 
1880! Roumania makes a provisional statement, which shows 
that the yield of the grain crops for 1897 was very considerably 
diminished. The extent to which it is permissible to make inter- 
national comparisons for the bases of the returns from various 
countries is discussed, and attention directed to the essential 
differences in the area and population, as well as the statistical 
methods of the States whose agricultural position is contrasted. 
The Report with the numerous tables comprising the volume of 
returns forms a valuable contribution to our scientific knowledge, 
and for the convenient form in which so large a mass of statistical 
information has been brought together, we have to thank the Board 
of Agriculture. 


V.—Silver Prices in India for 1897. By Frep. J. Arxinson, F.S.S. 


Part I, 


1. The following table shows the course of silver prices in 
India of 100 commodities since 1870 :— 


2 See Scciety’s Journal, March, 1897, p. 84, e¢ esq. 








: Average 
Liverpool Market. | Glasgow Market. athena Be Ss 
Imported. 
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O3T ml 8h €9 18 gh gai Eb 60T 611 THI ar 86. 
961 vg gg 89 86 68 191 8&h 90T gil €SL TIE SG 
61 59 ¢9 89 COT 6 IVI LoL 16 gil , T9T RA 
801 ve bh ch 901 v6 | gtr Sot 6 Lol PEL eae 0: 
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66 58 cg tg 36 68 gor Sor 16 IOL 60. =|" 28, 
01 38 ¢8 58 &6 06 gor 90+ 96 vou GOL Set 18, 
601 98 98 88 80L 001 411 Lbb L6 601 96 |" OS8T 
SII vg iS) €g ceT PIL Ser C&h 68 Sor O9L Bie 
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S0T 06 06 6 OST VoL GEL SEL Gg Cor 99T Se h)e 
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2. The following Tables II and III give the monthly course of 
silver prices in India in relation to the rupee, and in relation to 
gold, since January, 1891:— 


TasLE Il.—WMonthly Prices in relation to the Rupee. 


























Mouth. 1891. | 1892. | 1893, | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 
I AN UAL Yc -tsppndeamesh V2 IAL i TAD 1323 fe 1805 ly 128} LOL 
February oc: 122 | 140 | 141 | 181 | 129 | 129 | 160 
Masrolr ii iei... cates 124 | 140 | 141 | 129 | 127°] 127 | 160 
io a 124 pared ASB AISI ed 2G. 1. 12% i162 
1 ES pae ofegr steers in 124 | 142 | 189° |-182 | 127 | 180 | 167 
BNET Rey dich od, ealsbta 124 | 142 | 188 | 188 | 128 | 188 | 178 
Sea a as a 125 | 142 | 187 | 183 | 128 | 184 ) 176 
PAYOR Ey aetcsss ee esatee. 129 142 137 134 129 136 176 
September .............. 131 °| 140 1388 132 128 145 ie ae 
OOO DEE foun dosha panss 1st esls8 ol 187i; 18hy | 120, \o.160.,.p) 160 
November ......s.sssss0 tore el eso) 180. | 129%) 1717 58 
December 0... 144 | 144 | 183 | 129 | 128 | 166 | 152 








Taste IIll.—WMonthly Prices in relation to Gold. 


























Month. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 
Santeay tn a cts 95 c 99 ‘ 89 ‘ 84 g 70 ‘ 77 : 105 : 
POD TUGLY anesescscrsvirse- 91 95 89 78 71 79 104 
Diareks! elcome sess: 91 94, 88 77 71 i9 104 

Bea rril ue ah e 90 | 92 86 "6 72 ny | 405 
NDA... wihutseein wees. 90 93 88 78 72 78 109 
RUALUCverservetcatencrcecrrst 90 94, 89 74 73 80 112 
BBs ex ath adi ty Bes toc 93 93 92 TA 72 81 114 
ee 96 | 89 89 76 73 sz | 114 
September ............ 96 88 89 76 74 88 111 
REDO DOR skncsinsescsecene> 95 88 89 75 76 99 104° 
November.........0000 95 90 89 74, 76 111 101 
December ..........00.-. 103 90 86 71 76 109 99 
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3. Remarks on the Course of Prices in 1897. 


By the year 1892 rupee prices had gradually risen to 41 per 
cent. higher than the level of 1871. In 1893 the Indian mints 
were closed, the currency commenced a course of contraction, and 
rupee prices gradually fell to 128 in 1895. They continued low 
during the first half of 1896, but the failure of the rainfall in that 
year caused prices to rise very rapidly, reaching 41 per cent, in 
six months, and the index number for the whole year was 140, or 
one point lower than in 1892. 

In November, 1896, it was fully realised that the rainfall had 
failed, the usual panic set in, and prices rose 11 points higher than 
in October, but they gradually settled down again, and by January, 
1897, were again 11 points less, or the same as in October, at 
which they remained for the following three months. As the year 
progressed, however, stock diminished, and although average rains 
fell in June, yet prices continued to rise, and reached the high 
index number of 176 in July and August, falling to 171 in Septem- 
ber, 160 in October, 155 in November, and 152 in December, 
giving an average of 164 for the whole year, the highest average 
in the whole period from 1861, the first year of the series, and 
16 points higher than the great famine year of 1878. 

Statement I. shows that Food prices in 1897 were on an average 
exactly double the prices of 1871, and that they rose 68 points 
as compared with 1895, whilst in 1878 they rose 66 points as 
compared with 1876. The prices of raw produce other than food, 
and manufactures, on the other hand, fell considerably in 1897 as 
compared with 1895, but in 1878 both rose as compared with 1876. 

Looking at the prices of each article, we find that every item 
under Food rose in price, except sugar, ginger, ghee, and beef, each 
of which fell slightly. Of the articles of raw produce, not food, 
castor seed alone rose in price to any extent in 1897, as compared 
with 1895, whilst til, rape, raw wool, buffalo hides, bamboos, and 
teak remained practically at the same figure; a slight fall took 
place in the prices of raw cotton, raw jute, and tea, and the 
remaining items under this head fell considerably. Of the articles 
of manufacture, cotton goods remained at the 1895 figure, but 
every other item fell in price, some of them considerably. 

Returning to Statement I, Cols. 10 and 11 give the gold price 
of silver and the rupee, showing silver at the lowest figure on 
record, and a marked rise in the rupee, the latter being 444 per 
cent. higher than silver, and the average of the year for the rupee 
being the same as in 1892, the year previous to the closing of the 
mints. 

This further heavy fall in silver, the rise in the rupee, and the 
high prices of articles of food caused by the famine, give the very 
high index number of 237 for Indian prices measured in silver, 
shown in Col. 6, representing a rise of 88 points in excess of 1895. 

Col. 12 gives the index numbers of articles of export at the 
ports of export only, the figures in which are fully explained in 
Part II, para. 12. 

4. The following Table IV gives the monthly index numbers 
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of silver and the rupee since the mints were closed in 1893. Daily 
prices have been taken in working out the averages :— 















































TABLE IV. 
1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
Month. | (es ee 

Silver. | Rupee. Silver. | Rupee. Silver. | Rupee } Silver. | Rupee.]} Silver. | Rupee. 
January........ 63'0 | 63°2 | 51°7 | 63°3 | 449 | sao | 50°4 |] 60'0 | 48:9 | 6573 
February ....| 63°0 | 63:1 | 481} 59'2 | 45:1 | 54:9 | 509 | 61°74 | 43°38 | 6574 
marred j s4..3.2. 62°6 | 62°6 | 448 | 59°6 | 465 | 55°6 | 515 | 62°73 | 476 | 64'5 
JU oll Oe  62°5.| 62°6 | 47°3 | 58:2 | 500 | 5771 | SL1 | 607] 46°7 | 6474 
MAY snes | O2°6 | 63:0 |) 472 1 55-2 | 503 | 56:91: 51:1 | 5977 | 45'6 |..62'6 
BO. sispeccons: GL4.) 64°73 § 471.) g5°8-1 50°0:| 567 1 516 | 60°3 | 45:3 4, 62"9 
ee 54°6 | 67°0 | 47°71 | 5e*2 | 500 | 5673 | 515 | 606 | 45°0 | 64'5 
August. ........ 55°7 | 65'0 | 48°2 | 56°38 | 50°00 | 567 | 50°8 | 60°6 | 41:2 | 66°6 
September...| 56:71 | 64°7 | 48°7 | 57°9 | 50°2 | 57°7 | 49°9 |. 60°7 | 42°0 | 67°8 
Sctober ........ 55'S | 64°38 | 478 | 57°70 | 50°99 | 58°9 | 49°4 | 61°6 | 439 | 669 


November ...| 52°9 | 65°2 | 47°6 | 56°38 | 506 | 589 | 49°2 | 65:2 | 4461 | 6673 
December ...| 52°6 | 64°38 | 45°7 | 54°8 | 50°71 | 595 | 492 | 65°56 | 441 | 65°73 




















Se Ee || 


Average...) 685 | 64°2 | 47°7 | 57°5 | 49:0 | 569 | 50°5 | 61°5 | 45°3 | 65°2 








Silver = 60°84d. per oz. = 100. Rupee = 23°34d. = 100. 





5. Remarks on the Prices of Silver and the Rupee. 
(a.) Stlver. 


The mints were closed at the end of Jtine, 1893, and silver at 
once experienced a heavy drop, falling to an average of 27d. an 
ounce on 5th March, 1894. It, however, partially recovered itself, 
but fell again to 27id. on 29th December, 1895. The price then 
commenced to rise again till it reached 31,%d. on 26th June, 1896, 
when a fall set in, which continued till August, 1897, in which 
month if fell to 238d. an ounce. The price has since somewhat 
recovered, and was 2613d. on the last day of December, 1897. 


(b.) The Rupee. 


On the day previous to the closing of the mints, the rupce 
stood at 15~5,d., and afterwards quickly rose to 16d., but fell again 
gradually, the average of July being 15°64d., August 15°17d., 

_ September 15'1d., October 15°13d., November 15:22d., and Decem- 
ber, 1893, 15't1d. This price was apparently maintained by the 
fixing of a minimum price for the sale of Council bills by the 
Secretary of State; the price so fixed on 5th July, 1893, was 152d., 
which was reduced to 154d. on 16th August. On 20th January, 
1894, the minimum was withdrawn, and the rupee at once com- 
menced a rapid decline till 18th May, 1894, when its price fell to 
124d., the lowest price on record. A slight recovery then took 
place, but the average price again fell to 12°8d. in December, 1894, 
and 12°61d. in January, 1895, the lowest monthly average on 
record; a gradual rise then set in, which continued till March, 
1895, the average of which month was 14°53d. The price then 
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slightly fell, and remained fairly steady at the lower figure till 
November, 1896, when it rapidly rose, the average for the month | 
being 15'22d. The price fell away again slightly in March, April, 
May, and June, 1897, but rose again in July, and reached the high 
average of 15°82d. in September. The remainder of the year 
‘experienced a slight fall, till in the latter half of December it 
again rapidly rose, and since the beginning of January, 1898, has 
approximated 16d. The high price in 1897 was no doubt main- 
tained by the suspension of the sale of Council bills, and by the 
purchase by the Government of silver drafts on India, but on the 
other hand the year was a famine year, and the price of money in 
the Indian market was abnormally high, two factors which 
hampered trade considerably. 

6. The following Table V gives the average rainfall index 
numbers, and the estimated active circulation of the rupee in 
India :— 

TABLE V.—Lainfall.—Average Fall of Thirty-five Years = 100. 
Circulation, 1871 = 100. 


























Rainfall. Rupee Circulation. Rainfall. Rupee Circulation. 
Year. Baers ein SiN ks 2 
Index Amount. Index Index Amount. Index 
Number. | [000’s omitted.]| Number. Number. | [000’s omitted.] | Number. 
Rx. Rx. 

1871) eae 118,127, sateeh PRL OD 144,766, 128 
ey pn Me 111,395, el LOO ~ 143,720, c27 
VERO 110,719, Magigr eters 146,682, 130 
TA cosas 114,502, ae 98 148,076, 131 
he Nese 110,268, veel FOG 156,261, 138 
GAG. as 110,899, oP ALA 162,560, 144 
(is Obes 127,882, MAS eas 161,882, 143 
of be hides 130,824, ¢ sp ies 168,055, 148 
Tots: 136,076, AL TSO 166,904, 147 
80 ez 137,080, al Gees 161,851, 143 
Ace ae 135,419, nsey 92 164,907, 146 
Oa ocx 136,068, san 86 168,564, 149 
get 186,687, is ae 3 172,362, 152 
ABA ee 138,299, 





7. Remarks on the Rainfall of 1897. 


The index number for the rainfall of 1896 was 86, one point 
higher than in 1876, and one point lower than in 1877. These 
two successive years of failure of rain caused the famine of 1877, 
and the still more serious one of 1878. In 1896 the average for 
the whole of India was raised to 86 by the plentiful supply of rain 
during the year in Madras, the Central Provinces, and Bombay, 
but unfortunately a great deal of this rain, especially in the 
Central Provinces and Bombay, fell at a time at which it was 
quite useless for productive purposes, and the actual productive 
rainfall of the year was therefore probably the lowest on record, 
and the resultant famine the most widespread known. , 

The rainfall of 1897 is represented by 95, or 5 per cent. below 
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the average of thirty-five years, indicating that rain was not 
plentiful during the year. But though below the average, it 
came at an opportune time, and the effect has been that the crops 
are above the average almost throughout India.. 

The rainfall was as follows :— 


Meteorological Divisions. 
Index Number. 


PRIA ELAINE. 2, orci. stoeentihe haa RP atta. 83 
2. NW. Provinces and Oud. ccc.-ciicccessesctesces 104. 
3. Rajputana and Central India... 83 
4, North, West, and Lower Bengal ................ 104 
5. Assam and Hastern Bengal... essen 97 
6. Central Provinces.and Berar’ ..........::..0ss0rse0 95 
7. North Deccan and Bombay...........c.cicssecceeeees 107 
SP pe a ETS AN aR ea eR IE a4 
SPILLING Co Neda 0 ieee URC eA aR a Le A 117 
RO MSS Wer EOTIIAN e, feteck cit Sie Beeates oes aee tik lcd gl 
VELHO wns torv es eotesmannieeeteses ta 95 


8. Remarks on the Rupee Circulation of 1897. 


The rupee circulation of 1897 shows an increase of upwards of 
4 crores as compared with 1896, and is about the same amount in 
excess of 1892, the year previous to the closing of the mints. 
This is due to the average monthly cash balance held by Govern- 
ment falling about 24 crores during the year, and a smaller 
amount of rupees entering hoards than usual on account of the 
famine, and so a large amount of rupees coming out of hoards in 
place of silver bullion deposited in its place, as well as for ordinary 
expenditure necessitated by the famine conditions. 

The actual amount of silver net imported during the year was 
Rx. 7,905,369. Of this about 1 crore is stated, by Sir Salter Pyne, 
of Kabul fame, to have entered Afghanistan for coinage into 
Afghan money. Another half crore may be estimated as the 
amount exported from India during the frontier war, and the 
Native States’ mintage at under a crore. Ornaments are now 
almost entirely made out of silver bullion, but the amount so 
expended in 1897 was obviously very considerably less than in 
ordinary years, owing to the occurrence of the famine. Ina year 
of plenty it is probable that upwards of 4 crores of silver are now 
required for the manufacture of ornaments, but the severity of the 
famine of 1897 must not only have reduced this amount very 
considerably, but a large quantity of ornaments must have been 
melted down for sale as bullion, and thus added to the large 
import. In the three last famine years, 1873-74, 1876-77, and 
1877-78, more silver was tendered at the mint for coinage than the 
amount imported, in 1877-78, the excess amounted to Rx. 2,562,986. 
The only way therefore to account for the disposal of the large 
import of silver in 1897, is by accepting the assumption that a 
large portion of it took the place of rupees in hoards, and it has 
been estimated that nearly 4 crores were disposed of in this way. 

9. The following Table VI gives the imports into, and exports 
‘from India of merchandise, with the volume of each, during each 
calendar year from 1871. 
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10. Remarks on Imports and Exports of Merchandise. 


The figures of imports and exports in this statement taken 
from the official publications will not be found to agree with the 
figures published in the blue books, as those figures are given for 
the financial year, whereas the present figures are compiled for the 
calendar year for purposes of comparison. 

(a.) Imports. 

The rupee value of the imports shows a gradual increase from 
81 crores in 1871 to 74 crores in 1896, equal to 138 per cent., but 
the sterling value (and all payments for imports are made in 
London, and adjusted in sterling) shows an increase of 47 per 
cent. only between the two years. The increase was not, however, 
steady throughout the period, and reached 70 per cent. in 1890, 
and 57 per cent. in 1891, due to the sudden rise in the price of 
silver in the former year owing to the American currency 
legislation of that year. 

Col. 7 gives the index numbers of the volume of goods im- 
ported deduced from the sterling value, and Mr. Sauerbeck’s gold 
prices. The figures show that though in some years the volume 
increased in the same ratio as the rupee value, yet the general 
tendency was in the direction of a greater increase in the rupee 
payment than in the volume received. It is noticeable also that 
the volume received, the greater portion from England, increased 
much more rapidly and to a higher ratio than the sterling paid for 
it. This was the necessary result of the fall in gold prices, but the 
figures show the effect in a practical form. For example, in 1896 
India received double the volume she received in 1871, but paid 
only 47 per cent. in excess in sterling. . 

The year 1897 shows an import of 4 per cent. less in volum 
than in 1896, but the rupee payment was nearly 10 per cent. less. 

(b.) Heports. 

The rupee value of the exports, as in the case of imports, 
gradually increased during the period under review, though not 
to the same extent, the increase reaching only 84 per cent. 
between 1871 and 1896, against 138 per cent. in imports. The 
increase in the sterling value was not regular, nor was it on the 
whole very marked. It reached 25 per cent. in 1883, 23 per cent. 
in 1889, 36 per cent. in 1890, and 33 per cent. in 1891, but in no 
other year was it more than 20 per cent. in excess of 1871. From 
1872 to 1879 India received a smaller gold payment than in 1871, 
and in 1894 and 1895 she received only 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. 
respectively in excess. But though her sterling receipts increased 
so slightly, the volume of the goods she exported, as given in 
Col. 13, deduced from the rupee value, and the average price of 
her exports increased considerably. From 1871 to 1879 no 
increase took place, in 1880 the volume was 14 per cent. in excess 
of 1871, and thereafter’ the increase varied from year to year 
between 31 per cent. and 66 per cent., one year up, the next 
down. The figures show that India received less and less sterling 
for the same volume of goods exported as the years advanced; for 
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example, in 1887 her rupee prices of exports stood at the same 
figure as in 1871, but she exported 52 per cent. excess in volume 


and received only If per. cent. 


excess sterling. In 1895 she’ 


exported 52-per cent. excess in volume, and received only 7 per. 
cent. excess sterling. 
In 1897 the famine caused a reduction all round, the exports being | 
11 per cent. less both in volume and in rupee value than in 1896. 
11. The following Table VII gives the net imports of gold and 
silver into India in each calendar year, the total production of the 
world of both metals, and the percentage of each taken by India :— * 


Tee VII.—Gold and Silver. 


{000’s omitted in amount columns.] 























































































































Gold. Silver. 
eer Per Volume | Netinzart| Tader | Production. | pon 
Year. | into Sterling Gold centage Net Received. Value Gold _ converted | centage 

eee Production| taken- Tiniese 1874-93 sua ans Piet ave iW oe ‘cia 

Year, plus | of World. | - by Average | at Average of Annual Price by 

nae India. } = sco, | Retgotene | 187195 | in enon, | Enel. 

£. £ OZS. £ ee 2 

1801-70! 95,906, |643,935,| 14°9 | 988,252, 245,813, 432,808, | 56°8 

dh EPs 2,696, 25,500, | 10°6 6,791, gar Sos 13,234, 12°9 

tL foes 3,002, 24,200, | 12°4 21,566, 5, ‘419, 14,299, 37°9 

VER 2,558, | 23,600,| 10°3 [— "358, _ 88, 15,454, an 

104,157, |'717,235,| 14°5 [1,011,251], 252,856, 475,790, 53°1 
1874: .... 1,618, 22,950,| 7°0 19, 895, 62, 4,834, 76 15,594, 
75 oe 1 7DG; Puts 00,| 20°38 11 913, 39 2,823, 45 14,173, 
"76... — 874, |. 22,540, Soe 19,796, 62 4,351, 69 13,957, 
ae ig Ba 719, | 28,830,} 3°0 57,438, | 179 Ae 175 207 15,598, 
1 Sia 83, | 22,020,| 04 15,495, 48 3,393, 54 15,816, 
+19 ae 343, 21,400,| 1°6 31,309, 97 6,686, 105 16,058, 
(O8 2,769, | 22,130,| 12°5 19,402, 60 © 4,224, 64 16,655, 
fo) Ne 3,948, | 21,150,| 18°6 11,291, 35 2,432, 38 17,510, 
faye 4,394, 20,600, | 21°4 37,411,} 116 8,047, 127 18,841, 
*83 ... 4,169, | 20,640,} 20°2 18,285, 57 3,852, 61 18,813, 
284 sie: 4,332, | 20,830,} 20°8 29,411, g2 6,203, 98 18,181, 
‘Roce a 1,917,2] 21,250, [7 8s 41,151,| 128 8,336, 131 18,921, 
*86 ... 1,470, | 21,480,| 6°9 26,265, 83 5,022, 79 18,053, 
Joy eee 2,268, | 21,500,| 10°5 31,992,| 100 5,948, 94 18,238, 
Fake oe 1,905, | 21,985,| 87 32,674,| 102 5,838, 92 19,242, 
BBO as 3,440, | 28,835,| 14°4 BS/807 414s 27 6,903, 109 22,092, 
ec.) meres 4,545, | 24,260,| 18°7 62,603,| 195 12,440, 196 26,230, 
Hah acre 3,485, | 26,700,| 13°15 31,334, 98 5,883, 93 25,910, 
792...) — 7,577, | -29,900,} « «+. 44,501,} 138 7,381, 116 25,379, 
BOS thee 1,581, | 32,600,| 4°9 61,419,| 191 9,116, 144 24,652, 
42,842, |469,150,| 9°1 642,692, Ltr 829, 379,918, 
1894 ....) — 7,777, BOOGtt -x.! 38,212,| 119 4,607, 73 20,222, 
EOD Gi, 1,092, 41,000,| 2°7 26,772, 83. 3,333, 53 21,065, 
La ae 2,649, 45,000,| 5°9 27,848, 87 3,567, 56 20,628, 
*97>.. 4,185,* | 46,000, | 971 39,516, | 123 5,066, 80 21,000,+ 


* Production in India estimated. 








t+ Approximate. 
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12. Remarks on the Import of the Precious Metals. 


The figures in this statement will be found interesting at the 
present time. The net import during the earlier years from 1801 
to 1835 has been compiled from the official returns when available, » 
and when not available, that is to say when the returns do not 
separate gold from silver, from the coinage returns. The figures, 
therefore, are in a few cases only approximate, but may be accepted 
as very nearly correct. 7 


(a.) Gold. 


The figures for the net import into India during the twenty 
years from 1874 to 1893, commencing with the first year after the 
demonetisation of silver in Kurope, and ending with the year in 
which the mints of India were closed, do not give any clear 
indication on what principle the import trade was carried on, or 
what the ordinary requirements of India are. From 1874 to 1879 
the receipts were comparatively small, in the next four years India 
absorbed one-fifth of the production of the world, after which the - 
amount retained again fell off till in 1890, when India took 
4,500,000/., equal to 184 per cent. of the production of the world. 
The aggregate amount retained in the country during the twenty : 
years represented g per cent. of the production of the world, 
distinctly a large amount for a country with a silver standard. 
The large absorption of the metal in 1897, a severe famine year, is 
curious to note. 

From 1801 to 1897 the total production of the world amounted 
to 1,355,150,000l. of which 153,208,000/. was absorbed ‘by India, 
representing 11°3 per cent. of the whole. 


(b.) Silver. 


From 1801 to 1873 India absorbed 53 per cent. of the whole 
production of silver of the world, but during the twenty years 
from 1874 to, 1893, although: silver was demonetised in Europe 
and partly in the States, she only net imported 33°4 per cent. of the 
production. This proportion, however, represented a very much 
larger import in volume than in the earlier years, as the production | 
of the world steadily increased up to 1890. As in the case of gold, 
so with silver, nothing on an examination either of the quantity or 
value imported indicates the principle on which the trade was 
carried out, though the high or low import in certain years can be 
’ accounted for. Taking the average of the twenty years, we find. 
that in quantity silver was imported in excess of the average in 
1877, 1882, 1885, 1889, 1890, 1892, and 1893; in 1890 and 1898 it 
was nearly double the average. In 1887 and 1888 the average 
amount was imported, and in the remaining years less than the 
average, the years 1875 and 1881 showing 63°3 and 65 per cent. 
respectively below the average. In the seven years 1887 to 1893, 
the import in quantity more than equalled the import of the 
previous twelve years. In sterling value the variations were very 
much Jess, except in the years 1877, when the average was more 
than doubled, and 1890, when it was nearly doubled. © 

It is noticeable that in 1877, a year of acute famine, the 
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rainfall having failed both in 1876 and 1877, the heaviest import 
of silver in value during the whole period was received, though in 
weight it was slightly exceeded by the imports of 1890 and 1893. 
The import of 1897 was exceeded in weight only by the years 
1877, 1885, 1890, and 1893, but in 1897 the mints were closed to. 
coinage, whilst in the other years given they were open. | 

From 1801 to 1897 the total production of the world amounted 
to 938,618,000/., of which India absorbed 396,258,000/., represent- 
ing 42'2 per cent. of the whole. 


Part II. 


13. In the paper published in the Society’s Journal for March, 
1897, the following sentence appeared in the introductory para- 
graph: ‘‘No attempt has, however, hitherto been made to deal 
with the course of silver prices.” This sentence should be read: 
“no attempt has, however, hitherto been made to deal with one set 
of index numbers for silver prices for all India.” The course of 
silver prices of a number of commodities taken singly have for 
some time past been worked out year by year by Mr. J. EH. O’Conor, 
C.1.E., director-general of statistics, and published in the official 
volume of “ Prices and Wages in India,” and the prices shown 
there were in many instances made use of in the compilation, as 
explained in Section IIT of the paper. 


14. Method of Construction of Tables. 


The method of construction of the Index Number of Silver 
Prices was fully explained in the Journal of March, 1897, to which 
reference is invited. Briefly, the procedure adopted was first to 
ascertain the relative importance of each article of production and 
manufacture in India, based on the figures of 1893, and in fixing 
the index numbers for each month and year for the whole of 
India, one or more prices at different important places of produc- 
tion were taken for each article in proportion to its relative 
importance to the whole. The year 1871 was taken to represent 
roo, because the index number of Mr. Sauerbeck’s Gold Prices 
was 100 in that year, and silver approximated to it (99'7). 
Statisticians generally appear to have approved of the method 
adopted, but since the issue of the figures in the Journal of March, 
1897, the American proposals for the establishment of bimetal- 
lism have been made, and in the course of the discussion that 
followed, much was said regarding the course of silver prices in 
India. It was argued that the plan adopted is incorrect, and that 
the proper way to treat the subject is to deal only with siver prices 
at the ports of export, because it is there that the prices are 
influenced by the “higgiing of the market,” and to ignore prices 
in the interior, and.certain exports were accordingly quoted as an 
indication that till quite recently silver prices have fallen rather 
than risen. It is difficult to understand by what process of 
reasoning this argument was arrived at, or why markets influenced 
by a consideration of gold prices should be selected as exhibiting 
the .natural course of silver prices.' Certain authorities have 
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already shown its falsity, but in the event of any future discussion 
arising on the point, it is proposed to explain here in greater detail 
the factors which bear on this question, and which should be 
considered in arriving at a decision. Let us first briefly examine 
the principal exports from India, Taking the year 1890-91 asa 
fair example of the proportion of each export in each year, we 
have the following figures, Table VIII :— 


TasLte VIII.—L£xports from India, 1890-91. 



































1 2 3 4 
eae of Ports of Export 
Article, Value. Nuniberé ; at 
Taken. which Prices Taken. 
Rx. 
Lt To gee ae ey A ee 1,463,787 I Madras. 
BOtLOn AIA Wi pcsccst pss. 16,533,943 3 Bombay. 
PoE POOUS 2200. et _ 9,497,669 2 “ 

PING ct ci tions sis fabansnce bedi gn 9,261,814 2 1. Calcutta, 1. Bombay. 
PRLS Mertens Poe coe: 3,073,125 I Calcutta. 
MEP PADOlANIS “,.<eccres.seseesees. 300,733 I a: 
MOO Siig BA SOT CE ee. 12,773,628 2 2. Calcutta. 1. Rangoon. 
AT Sere Rete an ee nem 6,042,426 a 1. Bombay. 1. Kurrachee. 
Hides and skins................ 4,698,772 1 Calcutta. ; 
ALO AT Wiig Stearn anccsensare-s 7,602,010 2 +3 

PRO pore dccnaccane 2,481,962 I ris 
MOAR Nise Gee geudistc tens. 781,449 1 Me 
Oe ene ate Dae Ove aa 598,825 I 9 
BAA BIC GP ase ppese seep snd cer ceeca 380,062 ! is 
os Oe APNE tc NR 9,345,991 2 1. Calcutta. 1. Bombay... 
reply srg 10 anes ples aaa aan 561,093 I Calcutta. 

Pe MOL re Oy octet voce <.- 267,858 I 5 
Bpices Nas, rr ee hs.) 5 523,809 I Madras. 
Supa asi p etch) Ate 615,221 I Calcutta. 
I ae ae al a ~ §,504,293 a e 
EOE EE ORE RA aR 562,563 I Rangoon. 
VOCE STAW) pence ceoact.: 1,593,003 I Bombay. 

94,464,036 32 
EELS eile Alon eae See 5,763,312 
Grand Total ............ 100,227,348 





Adopting the same principle as that of Mr. Sauerbeck in his 
Gold Prices, the number of index numbers to be given to each 
article has been assigned as shown in Col. 3, giving an aggregate 
of thirty-two in all. The prices of each have then been taken at 
the ports named in Col. 4, and the result for the whole series of 
years is entered in Col. 12 of Table I. It will be noticed that the 
numbers indicate that export prices were on the whole fairly 
stable from 1871 to 1888, except in 1874, 1878, and 1879, the 
result of famine years, and that since 1888 there has been a 
tendency to a rise. 

But though these figures in some cases, though not in all, may 
be useful for external trade purposes, they are quite useless as an 
indication of silver prices in India. 
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15. The exports include coffee (1), opium (2), indigo (1), 
tea (2), representing Rx. 191 millions, with six index numbers out 
of thirty-two. These exports are grown almost exclusively for 
export purposes; they are very little used within the country, 
their price is solely dependent on the supply and demand in 
countries outside India, and they should be properly classed as 
articles regulated by gold prices only, and be included with those 
commodities and not with silver ones. This applies equally to 
opium, as the adjustments between India and China are made in 
England. Of the total production of opium between 1872 and 
1891, 94 per cent. was exported, and about the same proportion of 
indigo and tea. 

The exports also include raw jute (2), hides and skins (1), and 
_seeds (2), aggregating a value of. Rx..21,646,000,. all to. some 
extent monopolies as an item of export of India, but they also 
are produced. or prepared for export purposes, and their price has 
therefore to be fixed in accordance with the price in gold standard 
countries, which is regulated by the supply and demand of the 
commodity and of money (gold). The prices of both jute and 
‘seeds have risen since 1888, but their rise is due to the demand — 
_ having been in excess of the ‘supply, though as both are in limited 
use in India, silver has also played a small part in fixing the 
prices. 

The exports also include raw cotton (3), cotton goods (2), jute 
goods (1), and raw wool (1), aggregating a value cf Rx. 30,107,000. 
All these are in competition with gold standard countries, and the 
prices must be regulated accordingly, otherwise the export would 
cease. ‘The first three are in considerable use in the country, but 
the last but little used. The price of the manufactured goods has 
also been very materially reduced by improvements in machinery 
and in the skill of the native workmen, two points quite uncon- 
nected with the currency factor. 

Rice and wheat to the value of Rx. 18,800,000 are also 
included, the price of both of which have risen. 

The commodities named represent go per cent. of the exports, 
and it is needless to touch on the others. 

16. From these remarks it is evident that in discussing silver 
prices, coffee, opium, indigo, tea, and raw wool, representing 
.2t millions Rx., should be altogether omitted, whilst the other 

items, except rice and wheat, should receive only a minor place. 
‘The total exports represent only some g per cent. of the value of 
the production; and if we eliminate the five commodities named 
_above, the proportion is about 7 per cent. This shows of what 
little importance the exports are as compared with the internal 
trade of the country. If it cost each of the 250 millions of India 
Rs. 45 a month in 1892 to feed on precisely the same food as it 
cost Rs. 3 a month to feed on in 1871, it is of very little con- 
sequence to them whether the price of opium and tea, &c., which 
the vast bulk make no use of whatever, have fallen or not; : cia in 
dealing with silver prices it is evident that only such commodities 
should be considered as are bought and sold within the country 
and with the currency of the country, and are affected up or down 
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by the volume of that currency, and not by their demand in gold 
standard countries, where different conditions exist, and where 
their price is affected by other gold prices. 

17. It is apparently admitted by all that silver prices in the 
interior of India have risen, but it is argued that this rise is due 
to causes other than the conditions of the currency, mainly to the 
extension of railways. A study of the figures in the Journal of 
-March, 1897, will however show that the course of prices of the 
important food-gimins’ since 1871 has not differed much in places 
‘through which the railways ran in 1871 from places through 
which it has since been introduced, and from places through 
which it does not run to the present day. Indeed, in some cases 
the railway has had the effect of causing a smaller rise in price 
than in places through which it does not run. 

18. It is true that the rise of prices at the ports of export is 
_shown not to have been so great as in the interior, but in inquiring 
into the cause two points must be considered, first, the cost of 
‘transit from the place of production to the port ‘of export; second, 
the accuracy of the figures given at the port of export. 

As regards cost of transit, that of railway transit has been ina 
gradual course of decrease for the past twenty-five years; in 1871 
“100 maunds of wheat cost Rs. 78 to convey from Cawnpore to 
Calcutta, and in 1890 the cost was only Rs. 48. In 1871 the price 
“of 100 fatunds of wheat landed in Calcutta was Rs. 244, index 
‘number 100. If the selling price in Cawnpore had remained the 
same in 1890, it could have been landed in Calcutta for Rs. 214, 
index number 88, or a drop of 12 per cent. But as a matter of 
fact the price in Calcutta in 1890 was Rs. 300, index number 123, 
that is to say arise of 23 per cent., although the cost of transit 
had fallen 12 per cent., making the actual rise 35 per cent., which 
‘those who trust to export prices without inquiry put at 23 per 
cent. 

19. As regards the accuracy of the figures given at the ports, 
the Government blue book quotes the prices of wheat, for which 
the following index numbers are-given, at the places named. The 
-price of 1876, the first year in which the export trade in wheat 
fairly commenced, is taken as 100. Bombay is a port of export, 
and the remaining places are centres of the wheat trade. ahs 
railway ran through all the stations given in 1876 :— 





























TaBLeE [X, 

Stations. 1876. | 1881. | 1885. 1891. 1898. 
SOMDAY vo oiecsoses.0it. : 100 106 102 120 roe 
Jubbulpore .......0... 100 126 125 196 172 
PROT Nez, cance cs syimnde 100 128 110 176 149 
Marzapur ........<0s. 100 126 113 182 174 
SAW PUL ccs scecceneses: 100 114 104 160 149 

LOOP ULC racersssahiaracese 100 126 116 185 160 








These figures show how slight the variation in the stated price 
at Bombay has been compared with the prices at the five inland 
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centres. This would have been possible if the railway charges 
from the centres of trade to Bombay had varied sufficiently to 
account for the difference. But this has not been the case; and 
taking Jubbulpore, the nearest centre to Bombay, the prices 
compare as follows :— 


TABLE X.—100 Maunds of Wheat. 





1876. 1881. 1885. 1891. 1893. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Price 1M BOM DAY bots, faceesenes nscacse 344 364 351 412 409 
»  Jubbulpore plus rail 

TOSEPOMIDBY Spacers ence ste snesurs ap 257 “sl 355 318 


Profit by conveyance at 118 
Bombay (percentage) ........ 


107 110 a7 91 





The inference to be drawn from these figures is that the prices 
given in one or other of the two places are incorrect, and as the 
Jubbulpore prices agree generally in rise and fall with the other 
places in the interior, the figures of a few only of which have been 
given above, the presumption is that the Jubbulpore prices are 
correct. This is further borne out if we consider the prices of 
Bombay and Jubbulpore wheat landed in England. Unfortunately 
the Indian official blue book does not give the annual average 
wholesale prices of wheat, it gives only the January and July 
prices in Bombay. We must therefore take the retail prices for 
our comparison, which appear to be approximately nearly 20 per 
cent. in excess of the wholesale price, but on the other hand about 
5 per cent. should be added to cover packing, shipping, insurance, 
and middlemen charges, though these charges are less now than 
formerly. . 

On this basis we have the following figures for wholesale 
prices ;— 

TaBLE XI.—100 Maunds of Wheat. 





1876. 1881. 1885, 1891. | 1893, 


1. Price at Bombay sed es 
steamer to London........ 

2. Price at Jubbulpore plus 
rail to Bombay pst 27°6 
steamer to London....... 

3. Selling price of Indian : : . : ; 
wheat in English iar Baie 348 oe al 207 





Rupees have been converted into sterling at the average rate 
of the rupee at six months’ sight, during the months of May to 
August. From these figures it appears that except in 1876 it 
would not have paid to export wheat from Bombay, and indicates 
that the prices given there are not the true export prices. 

20. Wheat is an example of an export not sold at the port of 
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export, but if we inquire into tea, which is sold by auction in 
Calcutta, the published prices also appear inexplicable. In the 
Government blue book it is shown that the prices of Pekoe, 
Souchong, and Congou respectively fell 40, 30, and 33 per cent. 
between January, 1893, and January, 1894. About 96 per cent. 
of this tea is exported to Great Britain, ard a reference to 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s Gold Prices of Commodities shows that the 
average price of tea imported into Great Britain fell under 2 per 
cent. in 1894 as compared with 1893. This great difference speaks 
for itself, though it is possible that the mistake may be in the 
English, and not in the Indian figures. It may be added that the 
average price of the rupee was 14'75d. in January, 1893, and 
14°78d. in January, 1894, and exchange did not therefore account 
for the difference. 

It is quite certain, however, that tea, ike certain other articles 
of export, has fallen considerably in price since 1871, but the 
whole of this reduction does not necessarily represent a reduction 
in the real silver price of the commodity, because the transit 
charges from the place of production to the place where sold by 
auction have been gradually reduced to a very great extent, and if 
this condition was eliminated, 7.e., if he could see the price 
received less:the amount paid for transit, it would be found that 
tea has not fallen in price to as nearly a great an extent as appears 
on the surface. 

21. It must be remembered that the reduction in the price of 
transit is quite unconnected with currency considerations, and 
though a very important factor in the price of exports, it makes 
no difference whatever to prices in local markets, where the 
consumption is almost entirely of local production. 

These remarks having reference to wheat and tea are generally 
applicable to most other exports, though it is very evident that 
the exigencies of trade have in most cases prevented a smaller 
rise in prices of articles exported than of those not ordinarily 
sent out of the country in any quantity, and in some cases have 
actually caused a fall. 

22. On a consideration of the points put forward, the figures 
appear to show that silver prices solely under the influence of the 
currency of the country have risen to a greater extent than would 
appear from the general index numbers worked ont, and the 
inference to be derived from a study of the whole question is, that 
silver has depreciated in India considerably more than gold has 
appreciated in gold standard countries. 


VI.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Fenn on the Funds. Sixteenth edition. 578 pp. 8vo. 15s. 
Effingham Wilson, 1898. 

In the new edition of this well-known and highly esteemed 
work of reference, the new editor, Mr. 8. F. Van Oss, has, as he 
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states in his introduction, done little beyond bringing the work up 
to date. Some omissions have been made, among which may be 
specially mentioned the rules of the London Stock Exchange. 
We agree with the editor that the greater bulk which the book 
would necessarily have were they again included, would be a 
disadvantage not compensated by the convenience of having them 
here. They can be more conveniently consulted separately from 
the matter properly belonging to Fenn on the Funds. 

The editor makes some very pertinent remarks in his intro- 
duction on the growth of National Debts. Such reflections are 
eminently appropriate in connection with the facts with which 
the pages of the book are filled. The lack of sufficient restraint 
on States tempted to become defaulters, the neglect of making 
regular and adequate provision for redemption of debt in the yast 
-majority of instances, the temptation afforded by ease of borrowing 
to States which have before them vast schemes of industrial 
development, and the easing of the burden of war resulting 
from the practice of borrowing and leaving it to future gene- 
-rations to repay the loan:—to name these subjects is to indicate 
what serious questions are bound up with the subject of National 
‘Debts, andthe editor has done well to direct attention to them. 
He rightly thinks they deserve fuller treatment than his intro- 
_ duction permitted. ie 


Customs Tarifis of the United Kingdom from 1800-97. [C-8706. | 
7s. 0G, hous: 

In a bulky volume of some 900 folio pages, Mr. Pittar has 
-provided a history of the customs tariffs of the United Kingdom 
during the present century. He has done more, for he has given an 
outline of the history as far back as 1660, and has, in some matters, 
included information of important particulars of much earlier date. 
Tabular information, besides such as relates to many of the details, 
-is also given in regard to the yield of customs revenue and the 
_values (official, or other, according to the mode of compiling the 
record) of imports and exports; the latter two items from 1699, 
the former fon 1692. On the other hand, bulky as is the volume 
now issued, it has been judged best to give, for dates between 1800 
and 1823, only abstracts of the tariffs for a few particular dates. 
Such an exhaustive record for Great Britain, and also for Ireland, 
as is actually given for later dates would, if given for this period, 
have involved the preparation of at least as large an additional 
volume as that in which so much valuable information is now 
issued. In about 40 pages of introduction Mr. Pittar gives an 
abstract of the most important features of the customs duties since 
16€0, and, in the course of the record, takes opportunity to point 
out the extremely complicated condition of affairs which existed 
before Pitt’s measure of consolidation in 1787. The number and 
variety of different payments due on one and the same consign- 
ment of goods made it impossible for any but a skilful expert—in 
practice, the custom house officer—to determine what was payable. 
‘A renewed growth of complications during the war period at the 
end of the century made what was still complex, despite the 
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consolidation, again very confused, and repeated measures of con- 
_solidation were necessary to remedy the evil. The extent of the 
_ contrast between the present and former times is indicated by the 
fact that the tariffs of the last ten years are given in 8 pages, 
_ while those of the two years 1823-24 and 1824-25 require 118 
pages, the tariffs of these years being simple in comparison with 
earlier tariffs. 

One point of very special interest dealt with in the introduction 
_ is the restraints placed upon Irish trade in general, and with the 
. United Kingdom in particular. Even the general outline of the 
methods employed to strangle Irish industry where it threatened 
to compete with that of England is by no means widely known, 
_ and it deserves very careful attention. 

A- synopsis of the older laws relating to importation, ex- 
portation, and the regulation of the customs, is given in an 
. appendix; and an index of articles now, and formerly, subject to 
. duty shows the dates when the various duties ceased to be levied 
in the case of all not now dutiable. 


; Die Statistik der Edelmetalle. By Ernst Biedermann. 84 pp. 
Ato. Berlin: Wilhelm Ernst und Sohn, 1898. 

The purpose of. the author appears to be twofold, on the one 
hand to gather together such facts as may serve to supplement 
Soetbeer’s well-known “ Materialien,” by adding figures for the 
_ ten years 1886-95 to those which Soetbeer had supplied for nearly 
_ four centuries preceding this period. In this part of the work the 
figures of the best authorities are quoted, and opportunity is 

afforded for comparing their results when these show differences 
_of importance. The ground has been covered before, but there is 
a convenience in having the results gathered together in a form 
_ handy for reference. The three coloured diagrams which set 
_forth the facts given tabularly in the volume are somewhat 
crowded, and in consequence can hardly succeed in enabling the 
general results of the tables to be quickly and clearly grasped. 
Some points stand out clearly, but not nearly all which are 
represented. . 3 3 

In addition to a compilation of statistics of the precious metals, 
the volume contains a discussion of the bearing of these statistics 
_ on the question of a proper basis of valuation. The views of 
the adherents of the gold standard and of those who advocate 
the adoption of bimetallism by international agreement are 
' briefly set forth. This part of the volume may be interesting, but 
there has been abundant opportunity to tire of such expositions, 
no matter from which side they proceed or to which side they 
lean. Fortunately the arrangement of the statistical material 
occupies four-fifths of the volume. 

According to the figures in these tables [Tabelle IVa, p. 23], 
approximately nine-tenths of the gold produced in the ten years 
_ 1886-95 has been accounted for in coinages, even after deducting 
from coinages the amount of recoinages, and similarly two-thirds of 
the silver production is represented by new coinage, the monetary 
value of each of these amounts of new coinage being about 
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250 millions sterling. In another table (p. 63) an estimate of 
the division of the production assigns some 45 per cent. of the gold 
produced in the ten years to non-monetary uses, and rather over 
one-half of the silver. The fact of minting clearly does not 
definitely assign the meta] to monetary use, if this estimate may 
be presumed to be even roughly accurate, and this is lost sight 
of by some controversialists. It is also worthy of note that, com- 
paring the first five with the second five years of the period 
specially dealt with, while the gold production increased by 
46 per cent., the amount estimated as devoted to non-monetary 
uses fell off to about three-fifths in the second half of what it was 
in the first half of the ten years. Thisis cf course capable of two 
opposite interpretations; we merely note the fact as being the 
result of a careful estimate. : 

Bevilkerungslehre und Bevilkerungspolittk. By Arthur Freiherr 
von Fircks. 492 pp. 8vo. 13°50 marks. Leipzig: C. L. Hirsch- 
feld, 1898. 

We have previously noticed one of the volumes of the late 
Dr. Kuno Frankenstein’s series Hand- und Lehrbuch der Staats- 
wissenschaften, of which the general editor himself was the author. 
The series is continued under a successor in the editorship, and 
Freiherr von Fircks’s volume on “ Population” is the latest to 
appear. So far as concerns the part dealing with demographic 
statistics, the treatment is fairly complete. In many places the 
comparative statistics which one expects in a work of this 
character are curiously lacking, and this without obvious reason, 
as the omissions are not systematic. Some instructive discussions 
of difficulties attending enumerations under special heads are 
included, and one further feature is an examination in some detail 
of the 1895 Occupation Census of Germany. Among other points 
arising in connection with the statistics dealt with, a brief dis- 
cussion on the determination of sex will supply a few facts of 
interest to some, in view of the attention recently turned to this 
question. 

In the second part of the volume some questions of practical 
politics arising out of matters treated statistically in previous 
pages come up for discussion. Some gloomy forebodings are 
suggested by calculations of how great the population of the 
principal States of the world will be by 1950, if they increase 
meanwhile as rapidly as they have done for the past quarter of a 
century. It does not appear that much is gained by such artificial 
elaboration. Populations are growing, and growing fast, and the 
seriousness of the problems presented is not decreased even if the 
rate of growth of numbers be a diminishing one. Naturally the 
question of emigration and of colonial policy arises. It would 
appear desirable, however, to base a policy on grounds less doubtful 
than those covered by the statement that “the United States of 
America, the British Empire, and the Russian Empire close their 
markets more and more against the importation of foreign 
products, and other countries will soon follow in their train.” The 
most important part of the British Empire does not act as here 
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described, and to assume that protective tendencies will triumph 
more and more seems hasty, though present appearances seem to 
favour that conclusion: the contrary conclusion has been drawn 
from the same facts. In any case the statement is wanting in 
accuracy, and contains a doubtful prophecy attached to a defective 
description of the actual situation. 

An extensive bibliography of nearly 100 pages is a valuable 
feature of the book. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kincpoum— 

Economic Journal. March, 1898—After seven years: The 
Council. Protection for manufactures in new countries: Sir 
Rh. Giffen. The Ausgleich between Austria and Hungary: 
His Hexcellency A. Matlekovits. Lessons from Ruskin: C. 8S. 
Devas. Distribution and Exchange: Prof. A. Marshall. The 
Dispute in the engineering trade: H. Aves. The policy of 
the engineers: I’. W. Hirsi. The proclamation of 1717 and 
the rating of the guinea: H. Cannan. 

Heonomic Review. April, 1898—The New Trades Combination 
Movement: H. J. Smith. Our Foreign Trade-Rivals: A. W. 
Flux. The State in relation to Education: J. C. Medd. 
Over-saving and the Unemployed: F. C. Channing. 


UNITED STATES— 

American Statistical Association Publications. March, 1898— 
Obstacles to accurate statistics: J. H. Blodgeti. Uniformity 
in census returns: Dr. J. de Kérési. Cost of production of 
corn and oats in Illinois in 1896: N. A. Weston. Athletics 
and Scholarship. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science— 
March—Sociology applied to politics: F. Sigel. Politicai and 

municipal legislation in 1897: H. D. Durand. Proposed 
- reforms of the monetary system: J. EF’. Johnson. 

May—The Municipality and the gas supply: L. S. Rowe, 
Causes affecting railway rates and fares: W. #. Weyl. 
Journal of Political Economy. March, 1898—Value of the 

“Greenbacks”’ during the Civil War: W. C. Mitchell. 
Economic situation in Japan: B. Moses. Beginnings of 
financial independence of the United States: W. P. Sterns. 
Deposit-reserve system of the National-bank law: H. S. 

Meade. Census statistics of Unemployment: H. DL. Bliss. 

Politicai Science Quarterly. March, 1898—Gold Monometallism 
in Japan: J. Soyeda. Capitalism on Trial in Russia: N. I. 
Stone. Discount Rates in the United States: R. M. Brecken- 
ridge. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. April, 1898—The French 
Canadians in New England: W. MacDonald. The Bank-note 
system of Switzerland: A. Sandoz. The objects and methods 
of currency reform in the United States: Ff. M. Taylor. 
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Unitep States— Contd. 
Yale Review. May, 1898—Ancient and modern Hindu Gilds: 
EH. W. Hopkins. Bank clearings, interest rates and politics: 
O. H. Curtis. Two plans for currency reform: A. L. Ripley. 
The concentration of industry in the United States: W. F. 
Willoughby. City Farm Training Schools. The Scope and 
‘Method of the Twelfth Census. : 


FRANCE— 

Annales del’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 1898— 

- March—I/affaire des métaux (Novembre, 1887—Mars, 1889). 
Les conflits de lois en matiére de nationalité et leurs solu- 
tions: Rostworowsk’. L’ouvrier aux Etats-Unis: A. Viallate. — 

~ May—ULa question monétaire aux Etats-Unis: A. Viallate. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1898— 

March—ULa statistique des tramways: M. Schelle. les 
syndicats professionnels: Ff. de Flaix. Le papier-monnaie 
dans le département de Lot-et-Garonne de 1791 a 1795: 
L. Salefranque. Recensement de la population du Mexique: 
V. Miquel. 

Aprii—Le mouvement des contrats de transports en France 
de 1863 A 1896, d’aprés les produits de l’impdét du timbre: 
L. Salefranque. Le developpement économique del’ Allemagne 
contemporaine, d’aprés un ouvrage récent: P. Meuriot. 

May—Ua gémellité selon lage de la mére et le rang chrono- 
logique de l’accouchement: Dr. J. Bertillon. La diminution — 
de la criminalité en France: H. Yvernés. ~-Les migrations 
internes dans l’empire allemand de 189041895: P. Meuriot. 
Les émissions et remboursements en 1897 d’obligations de 
chemins de fer: A. N eymarck. 

June—Le commerce comparé de la France pendant les 
périodes 1887-91 et 1892-96: Y. Guyot. Quelques exemples 
de distribution des salaires: LD. March (to be continued). 
Chronique de statistique sur les questions ouvriéres et les 
assurances sur la vie: M. Bellom. 

Journal des Economistes, 1898— 

March—ULes bourses financiéres d’Anvers et de Lyon ¢ au xvie 
siécle: H. Castelot.. Les habitations 4 bon marché: WM. 
Rouzel. Lrégalité des citoyens devant la loi: Hubert- 

_ Valleroux. Une nouvelle institution agricole: A. de Malarce. 

April—La bourse et les réformes du marché financier: M., 
Zablet. ia genése du Capitalisme: M. Rouxel. Les 
victoires du protectionnisme et les succés du libre-échange. 

May—Une dynastie d’économistes: G. Michel. Le mouve- 
ment agricole: L. Grandeau. 

La Réforme “Sociale. Nos.— 

50—LHtudes fiscales—Les droits de succession.—L’ impot sur 
le revenu: M. de Sablemont. Un fondateur méconnu de la 
science économique au xviii® siécle.-—Vincent de Gournay : 
A. des Cilleuls. Quelques réformes legislatives en matiére 
de puissance paternelle: H. Taudiére. Les questions agraires 
en Hongrie: G. Blondel. 
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France—Contd. 
La Réforme Sociale. Nos.—Contd. 

51—Htudes fiscalee—Les impdts contre les congrégations et 
les associations religieuses: M. de Sablemont. Les mceurs 
provencales a la fin du moyen age: A. Babeau. les 
populations rurales de Allemagne et la crise agraire: 
H. Dubois. 

52—La criminalité de la jeunesse: H. Joly. le travail du 
dimanche en Belgique.— II. Des causes du travail du 
dimanche: A. Julin. 

o3—L’Association des tonneliers de Morlaix: H. Brelay. 
Une enquéte en matiére de successions territoriales dans les 
campagnes frangaises. 

54—Htudes fiscales—La réforme fiscale dans ses rapports avec 
la Réforme Sociale: M. de Sablemont. Le régime de la 
petite industrie et l’apprentissage en Allemagne suivant la 
loi du 26 Juillet, 1897: V. Brants (continued in No. 56). 

00 —Les lois de la Démocratie: G. Alix. Les sociétés ouvriéres 
de production: H. Brelay. Les accidents du travail et la 
garantie de ’indemnité: HH. Cheysson. 

56.—Des causes réelles du développement industriel et colonial 
de l’Angleterre: V. Guérin. 

57—Les People’s Palace et les Polytechnics de Londres: 

O. Pyfferoen. Lrévolution’ de Vidée criminaliste aux xix® 

siécle et ses conséquences: C. de Mazlly (to be continued). 
Revue d’ Economie Politique, 1898— 

January—Des progrés de lagriculture francaise dans la 
seconde moitié du xviil® siécle: H. Levasseur. La situation 
agraire en Roumanie: V. J. Radu. 

February—De la réglementation des marchés 4 terme sur les 
céréales: A. Paisant. Théorie du crédit: L. Walras. De 
la spéculation internationale sur les marchandises et les 
fonds publics: Ch. W..Smith (continued in May). 

March—Analyse économique de la participation aux bénéfices: 
Vaaxveiler (concluded in April). la caisse d’épargne postale 
de Vienne et le comptabilisme social: L. Watras. | 

April—Les Sociétés co-opératives en gros d’Angleterre et 

d’Ecosse: A. S. Levetus. L’émigration anglaise. Son 
assistance par les Associations privées et le Bureau des 

. informations pour les émigrants: BR. Dalla Volta. 

May —Essai sur les variations du Taux de l’Escompte: 
FE. Nittt. 


GeRMany— 

Archiv fiir Soziale Glesetzgebung und Statistik. Band an, 1898— 
Heft 2—Zur Revision der deutschen Seemannsordnung: Dr. 

B. Nocht. Zur Geschichte der Ziindhdlzchenfrage in der 
Schweiz und zur Beurteilung der neuen Gesetzvorlage: Dr. 

F. Erismann. Das Sweatingsystem in den Vereinigten 
Staaten: Florence Kelly. Die dinische Arkeiterversicherang, 
insbesondere das Unfallversicherungsgesetz vom 7 Januar, 
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GrERMany— Contd. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Band xii—Contd. 

Hefte 3 und 4——Die Enquéte tiber Zustinde der Arbeit im 
Hamburger Hafen: Dr. F. Ténmies.. Die Verstaatlichung 
der schweizerischen Hisenbahnen: 7’. Curti. Die Gesetzge- 
bung New-Seelands tiber Fabriken, Laden und Dienstboten : 
Hon. W. P. Reeves. Die gesetzliche Regelung der Kinder- 
arbeit im Staate Illinois: Florence Kelly. 

Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, §c., 1898— 

Heft 2— Die wirtschaftliche Lage Russlands. Die In- 
dustrie: Dr. CO. Ballod. Die internationale Organisation 
der Buchdrucker: W. Kulemann. Die landwirtschaftliche 
Verwaltung in Bayern (1870-97): Dr. F. Englert. Die 
Entwickelung des Armenwesens in England seit dem Jahre 
1885: P. F. Aschrott. Die Reform der direkten Steuern 
in Osterreich: Dr. F. Fretherr v. Myrbach (continued 
in Heft 3) Die Selbsterhaltung der socialen Gruppe: 
G. Simmel. Die englische Fabrikgesetzgebung: Helene 
Simon. Zur Statistik der Innungsmeister unter den 
deutschen Handwerkern: RR. Grdtzer. Hrwiderung hierauf: 
P. Voigt. Die deutschen Innungen: P. Voigt. Zur 
Vorgeschichte der deutschen Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung : 
FE. Hitze. : 

Heft 3—Staatenbund und Bundesstaat: K. von Stengel. Uber 
Privatversicherungswesen: H. v. W. Das Wahlrecht der 
preussischen Handelskammern nach der Novelle vom 
19 August 1897: Dr. Reitz. Die Bedeutung der Landwirt- 
schaft und der Industrie in Deutschland: C. Ballod. Die 
Arbeiterverhaltnisse im Hafen zu Hamburg: H. Francke. 
Bericht tiber die 17 Jahresversammlung des deutschen 
Vereins fiir Armenpflege und Wohlthatigkeit: H. Minster- 
berg. Die Entwickelung des deutschen Notenwesens unter 
dem Bankgesetz von 1875: K. Helfferich. Aussergewohn- 
liche Unglicksfalle: B. Breslauer. 

. Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1898— 

Heft 3—Ueber frihzeitige Heiraten, deren Vorziige und 
Nachteile: Fr. Prinzing. Die wirtschaftl. Gesetzgebung d. 
deutschen Bundesstaaten im Jahre 1897: G. Maas. Ein 
ungarischer Feldarbeitergesetzentwurf: J. Bunzel. Die 
Brotpreise in Berlin im Jahre 1897: H. Hirschberg. 

Heft 4—Die innere Kolonisation und die Kolonisationspolitik 
Russlands nach der Bauernbefreiung: A. Kaufmann. Die 
Reform der Arbeiter- Unfall-Entschadigung in England: 
CO. H. P. Inhiilsen. Der Entwurf eines Unfallversicherungs- 
gesetzes in den Niederlanden: P. Falkenburg. 

Heft 5—Die Wechselbriefe Konig Ludwigs des Heiligen 
von seinem ersten Kreuzzuge und ihre Rolle auf dem 
Geldmarkte von Genua: <A. Schaube. Eine inter- 
nationale genossenschaftliche Statistik: H. W. Wolff. 
Kine Untersuchung tiber den Unterschied der Mili- 
tartauglichkeit lindlicher und stadtischer Bevolkerung : 
Bindewald. 
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Germany—Condd. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 2, 1898 
—Die Produktion der Bergwerke, Salinen und Hiitten 
wahrend des Jahres 1897. Zur Statistik der Krankenver- 
sicherung (1896 und 1891-96). Verkehr im Kaiser Wilhelm- 
Kanal wahrend 1897-98. Zur Volkszéhlung 1895. Flachen- 
inhalt der Staaten und Landestheile. Bevdlkerung in Stadt 
und Land. Zur Produktions-Statistik. 

Zeitschrift fir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, 1898— 

Hefte 1 und 2—Die Kaufkraft der Rupie. Hin Beitrag zum 
Kampfe um die Wahrung: Dr. P. Arndt. Die Gewinn- 
beteiligung, ihr Hinfluss auf den Unternehmergewinn und 
auf die Beziehungen zwischen Arbeiter und Arbeitgeber: 
Dr. R. Hinhauser. . 

Heft 83—Die Aufgaben des Deutschen Reiches gegenitiber der 
Seefischerei: A. Diz. Zum Kartellwesen und zur Kartell- 
Politik. I. Zum Kartellwesen: Dr. A. Schéffle. Der 
Uebergang von der Hrtrags- zur Hinkommenbesteuerung aus 
Anlass zur Wirttembergischen Steuer-Reform: Dr. F. 
Schmid. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1898—- 

January—Ernte-Ergebnisse der wichtigsten Kornerfriichte 
im Jahre 1897. Die vi Session des internationalen 
statistischen Instituts in St. Petersburg. 

February and March Heft—Das sociale Connubium in den 
Osterreichischen Stadten: K. T. v. Inama-Sternegg. Die 
Sterblichkeit in den grdsseren Stidten Oesterreichs im 
Jahre 1897: Bratassevic. 


ITraLyY— 

Giornale degli Hconomisti, 1898— 

May—Ksame critico dei principii teorici della cooperazione : 
M. Pantaleonit. Una lotta operaia epica: lo sciopero dei 
meccanici inglesi: Dalla Volta. | 

June—Gli Italiani a Chicago: dA. Bertolini. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. March, 1898—Le combinazioni 
simpatiche in demografia: R. Benini. Definizione e classifi- 
cazione della sociologia e delle scienze sociali: R. de la 
Grasserie. La schiavitu e la questione dei neri negli Stati 
Uniti: A. Bosco. 


Rvussia— 

Bulletin Russe de Sacre jfinanciére. 1898. Nos. 1—3. 
Production de lor en Russie. Production du cuivre en 
Russie (65 années). Répartition geographique de la pro- 
duction de l’or pendant les 2 dern. années. Classement, par 
ordre d’importauce, des 344 raisons sociales qui produisent 
une valeur annuelle de plus de 5,000 francs. 
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SwITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1898— 

Lief. 2—Protokoll der Jahres- Versammlung des Verbandes 
schweizerischer amtlicher Statistiker und der schweizer- 
ischen statistischen Gesellschaft, 1897, in Basel. Protokoll 
der Jahressitzung der schweizerischen statistischen Gesells- 
chaft. De la connexion qui existe entre les “ états 
psychiques” et les conditions météorologiquées générales 
du milieu: Dr. A. Mercier. Was Statistik ist: 0. 
Miihlemann. _ 

Lief. 3—Les caisses d’épargne de la Suisse en 1896: G. Fatio. 

Inef. 4—Die Effektenspekulation unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Hrgebnisse der deutschen Boérsenenquete : 
Dr. H. Bachmann. Die Silberentwertung und ihre Be- 
deutung fiir die Volkswirtschaft der Gegenwart, zumal fiir 
die Schweiz: J. Steiger. Weinproduktion der Welt. 


VIl.— Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1898, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (ce) United Kingdom 
and tts Divisions; (d) Authors, de.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, dc. (British). 


Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries. 

Argentine Republic— : 

Antecedentes administrativos de Correos y Telegrafos : 

1895-96. Maps and diagrams. 870. .....ccsessercseeens Mr. J. Scott Keltie 

Commerce extérieur argentin. Année 1898. No. 97 ae cepaeeata! ma 
Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional pat 

(Current numbers). 7Xi4ss. etnemescnn tetera ere drta an The Department 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal] The Municipal Sta- 

Statistics.. (Current numbers) .......0.:..:.sseresssssoeescesress tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary— 

Arbeitseinstellungen und Aussperrungen im Gewerbe- | 
betriebe in Osterreich wahrend 1896. 8vo. ........... 

Arbeitsvermittlung in Osterreich. 4to. 1898............ 

“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo0.  ........... J 

Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- {| The Central Statisti- 


The Statistical De- 
partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 


. orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets ......ssssseesceeeeee cal Commission 
Bewegung der Bevélkerung im Jahre 1895 ................ 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 870. cscs The Statistical De- 
' Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den partment, Minis- 
auswartigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current try of Commerce 
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ents By whom Presented 
onations, (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspfiege, 1894.) 

Ergebnisse des Concursverfahrens, 1894:..........sse0ee The Central Statisti- 
Sparcassen. Statistik der, fiir 1895.0... csccsesessssesees cal Commission 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ . 

Bohemia. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureau] The Statistical’ Bu- 
des Landesculturrathes, fiir das Jahr 1896-97. reau 
Vienna— 
Armenpflege im Wiener Armenbezirke. 8vo. 1888) 
Statistik der Wahlen fiir den Gemeinderath . . . in | Th j 
e Registrar-Gene- 


PSGL-SOl a SV Ouse LSSO 2. sttectaccecsvoesawoscsgesccatyoerioneds ives! Pr Pe Roland 
Wohn-Verhiltnisse in Wien. Ergebnisse der Volks- | *~” °° “782” 
zablung, 31 Dec. 1890. 8vo0. 1893  ....cececoses 2 
Briinn— 


Statistischer Wochenbericht... der Landeshaupt- 
stadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) ............ 
Summarischer Bericht der Handels- und Gewerbe- | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
kammer in Briinn wiahrend 1897.  8V0. ..........e see son, K.C.M.G. 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de Th =~ 
; e Municipal Sta- 


\ The Burgomaster 


la ville et communes-faubourgs. (Current num- Amc 
bers) tistical Bureau 


Belgium— 

Bulletin de la Commission Centrale da Statistique. 
Tome xvii, années 1890-96. (Contents): Table és) 
mortalité ou de survie: MM. Leclerc. Mouvement 

- de la population en 1890. Salaires et budgets | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
onvriers: MM. Nicolai. Bulletins de statistique} son, K.C.M.G., 
démographique et médicale (with separate album*) : O.B. 
Dr. Janssens.) Diagrams, 4to. 1897 wise 

*Album de Statistique Graphique, Démographie et | 
Hygiéne de Bruxelles. 4t0. 1897.0.........csscsseres sees J 

Chemins de Fer, Postes, Télégraphes, Téléphones et 
Marine. Compte rendu des opérations pends | Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
DS MO INST OMe oe a ceca scoaannis aéddesoccdeed salts conanssrssnonipoes 

Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui 
concerne tes principales Prati ee Bulletin wer Acie ie 


mensuel du. (Current numbers.)  Ait0. ....scseseeee 
Mines de Belgique. Annales des, Année 1898.) The Administration 
Tome ii, livraison 2. Plates, Awdiete: eed of Mines 


Travail de nuit des ouvridres ‘de Vindustrie dans les | 
pays étrangers. (France, Suisse, Grande-Bretagne, | 
Autriche, Allemagne). Rapport, SvavMilS9Se mas: 

Travail. Projet de loi sur le contrat de Travail. Fol. | 
1898. (Chambre des Représentants, Wo. /6)a dues t The Belgian Labour 

Travail. Projet de loi sur la réparation des dommages Department 
résultant des accidents du travail. Fol. 1898. 
(Chambre des Représentants, No. 151) wesc 

Travail. Revue du Travail publiée pie VOffice du. 
(Current monthly numbers.) 870.0. secs 

Brussels— 

Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques \ 
des Causes de Décés. 36° année, diagrams ........ 

Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de statis- +} Dr. E. Janssens 
tique démographique et sanitaire. (Current num- 
PODS )'ss.c rose ca tounetbeaeetetiadontuesbemctrens es sacrasecsyich se a Sete 
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Donations—Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
_ Donations. (when not purchased). 
\ 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Bulgaria— 

Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix 
moyens dans les principales villes. (Current monthly 
NUM DEVS) Ai. CWO Ser) hnaee Moet eeetaclaece nate dec aes 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 


China— 
Customs Gazette. Oct.—Dec., 1897 ..ecceccssscecsseeceseees 
Lighthouses, light-vessels, &c. List for 1898. Maps| Sir Robert Hart, 





Medical Reports for half-years ending 30th Sept., 1896, Bart., G.C.MLG. 
and. olst iar., 1007. al lates cy...<.0\-nsmessesseceientten 


Denmark— 
Communications de Statistique. 4° Série. Tome 2.) 
(1, Subventions 4 la vieillesse en 1895 et 1896. 2, | 
Prix des Oéréales en 1897. 3, Récoltes en Dane- peek Royal Danish 
mark, 1875-96. 4, Importation et exportation { 
en 1897. 5, Industries du Danemark, &c.). 8vo. | 


DBOS. se isancnsenosav enone dezahlcendhcaenaees rate tas etnadeMiamennateeieevatees? J 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1898. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
DOTS) esade ccteeestess LapunkrevavesGieustusee italia saimencetan coacamn Stoic Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current | The Director-Gene- 
Tiina bers) adie cchi sive rabsAe nek ete ae yc ren ral of Customs 
Finances. Compte général du Gouvernement Beyptien Sir Eloi M’ Palmer, 
pote TExercice 1897:0 Mol, wen at Ae ade, enon K.OMG 
Statistical Returns, 1881-97. Diagrams. 8vo............. dak eae 
Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de l’Adminis- | The Health Depart- 
tration des Services. (Current numbers) 0... sess ment 


Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. 3° Série, No. 8. sake THe En ceiits 


13897 Hor la tess V0... Ae envbaneteact snetectoeeacden coisa Siebeee ame 
France— 

Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de 1’. Année] The Ministry of Agri- 
1898.>7 (Current ‘nium bers), qi-2..eeer ea eens ae eee culture 

Budget Général de l’Exercice 1898. 13 parts, 4to. | wy J. Scott Keltie 
TSO7 nace Tact Liaisnihchvaion eae Censeaun eis oeetaes te Re EAN oe 

Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des,au 31 Dec.,| The Ministry of 
1896. ~ Documents, principatix caves eee tee Public Works 

Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. | Purchas éd 
(Current monthly numbers) ........seceecescesceessseesessersaes 


Commerce de la France avec ses Colonies et les 
puissances étrangéres pendant 1895. Tableau > Mr. J. Scott Keltie 


genoraldu, da. Ato mec cdo dae ee Meee 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique etde| The Ministry of 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) Finance 

Travail. Bulletin de ?Office du. (Current monthly ) 


HUMbEers)) OVO Maes cesar ee meee 
Travail. Associations ouvriéres de production. 8vo. Tie Rraneh Gabor 
LB OT), ics cork ieee lon oak Saas coven cve eae Oe en rae 
Travail. Salaires et durée du Travail dans 1’Industrie 
francaise. Tome iv, Resultats généraux et Album 
graphique. 2 Vols., 8V0. L897Z...0sessecerees sseidecedaeasaunrs J 


Department 





Statistical Bureau ~ 
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Donations —- Contd. 





P By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Martinique. Annuaire dela Martinique. Année 1896. 


REE E Pia 1 lh sorts s MeN [tele men es mete eAn Coe ee £2) ina onion ‘ 
Saint Pierre et Miquelon. Annuaire des Isles pour pit. }..Soott Kelas 
PONE 58 ste os careseetresicchann ebeuremn Ws ec vdn onset ot Loceasue tnd 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de 1’Industrie, et de la 
Banque, publié sous la direction de Yves Guyot et + Purchased 
Ae oielovibh ced aye & Ue GVO. cin ipclavoneverenienenntevacvays 


Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) u 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)............ - 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly 


PRAT OREN ete Sees AR LAE, SEI, 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ..........scccsceescsssoees se 
- Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current numbers) 3 
Revue d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly 
SUA NG go Beate ks a ee rerel Ate a RUN an: RA A Ne Rv gealnee oon Ee Reine A 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current numbers) . 


Revue de Statistique. Recueil hebdomadaire de 
documents économiques, commerciaux, instil The Publisher 
_ agricoles. (Current numbers.) 8vo. Paris, 1898 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. (Current The Institut; 
e Institution 


PE UROSTGEW 00. Ui cakes erg op ery SNe Tes aes tee erento 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... % 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Current The Societ 
POW EN era ers) Scssiset os. .cehoratareeemneecatcdtidentedd cones ond eiehge gs 


L’affaire Dreyfus. Le procés Zola ...1898. Compte- 
rendu sténographique “in extenso” et documents > M. Yves Guyot 


eniiexes. civols., SvO... Parity ISOS... cecstssdendocwieess 
Germany— 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv. Jan.—Dec., 1897. 12 
PRE SUG crus tosee darth ann scorenceSeccstnecvbacsovrcasennetossivsnsacssonveasssy Mr. J. Scott Keltie 


Gewerblichen Betriebszihlung, 14 Juni, 18995. ) 
Hauptergebnisse der, (Erginzung zum Heft 1 der | 
Vierteljahrshefte, 1898.) 4to....... iguieonmanneneeta canons 

Handel, Auswirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 
Jahre 1896. Theil 1. Darstellung nach Waaren- 

irae a ESOS.) AO cgscccuets cons «atuatoneorterran-ceshattentacss : : 

Harcel aes deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- + ee nepal Statis- 
weise tiber den auswartigen. (Current numbers) .... Bear eons 

Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1896. Abth. 2. | 





Seeverkehr in deutschen Hafenplitzen. Seereisen 

montseler:S clutie: aide k.i.55:. eles re ea 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

Jabreang 1893.0 Heft 2c 4totpee esti imesrs.tavedeeesss ¥' 
Prussia— 


Grundeigenthum und Gebidude auf Grund der) 
Materialien der Gebaudesteuerrevision vom Jahre 
1893. Theil 2, Die Gebaéude. Maps, fol. ............ 

Das konigliche statistische Bureau wihrend der } 
Jahre 1885 bis 1896. Von EH. Blenck. 8vo......... 

Zeitschrift der K. Preussischen Statistischen Bureaus, 
Vierteljahrsheft 3 und 4, 1897........ Pedra ee J) 


The Royal Prussian 
Statistical Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. é 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen 1 The Statistical Bu- 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1893. Hefte 1 und 2. ............ reau of Saxony 
Wurttemburg. Wirttembergische Jahrbiicher ftir 
Statistik und Landeskunde. Jahrgang 1895-96. > Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
ZU VOUE, A Fks IV Oa tec ste cacrseteentesessuee tronenaventamast Vos taguaceont tees 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und The 


Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly num- Municipal Sta- 


tistical Bureau 


DOPE) oivnaciosasincesivetenesattancmstebaponaitage rs ae aaaio amare meee 
pers Wochen- und Monats-Berichte des ae 
tischen Amtes der Stadt. (Current numbers) ........ "2 
Frankfort— 
Civilstand. Tabellarische Uebersichten betreffend 
den, der Stadt im Jabre 1897 .... i. scssescscssensoesceees ? 
Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. (Current | The Chamber of 
NUMDELS):}-0 ins yoskas snsenced oaclvanesstdenoas «eee eae ea Commerce 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts | The Municipal Sta- 
der Stadt. (Current numbers)......-...scossessseerssereeeees tistical Bureau 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. . 
Band xii, Hefte 3 und 4. 1898 sscseccssesesssesssseseseees } ee a 

Handwéorterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Zweiter 
Supplementband. La. 8v0.) 1897 wo... cessscecsesssesessees aa 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- . 
wirtschaft. Hefte 2 und 3, 1898.............ccccsscsessecesees Phe oTOE 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. The Pupiatice 
(Current moythly numbers) \).. Lacie tesa eee. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. Hefte 
1—4, 1897..> Hette 1-851 898eiae ak obese 4 

Zeitschrift ftir Socialwissenschaft. Jahrgang ii. 
Hefte 4 mnd 5. 8¥0., 18985. .u: eek caer ans } go og ee} 


Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays 
étrangers.- ~ { Current NUM DEES) ob hanmrenterecuacre seeders The Statistical Bu- 
Commerce de la Gréce avec les Pays étrangers pendant reau 
LEDG6 2 ALG. atieags teva ees Bees SEI een ne: 


Italy— 
Annali di Statistica. Atti della commissione per la ) 
Statistica giudiziaria civile e penale. Sessione del 


DMagrio, L807. Sve cael etc. cde Retin eae 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) «0... 
Cause di Morte. Statistica dell’ anno 1896. 8vo. ....! The Director-Gene- 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Espor- r ral of Statistics 
eee Statistica del. (Current monthly num- 
[tb g Sehr oR COMER Hy RMA EME rege Ae es eS. oy 2 
Elenco delle Societaé di Mutuo Soccorso. 8V0. ......000. 
Tabella indicante i valori delle Merci nell’ anno 1897 
per le statistiche commerciali. 8V0.......c.ccssessereesesses J 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ......ssseeee The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num- 
Deve) fosecs susncesddesny ti PAS SMI PARR aN ed eae ES % 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Japan— 


Annual Report of Central Sanitary Bureau for] The Registrar-Gene- | 
DS -002 g OVO st LOD fecensemnpyemeniermsscbarens «Ries ths tetevSang cadence ral for England 
Mexico— 


Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly 

numbers, and for the first half of the year 1897-98) | The Statistical Bu- 
Estadistica Fiscal. Importacion. Afios fiscales de reau 

1893-94 y 1892-93. 2 vols., fol. Diagrams ............ 


Netherlands— 

Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den vant 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Cinent The Ministry of the 
monthly numbers) ........ seat heal ek SnCu TACE NEY, SAMRUitsate 

Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven... Jaar 
LOD) NOOO SY OER e Rs, CORNER EM Ee tet 

Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste {| The Central Statisti- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) .... cal Commission 

Verslag van de werkzaamheden der Centrale Com- 
missie voor de Statistiek in 1897. 810. .......sseees y 

Vijf Jarig Overzicht van de Sterfte naar den tev | The Department of 


Interior 


en de Oorzaken van den Dood in elke Gemeente yan the Tatoscr 
Nederland gedurende 1890-94. 4to. 1898 ............ 


Norway— 

Assistance publique en 1894. Statistique del’. (279)) 
Chemins de fer publics de la Norvége. Rapport pour 

UG) Fae eae oh, vac cactnes ocebnsSdaoyy <abwcsao en octennsdsiove 
Justice civile. Statistique pour 1895. (283) Mewes | 
Péches maritimes. Grandes, pendant 1896. (281)... | a 
Population. Mouvement de la, pendant 1893. (280) } eine eee 
Recensement, 1891. Population par nationalité, lieu 

de naissance, et culte. Aveugles, sourds-muets et 

aliénés. Mariages consanguins... (278) ww 
Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbureau. Vol. 

TP tas ee tented AL ce sctackceh boo  elcsabciarnimerotezanlones agape aenoee a 





Portugal— 
Estatistica da Administracao da Justica criminal... 
Annos 1878, 1879, 1880. 3 vols., sm. fol. ccs ; 
Estatistica de Commercio de Portugal ... Annos 1886, Mr. J. Batalha Reis 
_ 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. 5 Vols. Poles seneen 


Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) ............. The Statistical Bu- 
Statistica agricola. (Evaluations provisoires des cultures reau 
et récoltes pour 1896-97.) 7pp.,4to. 1898............ 
Bucharest. Buletin statistic Lunar al Orasului | The Municipal Sta- 
Bucuresci. (Current numbers) susecscscscercesereees tistical Bureau 


Russia— Tr, st 
Agriculture. Résultats généraux de la Récolte de 
1897. Récolte des céréales d’hiver et d’été com- | The Central Statisti- 
parée aux récoltes de 1892-96. Sm. 4t0. wee cal Committee 
Incendies. Statistique des, en 1888-94. Sm. 4to......... 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 

Mouvement de la Population dans la Russie d’Europe | 
en 1892 et 1893. 2 Vols., 8m. 40. c...rseesssosecooernscooees 

Recensement Général de la Population, 1897. 
Livraisons 1, Populations de Empire par districts. 
2, Population des Villes:inSm\ Aton... cncnissienat teens 

Budget de ’Empire. Réglement définitif du, pour 
V’Exercice 1896. Rapport par le Contréleur de 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Committee 


The Controller of 


vEmpj the Empire 
WAPITE. OVO, jaxadestonssansnabennstoeertevate taducresetane sp eReomenteres 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. as 
(Current monthly Sane Le AS YOs ceed es } dere snes 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére 
d’Europe. Bulletin mensuel (current numbers) .... | The Department of 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie pendant 1895. (In Customs 
Russiatl) <crs.s. cso desavecocboetenaspheahea erga enne es Mameecee eee nes 
Prices of rye and oats in Huropean Russia. Diagram- | Department of Com- 
maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ merceand Industry 
Agricultural Statistics for 1896 and 1897. 3 vols., 
Byo.. (In Russian) nexih. eet ee 


Traffic and Transport of Goods on Railways, Rivers, > Mr. P. Kropotkin 
and Canals. Reports on, 1890-94. 13 vols., 8vo. | 
(Ta Pris ein) 5 cnecn nese tsetse tend dept ites aelataahoe ch oetaa: Emsam! 2 
Finland— 
Annuaire Statistique pour la Finlande. 19° année, 
LB OB BV Gs i cv estcheeitaenapentiosraierewendenips aacancncrmstseceraaes The Central Statis- 
Mouvement de la Population de Finlande en tical Bureau 
TSDO» csicpetavceussos cup secedtten Mate acta raha sdcen te ene eeten acne 
St. Petersburg— 
Recensement de 1890. Population. Jivraisons ) 
1, Population par sexe, Age, état civil, culte, état | 
ou condition sociale, langue maternelle, et degré + 
d’instruction. 2, Répartition de la population | 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


par professions. V2ivols.; fol. aan use wen eters J) 
Société impériale libre économique. Travaux de at : 
No. 6, 1697, Alin Ruscian\ see ee The Society 
Servia— 
Annuaire Statistique du Royaume de Serbie.| The Statistical Bu- 
2° tome, 1894-95, sSVG. wsvecainssntevssicbegmcnsealtcovele dicereet reau 
South African Republic— 
Report of State Mining Engineer for 1896. Fol......... Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
Spain— 


Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la) 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers). ...........ccecseeeees 
Comercio de Cabotaje. Estadistica general del, en Tie Dieser Gene 
BSB RE ONG, 350i ts A ASAE she at tes a otha Wit 
Junta de Aranceles y de Valoraciones. Real decreto | Sane ORT 


organico personal y reglamento de la misma. 70 pp. 
1 ZO A B OR scasec cis ses duaskseons chore sc ibaeeeooeset skuceetunt evades J 


Sociedad Geograéfica de Madrid. Boletin y Revista 


de Nowe colonial y mercantil. (Current mum | The Society 
bers Se OCe eer ereererereoeeorereoeD CCCK OCR H OES OEEe eoverces Peeeseoee rs eseorrereseore eee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Sweden— 
Statistisk Tidskrift. Heft 1. 1898. 8vOsccssscsseossee. The Central Statis- 
tical Bureau 
Switzerland— 


Assurances. Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des, sur les ] ee ae Ce 
sur- 


Entreprises privée3 en matiére d’Assurances en 
ance Bureau 


muisse cen 1606. ~~ Dimeramis, At0r icc cccssenenssecnorsecses 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current i %) 
Weebly Year bara ic. Wea be seas Ra gracetcncehosteuseseie Ve punk ee pigtise 
Journal de statistique suisse, 1898. Livr.3 et 4. 4to. i: sees oe 
Turkey— 
Ottoman Public Debt. Special Report for 1895-96, 
by Sir Vimeent Caillard. ( Syo. 1806 si.ncictewedenn.s. Nie oT. Seark Wale: 
Report on Financial Situation of Turkey. 36 po., oer Bern ee goers ce 
(Mise ype wriiven:) select LA OGi acts Aos.ctessenneelae 


United States— 

Agriculture, Department of. Monthly Crop Reports } 
(current numbers), also Final Report on Cropsof 1897 

Bulletins, 1898. Nos. 10, Our foreign trade in agricul- 
tural products during 1893-97. 11, Spain’s foreign 
trade. 12, Our trade with Spain, 1888-97. 15, | 
Exports of Cotton from Egypt. 16, Our trade with - The Department 
Cuba from 1887-97. 17, U.S. Wheat for Eastern 
Asia. 18, Hawaiian Commerce, 1887-97. 19, 
Austria-Hungary as a factor in the World’s Grain 
trade. 20, Agricultural Imports and Exports, 
URCE Te GE (Fah [05 hla hae Sen Rune Nes anes ie Sane nee Are 4 

Census. Debate in U.S. Senate on the 12th Census, 
with letters on the Census of 1900, by Hon. R. P| Mr. W. M. Acworth 
Porter and Hon C. D. Wright. 18 pp., 8vo. 1897 


_ Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.)............ Department of State 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ | The Secretary of the 


Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and + 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. | 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets J 

Finance and Commerce. Monthly Summary of. } 
(Current numbers.) Diagrams. 40.0.0... secre | The Bureau of Sta- 

Foreign Commerce und Navigation of the United } tistics, ‘Treasury 
States for year ending 30th June, 1897. Vol. i, parts | Department 
land 2; vol. ii, parts 1—3. 5vols. Diagrams. 4to. ) 

Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- | The Commissioner of 
[iy } Le eA ROR Ry, Aree eres Oe cn, cop mri (ahs OL Ape J . Labor 

Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly Bul-) 
letins. (Current numbers), also 20th Annual ion f TWoP edad of tealth 


Treasury 


port of the Board for 1897, with Registration 
Report for 1896. Diagrams. 8vo. 1898............... 
Illinois. Coal in Illinois, 1897. 16th Annual Report 
of State Bureau of Labor Statistics concerning, 
and also containing 14th Annual Report of State 
Taspectorhof Mines ae Ses niin tsseitteadetsdriketssecetess 
Iowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 7th Biennial 
Report for 1S Ot DO wee 1a Tea Ye serine cecnecasl pnvnsenenne ‘i 


The Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 


Massachusetts— 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. 12th 
AnnitiaisReport for 18972. (BVO) \iiavscencteeusssscscsercs si hl 
Metropolitan Water Board. Third Annual Report 
for 1897. Maps. and plates. 870. ....sssrcsessscseees 
Michigan. Monthly Bulletin of Vital Statistics. \ The Division of Vital 
(Cmbrent mum Ders 222s, act. sesnisencondnntee Oe eee Statistics 
New York State— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 14th Annual pa Mores 
FOP SIGS BVO. aan ee See neec er ameneneaane 
Public Library. Bulletin. (Current numbers) ........ The Library 
New York (City). Weekly Report of the Department 
CRTOL ARtes cen lea tare ae te } Ur geech seine 
Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. | in, Haitoy 
(Current:-monthly numbers) 22: eae gree. 
Bradstreet’s. (Current weekly numbers) ............. see a3 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
numbers, with Supplements) sve: c.00cih ies Macebatscsasnerseree 2 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current num- 
ers) Sena sivas foal eee eke Aa eee ee a 


Journal of Political Economy. Vol. vi, No. 2, 1898 .... The Publisher 
Library of Economics and Politics—1. Workingmen’s \ 
Insurance at home and abroad: W. F. Wilioughby. 
xli+ 386 pp., 8vo. 1898. 2. Congressional Com- t Messrs. Crowell and 
mittees. A study of the origins and development of { Co., Boston, Mass. 
our national and local legislative methods: L. G. | . 


McConachie. xiv+44i pp. 8vo. 1898 ........ J 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xiii, No. 1, 1898........ The Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. xii, No. 8, 5 Thepoblishes 
BOS Rees AE Hench csttenss Gl Maitenasthens Crear todas aoe raat 
Yale Review. Vol. vii, No. 1. dBase ge sateen eo ay he The Editor 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annala,*<V oluxi, NOx (ALSOBn eee ea eta The Academy 


American Economic Association. Economic Studies: 
Vol. iii, No. 2. Economic aspects of railroad re- > The Association 
celverships : 2.21. Smatn, T1808) cot. cia cees vase 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. 


(Current. ntinbets ) ae na erence ee eee ee phe Pociavy, 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 
‘ae Lb6. ‘cPlates; Svowmd SO fac, soe.. Seeeeen 2% 
erican Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- BOX 
tions. New Series. No. 41. 1898  ....ceeeeseeee pe -Bepoei sie 
John Crerar Library. [Chicago.] Third Annual . 
Report fond 897. — BSv0s, casein cake ee ey meee } The Tibrores 
Leland Stanford, U it Register f Nota 
IROT-B8,, Bro ta. a kasnscle OE ee eal Se Ee 
goes Currency Committee. Leaflets, &. 8vo Phe Comittee 


SOPH e me HEH HEHEHE HETO EOS E STH E HO ESEEES HOCH ESEDES OOH EH HOES HECEHEON OE OEHOOD 


The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-96. The History ) 

of its first half century. Edited by George B. | 

Goode: Plates; la: Svol% 1897 209s. . Aer ne {| The Smithsonian In- 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1084. Biblio- r stitution 

graphy of Metals of Platinum group. 1748-1896. | 

vo. 1897 


POCE HOHE HOSED Tee MU OEHD OE OODE STOO SEFTON ETO ETT HOES IEOS SEDER ESSE SHEE 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Uruguay— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica. Afio 1896.) The Statistical Bu- 
Plates and diagrams. Lit. SV0...-1...s-c0s-ceccasesacseeseceenes reau 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte- | The Municipal Sta- 
Videos, (CUTrent DUMDEEB). tessesnss Shoo .arvctonecttenssovont cons tistical Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current Me Caar oettradé 
BUT OPRT Oh VOCs cee eat aks te soph cctwinosaah pouch okie Soupichde 


International Co-operative Alliance. Statistics of ) 
Co-operative Societies in various Countries, prepared | 
by the Statistical Committee of the Alliance. } Purchased 
[ Printed in English, French, and German.] 330 pp., | - 
BEE TSN GPE Nini eg eit Re DAUEE ex Senin ee ace sf 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly ) 
Accounts. (Current-numbers), v..c..<o5scsdevennseninoscocess 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current | The Statistical Bu- 


SEES LCS De ee OA SE OER Ee Eee  yreau, Government 
Trade carried by Rail and River in India. Accounts of India 
of, in the year 1896-97, and the four preceding 
POST OUI ISHUOR) LOL) LBOB sc. susecaconrocsopnsesisansse tars “4 
Bengal— 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1896-97.) m,, Tisainant 
POEL Ph FeO PG 585 oo os cna ves «os Cagnstan on teva Gouge wr MeGpretalbaalsees 3 
Review of Education in Bengal (1892-93 to 1896-97), eee gets 
being the first quinquennial Report... Maps. 5 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)........0. The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal ee(Curroat numbers) — ..sim.rccncdeneseasenesoucsninase } . 
Proceedings. (Current numbers) sessssesssssesserereees ee 


Bermuda. Reports of the Registrar-General for] The Registrar-Gene- 
RTC VOLT EY OLS Toes nennv neck sh cernvascaner notanetskeatenpcemaenss J ral of England 


Canada, Dominion of— 

Sessional Papers. Session 1897. Vols. 1, Auditor- | 
General’s Report. 2, Public Accounts, Chartered 
Banks, Unpaid Dividends. 3, Insurance. 4, Trade 
and Commerce, Trade and Navigation. 5, Inland 
Revenue, Agriculture, Archives. 6, Farms, Criminal | 
Statistics. 7, Public Works, Railways, and Canals. 


8, Marine and Fisheries. Plates ............ccsssssessesvees 
Civil Service Examiners. Report of, for 1897 ....... .... ! Sir John G. Bourinot, 
Metunatesiior LSOS-99 o2-a..b). Lew gh eee a K.C.M.G. 
Geological Survey Department. Report for 1897........ 


Hudson Bay. Report on Expedition to, in 1897......... 
Indian Affairs. Report of Department of, for 
REN e etm R CI ecto tac hv cceat radi vavitunioe Wi ancstirntoadsaanes 
Interior. Annual Report of Department of, for 1897. 
Insurance Companies. Statements for 1897 .............. 
Life Insurance Companies. Returns for 1897 ............ J 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of:—Contd. 
Militia and Defence. Department of. Report for) 
DBO, cohee  e Mesa h coro s tie lie ie eee cern oe 
Mineral Production in 1897. Preliminary Return .... | 
North-West Mounted Police Force. Report of Com- 


mniasioner OP TOOT es otto eseeceeceereacet sheer eorentea rete: | 
Penitentiaries. Report of Minister of Justice on, for 

DOC Of aesetwecatie raske teas Coat okss ease ger ON as cee Sir John G.Bourinot, 
Public Works. Report of Minister of, for 1896-97... f K.C.M.G. 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for 1896-97................ 
Railways and Canals. Report of Department of, for 

LS9G-O7 LAE aecs seas eowacnsdeae ecsanyse enacts etna eer ecee eee tees 


Secretary of State. Report of, for 1897... 
Trade and Commerce. Report of Department ‘of, ‘for | 


six months ending 31st March, 1898. 3 parts ........ 3 
Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. Leary Moon. SiGarland 
WUIDDOLE)  srcenvundndevechonscenceadersr sec aecese saan tessa eden e tees 
Ontario— 
Agricultural College and Experimental Farm. 23rd) 
Annual Report for:A80F: =Sy0se. he caen eee | 
Agricultural and Experimental Union. 19th | The Ontario Depart. 
Annual Report, 1897.80.) saxc.c-t-.s-ecuavewcousssnsereienss r of Agriculture 
Bulletin of Department of Agriculture. Instruc- | 
LIONS IN SPYAVINT MS VOM eh escdaccevtvcanseewesuterereere J 


The Chronicle. Insurance and Finance. (Current nauk The Editor 
DOTS). .h.oravnsicaesyzdbodas hut -timna beter openibeceuonsseren exe beneanabanen ee nate eee 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Acts of Parliament of the Colony. Session 1897. Fol. 
Births and Deaths. Preliminary Report of the 


Registrar for 180 7imr Nols nee Be er ee 
Statistical Register (in part) of the Colony for 1897. | The Hon. Colonial 
(Advance copy) sdessdenle Srzsatind, Vaca unk ini ieaast agen Secretary 


Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, 1897, and 
Appendices I and II to Votes and Proceedings, 
18975 !frvolse Mapa ke) Taticnttsmanmotenetrtieeias | 





New South Wales— 
Agricultural Statistics of New South Wales, 1898. 


Australasian ; Statistics, 1897. (Population and The Government 


Vital Stabishies Zingeecvtncsersstsscatuseeeetuees. teruetnteteg a Statistician 
Public Works, Report of Department of, for 1895-96.) The Agent-General 
Diagrams, FOL. sc. dONh ce Oe Re an for N.S. Wales 
Returns from the Registrar-General’s Department for | The Registrar-Gene- 
BOT. 09 pp., LOLS AG, OR enon ce eae cca ral 
, The Agent-General 
Statistical Register for 1896 and previous years ........ for NG. Wales 
Statistical Registrar for 1897. Parts 1, Local Govern-} The Government 
ment. -2, Shipping. +3, ‘Commerce eiies...n neon Statistician 
Weulth and Progress of New South Wales, 1896-97. | The Agent-General, 
10th issue. «Map,'Syvo. 1897 Gun iaincterenteees N.S. Wales 


New Zealand— 
Government Insurance Recorder, (Current num-] The Government In- 
DTS) snssoresssssercsearveseonesqosscassnesansussdenvuenesvedaesostesceonensseeyees surance Department 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
New Zealand—Contd. 
Labour Department. Journal of the. (Current num- \ The Labour Depart- 


PRTG WE, ons, arsaw Sree <ccant eaten shakes Daesh cin cedhend ucs ca bep cose en otheces ‘ment 

Statistics of the Colony for 1896. Fol........... oe pei0 gestae ts Orie 

Wellington Harbour Board. Accounts, &c., for | mye Board 
DS Bree eee nee ae ee eB ere cen ee rie adic vasmadyasannt’ 

New Zealand Trade Review and Price Current.| my. Raitor 
(Current monthly ui bers). 5 cxs.scorsoessugetesh acesboclat have 

Queensland— 

Queensland, Past and Present. An Epitome of its : ; 
Resources and Development. 1897. 2nd _ issue. eet 
MP PARCSe ON, sett te nies cosets eres ectnen Soe aE Fedo Teton eesd? 

Supplements to the Government Gazette ee The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ......ccssesecsesesees ral of Queensland 


Rhodesia. British South Africa Company— 
Directors’ Report and Accounts, 31st March, 1891-92 7 


and 1896-97. 3 parts. Maps, MOR eee Mtest stl aaapeedies 
Reports of 1st, 2nd and 3rd Annual Meetings, 1891-93. 
3 parts. Ap Sah a, Ree ead se A har aimee YL scr ed, 


Reports of Extraordinary General Meetings held 20th 

Nov., 1898, 12th July, 1895, 6th Noy., 1896. | 

3 parts. A ONE Mle lh ra | The Company 
Reports on Native Disturbances in Rhodesia, 1896-97. | 

LORS o AGSIe peanscshdcacenctasasersstnseteatsereatghatsveaasd thease cedetdn ves 
Report on the Company’s Proceedings, and the Con- 

dition of the Territories within the. sphere of its 

operations. 1889-92, 1894-95, 1896-97. 3 vols. 


EIS, ML Nectar tasty ies vecvesncavencouecatsesissadacteiuasenestovesstods’ J 
South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current |] The Registrar-Gene- 
SERIE) RS ee steer se Sno ate, ss anne cas tactedereekesactoenasteedsrgeaath te ral of 8. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 


PURITAN ICED YF pei Ap sc sna taee sage tae ievacee Satie rarest te tlacascetoieeee Secretary 
Tasmania— 
TIE eerie eo IG 
Victoria— 


The Actuary for 
Friendly Societies 


The Assistant 
Government Statist 


Friendly Societies. 19th Annual Report for 1896 


Statistical Register for 1896. Parts 5, Vital Statistics; 
7, Accumulation ; 8, Production; Australasian Stat- 
RPA ey Cay meg cet seatiat vas ccila sages adasankiiesnsensbsduadetereouss ee 


Western Australia— 
Statistical Register for 1896. Part 4. Interchange.| The Collector of 
OE ath ia cy tas saevisas feces sotnest vcangsiloornsoSbadiudbe sank Customs 
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Donations— Contd. 





| By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Western Australia—Contd.. 

Statistical Register for 1896 and previous years. Parts ) 
3, Accumulation; 6, Industrial Establishments ; 
7, Mineral Statistics and Water Conservation ; 
8, Law, Crime, &c.; 9, Religion, Hospitals, &c.; . 

10, Education, Science, and aes si Fetal Govern- } pa am Ta ea 
ment; 12, Miscellaneous ; 13, Administrative, Legis- Tiaetiet Rate es 
lative, and Civil Establishments  ..............:.ssccceseeeeeeee 

Statistical Register for 1897. Parts 1, Population and 
Vital Statistics; 2, Public Fimance .............cssesecececeers 

Year-Book for 1894-95. (9th year of issue.) Map, 8vo. Mr. J. Scott Keltie 








(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom from 1800 to 
1897. With some notes upon the history of the De 
more important branches of receipt from the year Mr. TJ. Fittar 
1660,.-.C-8706.] 2 Btol Sel SS 7 ere e hice. cpeesrserccneee 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United ; 
Kingdom in 1897 (154). 1898 ccsscssessssssssssssssssssseen The Board of Trade 
Estimates, 1897-98. Army, Navy, and Civil Service. 5 
8 vols., fol. 1897 seen. ‘hoid. Soca ae AeA ep, } Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. cee Pivchaed 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ ; 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department e The Boatd of ead 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ : 
Labour. Report by Miss Collet on changes in the 
employment of Women and Girls in Industrial | The Labour Depart- 
Centres. Part 1, Flax and Jute Centres. ({C-—8794.] ment 
WB OS sce eee, aecsevbe tes anon rants ties cont seseeosonmicese- carte ei eeaee tata 
Mines and Quarries: General report and Statistics for 
1897. Advance proof, showing out-put of Coal and | . 
Minerals and numbers employed during 1897. se Pen aaa 
Part 1, District Statistics. Fol. [C-8836.] MapsJ 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns)........ The Board of Trade 


National Wheat Stores. Report of the Agricultural 
Committee on, (xii pp. Fol “1898+ unin escee } Mr. R. H. Rew 


Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol.iv, No. 4.) 


UBO8 282 SWOT eae bin ats oavtsvccs ore cuadegeasinteath Gaitaedg as axe aeces 
Agriculture. Board of, Annual Reports of Proceed- U The Board of Agyri- 

ing under the Diseases of Animals Acts, the Markets culture 

and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, &c., for 1897. | 

Maps and Plates, 8v0. [C-8796]........sseersesescerees J 


England and Wales— 2 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books, The irasteas 


GO PArts. Saabo. | hes. Melts ce) esses neareree re oe ee Nansen 
Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1897; Births ral of England 
and Deaths to March, 1898, No. 1O7...eserseessersoeeees j 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales—Contd. 
Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and causes of ) 
Death in London and other large towns, with 
Appendix containing Sir Edward Frankland’s The Recistrar-G 
Report on Metropolitan Water Supply. 1897. 8vo., + if oR vale eo 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Fifty-ninth Annual Be teat ae 
Report of the Registrar-General of. (1896.) 
PU-GOOTE f BVi0s 4 il Oar rtercactoesttcctetecs passticeylaatoes to rdotoeit va 
Judicial Statistics for 1896. Part I. Criminal Sta- 
tistics. [C-8755.] 1898. Part II. Civil Tua The Home Office 





Statisties:  [C-8888.]> TSO8 i cksiniecatesssascevncetavnteeves 


London— 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current | The London County 
PLATOONS } cs ssare beshonwpctea toes tcc seasumveersyressanoeecaseotcele Council 
Lambeth. Report on Vital and Sanitary Statistics ] The Medical Officer 
Gethe Parish during, LOO7 an, OMe ruciniercnisehetes of Health 
Birmingham. Report on the Health of the City for 
1897, and on adulteration of food and drugs............ a 
Bristol. Annual Report of Medical Officers of Health 
ASO LSE AT MBs src Oe cece ke ates 


Reports of Sanitary Inspector and Borough Analyst 

POG Bod oie WMO TRV Osea recesses test a vesvenscetewoass 
Liverpool— 

Report on Health of Liverpool during 1897. Plans.... 

Public Libraries, Museums, and Art Gallery. Forty- ater tie 

fifth Annual Report forsb807~.. By O1w..55- 4 Faces 3 : The Chief Librarian 

Manchester. Health of. Weekly and Quarterly | The Medical Officer 

Returns of the Medical Officer. (Current numbers) of Health 
Norwich. Annual Report on the Health of the City 


Halifax. Report of Medical Officer of Health, st | 


29 


FOSSA ene Winer alii, TOL D'S. ONS gst Graveng ei pvr Ons 2 
Preston. Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health 
TGS DOD G4 |e WRAP AE oso cdasee ate cesusos te Aowdcsavevecceesaynavesonetes 2 
West Sussex. Annual Report on condition of com- 
bined District of West Sussex for 1897. 8vo. ........ } Dr. Charles Kelly 
Ireland— 


Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | The Registrar-Gene 
Plage) Lauber provers By Reames Canon Pam ire Ae yond) ee 6 ; 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1897; Births ral-of Ireland 
and Deaths to Mar., 1898. Noi 187) i028 cisec.esiedees 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight pee | 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages . 
for the quarter ending 31st March, 1898................ The Registrar-Gene- 
Supplement to Monthly and Quarterly Returns of ral of Scotland 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered during 
1897, and Vaccination Returns relative to children 
POE Tad ee eae cov cs io ela ae cele on adbnoveesccdabes J) FEST an 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and | The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo......... of Health 
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Donations— Contd. 





Z By whom Presented 
Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Ayer (Jules). General and comparative Tables of the 
World’s Statistics. Area, Population, Religions, Mili- : 
tary and Naval Power, Finadigial position, Railway che 
and Telegraph Mileage, &c. Sheet. 1898 _............. rst 
B. (HM. F.) [Anon.].' Indian Finance Difficulty. 
SOLUUION. SLD Pp.4 SVM. y O08 Masecure tres Rezarcataeetm anaes The Author 
Biedermann (Ernst). Statistik der Edelmetalle oe 
Materialien zur Beurtheilung der Wahrungsfrage in 
Tabellen und graphischen Darstellungen unter Anleh- + The Publishers 
nung an die Soetbeer’schen “ Materialien ... bis Ende | 
1895”... 84 pp., diagrams, 4to. Berlin, 1898 ........ 3 
Cook (Lady). Essays on Social Topics. 284 pp., 8vo..... The Author 
Danson (J. T.). Our Commerce, in War; and how to] pyychased 
protect. ihanwiS2upp.) OT0. Ue BO Ft. acer neeaan ecee 
Del Mar (Alexander). How to keep our Gold. 15 pp., . 
8yvo. ee York, peiniosieerasece : Bea 5 7 ere aM. : Pol ST ees 
Doubleday (Thomas). True Law of Population shown 
to be connected with the food of the People. Third } Purchased 
Edit. -838'4. Ixit pp. f8roP@ L853 ipec.cscassst-psccoreteee 
Fenn on the Funds, ‘being a Handbook of Public 
Debts... 16th Edition, edited by S. F. Van Oss . The Publisher 
xix + 578 PP-s Bv0.4 WSI8 cA agi. noon te eee 
Fircks (Arthur Freiherr von). Bevélkerungslehre iy her A nehor 
- Bevélkerungspolitik. x + 492pp.,8vo. Leipzig, 1898 
Fornasari di Verce (#.). Le Morti per Pellagra, 
Alcoolismo e Suicidio in Italia. 15 pp., diagrams, % 
VO. LOS, ooestnsowatooeapesteps ica sedtensaepa av aveteteccues merce se eets tenets 
Green (Charles H.). The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, the employer and the insurance conan 
14-pp...SV0- 21808 a... bos ota dsedse eden sata saeiotedese. eae seats 
Greswell (Rev. William Parr). Growth and Adminis- 
tration of the British Colonies, 1837-97. 258 pp., } Purchased 
VO; ijl GIO ocseancgus sen doon depts Shapbeucucqeecdastlcnas Hiec erodtcn sache secon 


Karup (Prof. Johannes). Finanzlage der 1890-0 The Za egistrar-Gene- 


Staatsdiener- Wittwen- Societit am 31 Dez., 1890 ral of Eng'and 


146 pp., fol. Dresden, 1893 ......... aatviptgawiataeate es adideeesa >> 
Lindsay (W. S.). History of Merchant Shipping To Purchased 
Ancient Commerce. 4 vols., plates, &c., 8vo. 1874 
Mongredien (Augustus). History of Free Trade Move- 
ment in England. New Edition, with introductory 
and supplementary chapters by the Rev. Dr. H. de B. 
Gibbins.” (200 pp., 12mo sc1 8972 meme eee etree 
Mullins (George Lane). Tuberculosis and the Public 
Health. *23 pp., 12mo. Sydney, 1898. oles eee } abe oe 
Munro (J. E. C.)— 
Sliding Scales in the Coal Industr ry. 55 pp., 8vo. 1885 
Sliding Scales in the Coal and Iron Industries from $ Purchased 
£385 10,1889. CSVO.....rcspoevssreansed Rivoli gta owtedinesae aan Mee 
Smith (G. Armitage). The Free-Trade Movement and : 
its results, 244 pp.j-SV0. 11898 4.isi cas neetee iene: \ eae 


3) 
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(e) Secieties, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxvii, No. 8. 
Bebe 10S tn. che tee Are ete Yo ae eh 
British Association— 
Report of 67th meeting held at Toronto in August, 


} The Institute 


1897. Plates, 8vo. ........ Soca Niet a aA neta Sees acer vie toes be ssoraticn 
Report on Kthnographical Survey of the United| Mr. BE. Sydney 
Kingdom. 6 Svo. td TSUS) cae ta veadicasteeneedadenescGtebesens Hartland 
British Economic Association. Ecouomic Journal. ithe A asoeints 
Tare AGd eee ten treet an pene ele hone kes ot are 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Appendix to 28rd . 
anes Gene:al He poet of Council for 1895. SVOa sacs BEGINS Ta 
Economic Review. Vol. viii, No.2. 8yvo. 1898 ........ ... The Publisher 


East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Howard Association. Juvenile Offenders. 8vo. 1898.... ad 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers)........ 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
EN Gly CXM XE Me COUN bh acsccatschndronce amnans istcaschiifarcitectod sedindaen a 
Iron and Steel Institute. Journal. Name Index. Vols. 
Bese oe PSV Oat ot BVO GM tanec tics sos ldh. ony Seeehaatinataaies heed vient take 3 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current |] The Chamber of 
SERN Ci ok serie Ra nee Ei ME Ree tn ey ot bP Ree Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs The Soviet 
and Proceedings. Vol. xlii, part: 2, 1897-98 ........ ce Rantinests'e 
Manchester Statistical Society. Forty years’ industrial 
changes in England and Wales: 7. A. Welton............ J % 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, pale 
and Pathological Registrars for 1896. 80. oo... f ee 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. . 
SRN agg Fe gt Le I CS Fe kh ni) Pane ee ee ee } pee ea 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for April, 1898 «0.0.00... | 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
EO Raa Cin Gr VEIOA OES i rca crease ic ee ce ecg ck ocnnddnpiacy ee ieseaacecdwaedens e 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. | , ioe ts 
he No. 91, 1898; and List of Members, &c. 1897.... dhe naucuen 
Royal Irish Academy. ‘Transactions. Vol. xxxi, cee 
de ee PE ATES, ALO. LB OG OR Lock, cone overnsorestteandyscedeceenaeins 
Royal Meteorological Society— 
Meteorological Record. Monthly results of observa- 
tions forthind quarter Of, L897 .....2:cccsseventecconodavneeoans The Society 
Quarterly Journal. Vol. xxiv, No. 106, 1898 ............ 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current.numbers.) et 
' Year-Book, 1896-97. No.1. 80. v.essecsecsecsenseses eee: 
Royal Society of Hdinburgh— 
Proceedings. Vol. xxi, Sessions 1895-97. Plates, 8vo. 
Transactions. Vol. xxxviii, Parts3and 4. Vol. xxxix, 


The Academy 


) 


| Part 1. Sessions 1895-97. Plates, 4to. 0.0... me 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current This Tnetitution 
FRI OTS) Fy .5es ncthaee cess tarapocberedty cooeeteaueneit bapa stea tal eiaks. .cduldese) 


Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xix. a 
Part, 1 1898. yscerterstet, patent ini: B Siekad)., i The Institute 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British) — Contd. 
Scottish Society of Economists. First Annual Report, ) 
Treasurer’s Accounts, &c., 1897. 7 pp., 8vo. Edinb., | 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


1898. Also a Plea for an Edinburgh Association for } The Society 


Economics and Finance, by John H. Romanes, W.S. | 
ODD OU Gs MELO Te th Cie ap renin pare chche ack, metas ae eee ‘a 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) .............. 


Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current num- <a 
Jy ( The Institution 


Were) aa nrvicchstepis fact te eh Mes an- Bela ee saiveatecr ore wmeuee sarin 





(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


iA ceduntant, LENG dG cacenctiscmtarsctirtenenaney Current numbers 
Accountants’ Magazine, The ....... ssc ¥; 
Atheneum , Tie 2s jccuscisssccstee oases toe tay dawns 3 
Australian Trading World.........+..ccssess 3 
Bankers’ Magazine, The ....02..c.scossessneaease a 
Bimoeballist CPG x. -<cscssoockrsneasesaees Guat is 

British Trade Journal, The ...........sccceees a 
Building Societies and Land Companies } 

Gis ze bie chad herh A ach pesca saan oases 2 
Citizen TDS 5.0. ..sucsontoReumerenen ae rts e 
Colliery Guatdian, CWC gonna teest se y, 
Commercial World, The..............ccccsseones % 
HCO misty ENO as cpt dccvemsemaeteteeer trates 
Pirenian, Vtrea acy: ccsict ere eee eae 8 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ % 
tnaurance Post. 2G. Cui edd eer nents e 

& TROGCONCE GS 2. ser Oherdca dnadcuanes - 

Spectator OL ONION sete hentia 5 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ Fe 

Review ..... SOkicoveentesibenmeen aca? 

Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ : 
Johannesburg Standard and Diggers’ 

News. London Edition  ............00 } a 
Jieensing World; VHC \necccccaseaccoane Ssacetoat i 
Machinery: Market, [ive cas cc.cnsyctan-sctsesorme ‘s 
Nature hisccdaieracenceacnee gt eee iadke tote Me 
Polacy= EH oldergd D6 .t...1atacuataaceseosyoauesteanares a 
Post’ Magazine, The sbicaisstesontene eevee $3 
Pinoliceblea lta \z.<-o:ciontoalltt deat ame ecacene 35 
WUSW PEW EW G:a. Mocs ist Berancae ck eanctenctenccaaal 4 
Naritery Unecord, Vie .1.0:4..cccssuasiterooots a5 
Shipping: World; ‘The Utecsin stone » 
OU EE AE MILO -sesie-cae cence ol aed ase ee 


Brewers’ Almanack and Wine and Spirit Trade Annual 
LON MB OD assnn cid deacons) u AM aoe sy co Re ance ee 
Licensed Victuallers’ Official Annual (5th year of issue) 
for 1898 ce 810. %, y.<.beck cts. :ltadoass ota ahen aie tele emcee 


Electrical Engineers’ Central Station Directory . . a 


SVG utd COS M ein et ieee) Ace mene een: tn deiss De 














The Editor 


My. Percy C. Morgan 
Mr. Albert B. Deane 
Mr. J.O. Neumann 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 


or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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Vol. LXI.J me [Part III. 
| JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


Report of the Councin for the Frnancrat Year ended 31st December, 
1897, and for the SEsstIoNnat YEAR ending 25th June, 1898, 
presented at the Sixty-FourtH ANnNnuAL General Mentine of 
the Royat Staristican Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 28th of June, 1898. 


THe Council have the honour to submit their Sixty-fourth Annual 
Report. . 


The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last as compared 











with the average of the previous ten years was as follows— « 
Average 
Particulars. 1897. for the previous 

Ten Years. 

Number of Fellows on 31st December wceesssssseeseen 892 991 

Life Members included in the above ........ cee eeeseeeeenees 182 174, 

Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 58 64, 

ONG OU SCLC LOL. vee sce hens st siovy hobs cienrssutsetasepdadovelondens 40 61 





Since the Ist January last, 22 new Fellows have been elected, 
and the Society has lost 18 by death or resignation, so that the 
number at present on the list is 896. : 

The Society has to deplore the deaths of the undermentioned 


Fellows since June last year :— 
Date of Election. 


e Acland, Right Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart. .......ccssseee 1869 

e d Chadwick, John Oldfield.,..... Labs ipmreontt eet eta tcee Seen ae 1869 

gi unisholay,, David; F.LA., PSALS 4 eee ees teos 

De Keyser, Alderman Sir Polydore,,.........,.0ssscessre sere 1883 

Dixon, George, 'M. Piscsppteti eter as 1873 
Hdmonds; “Williana:.) 4ou5 2 eves ieee ae oe RN AOE SAM 1869 

p 1 Fellows; Frank! Perks 0h. Uo ecco otine 1864 
Hetford;: Genrer Ae NAc, tasercomeeentke cts del eit ekes 1870 

e ad p 7 Heywood, James, MiA., F.BR.S. o....ccccsccsssceesssssssecssevce, L834 
Hdlingdon,s Right! Mone Gord 25, ccc scctecteeiens devs tes vevde one 1878 


e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number. 
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d Kamensky, Gabriel dere sustosccvnicedsssseteeeueseetponngeseentees 1895 
Leggatt, Danish yb Ui, De. 0.2.25. b.terncckis oti eteeee eee 1877 

e d » 1 Mundella, The Right Hon. A. J., M.P., F.R.S. .........008 1878 
MUSBTHV EG; J AMEE... Nccnsccnse*scesasurcssedacenscekaasegentans fiero 1890 

ad Newmarch, (Mraz: Hirst cdeerestactoeree tect ttetesacaracutacsntnets 1883 

o> Paliner, Ge0ree. cd <Bs.cccecinivececiestatansbotsue toi ctee cs euuereeeer tae 1879 

@ Quain, Sir Richard, Bart., M.D., F.R.S.  ...ciccccccoccseseee 1874: 
Williams, Henry R.......... npr tots feat con water eer ava 1870 


The above list includes the names of several old and valued 
Fellows of the Society, foremost among which is that of 
Mr. James Heywood, of whom there was a short obituary notice 
in the Journal of March, 1898. 

The late Mr. J. Oldfield Chadwick had served on the Council 
for many years, and also showed his interest in the welfare of the 
Society by acting as one of its honorary auditors for the past 
twenty years. 7 

The late Mr. Mundella had also been a Fellow of the Society 
since 1878, and besides serving on the Council, contributed a 
valuable Paper to the Society’s Journal on the Commercial 
Supremacy of this Country. 

The late Mrs. HE. Newmarch, the widow of the late Mr. William 
Newmarch, I’.R.S8., had always taken great interest in the Society, 
and on the death of her husband became a member, and bequeathed 
to the Society a valuable selection of economic and statistical 
works from the library of Mr. Newmarch. 

The financial condition of the Society is exhibited in the 
accompanying table, in which the particulars are contained for the 
twenty-five years 1873-97. 

The papers read and the members elected at each of the 
ordinary meetings have been as follows :— 


Session 1897-98. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th November, 1897. 


The Right Hon. Lronarp H. Courrney, M.P., President, in 
the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Major Leonard Darwin. Frederick Lamperd. 
George Laurence Gomme. George Lane Mullins. 
Thomas Hall. William Thomas Rothwell. 
William Gill Hodgson. Henry William Southgate. 
E. Aubrey Hastings Jay. George Henry Wood. 











e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number. 
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The subject of the Howard Medal Essays for 1897-98 was 
announced, viz., “The Treatment of Habitual Offenders, with 
“‘snecial reference to their Increase or Decrease in various 
‘“* Countries.” 

Major P. G. Craigie read a Paper on “Notes on the Subjects 
“‘ Discussed at the St. Petersburg Meeting of the International 
“ Statistical Institute.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. A. HE. Bateman, Sir Rawson W. 
Rawson, Mr. J. Macdonell, Mr. R. H. Hooker, and the President. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 14th December, 1897. 


The Right Hon. Leonarp H. Courtney, M.P., President, in — 
the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Arnold. Joseph Oscar Neumann. 
H. Fountain. Basil Aubrey Hollond Woodd. 
Norman Crichton Young. 


The President delivered his Inaugural Address, “ Jevons’s Coal 
“ Question: Thirty Years After.” 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Mr. A. EH. Bateman, C.M.G., seconded by Mr. R. Price- 
Williams, and carried unanimously. 





Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th January, 1898. 


The Right Hon. Leonarp H. Courryey, M.P., President, in 
the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Arthur Seymour Jennings. | Frank Baillie Ritchie. 
Edward Samuel Spicer. 


Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.I., read a Paper on “The Recent 
“Course of Trade within the British Empire.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took _ 
part:—Mr. R. H. Hooker, on behalf of Mr. A. W. Flux, Mr. H. 
Moncreiff Paul, Mr. N. L. Cohen, Mr. J. O. Neumann, Mr. Stephen 
Bourne, Mr. L. Davidson, Mr. A. H. Bateman, Dr H. Gerlich, and. 
the President. 
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Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th February, 1898. 
C. 8. Locu, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred J. Alexander. | Edward Stuart Chapman. 
James Frederick Gerhard Pietersen. 


Mr. H. Cannan read a Paper on the “ Demographic Statistics 
“of the United Kingdom: their want of Correlation and other 
‘* Defects.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. A. HE. Bateman, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. G. McLeod, 
Mr. W. M. Acworth, Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. R. Price-Williams, 
Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. N. L. Cohen, Mr. R. H. Hooker, Mr. H. F. 
J. Burgess, Mr. C. S. Loch (Chairman), and Mr. H. Cannan in 


reply. 


Lifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, ith March, 1898. 


The Right Hon. Leonarp H. Courtnty, M.P., President, in 
the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Thavies Denny. Eugene Karminski. 
John Walter Forster. William Napier Shaw. 
Alexander Johnstone Wilson. 


Miss C. HE. Collet read a Paper on ‘The Collection and 
“ Utilisation of Official Statistics bearing on the Hxtent and 
“ Hiffects of the Industrial Employment of Women.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. Charles Booth, Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, Mr. Jesse Argyle, Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. A. H. 
Bateman, Miss Petherbridge, Mr. J. A. Baines, Mr. M. N. Adler, 
Mrs. N. L. Cohen, Dr. R. Dudfield, Miss Collet in reply, and the 
President. 


Sizth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th April, 1898. 
Sir Francis SHarp Powect, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Valerian A. Litkie. | Robert Alexander Macdonald. 


Mr. C. S. Loch read a Paper on ‘‘ Poor Relief in Bootland its 
“ Statistics and Development, 1791 to 1891.” 
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Tn the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Colonel Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, Mr. Thomas Mackay, 
Mr. McCallum, Mr. G. Udny Yule, Mr. EH. W. Brabrook, Major 
P. G. Craigie, Mr. C. S. Loch in reply, and the Chairman (Sir 
Francis 8. Powell). 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th May, 1898. 
A. E. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G., Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Francis Chatillon Danson. Stephen Massingberd. 
Wolf Defries. Alfred Smith. 


Mr. G. Laurence Gomme read a Paper on “ Local Taxation in 
** London.” : 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. C. 8. Loch, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. EH. Cannan, 
Mr. R. Price-Williams, Sir Juland Danvers, Mr. J. A. Baines, and 
Mr. G. L. Gomme in reply. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st June, 1898. 
C. S. Locu, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
William Henry Allen. Miss Beatrice Hewart. 


George Herring. Arthur C, Kent. 
George Martineau. 


A Paper by Mr. T. A. Coghlan, Government Statistician of 
New South Wales, on ‘ Deaths in Child-birth in New South 
‘“‘ Wales,” was read in his absence by the Assistant-Secretary. 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, Mr. EH. W. Brabrook, Dr. Hingston 
Fox, Mr. B. A. H. Woodd, Mr. G. U. Yule, and Mr. C. 8S. Loch 


(summing up). 


In notifying the occurrences of the Session 1897-98, the first 
matter to be noticed is the honour which the Society obtained at 
the Diamond Jubilee, when Her Majesty the Queen awarded a 
Jubilee Medal to Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G., the then President 
of the Society. 
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The late Mr. James Heywood, whose lamented death is 
recorded earlier in this Report, bequeathed to the Society the 
sum of 5co/. With a view to providing against possible con- 
tingencies, this welcome legacy has been invested, and not brought 
into the current accounts. . 


Under the conditions of the lease by which the Society holds 
its premises in Adelphi Terrace, the Council were obliged during 
the year to expend the sum of 107/. on the painting and cleaning 
of the interior of the house, and during the present summer will 
have to undertake the painting of the external wood and iron 
work. 


A slight alteration in the form of the Society’s balance sheet 
will be noticed in the next accounts, It has been considered 
expedient to omit from the assets, as shown in this account, the 
estimated value of the property of the Society (now reckoned at 
3,500/.). This figure, which is at best a mere approximation, will 
no longer be shown, but there will be appended to the statement 
a note to the effect that the balance shown in favour of the 
Society is independent of the value of such property. 


The Council have received with regret, and with a grateful 
‘appreciation of the many services he had rendered to the Society, 
the resignation of Mr. Stephen Bourne, an old and valued member 
of the Council, and one who had contributed numerous and 
important papers on commercial questions. This resignation 
was due to no diminution of Mr. Bourne’s interest in the Society, 
but to the fact that he felt that increasing years rendered it 
difficult for him to continue his active support to the work of the 
Society. 


The average attendance of Fellows at the ordinary meetings of 
the past session again shows a slight improvement on that of the 
previous year. The experiment of holding the ordinary meetings 
at 5.30 instead of at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, did not meet with 
such success as warranted the Council in making the alteration 
permanent. It was thought that the change in the hour tended to 
unduly curtailing the time available for discussion. Accordingly, 
except in the case of the first two meetings in the recent session, 
the old practice of meeting at 5 o’clock has been resumed. 


Permission to hold the ordinary meetings of the Society in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal United Service Institution has been 
continued, through the courtesy of the Council of the Institution. 
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The Council would urge upon individual Fellows the import- 
ance of their assistance in maintaining a supply of interesting 
papers, and in intreducing new Fellows into the Society. There 
is again a slight decrease in the membership as compared with the 
previous year, and the desirability of keeping up the numbers is 
apparent. A decided increase in membership would enable the 
Society to extend its usefulness, as well to its present Fellows as 
to those who may hereafter join it, and experience has shown 
that there is no method of increasing the numbers so efficient or 
satisfactory as the individual effort of Fellows. 


The Howard Medal for 1897-98 (together with 20/.) will be 
awarded for an essay on the subject of “The Treatment of 
*¢ Habitual Offenders, with special reference to their Increase or 
“Decrease in various Countries.” The subject for competition 
in 1898-99 has been selected, and the Medal will be awarded (rath 
20l., as heretofore) for an essay upon 


‘¢The Sentences on and Punishments of Juvenile Offenders in 
“the Chief European Countries and the United States.” 


The Council regret that they have lost, by his resignation, the 
services of Mr. Stephen Massingberd, who has for two years been 
Assistant Secretary and Editor of the Society’s Journal. To the 
vacant offices the Council have appointed Dr. Benedict W. 
Ginsburg. } 


The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered on 
behalf of the Society to the Auditors for their honorary services in 
auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1898-99, was submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


_Counctt AND Orricers For 1898-99. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. LEONARD H. COURTNEY, M.A., M.P. 


COUNCIL. 

Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. | Noel A. Humphreys. 

Jervoise A. Baines, C.S.T. Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. 
*Arthur Lyon Bowley, M.A. *John Scott Keltie, LL.D., ¥.R.G.S. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B. . Geo. B. Longstaff,M.A.,M.D.,F.R.C.P. 
*EHdward W. Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A. John Macdonell, O.B., LL.D. 

Sir Henry Charles Burdett, K.C.B. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A.,M.P. 

Nathaniel Louis Cohen. *Rev. Wm. Douglas Morrison, LL.D. 

Major Patrick George Craigie. Francis G. P. Neison, F.I.A. 

Richard Frederick Crawford. *Charles Norris Nicholson. 

Frederick C. Danvers. Thomas J. Pittar. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley. Sir Francis 8. Powell, Bart., M.P. 

Thomas Henry Elliott, C.B. Lesley Charles Probyn. 

John Glover, J.P. R. Henry Rew. 

Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. H. Llewellyn Smith, M.A., B.Sc. 

Henry Higgs, LL.B. *George Udny Yule. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., MP. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. | 


Major P. G. Craigie. | Noel A. Humphreys. 
Jervoise A. Baines, C.S.I. 


HONORARY FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
_ Major P. G. Craigie. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 31st December, 1897, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1897 :— 


(I.)—Axsstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1897. 





RECEIPTS. 


Balancein Bank, 31st 


December, 1896 at £335 11 9 


Balance of Petty Cash. 3512 7 


Postage 
s Weroeauss Ey 


873 12 4 


Dividends on 2,900/. Consols...... ea 


co | 

a] 

bo 
I 


Annual Subscriptions: — 


A3 SATVOATS ccs csacceteemeo UO 


648 for the year 
LSD ies oeaeee 


\ 1,360 16 


10 in Advance.,... 21 — — 


a Bibl Shiy Ye Pes 
701 


4 COMpositiOns..c.<carvasvetesseees sasavs ne eae 


OUUTIAL SALON | ys eccacdesecusettecossseee aR O Laas! 


@ovesecce 6 


Advertisements in Journal 


TOES) Cocies sacehense £2,231 1 fs | 





(Signed) 


“2nd February, 1898. 

















PAYMENTS. d 
Rent less Tax ....ses0s £314 3 4 e 
Less sublet ..... 6210 - 
25113 4 
Rates and aves awa ecteccecvacs sts sos) eo es 
Fire, Lights,and Water — .....+00 2 ee 
Furniture and Repairs ......ecesccore 128 10 6 
Salaries, Wages,and Pension ... 60210 = 
Journal, Printing...... £598 12 3 
ipgatonie aye ct 
649 18 10 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 50 - 10 
AC VBTEISINS oo veccs couessesswecmen tas ig 40 1 38 
Postage and delivery of Journals.. ail) So 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 46 15 10 
TIDY ALY ye. cssesa voces ares Jee vibes seers 50 7S 
Howard Medal ..... Savas cekaveeestaewa 20 17-36 
Guy Medal ......seseccscserserseeeceees ‘ 110 - 
Incidental EXpenses ..ecsccsversessees $1. 3. 4% 
1,985 19 6 
Balance per ae £220 8 6 
TOOK civasctien savas 
Balanceof PettyCash 20 5 10 
Ee wraps ony See 
245 2 1 


Sitvcet eens so doey ed Lam mee 





‘‘ CHas. ATKINSON, 
‘A. H. Bat.ey, 
‘“THomas A. WELTON, F.C.A., 


Auditors.”? 
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(II.)—Batance Suerer of Assets and Liasi.itres on 31st DECEMBER, 1897. 
SS SES SS SS 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


oan Sem es 
Se Sie Ae Be 85 0, 


Ogee Ba laitere, civic inevceeds.dtscbes 245 2 1 




















‘Harrison and me 15613 — 
m tor Journal ......... 2,900/. New 22 per cent. Consols 2760 14 3 
cost \ rf ¢ 
‘Miscellaneous, as per = Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
a. } sale he : 
Roses ae OOOe SF 1 1) Books in Library......... £1,500 
| Journals, &., in Stock 1,500 
10 Subscriptions received in gst aise © Pictures, Furniture, 
VADCE cyccccccessccevccccccescccecesers and Fixtures......<. ; oy 
| — 3,500 - - 
223 — 10 | 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 70 
WOLMDIO ce vstharsenavecte ese phe A yr 
Balance in favour of the Society* 6,393 19 2 
SUNG yy MOh COs ai. ciseceteincs vovslec ses 41 3 6 
£6,617 - —- £6,617 - - 
(Signed) “‘ Cuas. ATKINSON, 
Pie Aes AILEY: Auditors.” 
2nd February, 1898. “THomas A. WELTON, F.C.A., 





* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 


(II1.)—Buitpine Funp (EstasuisHep 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 
on 31st DECEMBER, 1897. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. — 


pieesea theres co 8s Go Eo 8ig i VL Bor Oe 
Amount of Fund in- | Invested as per last) 
vested from last 2G Liou © Account in Metropo- | Stock. Cost. 
BEECOUDE (.., 050 c0rerenes litan Consolidated 34 


: the name of the Trea- 

Balance from 1895 and 14 4 9 surer, Richard B. 
1896 to be invested Martin, Esq., M.P... J 
282 4 5 


Balance from 1895 and 
1896 to be invested } ee 


Dividends received during 1897...... 810 4 |} Balance from 1897 tol g yg 4 
DOAN VESTED, .1.01005000. ne ts 
ree 2 


per Cent. Stock, in fs ovo a2br OF § 








£290 14 9 £290 14 9 








(Signed) ‘* A. H. Batuey, 
‘‘ Coas. ATKINSON, Auditors.” 
“2nd February, 1898. “THomas A.WettToN, F.C.A., 
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“ Report oF THE AvDITORS FoR 1897, 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1897, 


‘¢ REPORT :— 


‘“ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st 
December, 1897, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 3731. 128. 4d., from 1896) to have been 
2,2311. 1s. 7d., and the Payments 1,985. 19s. 6d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 2451. 2s. 1d. at the 31st December, 1897. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,617/., and the latter to 2231. tos., leaving a Balance in favour of 
the Society of 6,393/. 198. 2d., exclusive of the present value of the 
absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society by the late 
Dr. Guy. 


“<The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1897 was 2g90l. 148. 9d., of which 2671. gs. 8d. was 
invested in 2511. 158. 3d. Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, Richard B. Martin, Esq., M.P., 
thus leaving a balance of 231. 5s. 1d. to be invested. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all of 
which were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1896 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 910, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 58, by Death, Resignation, or 
Default, and that 40 new Fellows were elected, leaving on the list on 
the 31st December, 1897, 892 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) ‘“ A. H. Barney, 
“* Cuas. ATKINSON, Auditors.” 
“THomas A. WELTON, F.C.A., 


2nd February, 1898. 





ae 
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PROCEEDINGS of the Sixty-rourTtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The oes Hon. Leonarp H. Courtney, M.A., M.P., President, 
in the Chair. 


THE circular convening the meeting was read. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting having been read and 
confirmed, 


The AssisTANT SHCRETARY read extracts from the Report of the 
Council, and 


The PrestpENt moved ‘‘that the Report of the Council, the 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1897 be 
adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the Journal.” 


Mr. THomas G. ACKLAND seconded the motion. 


The resolution for the adoption of ae report was then put, and 
carried unanimously. 


Mr. Thomas G. Ackland and Dr. Ginsburg having been 
appointed Scrutineers of the Ballot for the election of the 
Council and Officers for the ensuing session, 


The. PRestpEeNT announced, whilst the ballot was heing taken, 
that under Rule 9 the names of five Fellows had been removed 
from the list in default of payment of their subscriptions. 


It was also announced that the subject for the next competition 
for the Howard Medal would be ‘‘ The Sentences on and Punish- 
ments of Juvenile Offenders in the Chief European Countries and 
‘the United States.” é 

It was then announced that the proposed list of Council and 
Officers for the ensuing session had been unanimously adopted, 
and thanks were voted to the Scrutineers for their services. 


Mr. J. O. Newmann proposed “that a cordial vote of thanks be 
given to the President, Council, and Officers for their services 
during the past session, and to the President for presiding on the 
present occasion.” 


The Rev. W. D. Morrison seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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Locat Taxation 7x Lonpon. By G. Laurence Gomme. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 17th May, 1898. 
A. EK. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G., in the Chair. | 


THE primary fact which governs the amount of local taxation is 
the expenditure of local government authorities. In London this 
expenditure is incurred by four county authorities, sixteen district 
authorities, seventeen union authorities, thirty-four special district 
authorities and 331 parish authorities. The total expenditure 
incurred in London in 1895-96 by these several authorities was as 
follows :— 


1. County Authorities— £ —  £ 
London’ County, Councils cs..aisee ate eres 2,206,651 
School: Board for-Londom ..cccis.sccassen 2,337,156 
Metropolitan Asylums Board... eee 451,292 
> DOLCE Nac cavcantee eee 1,485,197 
Semernrse) | Mle eevee tls) 
2. District Authorities— 
City of London Corporation 1.00.1... 789,434 
» Commissioners Of Sewers ..........ececceeees 263,330 
‘District boards (2) sfc srsateacotentiatet 555,226 
Library commissioners (2) .....s.sscsrcessressersers 2,684: 
——-_ 1,610,674 
3. Union Authorities— 
Boards of guardians (17): satccscsssr1tecstgssectesetees 1,318,275 
4, Special District Authorities— 
Sick asylum district managers (2).......sss008 32,589 
School district managers (6) .......cesccecsseeees 122,432 
Library commissioners (1) ........ssscsseveeoees are 2,570 
Wards of the City of London (25) ........ ... 6,931 
; —— 164,522 
5. Parish Authorities— 
Vestries (29) and 1 local board.................0 1,938,641 
Boards of-guardians (14) <ciciccsccrcseccocsscees ses 1,163,851 
Overseers or bodies acting as overseers(192) 200,149 
Library commissioners (27) ...s.cssscsssssesees 59,135 
Baths commissioners (29) ....eccccsrcsseseeee once 137,093 
Burial boards:(29) ..<tesss.tete en Cette: 55,523 
Market trustees (1) ......... so send thas eeagin Hie Bae Rio 8,076 
Churchwardens (9) .......ssscscsessere seusciegncianes 9,899 
355725367 


Total expenditure which governs the 6 
amount of local taxation.............0. = post Anat 
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_ Tins expenditure is for the following purposes :— 
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Purpose. 


Maintenance of the poor 
in workhouses, Xe. 


Maintenance of xt 
poor (outdoor) 


ereseeee 


Maintenance of lunatics 


TOO G CATIONS oihc5sci-secesee dees 
Roads, dust removal, 
bridges, embank- 
ments, &e. 


Sewerage and drainage.... 


Public healthiy.c.cscccssesss: 


Raehtin gy ices0istons aeereee 


Police and magistracy .... 


Fire Brigade ....... Peer meacaee? 


Parks, gardens, and open 
spaces 


Local Authority 
incurring Expenditure. 











Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Boards of guardians ............... 
Sick asylum district managers 
School district managers 


worcoses 


er ereesoororones 


Boards of guardians 


London County Council............ 
City of London Corporation... 
Boards of guardians 


Core rereeresones 


London County Council............ 


School Board for London 
City of London Corporation .... 
PW BREEN Ce iene iewcanc rah ctavoasasnpsneesy, 


oeeorees 


London County Council............ 
City of London Corporation ... 

», Commissioners of Sewers 
Vestries and district boards .. 


London County Council............ 
City Commissioners of Sewers 
Vestries and district boards ... 


London County Council............ 
City of London Corporation ... 
», Commissioners of Sewers 
Vestries and district boards ... 
Overseers 


CP OC KC CEo Eero ese HE EE > OOe BOOB OROFOse% 


City Commissioners of Sewers 
Vestries and district boards .... 
Overseers 


Pe PODOTE OE TEO OOOO EOD OOOOH OHDORDORs 


London County Council... 
Metropolitan police.... 
City of London Corporation... 


London County Council............ 


London County Council............ 
City of London Corporation .... 
Vestries and district boards .... 
Overseers 
Churchwardens 


Pe ee CORSO OTE OH TEE EOHD ETE ESETOOO DOES 


Pere ee oeeroerooereocoone 


Amount. 





£ 
342,993 
1,549,332 
27,050 
90,287 


59,469 
2,464. 
360,410 


76,560 
1,851,704, 
63,426 
495 


38,124 
26,635 
94,562 


| 1,377,600 


185,065 
17,252 
185,368 


20,696 
13,201 
7,947 
80,310 
110 


21,906 


253,595. 


189 


98,260 


| 1,418,767 


185,982 


107,042 
10,082 
17,522 

605 
477 


ee Se 





od 


£ 


2,009,662 


261,069 


422,343 


1,992,185 


1,536,925 


387,685 


122,264 


275,690 


1,698,009 


153,827 


135,678 


ee rn eg 
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(Local Authority 

















Purpose. incurring Expenditure. he 
£ £ 
Other ordinary services | London County Council............ 82,412 
| Metropolitan police... 29,282 
: City of London Corporation .... 146 
,, Commissioners of Sewers 8,331 
Vestries and district boards .... 27,736 
Boards of guardians....... Sos Sear 41,453 
OVCEBCOES Bossa live sat conrgetctsatensiso Res 64,186 
SUMMED IE hls ek 
Loans for all services _.... —— —_ 2,815,018 
Establishment for all 
services where not | — — 660,591 
separately charged 
Special services .........s000 London County Council............ 6,695 
Metropolitan police... 23,789 
City of London Corporation ....;. 151,780 
;, Commissioners of Sewers 5,631 
Vestries and district boards .... 25,979 
Library commissioners .........4 50,815 
Boards of guardians ............46 2,536 
Wards of City of London ........ 6,931 
(DV OTSCOYS utsanncseashcnadececesstgtotoagee 4,625 
Baths commissioners ...........6005 85,885 
Burial Goards s0)cus 40,517 
Market trustees .......ccccccssseoerenes 7,041 
Church wardens | fisaste:aceaatvaevscwsse 9,422 
——- 421,646 
13,146,134 





It should be noted here that the amount stated as expenditure 
of the Metropolitan police is the apportioned amount between 
London and extra-London of the total expenditure of the Metro- 
politan police authorities, the basis of the apportionment being 
rateable value. This can only be regarded as approximately 
correct. The expenditure incurred on behalf of London in 
respect of the police may be less or greater than the proportion 
based upon rateable value, but as the actual expenditure is not 
ascertainable, this proportion is the best means of reducing the 
total to a London figure. 

This total expenditure (13,146,134/.) does not fall wholly upon 
taxation. A portion of it is met by certain receipts-in-aid, and a 
portion is defrayed out of revenue from municipal property. 
Taxation is therefore relieved by the amount of these two items of 
receipt. They are as foilows :— 





of local expenditure .... 
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Repayment Rect Revenue 
Authorities. for os Oe Muntelp al Total. 
Services. Property. 

1. County Authoritves— £ £ £ £ 
London County Council........ 32,386 29,961 102,135 164,482 
School Board for London ..... 5,778 296 650 6,724 
Metropolitan Asylums Board) 2,827 — Bie 2,827 

09. POLICE ss pesevanecedene 205,801 5,679 —_ 211,480 
246,792 35,936 102,785 385,513 

2. District Authorities— | 

City of London Corporation| 72,868 48,263 | 410,332 531,463 

,, Commissioners of Sewers} 12,262 1,685 5,600 19,547 
District POardS ose. ccces. nese: 30,032 17,711 4,126 51,868 
Library commissioners ........ 22 91 — 113 
115,184 | 67,750 | 420,057 602,991 

3. Union Authorities— | 

Boards of guardians ............ 28,493 3,957 1,101 33,551 
“4, Special District Authorities— 
Sick asylum district managers 9 107 —~ 116 
School district managers 1,129 365 10 1,504 
Library commissioners ........ a 74 ae 74 
Wards of the City of London ~ — ae = 
1,138 546 10 1,694 
5. Parish Authorities— 
Vestries and local board ........ 126,611 11,598 14,792 -| 153,001 
Boards of guardians ............ 28,387 1,126 840 30,353 
Overseers or bodies actin 
OS OVETSOOCTS oie} cancers 3 35332 2,866 16,742 21,940 
Library commissioners ........ 42,3 3,895 324 | 4,942 
Baths sty bi aeeaenign ron ee 63,955 786 i222 65,763 
ARTES DORTOS, Svcctiesscilenese+nsp oo 5,274 - 430 698 | 6,402 
Market trustees  .......csseeee — 71 5,522 5,593 
Churchwardens ........ecseevser — — I 1 
227,082 20,772 40,141 287,995 
Total receipts in reduction i 618,689 | 128,961 | B6ascb 44.1 1,311,744 





The comparative value of these several receipts is not brought 


out by the amounts in money, but can best be shown by reducing 
them to percentages of rateable values of the areas administered 
by the several authorities concerned. This is done in the following 


table :— 
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of London Corporation, the London County Council, the City 


Commissioners of Sewers, the vestries and the overseers. The 
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pe Receipts Per Cent. of Rateable Value. Net Ex- 
are penditure 
Authorities. Per Cent. Re- i Revenue Total Per vents 
of payment | Receipts: | | from Desi cuareaiie 
wate | sect, | MAO. | MANES ine | ae 
. County Authorities— £ os. G12 os. dE 8. O\ LY ede 18) 60.6 asses 
London County f General ........ 6.8 aol— G16) -1ld—» S Sie ae 0) cee 
Council Special. cgay Sty ge |e 10) Oe ee 
School Board for London ........ 616 7\- - 4 — - = l=" = 516 toa 
Metropolitan Asylums Board...) 1 6 7)/- - 2 — — - -— 2|1 6 5m 
POLICE fdecneateteevsees 4.19) —\= 18, 9)-— -. 4 — -14 1/4 411 
. District Authorities— 
City of London Corporation ....|18 14 4/114 7|1 210|9 14 7)1212-|6 2 4 
», Commissioners of Sewers...) 6 5 9/- 5 10/- -10/- 2 8/- 9 4/516 5 
District boards. 2.1. tcctececcsevreeee tes 8is g7i- 9 Fi- 5&6 Fi- 1 41-16 6] 7 19 4 
Library commissioners ............ - 6 8|- - lj- - 8 — - - 4|- 6 4 
. Onion Authorities— 
Boards of guardians... 614 -|- 211)/- - 5i- - 1lj- 8 5| 610 7 
. Special District Authorities— 
Sick asylum district managers | — 19 8 — es ys — — —>+ 1) 19 3 
School district managers............ -irirj- - lj/- - l _ - - 2}/-11 9 
Library commissioners ............ = Ops — - - 8 — eS | es 
Wards of the City of London | - 3 3 —_ — — — —~3| 3 
. Parish Authorities— 
Vestries and local board............ 8 2 6|- 9 4]/- 1 -i— IT 8/-11 717 10 1¢ 
Boards of guardians  .........ee 8 - 8j- 811l\/- - 2|- - lj- 4 2|7 16 6 
Overseers, 206. sciis..ccnerscuencteune —-—11 g|/--- 2/- -— 2)-4)be-|-1 1.4/4 104 
Library commissioners ............ - 7 3\-.- lj- —- 6.—. |= = 71- 68 
Baths mene oid rete, oe 23 ~ 1S bb WV) —- = dd ee d  e9| Saee 
Burial Doards: fe: sessseasteenesestece - 5 3\- - 6 — |j- - lj- - 7/- 4 8 
Market trustees 1... 3.12) 4 a = = 2 9 6 210° Lae 
Obureh wardens 2 sisccess- sees. — 4) 2 — — a — ~ Go@ 
Total for all authorities .....38 8 3/116 2|/- 7 6/11211)3 16 7)34 11 8 
Although the largest total is in respect of repayments for 
services, this is not the most important item. It is largest in 
the city of London, where the school fees of the city schools 
make a very considerable item. With this exception the items are 
small, and consist of various services paid for by relatives of : 
paupers for their keep, in the case of guardians, by householders 3 
and others for opening ground and connecting gas, water, and 
other pipes in the case of vestries and district boards, employment 
of police by private firms, and so on. ‘ 
The principal head of receipt is revenue from municipal ‘ 
property, the largest amounts of which are received by the City : 
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property belonging to the city corporation is partly municipal 
_ property which can be used for any purpose determined by the 
corporation, and partly trust property which can only be applied 
to certain specific purposes. The receipts under each of these 
heads are as follows— 





£ 
ML CEPalsPrOPOLtby. 2. .<-p-erscsessissiesorienpareaie 306,394 
GR UDB PO ON Vip tet ac cr asicoae axtedgnonhatn ceee sieges oth 103,938 
410,332 





These receipts in aid of taxation are of two different kinds, 
which it is of importance to note in connection with the economic 
- results of taxation. The receipts from ancient city and parish 
property, and from fees, fines, &c., are not relative to expenditure, 
that is to say, they are not a lessening of expenditure, but rather 
independent receipts which lessen taxation. On the other hand, 
the receipts from municipal property held as products of local 
improvements, and receipts for services rendered are relative to 
expenditure, and, therefore, strictly speaking, result in a lessening 
of expenditure before it becomes a charge upon taxation. There 
are therefore two classes of receipts, as follows :— 


£ 
(a.) Receipts which lessen expenditure... 618,689 
(0.) °, reduce taxation ........ 693,055 
1,311,744 





The balance of expenditure which fell upon taxation in the 
year 1895-96 may with these figures be summarised as follows :— 


£ 
POLAR OR DCILLUUT Qiestt sssecuesedocntonscantaerteksaarssodaen 13,146,134 
Less receipts in relation to expenditure .... 618,689 


Expenditure primarily to be met by taxation 12,527,445 


Less receipts from city and parish pro- 
perty, and from receipts-in-aid, which 693,055 
POLCVO-LOXBMONG cccievcess sensed coatesetnneascsantes 


Expenditure finally to be met by taxation... 11,834,390 





This expenditure was incurred by the several authorities as 
follows :— 


1. County Authorities— £ £ 
London County Council ............ 2,042,169 
School Board for London............ 2,330,432 
Metropolitan Asylums Board ... 448,465 
5 POCO tos sik erenvscesssas 1,273,717 
ao. Ss 6,094,783 


Qu 2 
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2. District Authorities— £ £ 
City of London Corporation........ 257,971 
,, Commissioners of Sewers..... 243,783 
District. board al scsccsas.-ccptpevsesnase 508,358 
Library commissioners oo... 2,571 
——-___ 1,007,683 
3. Union Authorities— 
Boards of guardians ......ccsees 1,284,724 
4. Special District Authorities— 
Sick asylum district managers .... 32,473 
School district managers .......... 120,928 
Library COMMISSIONCYS «seers 2,496 
Wards of the City wcccsscccseeessseee 6,931 
ae tis G62 828 
5. Parish Authorities— 
Vestries and local board ............ 1,785,640 
Boards of guardians ...... tsteseeeeneess 1,133,498 
Overseers or bodies acting ve | 178,209 
OVERSPOEG si55 2 p.> Giant Stems 
Library ComMiISSIONEYS ..........00000 54,193 
Baths ComMMiISSiONe! o.0,...:.ccesecceee 71,330 
Burial DOaTS esse cceteee ee eee 49,121 
Market trustees ...........:ccssssssesesees 2,483 
Churchwardens .....cccccererseereercere 9,898 
3,284,372 
Total yauiripe ee (erroce 


upon taxation... 





The taxation to meet this expenditure is divided into three 
classes. First, there is an amount appropriated to local taxation 
from imperial taxes, which amount is applied to local expenditure 
before such expenditure is sent down upon local taxation proper ; 
secondly, there are certain indirect local taxes levied indepen- 
dently of what the local expenditure may be, and applied to such 
expenditure before it is sent down upon direct taxation; and 
thirdly, there is the final balance of expenditure left over after 
these operations, which is the measure of the direct taxation. The 
amount of this direct taxation is therefore, as a matter of fact, 
determined by the amount of expenditure thus left over. Of the 
three divisions of local taxation, the first, appropriations from 
imperial taxes, and the second, local indirect taxation, are fixed 
according to rules, independent of municipal expenditure, that is, 
upon rules sanctioned by Parliament and not determined by the 
local authorities; while the third division only, direct taxation, is 
governed by the amount of municipal expenditure, and is under 
the control of local authorities. The total taxation is a measure 
of the municipal expenditure, but direct taxation alone bears the 
pressure of increased or receives the benefit of decreased municipal 
expenditure. 7 

In the year 1895-96 the local expenditure in London was met 
by each of the three classes of taxation as follows :— 
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A. Appropriations from Imperial taxes— 


London County Council «.........c.sse0 


School Board for London 


Metropolitan police ...............- Sic meet sted 


B. Indirect local taxation— 
County taxation— 
London County Council 
Metropolitan police 
City of London Corporation 


eaeqeeree 


Pee deeeeeernees 


District taxation— 
City Commissioners of Sewers 
Districh boardeus ee: 


Special district taxation— 
Market trustees 

Parish taxation-—- 
Vestries and local board............ 
Overseers 
Burial boards 


Pera ree ea memsetenaroene 


Pee PPO ere e er er OPO were meee neeresee 


CFOs COR oe eee eererertoas 


c. Direct local taxation— 
County rating— 
London County Council 
School Board for London ........ 
Metropolitan Asylums Board..... 
BONER Sates coastes 
Local Government Board 


Oreseeeeores 


eeeeeece 


District rating— 
City of London Corporation .... 

», Commissioners of Sewers 
Metre, DOARGS visu csssctesnw sts. econ 
Library commissioners 


Union rating— 
Boards of guardians............ss000- 
Special district rating— 
Sick asylum district managers 
School district managers............ 
Library commissioners..............5 
Wards of the city 


Pe OOH ee rere eer eerees 


Parish rating— 
Vestries and local board............ 
Boards of guardians 
Overseers 
Library commissioners 
Baths commissioners 
Burial boards 
Churchwardens.........0000 See 


Preereenerereene 
Peer eee enon. FH eeTEOPonee sas ererneee 
ooeeeeeeteee 
Peer eereosensres 


POOR OP OT OE OL Dee eDoeederenese 


Total local taxation........ 


OPT errr Rear eroeree 


Deseo eer eretoree 


oO Poe o roses ereneD 


76,219 
28,815 
184,282 


8,117 
208 


1,793 
9,551 
37,578 





2,952,322 
1,631,612 
422,982 
625,072 
1,174,680 


78,848 
252,877 
337,996 

2,494 





31,085 
120,965 
2,658 
6,965 


1,060,645 
371,706 
225,556 

53,479 
78,023 
12,755 
10,452 
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£ 
526,161 
650,224 


616,347 


239,316 


8,325 


1,703 


48,922 


6,806,668 


672,215 


451,503 


161,673 


1,812,616 


44,9 


1,792,732 


298,266 


9,904,675 


£11,995,673 
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I will now proceed to explain these different classes of taxation. 
The appropriations from imperial taxation include the sum col- 
lected in London from local licences, amounting to 438,644/., and 
certain apportioned amounts of imperial taxation as follows :— 


Apportioned amounts of estate duty and beer and £ 
793085 


spirit duties appropriated by parliament to local 
taxation, and paid to the London County Council 
Apportioned amounts of estate duty and beer and 
spirit duties appropriated by parliament to police 612,741> 
purposes, and paid to the metropolitan police........ 


Industrial school grants paid to the London wong ot aoeel 
Connell 58.2.6 ocoectis \snaes uaa te eer eee ae ay 43 
Education grants paid to the London School Board 650,224 

1,350,482 





The first of these apportioned items is arrived at by deducting 
the amount paid to the metropolitan police from the amount of 
these duties appropriated to London. This is not strictly in 
accord with the terms of the Local Government Act, 1888, which 
provides for the amount paid to the metropolitan police being 
deducted from the total appropriation to London of imperial 
taxes, v.e., the above named duties together with the local 
licences. But inasmuch as the local licences are collected in 
London only, the incidence of this taxation falls upon London, 
and it is more correct from the point of view of taxation, to make 
the deduction for the police from the amount strictly appropriated 
from imperial taxation, leaving the local licences entirely for the 
use of London. 

The first point to note about these appropriations of imperial 
taxation to local services is the diverse methods adopted, and the 
extraordinary complications which are produced between imperial 
and local finance. There are two additional matters which help 
to further complicate this relationship, namely, the appropriation 
to imperial purposes from the local taxation account of the cost of 
swine fever under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, and the 
grants under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. The first of 
these does not occur in the local taxation I am dealing with, 
because the expenditure is incurred by Government and paid for 
out of local taxation; the second does not occur because it did not 
come into operation until the year after that to which my figures 
relate. But for a proper consideration of these imperial grants to 
local taxation these matters must be included. | 

At present then there are no less than six methods of 
allocating imperial taxation to the relief of local rates. They are 
as follows :— 


1. Licences, according to the amount collected within the - 
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county or county borough areas, subject to an apportionment 
between counties and county’ boroughs under Section 32 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888. 

2. Hstate duty and customs and excise duties, according to the 

grants from imperial taxation actually made to the several local 
authorities within the county and county borough areas in the year 
~ 1887-88, but subject to special adjustment in one or two cases. 

3. Police pension grant, according to an arbitrary decision of 
parliament founded on no basis beyond the immediate require- 
ments of the London police. © 

4, Education grant, according to the results of education. 

5. The cost of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, administered 
by the Board of Agriculture, an imperial department, and paid 
for out of the local taxation account, that is to say, paid for by 
the counties and county boroughs in proportion to the basis of 
apportionment under No. 2, with which it has nothing whatever 
to do, and not in proportion to the expenditure incurred. 

6. The grants under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, accord- 
ing to the amount of rates paid upon agricultural lands. . 

The first method, that of appropriating local taxes collected in 
the county to the services of the county, is prima facze a perfectly 
sound system. 

The second method is arbitrary and not founded upon any 
principle of taxation which can be defended. 

The discontinued grants which form the basis of this 
apportionment for London comprise the payments towards the 
cost incurred by guardians and other bodies in respect of lunatics, 
disturnpiked roads, salaries of poor law medical officers and 
teachers in poor law schools, payments to registrars of births and 
deaths, public vaccinators, medical officers and sanitary inspectors, 
the cost of criminal prosecutions, and of the metropolitan ‘police. 

The amount certified by the Local Government Board as the 
estimated receipts by London from the discontinued grants in 
1887-88, was :— 


£ 
ESTEVAN CB cscs pc lopraennsnenicer despot: stank aaved 97,496 
Poor Law medical officers ....cc.ccsoccossneeeee 32,939 
Teachers in Poor Law schools ................ 12,513 
Registrars of births and deaths................ 584 
Wea Ma BOER i cross cvsronash aSscoeataneaeeaueray apetecrsacs 2,030 
IE SAY BOBS vat snc aes vet dnnndspsvgnanganennttgattn ceed das ou 3,559 
Criminal prosecutions iz: .01.a%.ccatetvwe’.oboes- 21,384 
Medical officers and sanitary inspectors — 
POLI Ce RI Waite atte eeaad acter tas etonie dons Pas tnes 4575579 


628,084 
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These figures differ in amount from those given in the parlia- 
mentary return (C—5424, pp. 24 and 25) issued from the Local 
Government Board on 21st June, 1888, where the total appears 
at 623,917/. 

These figures contain the local charges, and certain charges 
which have to be apportioned as between (1) Penge and Croydon, 
(2) the new county of London and the old counties, and (3) the 

new county of London and the police area. The apportionment 
was based upon rateable value, and a critical examination of the 
government certified figures is desirable. In a return (see 
“London Statistics,” vol. iv, p. 569) an analysis of the receipts 
from grants in 1887-88 according to the published local taxation 
returns was given, the necessary apportionments being based on 
the rateable values in force for that year. The result showed a 
difference when compared with the figures given in the certificate 
of the Local Government Board; but not perhaps of sufficient 
importance to affect the question under consideration.! Adjusting 
these differences, the following might be taken as the analysis of 
the government certificate :— 






































Paid to Paid to County Authorities and 
Local apportioned to London. Total 
Authorities” “leas 
in For County and a ae 
London. For Penge. other Areas. 
£ £ £ £ 
Lanatiess gk. et 92,018 276 5,202 97,496 
Poor law medical officers .... 32,793 146 — 32,939 
Teachers in poor law schools 12,513 os — 12,813 
Registrars of births and 
Geathis ') 2. Bip aed anes oe Wi ‘as sont 
Vaccinators \Ganaseretee 2,030 a — 2,030 
Main ‘roadie 4G sascpet toes oe 3,059 — — 3,559 
Criminal prosecutions............ 1,321 — 20,063 21,384 
POliCe } aticiteestereiceeceteeaee — — | 457,579 4575579 
144,818 4.22 482,844: 628,084 











The construction of this table enables us to apportion the 
figures of previous years upon the same basis, and the following 
table shows the amounts received by London from imperial grants 


‘ I have not had access to the government figures, but the printed analysis 
given in the local taxation returns has been used. Differences might occur 
owing to the published accounts containing the receipts in the year instead of the 
receipts for the year; that is, taking into account balances of a previous year paid 
in the year and balances for the year owing at the end. It has been assumed that 
the government certificate includes the necessary allowances in respect of Penge, 
but there is nothing to prove this. 
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in the five years to 1887-88, as compared with the amount certified 
in that year :— 





























Charged toeneee of London. Rest of England. 
Year. which the Government Grants 
j S Amount Per- Amount Per- 
wane aac: Received. centage, Received. centage, 
1883-84 | Union and county luna- £ £ 
tics, poor law officers, 


main roads, criminal +| 558,243 ey, 1,915,183 | 77°43 
prosecutions, police, | 


Siar acon ine Mistslasiaatcasioes seine avis 
teh Oy P Ditto ieee ote ae 576,140 | 23°51 | 1,874,426 | 76-49 
Fg SO DUOGes ag coe racedss 596,574 | 23°94 | 1,895,791 | 76°06 
fol aay tall all Ep (3 doe eet a eee ae 597,805 | 23°73 | 1,987,187 | 76°87 
iy EUS LAV Gs Gapeen | Dos ian ee ¥618,984 | 21°95 | 2,200,775 | 780s 








_ *87-88 | Certificate by the 


Cone Rane i 628,084 | 21°96 | 2,282,300 | 78°04 








* This is exclusive of 2,530/. for vaccinators, which, not being included in 
the years 1883-84 to 1886-87, is not included in 1887-88 for the purposes of 
this comparative table. 





The certificate includes an amount for vaccinators which, not 
being paid to local authorities, is not given in the Local Taxation 
Returns ;? it also contains adjustments made under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act, which are not amounts paid. 
These would partly account for the difference in amount between 
the 618,984/. actually paid in 1887-88 and the 628,084/. certified ; 
but they did not materially alter the ratio between London and 
the rest of England. 

From the figures it would appear that the year 1887-88 was an 
unfortunate year so far as London is concerned, to have been 
chosen as the basis, because, in respect of the grants then certified, 
London received more than 1 per cent. less in proportion than it 
did in the three prior years. 

The acceptance of this basis is to fix upon the cost in one year 
of certain specified charges as the ratio of apportionment of 
receipts for all future years and for all requirements. 

A detailed criticism of the discontinued grants as certified will 
show the anomalies. The grants may be divided as follows :— 

(i) Grants which London shared in full proportion to the 
rest of the country; namely, those in respect of poor 
law and criminal prosecutions. 

(ii) Grants as to which London was at great disadvantage 


* These payments are set out in the reports of the Local Government Board, 
but not arranged as between London and the rest of England. 
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with respect to the rest of the country; namely, main 
roads. 

(iii) Grants in which London had no share whatever ; namely, 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. 

(iv) Grants in respect of the police. 


The grants under the first head (poor law, &c.) show the 
following proportions :— 


























London. Rest of Country. 
Amount. Per Cent. Amount. | Per Cent. 
£ £ 
1883-84... .... 145,757 16°67 728,347 83°33 
?84-85........ 156,032 18°98 665,855 81°02 
°85-86........ 165,797 10°44 674,231 80°26 
86-87........ 155,456 18°25 696,290 81°75 
*87-88........ 164,860 19°66 673,879 80°34 





The grants under the second head (main roads) show the 
following proportions :— 




















London. Rest of Country. 
Amount, Per Cent. Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ 
1883-84........ 1,975 1°00 194,898 99°00 
84-85... ... 1,524 0°73 206,097 99°27 
*85-86........ 1,731 0°76 227,366 99°24 
°86-87........ 1,760 o'"74 236,291 99°26 
°87-88........ 3,559 o'72 490,870 99°28 








The grant under the third head (salaries of medical officers of 





Amount. 
£ 
18838-84......... Nil 
4485. - 
*85 80 assess. " 
86-87... . 
°87-88........ 


London. 


health and inspectors of nuisances) were as follows :— 




















Rest of Country. 
Per Cent. Amount, Per Cent. 

| £ 
/ — 67,926 100 
| — 76,814 100 
| — 69,113 100 
| — 75,419 100 

_ 73,804 100 





The grants under the fourth head (police) show the following 


‘proportions :— 
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London. Rest of Country. 
Amount. Per Cent. Amount. Per Cent. 
£ ee 
1883-84......... 410,511 30°76 924,012 69°24 
?84:-85....... : 418,584 31°04 925,660 68°86 
°85-86........ 429,046 31°68 925,081 68°32 
?86~-87........ 440,589 31°03 979,137 68°97 
’87-88........ 450,565 31°90 962,222 68°10 





From these.tables it is obvious that London is at a special 
disadvantage with reference to main roads and sanitation, and yet 
these are services in which, perhaps more than any other, the 
country at large is greatly interested. That the traffic of London 
for commercial and other purposes should be assisted by the best 
means of communication is one of the most important of London 
necessities, and at the same time one in respect of which it receives 
the least assistance from imperial taxation.® 

The peculiar operation of the exchequer contribution for police 
purposes deserves special attention. Previous to 1888 it was a 
sum equal to 4d. in the £ on the rateable value of the metropolitan 
police district, an amount which increased annually with the 
growth of rateable value. But in 1888 the exchequer grants to 
the county of London became a fixed proportion of a total sum, 
while the commissioners of police continued to demand from 
that sum the ever-increasing product of a 4d. rate. Thus the 
government, in 1887-88, contributed to the police fund in respect of 
the London proportion of that fund 457,579/., and the county council 
has contributed in the six years under the Local Government Act 
an excess of 152,260/. beyond the last government contribution, 
as follows :— 


£ 
Perce eet os nya deane onsen eens Aes Piy cub eadagraseenenek 186 
Pel Pesta tree Mears sanetstas tiokWiea tvcenacelgarsetetonecta=> 7,870 
Oy Ven Saat pedtan oh dior saesab laa veaweracakdacarsetcontoutaeted 15,928 
Ms eR raat ta se MOA ws on a bometh caouk dusngaees Mest taceacs 24,421 
BOD ka osey ode can earceo seeds eye neeetecmene eee 31,758 
Bre OE ih Feo asus én acts sas oa aaeonise nee oases tan sa ge 33,197 
i Pa nan Rieti et Seas x cawcnetl cnedvensae Ue eetoee rae qrpmete 38,900 
152,260 











3 By Section 22 (2) the particular cases of the Isle of Wight and South Wales 
main roads are met by a special addition to the discontinued grants for the purpose 
of the Local Government Board certificate. London therefore contributes pro- 
portionately to this special consideration of country roads at the same time as it 
suffers from the inadequacy of the grants for its own roads. The special additions 
amounted to 8,5347.— Local Government Board Report, 1889-90,” pp. xvi, 273 
and 274. 


- 
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Whatever the total amount of the exchequer grant to the 
county may be, the amount falling to the police is an increasing 
amount, while that falling to the county council must in consequence 
be proportionately diminished. As between the council and the 
police therefore the new arrangement is not satisfactory. 

But the new apportionment is not satisfactory as between the 
county of London and the rest of the country, and at this point 
the ratepayers of the county are directly interested. The propor- 
tion allotted to each county out of the exchequer contributions is 
based upon the total grants made in the year 1887. These grants 
included the police grant. In London this was four-ninths of the 
cost of the metropolitan police falling upon the rates, while in the 
country it was one-half the cost of pay and clothing. But the 
four-ninths taken as the London grant, was not four-ninths of the 
entire cost of the London police, because it did not include any 
grant in respect of the city of London police, nor was it four-ninths 
of the total cost of the metropolitan police, because a certain 
portion of the total cost was charged upon fees, licences, &c., 
instead of upon rates. In these two respects therefore the com- 
parison between London and the rest of the country cannot be 
expressed in the terms four-ninths of total cost and one-half of pay 
and clothing respectively. 

The neglect of the consideration that the city did not partioi- 
pate in the government grant, has placed London at a disadvantage 
as compared with other counties by causing other counties to get 
more, because London in the past has paid a portion of its police 
which would otherwise have been paid by government. Before 
1887 it was merely a question between the city of London and the 
imperial exchequer, but owing to the method of calculation 
imposed by the Act of 1888, it has become a question between 
the county of London and the rest of the country. There is no 
reason why other counties should benefit at the expense of London, 
but London should receive its proper proportion, let the distribu- 
tion within London be whut it may. In other words, the payment 
out of the city estates should act as a benefit to London, and not | 
to other county areas, which divide amongst them the total sum 
derived from exchequer contributions. Had the government 
contributed to the city police in the same manner as to the 
metropolitan police, their contribution would have been four- 
ninths of the cost, which, in 1887, would have amounted to 53,8971., 
equal to a rate of o'42d. in the &. 

Turning next to the grant compared with total cost, the 
amount has to be considered in its relation to payments by 
London ratepayers for the police. These payments are not only 
rates, but also hackney.carriage licences, fines, penalties, &c. The 
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total charge upon London for the metropolitan police (excluding 
the pension fund) is as follows :— 





d. 
AVEUOW COL OOL OCMC EOEE Wien 5 icyuts gear cesar seapstges Gvinebateuasnyesdec sud’ 5°00 
SEX CHOC Gr COUNT EIEN ON UE canes cases va scedessilknge dnewsSoceteSbvcbiveesas 4°00 
EMER GY CATER ICOMCER. ccs sovatjciasbebie) sosssavaonsoittaltalarsscrssias 523 
BS ERO) DORN eter ONE ci ceress see Aah ond DAA nfo mesh en da sna le Pont esdstllabeipevs 0 '04 
Showing the total cost to the ratepayers to be........ 9°27 


The comparison between London and the rest of the country, 
after taking ito account these two considerations, shows that 
London gets 55 of the total cost as against the country’s half cost 
of pay and clothing. Itis difficult to compare these two figures — 
with the limited information at hand, but, so far as it is possible to 
go, the comparison tells against London. Thus in 1887-88 the 
local taxation accounts give the total cost of police in boroughs as 
9 40,3132, of which 892,145/. was for pay and clothing, and towards 
which 386,266/. was paid in the year by the exchequer. Assuming 
that the full half cost of pay and clothing was paid in due course, 
the fraction {34 represents 0°47 of the entire cost of police to 
have been paid out of the exchequer grant in boroughs as against 
o'41 (the equivalent of the fraction yg quoted above) in London. 
This comparison too does not take into consideration the question 
of the extra total cost to London by reason of the imperial 
character of the metropolitan police force, nor of the cost of 
London police being increased by exceptional charges for police 
stations. If it is urged that the grant to London should have 
been limited to half the cost of pay and clothing of the entire 
London police, that is including the city, London’s share in 1887 
would have been 436,o10/., instead of the present 457,579/.; but 
this way of looking at the matter would leave the entire question 
of the cost of the imperial services of the metropolitan police to be 
dealt with as a matter between London and the government, and 
in the meantime it would open up a serious question for the 
consideration of the rest of the country in respect of the share 
obtained by London from the exchequer contribution account. If 
the amount of the grant over and above the half cost of pay and 
clothing is in part payment of the imperial duties of the police, it 
ought to be paid directly by the government, instead of from the 
funds set aside for distribution to the counties on an assumed 
equitable basis. 

Upon this artificial basis, which it has taken so long to explain, 
the amount of imperial taxes now allocated to local taxation in 
London has been as follows :— 
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Yan, ee Beer and apt teal, a ee ee 
Estate Duty. Duties. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
1889-90........ 397,774 ys 397,774 ae 
?90-91........ 4.23 ,995 162,572 586,567 + 26,221 
29192. see 493,825 179,134 672,959 + 86,392 
?92-98........ 421,248 172,569 593,817 — 479,142 
7938-94)..0...4. 415,105 172,759 587,864 — 5,953 
°94-95........ 358,538 165,844 524,382 — 63,482 
795-96........ 398,267 178,558 576,825 + 52,443 
2,908,752 1,031,436 3,940,188 
| 





This is 21°96 per cent. of the total amount devoted to the local 
taxation of England and Wales, and 17°57 per cent. of the total 
amount devoted to the local taxation of the United Kingdom. 
But before the amount is divided upon an artificial basis among the 
counties and county boroughs of Hngland and Wales and the 
corresponding units of Scotland and Ireland, the total amount 
transferred from the imperial exchequer to local taxation is 
divided, again upon an artificial basis, between the three countries, 
the following being the proportions :— 


England and Wales ............... 80 per cent. 
Scotlatid $25 iy. eheetonee. TI MA 
Treland §2%.)) ee ae ee Oe, aire 


The amount allocated to each area therefore depends not only 
upon the correctness of the basis adopted for each locality, but also 
upon the correctness of the basis adopted for each of the three 
countries, and a more complex or artificial method of taxation can 
scarcely be conceived. 

I hesitate to say what is the incidence of these taxes allocated 
to local taxation. Of course, because they are legally taken from 
the estate duty and the beer and spirit duties, it does not follow 
that they actually fall upon those duties. It can be argued with 
some force that they fall upon imperial taxation generally and not 
upon any one class of tax. But there is much, in my opinion, to 
show that this is not quite the fact. Imperial taxation consists of 
two classes, the permanent class and the shifting class. By the 
permanent class I mean taxes which are imposed, not with regard 
to the expenditure they have to meet, but with regard to the 
interests they tax. They would not be changed from year to year. 
By the shifting class I mean taxes which are readily changed from 
year to year as necessity arises. Thus the licences, estate duty, 
and beer and spirit duties are not fixed in reference to the calls 
upon them for grants to local taxation, but in reference to the 
principles governing those classes of taxation. They are fixed, 
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not to meet the expenditure on particular services, but according to 
the expediency of imposing certain particular taxes. It follows 
from this that any increase in grants from imperial funds to local 
taxation would fall, not upon the taxes on which they are nominally 
charged, but upon the taxes which can be increased or decreased 
according to necessity, in other words, upon the shifting elements 
of taxation and not upon the permanent elements. The shifting 
elements, if I may so express myself, of the existing system of 
taxation are :— 
(1). The income tax. 

(2) Such of the customs and excise duties as can be altered 

having regard to their regulative character. 

Customs and excise duties are now rarely increased, the 
tendency being to decrease them (see Parliamentary Return, 
Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom, 1800-97). It may be 
noted in confirmation of this that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his present budget, proposes to reduce the duty on tobacco. 
The duty on tea, coffee, and cocoa also is often suggested as one 
which should be remitted at the earliest opportunity. 

I think, therefore, that these grants allocated from imperial 
taxation to local taxation fall really upon the income tax and upon 
those custom duties which are ready for abolition or reduction; 
and I think this incidence is most unjust and contrary to all 
principles of local taxation. 

I have nothing to say about the police pension grant. It is a 
grant, and that is all that can be said of it. 

There is next the education grant. This is made out of the 
consolidated fund, and no special taxation is created for it. More- 
over, education is to all intents and purposes an imperial service. 
It therefore falls upon the several classes of imperial taxation 
proportionately, just as all national services would fall. With the 
assistance of Sir Alfred Milner’s tables, ‘‘ Royal Commission on 
“ Acriculture,” vol. iv, pp. 582 and 583, the following results have 
been obtained, to show the incidence of imperial taxation :— 



































Land and X<on-Rateable Incomes 
Classes of Taxation. - = eee oat Derceren ee Consumers. 
Property. Earnings. 
CUSEONISS foci stassnoessavneresoorsasuancs sere — — — 20,138,948 
RE, te ectrsey suse everbea re fot ton dinate Pecer~ _ — — 25,875,626 
Doeathio utiGay. etsss tevciear deta: 3,301,612 | 5,452,732 — — 
RETR Viel legete ccastasosssorinensecbneevateapss 1,425,371 | 1,578,828 — 2,829,142 
TP OUSE CUE Ya eme,scapnassontsirRercsatnonst> 1,462,373 — — — 
AnCome- tax shes rsh ceva 5,598,570 | 5,379,846 | 4,670,946 — 
Post office and telegraphs (net) —- — — 3,077,000 
11,787,926 |12,411,406 | 4,670,946 |51,920,716 


Percentager desssateecs-s 14°59 ERS26 5°79 64°26 


ea a A SE RR ET RR PEE SS IRI ODD EAD REL EI EYE LEI BOE NEC EEA NEE SBE TATE AE 
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This excludes land tax and revenue which is not taxation. The 
former is excluded because it is a fixed amount, not affected by the 
education grant one way or the other, and having its origin many 
years before the cost of education was thrown upon the exchequer. 
The latter is excluded because it relieves the permanent crown 
services, and would not affect the education grant. 

Of the total grant received by London for education in the 
year under review (1895-96) therefore the following are the amounts 
received from each class of taxation :— 





Incidence of the Tax. 
Amount 
of Land and Non- | 


























the Tax. ro Ms Rateable Incomes. ee 
Property. Property. 
es ——— SO 

CUSUOTIB a icteadee seers: 162,083 — — — 162,083 
WUKCISG cS 2Re..ck eae 208,253 = _— = 208,253 
Death duties.............. re, 70,457 26,572 43,385 — — 
StSMPs asset cae ef OAs 11,472 12,707 — 22,769 
House duty <.22.. sits 11,770 11,770 — — — 
Income ‘tax. And. dena 125,949 45,059 43,298 37,592 -—- 
Post officeandtelegraphs} 24,764 oo — mer tae timet eh) 

650,224 94,873 99,890 37,592 | 417,869 








I next come to the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894. Under that 
Act if in any financial year the money standing to the cattle 
pleuro-pneumonia account for Great Britain is insufficient to 
defray the costs and expenses under that Act, the Local Govern- 
ment Board may deduct from the local taxation account and pay 
into the cattle pleuro-pneumonia account such sums as may be 
certified by the Board of Agriculture to be required; so that, 
having allocated a certain amount of imperial taxation for local 
taxation purposes, it is dipped into for imperial purposes. The 
process is, to say the least of it, bewildering. The “money stand- 
“ing to the pleuro-pneumonia account” consists of the amount 
voted by Parliament from year to year and the amounts recovered 
by the sale of carcases. 

The following table shows the expenditure out of the cattle 
pleuro-pneumonia account for Great Britain, and the manner in 
which it has been met for the last five years for which the figures 
are published. 

From this table it will be seen that prior to the year 1894-95 
the expenditure out of this account was borne by the imperial 
exchequer. Since that date (7.e., after the passing of the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894) the bulk of the expenditure has been 
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_ defrayed out of amounts deducted from the local taxation account 
under the powers mentioned above, and the contributions to local 
authorities out of that account have been correspondingly reduced. 





1891-92. | 1892-93. | 1893-94. | 1894-95. | 1895-96. 


Expenditure— £ £ £ £ £ 
a ot deo travelling ex-\/ 15,989] 9,494| 19,846) 60,908/ 67,109 
Coinpensation for animals || y45 943| 49.512| 52,467| 115,070| 120,350 

Slatightered oi. cccecseocvevace } 
Miscellaneous expenses ........ 9,532 3,795 9,574| 29,114) 29,305 
Tote re 170,464) 55,801] 81,387| 205,092| 216,764 








Receipts in aid— 
Salvage on carcases......0...+0 57,396 | 16,840] 20,350) 30,420] 27,228 


| |_| | 


Expenditure falling on taxation) 113,068| 38,961] 61,037) 174,672| 189,541 
Imperial taxation—Vote ..../ 185,000} 50,000} 15,000} 385,000} 25,000 
Local taxation— 
Local taxation(England) 
account sesetececeeenensceerents 
Local taxation (Scotland) 10,800] 19,800 
BOOS OMG Ao oes. phen aaetorba tee 


Balance increased or decreased | + 71,932 |+ 11,039 |—46,037 |—49,672|+ 459 


79,200| 145,200 








The amounts withdrawn from the local taxation (England) 
account have been as follows :— 


£ 
BOG ir nies Cee sad aag dats seus poacabignss pasuverd pacedass 49,200 
SRNODE ec sardanitan Heels kesal he eos osao dghpuigedopeis et 145,200 
GN OT ee ayer ea ia asp aun ep cibsleegaucttaptycnen apse 105,600 


These amounts are deducted from the estate duty grant, which is 
apportioned among the counties and county boroughs on the basis 
of the old grants, and the amounts thereby deducted from the 
grant receivable by London are as follows :— 


£ 
te acre tpcetord eare intedtrtuters socseatinsarnece 17,391 
PO OO rie tteeccitat nner rhaspsuentes emoazeas evpersencoa dest aes 31,883 
Ne ee as ia aot Bose ois os ga keeers boa ae 23,188 


The bulk of the expenditure out of the pleuro-pneumonia 
account is now for swine fever, and there can be no doubt that the 
cost to London would be far less if the expenditure was met locally. 
It is not of course possible to ascertain exactly what would be 
the cost to London of dealing with swine fever, but the number of 
animals may be taken as some indication of London’s proportion 
of the cost. In 1896, according to the Board of Agriculture 
returns, the number of swine in London was only o*1 per cent. of 
the number in England and Wales, while London contributes to 
the cost of swine fever through the local taxation account at a 
proportion of 22 per cent. of the whole country. 

VOL. LXI. PART III. 21 
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With reference to the grants under the Agricultural Rates 
Act, the analysis of the recent government return is as follows :— 














London. Rest of the Country. 

£ Seed. Se s= ade 

County councils ........... se 981 10 2 323 267e11L eo 
OTOWED > bp Ut 3. cae See. — 13,120 ee 
Urban district councils........ — ROG mens 
Rural ‘5 yooh eae ——s 327,091 a 12 ete 
(itiardia nat zak. e-na- heated: 1,214 16 7 504,844 10 5 
Metropolitan police ............ 322 5.2 4,067 9 6 
SCHOOL DOSEGS cts. fick cee, 705 10 —- 106,641 13 8 
Highway boards..................+ — 16,368 7 — 
Surveyors of highways........ — 18,570 5 — 
3,174° 1 11 1,320,330 29 NLL 








This amount, 3174/. 1s. 11d., being paid for out of the con- 
solidated fund, that is, it is paid for not out of increased taxation _ 
specially raised to meet it, but out of general taxation, is practi- 
cally divided among the several classes of imperial taxation in 
much the same way as the education grants. 

This Act introduces the system of paying a proportion of rates 
levied. It is limited to rates upon one particular class of property 
—a class not favourable to London and other urban districts, 
namely, agricultural land ; and it-raises more than any other class 
of appropriation of imperial taxation, the issue as to whether the 
recipient areas get back proper proportions of taxation which they 
pay to the State. I know of no Act of Parliament which has so 
violently disturbed every principle of local taxation. 

Like almost everything else in matters of public concern in 
this country, the present complications between imperial and local 
taxation have been the growth of some years—a growth which has 
been allowed to proceed without adequate, or indeed any considera- 
tion as to results. 

The practice of making grants from the imperial funds in aid 
of local taxation was commenced in 1835, by a grant towards the 
cost of the metropolitan police, and it has been extended from time 
to time by grants towards the following services :— 





1835. Criminal prosecutions. 
°46. ‘Teachers in poor law schools and poor law medical officers. 
66. Police (counties and boroughs). 
1865-66. Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
1870. Education. 
1873-74. Medical officers and sanitary inspectors. 
1874. Pauper lunatics. 
°75. Registration of births and deaths. 
°76. Industrial schools. 
82. Disturnpiked and main roads. 
°91. Education—fee grant. 
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Up to 1888 these grants were made direct to the authorities 
who spent the money, and were a fixed proportion of the amount 
spent, being subject to a check by the imperial authority by means 
of a proper system of audit and by provisions for disallowances. 
The very important departure in 1888 made in the method of 
fixing the amount of all these grants, except those for education 
and the fire brigade, is thus shown to be not only a matter of 
amount but of principle, and one which has very important 
bearings upon the relationship of local taxation to imperial 
taxation and upon the operation of local taxation. This departure 
has been followed up, as I have shown, by other innovations in 1894 
and in 1896, and I think it has become almost hopeless to under- 
stand what local taxation now is. f; 

The relationship of imperial to local taxation is one of great 
moment in the interests of the taxpayer. Changes are made by 
parliament in imperial taxation without any reference to how it 
may affect interests already touched by local taxation, and there is 
no corresponding power in local authorities to change the incidence 
of local taxation so as to reetify any injustice. This matter is 
becoming more and more of importance now that local government 
is called upon to do so much more in the interests of the people of 
each particular area, and I would refer to Professor Bastable’s 
valuable work on ‘‘ Public Finance” for the scientific exposition 
of this proposition. 

There is further to observe that the artificial splitting up of 
taxes collected from individuals in all parts of the country, and not 
governed by local incidence, is beneficial neither to imperial nor to 
local finance. It depletes the national treasury of a sum which 
belongs by the incidence of the tax to the national area and not to 
local areas; it adds to the local treasuries sums which belong to 
the national area. The national tax so appropriated and the local 
taxation so relieved cannot be properly understood by the taxpayers 
in the same manner as a tax collected and applied within the area 
of its incidence, for it adds to the natural perplexities of taxation 
the perplexities of artificial arrangements. The taxpayer not being 
an expert cannot find out for himself how these matters work, 
either with reference to the imperial government or to the local 
government, and there are no statistics to help him. Moreover, 
this kind cf taxation places local authorities in proportionate fiscal 
dependence upon the imperial government, which is not conducive to 
economy, while the fluctuations of increase or decrease from year 
to year, which in relation to the imperial exchequer do not cause 
any great dislocation of taxation from year to year, cause very 
considerable dislocation in local taxation. Thus the windfall in 
the year 1891-92 could not be made of effective use because of the 

212 
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considerable proportion which it bears to total local taxation, and 
the uncertainty as to the amount which might normally be 
considered as proper to be set aside as relief to rates from imperial 
On the other hand a serious drop, as in 1893-94, would 
send the rates up to a high figure, and cause a zigzag fluctuation 


exchequer. 
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in rates which is serious to many ratepayers. 


I next come to the indirect local taxation. 
several items, of which the following are the distinguising 


kinds :— 


i 


1 SD 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


An important point to note in connection with this indirect 
taxation is that the area of taxation is not in all cases coincident 


£ 
Licences, duties, &c., collected in the area of the county 
by the Inland Revenue Commissioners, and handed + 438,644 
over to the London County Council ...........scessseseeeecerees 


insurance effected in the county of London, collected 
by and applied by the London County Council ............ 


. Tax upon fire insurance companies at 35/. per million of | 
295635 


. Licences for petroleum, explosives, cowhouses, slaughter 


houses, locomotives, theatres, and sky-signs, fees in 
respect of dangerous structures and Building Act, col- 415777 
lected by and applied by the London County Council 


. Licences for explosives and sky-signs, collected and 


applied by the City Commissioners of Sewers (danger- 
ous structures are not separately stated, and cannot 3 
therefore be given) \ G.k sate iticcias oar thine eae 


. Licences for petroleum and locomotives, collected and 


applied by the City of London Corporation  ...........004 as 
. Fees payable for stamping weights and measures, col- g 
lected and applied by the London County Council........ 49907 
. The same, collected and applied by the City Commis- Fs 
BLOM OPS ANE. Be WCE fo cetiios nnn dcciceense ds dove uauteapsend saree ty eee } 147 
. Licences for public carriages, collected and applied by sins 6 
THe WreiwO Pouca POLICE ts wccceccstceese-t-eeritateneanene Nara etres ; 
. Fees payable for certificates to pedlars and chimney 
sweeps, collected and applied by the Metropolitan | 199 
Police sss wep ieeecessg, hora take ae ke tiene ee asec canes 


Licences for advertisement hoardings, collected and 
applied by vestries and district boards and by te} 1,229 
City, Commissioners of) Sewers 3 s.cesxetepyedeceredscseocenscrarase 
Market dues and tolls, collected and applied by the City 
of Thondon Corporation <2) pce rcneeatcrtie tania eee eae } 
The same, collected and applied by the Woolwich Local 
Board, and the market trustees of Whitechapel va f 9,139 
St. Savior 2 gcg bre ikg tae secretes eee ee oe 
Grain duty and fruit metage, collected and applied by 
the City of London Corporation ~ ac :ss...csoesseteosensencscnerae 
Fees from canal boats, collected and applied by the City 
of “London: Corpoaradionieas acpdeaehceeee: erent eee 
Burial fees, collected and applied by the vestries, burial 
boards, and City Commissioners of Sewers ...........:.00+ } 47,832 
Fees received from the City of London Court over and 
above the cost of maintaining the court and of salaries rane 
of judges and staff, collected and applied by the City 9939 
ot .London ‘Corporation ons... ce acne an ee ee 


110,158 


18,051 


2 


This consists of 
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with the area of administration. Thus the Metropolitan police levy 


and receive the licence fees for hackney carriages in the city of 
London, though they have no police jurisdiction within the city ; 
and although the levy extends throughout the entire area of 
greater London, it is nearly certain that the greater part of the 
amount is levied within the city and county of London, the result 
being an injustice to London, namely, that London taxation is not 
wholly applied to London matters. Secondly, there is the indirect 
taxation by way of grain duty and market tolls levied and applied 
by the City of London Corporation. The area of this taxation is 
far beyond the city boundary, to some extent beyond the county 
boundary. In respect of the grain duty, the City Corporation 
are bound by Act of Parliament to apply it to open spaces outside 
the area of the county, but presumably for the benefit of Londoners 
primarily, although the anomaly is not quite explained by the 
benefit which Londoners are supposed to receive from Epping 
Forest, Burnham Beeches, West Wickham Common, and other 
places. In respect of market tolls and dues the corporation apply 
the taxation derived from the county to purposes belonging to the 
city. This fact is of some importance, considering the frequent 
complaints of the city that they pay too much towards equalising 
the rates of the rest of London. Thirdly, there are the market 
dues and tolls levied by the local markets of Southwark, White- 
chapel, and Woolwich. These taxes are paid by the consumers of 
an area much larger than the parishes, though they are applied 
to the benefit of the parishes only. These are anomalies which 
generally are not considered in connection with London taxation, 
but they are nevertheless of some importance when London 
taxation is being scientifically examined. 

Finally, I come to direct local taxation. This amounted, as I 
have already stated, to 9,904,675/., and is imposed by five different 
classes of authorities, namely, county authorities, district authori- 
ties, union authorities, special district authorities, and parish 
authorities. All authorities, except parish authorities, levy their 
rates by means of precepts sent down to the parish, the unit of 
valuation in all cases being the parish. The parish has to add the 
amount of the demands by precept to the amount of the parish 
rates, and to collect the whole sum from the ratepayers through 
one or other of the parish rates. The rates in London are poor 
rate, general rate, sewers rate, lighting rate, church rate, consoli- 
dated rate, and ward rate. The technical names of these rates, 
which are derived from a condition of things no longer existing, 
do not cover the items included under each rate. Thus, the poor 
rate includes the county rate, the police rate, the contributions 
assessed by the asylums board, the sick asylums managers, and 
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the school district managers, the overseers’ charges, the library 
rate, the contributions assessed by the burial boards, together 
with the charges of the guardians for poor law purposes proper. 
The general rate includes the school board rate, the contributions 
assessed by the district boards, together with the charges of the 
vestries for general purposes under the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855. The sewers rate includes the contributions assessed by 
the district boards and the charges by the vestries in respect of 
sewers under the Metropolis Management Act, 1855. The lighting 
rate includes the contributions assessed by the district boards and 
the vestry charge for lighting under the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855. The consolidated rate is the rate levied by the City 
Commissioners of Sewers for all its purposes, except sewers, for 
which a separate rate is levied; the ward rate is the rate levied by 
the City of London Corporation for ward purposes ; and the church 
rate is levied by the churchwardens and overseers in certain 
parishes for church purposes. There is the trophy or militia rate 
periodically levied by the Commission of Lieutenancy of the City 
of London. 

The unit of levy by all precept authorities is the parish, 
according to the valuation prepared under the Valuation Metro- 
polis Act, 1869, and the County Rates Act, 1852. The unit of 
levy of the parish authority is each individual hereditament 
entered in the parish valuation list, and it thus happens that the 
rates of the precept authorities reach the ratepayer not directly 
from each authority but indirectly through the parish. 

Thus the parish bears county, district, union and_ parish 
taxation. It bears county taxation in that the levies by all the 
county authorities are made rateably upon the parish valuation, 
and are then transferred by the parish authorities to the tax- 
payers ; it bears district and union taxation (whenever it occurs) 
in that levies by district boards and poor law unions are made 
rateably upon the parish valuation, and then transferred by the 
parish authorities to the taxpayers; it bears parish taxation 
directly through the parish authorities. 

County taxation falls equally upon the rateable value of the 
parts of London which bear it; upon county taxation is super- — 
imposed the district and union taxation in those parts of London 
which bear this class of taxation; and then finally, in some parts 
of London, upon county taxation, district taxation, and union 
taxation, parish taxation is superimposed; in other parts upon 
union taxation and county taxation parish taxation is super- 
imposed, while in other parts of London parish taxation is super- 
imposed directly upon county taxation. 

The fact that in all cases, except the city of London consoli- 
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dated rate, ward rate, and police rate, the ancient parish is the 
rating unit, brings into prominence the importance of the present 
relative positions of the several parishes. The area, population, 
valuation, and administrative importance of the parishes differ 
very considerably. There are in all 192 parishes in the adminis- 
trative county of London, of which 30 are governed by administra- 
tive vestries for all local municipal matters, 42 have vestries with 
no administrative powers, 112 are parishes in the city of London 
whose civil powers are now of no importance, and 8 are places in 
Schedule C of the Metropolis Management Act. To show how 
unequally these parishes divide between them the area of the 
county of London, the following particulars as to the largest and 
smallest parish in each class are given :— 





Area in | Population,j Rateable 
Acres. 1896. Value, 1896. 


Name of Parish. 








£ 

Administrative parishes........ Largest ....| Camberwell ................ 4,450 | 253,076 | 1,143,248 

Smallest | St. James .................... 163 | 23,050 801,105 

Non-administrative parishes | Largest ....) Lewisham................. 5,773 | 83,213 539,527 

Smallest | Old Artillery Ground 5 25143 8,613 

Parishesin the city of London | Largest... as Poe eis Lshopes 44 nGee 186,570 
Smallest | St. John-the-Evan- 3 

POLST scienctbessnsaetecorgnss- } : ue oo 





The separation of the ultimate rating unit into these small and 
varied areas must necessarily cause a differentiation of rating for 
which there is no adequate compensation. 

Before however considering how this amount of expenditure of 
11,834,390/. actually falls as taxation in London, it is necessary to 
‘point out two facts. The first is peculiar to London, namely, 
that there is considerable difference between the expenditure 
incurred by the various authorities and the taxation imposed by 
these authorities. Secondly, there is the increase or decrease of 
balances which occurred during the year. If a balance is increased, 

_ it is increased at the expense of the ratepayers of the year, while 
if a balance is decreased, the local authority has met part of the 
year’s expenditure out of accumulated balances of past years. In 
both ways therefore balances affect the amount of expenditure 
which is finally borne by taxation. The following table shows the 
facts for 1895-96 :— 
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Authorities. 


. County Authorities— 
London County Council 
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Expenditure 





Incurred. 


£ 


2,042,169 


School Board for London........ 2.53 30,432 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


5 police 


. District Authorities— 
City of London Corporation .. 
,, Commissioners of Sewers 
District boards 


Library commissione?s ............ 


Pe eeeoeseersrrerereenare 


. Union Authorities— 


evcccccsoccrsses I 


448,465 
924739717 


2575971 
243,783 
503,358 

Pls 


Boards of guardians ......e++00++ 1,284,724 


. Special District Authorities— 
Sick asylum district managers 
School district managers ........ 
Library commissioners ............ 
Wards of the City ........sesi 


. Parish Authorities— 





345473 
120,928 
25496 
6,931 


Vestries and local board ........ 1,785,640 


Boards of guardians ..........0000 


Overseers, or bodies acting | 
BS OVELBCELSis..0sren¢seestsaseien. 


Library commissioners ............ 
Baths 3 
Burial boards. 4::..:..60..du0s.s00s 
Market trustees............ccsssceses: 


Church wardens ........ssccecccecrerees 


@oaveeeeoens 


OLAIS Sucloie oe 






1,133,498 


178,209 


54,193 
715330 
49,121 

2,483 


9,898 


11,834,390 


[ Sept. 


Balances. 


Net Charge 
on 
Taxation 
after 
Accounting for 
Balances. 


Increased Decreased 
and and 
Sadoaten deducted 


from 
Expenditure. | Expenditure. 








_ 


a £ £ 
117,802 —- 2,159,971 
48,596 2,281,836 
29,900 418,565 
3,483 1,270,234 


44,395 213,576 
— 268,362 
— 527,506 

44 2,494 


1,335,908 


31,085 
120,965 
2,658 
6,965 


Sie 1,746,360 
34,081 1,167,579 


69,410 247,619 


an 53,479 
6,693 78,023 
1,212 50,333 
a 1,703 

554 10,452 


329,896 11,995,673 





168,613 


So that a total expenditure incurred of 11,834,390. becomes a 


‘ total taxation of 11,995,673. 


(oad 
ak 
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Comparing this charge on taxation with the taxation imposed 


by the various authorities, the result is as follows :— 











Charge Taxation Imposed. 
incurred after 
allowing 
Authorities. for Balances Appro- , 
Increased or } priation from Indirect Rat Total 
Decreased Imperial Taxation. aie sie: 
in the Year. Taxes. 

1. County Authorities— £ £ £ £ £ 
London County Council ....| 2,159,971 87,517 | 514,863 | 2,952,322 3,554,702 
School Board for London....| 2,281,836 650,224 — 1,631,612 2,281,836 
Metropolitan Asylums 

Daca abt dsiaot.sam salen } Ai 505 Rh a ere 425982 
Metropolitan police ........... 1,270,234 616,347 28,815 625,072 1,270,234. 
Local Government Board.... _— — — 1,174,680 1,174,680 
2. District Authorities— 
City of London Corporation 213,576 — 134,282 78,848 213,130 
Commissioners of 
POWERS Er taswska seccbes ob e308 ro Bit? 252,877 200,994 
Petrie: DOATAS a..sciiiass-nbse: 527,506 — 208 337,996 338,204 
Library commissioners ........ 25494 — — 2,494 2,494 

3, Union Authorities— 

Boards of guardians ............| 1,335,908 — — 451,503 451,503 

4, Special District Authorities— 

Sick asylum district 

MUTA PONS: cbc sececsdeageeceaes S085 # or Bie? see28 
School district managers .... 120,965 — a 120,965 120,965 
Library commissioners ........ 2,658 —- — 2,658 2,658 
Wards of the city ............00 6,965 — = 6,965 6,965 

5. Parish Authorities— 

Vestries and local board ....| 1,746,360 — 1,793 | 1,060,645 1,062,438 
MUA GIRTIA Sete eons o sacs Shecs scanoes 1,167,579 — — 371,706 371,706 
RI VOTAC OTS 4.2. fecccalncrentsiccvseryen: 247,619 — 9,551 225,556 235,107 
Library commissioners ........ 535479 — — 53,479 53,479 
Baths ae ee ee 48,023 ~~ a 78,023 78,023 
Burial boards......cc.sscsecceese: 50,333 a 375578 12,755 50,333 
Market trustees ..............0000 1,703 — 17035 aes 1,703 

Churchwardens ............s0006. 19,452 — _ 10,452 10,452 

| 11,995,673 | 1,354,088 | 736,910 | 9,904,675 | 11,995,673 

| : 

: In the case of the County Council and the Asylums Board the 

taxation imposed is in excess of the expenditure incurred, while a 

| wholly new authority, the Local Government Board, appears as a 

taxing authority without having incurred any expenditure. On 

. the other hand, the city corporation, the Commissioners of 

; ? 7 P ’ 

: 












































Sewers, district boards, vestries, guardians and overseers impose 


less taxation than the expenditure they incur. 


But in the total the 


expenditure and taxation amount to the same sum (11,995,673/.). 
These differences between expenditure incurred and taxation 
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imposed by the different authorities are caused by the operation of 
certain equalisation funds, which have for their object the equali- 
sation of the rates which fall upon the rating units. These funds 
are as follows :— 

Common Poor Fund (Act of 1867, and amending Acts). 

County Grants (Act of 1888). 

Equalisation Fund (Act of 1894). 

The common poor fund is administered by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Certain charges in connection with the maintenance 
of in-door paupers and lunatics, and for registration and vaccination, 
incurred by the guardians of the poor of the several parishes and 
unions in the county, are transferred to this fund, and the amount 
required to meet them is raised by an equal rate over the metro- 
politan poor district, z.e., the administrative county, excluding 
Penge. 

The county grants are administered by the London County 
Council. They consist of grants to guardians, sanitary authorities, 
and overseers, in aid of the following services :— 


Guardians of the poor— 
Pauper lunatics. 
Poor law medical expenses. 
Registrars of births and deaths. 
Teachers in poor law schools. 
In-door poor. 

Sanitary authorities (vestries and district boards)-— 
Medical officers. 
Sanitary inspectors. 
Main roads. 

Overseers— 
Registration of electors. 
Drowned bodies. 


The rates to meet these grants are levied over the whole county, 
with the exception of that for drowned bodies, which is charged 
on the special county rate, and is therefore not levied on the city. 

The Asylums Board also administers a small amount of grants. 
These are repayments to local authorities of fees paid for the 
notification of infectious diseases, under the Public Health Act, 
1891. The rate to meet these grants is charged, along with the 
rest of the expenses of the Asylums Board, upon the Metropolitan 
Asylums District. 

The equalisation fund is administered by the London County 
Council. It consists of a rate of 6d. in the £ levied annually on 
the whole county, and redistributed among the sanitary authorities 
on the basis of population. 
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The effect of these funds is to relieve parish, union, and district 
expenditure at the expense of county rates. The total transfer of 
charge thus made in 1895-96 was as follows :— 











To the Common Poor Fund— £ £ 
From guardians Of Unions .......0..ccsssssessenesessseesees 624,119 
yt es PISEISH OSD tan iccaendoLtuedsssvivetoe 550,561 
a 1,174,680 
To the County Fund— 
VOUT SUGFAIAUS OF UNIONS ii sea sedorssretoccsuoettevesrsuse 260,190 
i 5 PATISHORH. Sh, ila cco eaenteees 245,312 
Wye y CLIN ETECE IONCN (.hhvecscieette St teateosacevaniattans pie 6,736 
Be Me WS ECR ogre cash ts Kater ns cya nda pauccenssouporedvocaahe 13,898 
Serer OV OL SODTE  Nesvcr saree asticesraasdrientassanrcintvssaveseesdicus 12,512 
», City of London Corporation... 445 
5 539,093 
To the Asylums Board— 
From vestries (3,552/.), district boards 
(842l.), city commissioners (22/.), sf see 4.4.17 
CLEViC PR GEALTOU ALLS 4 aervoconccrscaresontcoeka Uiecers 
To the Equalisation Fund— 
Pron) district board ait. oul.;.Weasce die bb oe. 181,724 
pirat) Veatrios, «Asiana egsSeb ge aaAY eens eebicess Pus ce bibs vases 666,381 
», City Commissioners of Sewers ........s.000 7,346 
» guardians in respect of parishes in 
Schedule C of the Metropolis Manage- 96 
men Ach EIS5S 420 t0k eee 
PRR LO VOTHOORS, CIELO eect. a2) loge lafcuesoce racists ananonte 91 
‘F 855,638 
Total amount of parish, union, and district 216735828 


‘expenditure paid out of county rates ........... 





The expenditure of boards of guardians transferred to the 
common poor fund was as follows :— 


£ 

Maintenance of lunatics and insane poor ........ 249,243 
35 fever and small pox patients 46,138 
Medicine and medical appliances... 15,438 
PVA AIG StOG OLICOE Ss, etvcscaseticessiucatecttbasatin is cvecsees atch 250,817 
Rations Sn Lansetekauattan waco seev re saeee mabe rae 82,667 
Compensation for loss of office, Ke. wees 1,595 
duogistis tion L668 “\.1)5..<<g.cbeseborostbomspenegess Sanerecs 11,078 
Vaccination fees and expenses. .......0..0recerereree 13,093 
Maintenance of pauper children............0cssesser 182,856 
Hovseless Poor: A Ctas.sic...csosccteursacstersucvecsencsteaeate 225301 
Maintenance of in-door pauper’.......csceeecseerees 282,070 
Education of out-door pauper children ............ 12 
Expenses of ambulances .........ccrsccsssecersssorecesers ey 
1,174,680 





Before dismissing this important subject of equalisation, it 
should be pointed out how cumbersome is the machinery at 
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present adopted. The system has been allowed to grow without 
reference to the effect of each succeeding growth upon the 
preceding part. At the time of the institution of the common 
poor fund in 1867 there was no county authority and no other 
equalisation fund. Now there is a county authority, and two 
other equalisation funds administered by that authority. The 
overlapping of jurisdictions is not conducive to administrative 
efficiency. Take for instance the case of lunacy. The whole 
charge for pauper lunatics is now a county charge, but it becomes 
so in the following tortuous manner. First, there is the county 
lunacy administered by the county asylums committee and paid 
for by the county rate. Secondly, there is the local lunacy 
administered by the thirty boards of guardians, but paid for 
partly by the common county charge of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, partly by the grant from the county fund of 4s. per head 
per week, and partly by the common poor fund. All this 
machinery to produce so simple a result as a common county 
charge for London lunacy must be productive of unnecessary 
expense, if not inefficient administration, and at all events the 
London County Council employs a staff to examine the guardians’ 
lunacy accounts for the purpose of determining the amount of the 
grants, which are also examined by the Local Government Board 
for the purpose of determining the amount to be paid by the 
common poor fund. Now that the council is charged with the 
duty of disbursing certain county grants, and with the duty of 
administering the equalisation fund, it should also be charged with 
the administration of the common poor fund, subject to some 
simplification of method. Payments out of the fund could be 
made on the certificate of the Local Government Board as at 
present, so that no change would be made in the machinery of 
control, but only in the machinery of administration. Further, 
the grants out of the county fund to local authorities should be 
made clear of the county rate proper and constituted a part of the 
equalisation fund. 

The area with which each item of the charge on rates is 
shared, that is, the area among the parishes of which the charge 
on rates is apportioned on the basis of rateable value, forms an 
important feature of taxation by direct charge on rateable value. 
The largest area with which rates are shared is the Metropolitan 
police district, with which the police rate is shared. All other 
rates are shared either with the county, with an area somewhat 
less than the county for special purposes, with a specially con- 
stituted district for poor law schools or for sick asylums, with a 
sanitary district or poor law union, or with the parish. 

The areas which consist of groups of parishes are as follows :— 
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Se 





Area with which Rates are Shared. 























Rating Authority. 
Name. Description. 
(| County of London, county of Middle- ) 
’ eat sex, and parts of the counties of | 
ea eels Essex (16 parishes), Herts (16 +; Metropolitan police 
eas | parishes), Kent (18 parishes), and | 
|| Surrey (39 parishes) ..........0000 ae 
eG : {| London County Council 
-SEea ene tee } OOUNER ARC CLR ico tote scenssresos bie sncanrgoe es (General County Rate) 
Pome) tg ae School Board for London 
. 2 London County Council 
County of London............ County (.e., excluding city) ........06. cat (Special C aad Rate) 


Metropolitan poor district; Administrative county, less Penge Popek orernen ear 


(Common Poor Fund) 
: {| Administrative county, less Penge, . 
Metropolitan asylums Berar atacand oa tant lonen Metropolitan Asylums 
GIBERIOE .cecvecans foodie -o+= ater : Board 

emple, and Middle Temple ............ 

City of London ................ — eee ie of London Corpora- 
ion 

Sick asylum districts— 


Strand Union, Westminster Union, . 
Central London........ \ and the parish of St. Giles and at | peer fers ok 
RRO sree stacks taco ns Fipehtvonr > J y 
Poplar and Stepney ....| Poplar Union and Stepney Union............ 8 


School districts— 
Deal Tirdon { cay of London Union and St. Saviour’s | | Managers of the School 
BUSCAR airtel ee pe Oo foc any eshte Shan dua District 
Forest Gate. ...........5... Poplar Union and Whitechapel Union... Lawene 
Kensingtonand Chelsea] Parishes of Kensington and Chelsea........ 
| Lewisham Union and Wandsworth and 
CCU OL Sra 67 ah ¥a 1 bole Deke ce ay eae a 4 
Greenwich Union, St. Olave’s Union, 
South Metropolitan ; Stepney Union, Woolwich Cian 
and the parish of Camberwell ........ 
Fulham Union, St. George’s Union, and 
DOR ashen saa the parish of Paddington ae Sang) i 


9 


Worth Surrey <..,..-.::- 


Special library district— 
St. Martin and St. [| Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and ] ; pins 
PUN Gea a St. Paul, Covent Garden..............000 ‘ Library Commissioners 


City of London, excluding Inner 
City of London ........ Temple, Middle Temple, and Furni- +| Guardians of the Union 
val’s Inn; and Glasshouse Yard .... 


TUL IBARYE alate reese cops send Parishes of Fulham and Hammersmith Fe 
eeaneich: St. Nicholas, Deptford, St. 
hER Paul, Deptford, and Greenwich........ 2 
Hackneyesc sc. { nal of Hackney and Stoke New- f 
(| Parishes of Clerkenwell, St. Andrew 
| and St. George, St. Luke, and St. 
Holhern pes 4 Sepulchre; the Charterhouse; the i. 
| liberty of Saffron Hill; Furnival’s | 
CSR RTS BST CNS ihe ro eiarn BO a eee J 
TO Wishamy 2.....6..0s0-ses00n: Parishes of Eltham, Lee and Lewisham % 
OTA E acon eet aderues mazhce uf Bow, Bromley, and Poplar rr 
- St. George, Hanover 
St. George’s .......0.. \ Square, St. Margaret and St. J oh rf 
and St. Peter, Westminster ............. 
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Area with which Rates are Shared. 
Rating Authority. 
Name Description. 


ee es aS EE | TS TT 
ne ~ 


Wandsworth and 
Clapham i:..2.45:6s00: 


Westminster ...... eet 


Whitechapel ............ 
Woolwich) <.i4:.600% { 
Sanitary districts— 

City of London ........ ; 
Greenwich battens 
Holbornncdinsecscas on ; 
Lee SOR RDCOCOBE Ie HOCHON AON 000 { 
Wewishant Kel. cede t: 
Limehouse ......006. cee { 
ODOM 2 ci nets eee cae 
Reiss “ATLLER apres’ ree ren tors ee 
St. Olave fun o-accane 


Wandsworth ............ 


| 
| 
Whitechapel ............ | 


Parishes of Bermondsey, Horselydown, 
Rotherhithe, and St. Olave and St. }| Guardians of the Poor 
ER OUMIAR IS 2k eee eer Reaeean rey canneries 

Parishes of Christchurch, Southwark, 

Newington, St. George-the-Martyr, 9 
GUC Ste NAVIOUP Cnc nileaee tees dere 

Parishes of Limehouse, Ratcliffe, Shad- 
well. and: W appt secs, asce eet en 

Liberty of the Rolls, and parishes of ) 
St. Clement Danes, St. Martin-in- | 
the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and > ay 
St. Paul, Covent Garden; and the | 
precinct of the Savoy oo. e cesses ecsase 

Parishes of Battersea, Clapham, 

Putney, Streatham, Tooting Gra- a 
veney, and Wandsworth................... 

Parishes of St. Anne, Soho, and St. 
James, Westminster .........cccsscssseeees 

Parishes of Aldgate, Christchurch, 
Spitalfields, Mile End New Town, 
Norton Folgate, Old Artillery ue 
Ground, and Whitechapel ................ 

Parishes of Charlton, Kidbrook, Plum- \ 


3) 


33 


stead and Woolwich vicsss.-ccscsccssseeecce 


City of London, and parts of Glass- 
house Yard, Saffron Hill, and White- +| Commissioners of Sewers 
CHAPela Tce creer eek Peame teen reins, 
Parishes of St. Nicholas, Deptford, St. ] | +:.,.. 
Paul, Deptford, and Greenwich Aa Eig ete Eo 
Parishes of St. Andrew and St. George ) | District Board of Works 
and St. Sepulchre; and parts a and Library Commis- 
Glasshouse Yard and Saffron Hill sioners 


Paviehes of Ghanton, Eltham, 2") set Board of Work 
Parishes of Lewisham and Penge ........... Fe 
- Limehouse, Ratcliffe, Shad- 
well} and Wappine 2.cc0sgts oa - 
Parishes of Bow, Bromley, and Poplar a 
Parish of St. Giles and St. George ........ 
Parishes of Horselydown, and St. Olave 
BUG, Sos L NOMS corassra tiie cere 3 
Parishes of Christchurch, Southwark, 
and St. Savigui.c- .cseek eee ee 4 


Liberty of the Rolls, and parishes of ) 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clement Danes, | 
St. Mary-le- Strand and St. Paul, b + 
Covent Garden; and the precinct | 
OL the Savoy as coterie es J 

Parishes of Clapham, Putney, Streat- 
ham, Tooting Graveney, and Wands- ; 
WOTPED 2 sasateecoc tool stants pee carer ee eee 

Parishes of Aldgate, Christchurch, 
Spitalfields, Mile End New Town, 
Norton TFolgate, Old Artillery 
Ground, and part of Whitechapel... 


District Board of Works 
and Library Commis- 
sioners 
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As regards the remaining authorities the charge falling on 
rates is shared with the parish area. These authorities are :— 


Guardians of the poor (14). 

Vestries (29), and local board (Woolwich). 
Burial boards (29). 

Baths and washhouses commissioners (29). 
Library commissioners (27). 

Overseers or bodies acting as overseers (192). 
Market trustees (1). 
Churchwardens (9). 

In the case of district boards and guardians of unions, however, 
the whole of the charges are not technically ‘shared ” by the 
constituent parishes ; that is to say, the whole of the charges are 
not apportioned among the parishes upon the basis of rateable 
value. In the accounts of some of these authorities there are 
certain items of expenditure which are charged to the individual 
parishes in respect of which they are incurred, and in a few cases 
there are items of receipt credited to individual parishes. In two 
particular cases, viz.. Wandsworth District Board and Lee District 
Board, none of the charges appear to be apportioned rateably 
between the parishes, the whole of the expenditure being charged 
according to works in the several parishes. In the case of 
Greenwich and Lewisham District Boards also the greater part of 
the expenditure is charged separately to the parishes. 

Although the charges of the central authorities and most of the 
district authorities are apportioned rateably among the constituent 
parishes, this apportionment is not always upon the statutory rate- 
able value in force for the year, and thus certain parishes gain at 
_ the expense of others. The most notable instance of this is the con- 
tribution of Woolwich to the common poor fund, which works out 
at only 2/. 19s. 5d., instead of 3/. gs. 1d., the parishes in the union 
thus escaping a rate of 9s. 8d. Another instance is the contribution 
of Tooting to the school board, which works out at only 4/. ros. gd., 
instead of 4/. 15s. 4d.,a gain of 4s. 7d. St. Sepulchre again paid 
only 4/. 13s. 5d. to the school board, instead of 4/. 15s. 4d., and 
31. 2s. 6d. to the guardians, instead of 3/. 5s. 8d., a totaljexemption 
of 5s. 1d. 

This question of the area with which direct taxation is shared is 
thus a very important one ; so important indeed, that‘it may create 
a heavy or light charge according to the position of the property 
which has to bear the taxation. It leads to serious differentiation 
of rates as between the different rating areas, the parishes. 

Before considering differentiation of rates, it will be well to 
ascertain what has been done towards obviating the most serious 
inequalities of direct taxation in London. I have already described 
the process and given the figures in gross for all London. The 
following table shows the facts for each parish. 


ept. 


London. 
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If therefore the units of local administration as originally 
formed had been left to themselves, the range of rating would 
have been from 19l. 7s. 8d. per cent. in St. James, Westminster, 
to 48/. 11s. gd. per cent. in St. George-in-the-Hast; whereas, in 
consequence of making local charges fall upon county funds, the 
range of rating is from 23/.15s. per cent. in St. James, West- 
minster, to 42/. 1s. 8d. in Rotherhithe. There has thus been a 
levelling up of the lowest rated parishes and a lessening of the 
highest rated parishes, and in no case is a local authority in 
London entirely independent. Of parishes which incur a different 
expenditure, and in consequence of equalisation bear the same rate, 
there are Paddington and Ratcliff; Deptford St. Paul, St. Anne 
and Shoreditch; Battersea, Lambeth, Penge, St. Clement Danes, 
and St. Martin; Clerkenwell, St. Saviour’s, and Streatham; St. 
George-in-the-Hast and St. Pancras; Greenwich and Hammer- 
smith; Camberwell, Newington, Plumstead, Rolls, and St. Giles 
and St. George; Savoy and Woolwich; Clapham and Kidbrook ; 
Charlton and Lewisham; Eltham and Tooting; Horselydown and 
St. George-the-Martyr. But still the range of differentiation 
is great, and the causes of this will need a somewhat lengthy 
examination. 

The effect of the equalisation funds, which is either to decrease 


the charge incurred or to impose an additional charge upon each. 


parish, is as follows :— 



































1 2 3 4 
Addition to (+) or Deduction from (—) the Charge on Rates 
incurred by the Parish 
Parish. caused by the operation of the Equalisation Funds, 

paneer, | county Grants.| Payistion | got 
Central London, North. pe ar om isin C. Se So fsa de 
Pe Citiy- Of London. -6..s.-3+20 fay fe, Ogle id Ot oe 8 te GO Ge Ota I 
RAGA LE Tica vedtesesag en etners ss Sra on oe dole Re Fe Eile O10 ee 
3, Whitechapel ....................| rm o¢. 24-bit wh Bet gif, = 8a 4h Bae Oy 2 
4, Mile End New Town ...|— 38 2 L1j—._1 8 y|/— 2 3 38] — 613 11 
5. Christchurch, Spital- a 

folds Aisueece a3 “a Ray! REP eee ahd ce eter eo? 
6. Old Artillery Ground...,—- 3 2 1/— 110 2/+ 121 —| = 6 3 3 
7. Norton Folgate . ............ lagu, Do Lil ea tera tone — 12.3 | a 5h oR 2 
BR OLOOILCI a. slestegrnieontanee f= 4-116. 6-)-) serge 7-J— — 199 | — 3.55 9 
Be et Lt Oat ngeessncatcencag oo are. Wil Oe LD ee Ge. Gh tea Le me ee Ba 
10. Clerkenwell .................... = Ls19) Dish ae SE gee TE 8 hme, 4 OR) 
11, Charterhouse ............0-- aj LOARE [oe eee Sah ed tho Be yg 
goes turnival’s Eni ..2.4:......-:. joe ba 1D: BL te Ge oni 2 2 rh an eg 
Mepeta ple LNYiv to. ensrcdeoreeeset oh ROW Ud. a Gee ie Sn Tih (by mn mae TQinw 6 
Dae et. Sepulchre  ...t:....s0000 sere tO TL po oe Agee cb 1G + Or ae RES 7 
Weespatron Hall, &c.\-;.......... Se Ly ROLL Lula eS Ge TL TL my, Banpy 
16. St. Ande an and St. 4) SPT Torta leech Se SO Beer 
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Central London, N.— Contd. 


ibe 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24: 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 


Parish. 


oem eeeeeeoes 


Glasshouse Yard 
Gray’s Inn 
Lincoln’s Inn 
Inner Temple 
Middle Temple 
St. Giles and St. George 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Liberty of the Rolls........ 
St. Clement Danes 
St. Mary-le-Strand 
Precinct of the Savoy .... 
St. Paul, Covent Garden 
St. Anne, Soho 
St. James, 


oer Coeereerorerones 


eee oeroeorereres 


rece eoeeecees 


eee ereoseees 


oeersers 


eeeccces 


Pewee eee eees sees 


4.Pp MUINSLOT 225. dase ee saatee 


Central London, South. 


Newington 
St. George-the-Martyr 
Christchurch, South- 

wark 
St. Saviour, Southwark 
St. Thomas : 


Abeer cceresereerenre 


Cee ee eter ee eeeeeeseeece 


St. Olave ¥ 

Horsel ydOwn....s.s.sesesoeene 

Bermondsey. csvsgcasseeeye-cecs 

Rotherhithe ..........0..0000+- 
East London. 

St. George-in-the-East.... 


Wapping 
Shadwell 
Ratcliff 


eee overs ovoersrerssiones 
Cree rerenresocsssererees 
Coco eeeeres aces reseneserers 
Oeneeererereoresnees 
Corre eetecrensseeeessecderes 
CeCe ee eenereeeeaoeeeress 


COCO ee ee eer erereeereoareoteese 


Mile End Old Town 
Bethnal Green ..........0..5. 
North London. 
Hackney 
Stoke Newington ............ 
Islington 
St. Pancras 
Hampstead 
St. Marylebone 


Stee Oeeweree err 10002 b488 


Cees CeO eeeberresceoons 
COCR oreo reese ober 
AP Pheer esceeocsores 


Cree reer eens 


West London. 
Paddington 
St. George, Hanover Sq. 
St. Margaret and St. John 


eee reeeeneer ieenaee 














1 2 


3 


& 


Addition to (+-) or Deduction from (—) the Charge on Rates 
incurred by the Parish 
caused by the operation of the Equalisation Funds. 




















te naa County Grants. 

£ S26. £ os. d. | 
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1 2 3 4 
Addition to (+) or Deduction from (—) the Charge on Rates 


incurred by the Parish 



































Parish. caused by the operation of the Equalisation Funds. 
Sli ee County Grants. pe ete de Total. 

West London—Contd. pe Sage Fi GAS & fy See @ i Sa. Oe 
59. St. Peter, Westminster...)/+ 11310/+ --17 2/+ 1 5 9} + 316 9g 
Gc Chelsea nth sik act eocee —- -1010|— = 7 7}— - 2 1/)/— 1 - 6 
61. Kensington ............ nee He ee GD hails atl bee RAG eS 2) 6s 
62. Hammersmith ................. ee = Oe ee 7 coda) hk Ze S10 
oc Bgl UU Era pee one ie cee + - 8 5/+ - 4 6/— 118 7|/— « 2 8 

South-west London. 
ae CE UE OBO Melt tice: Gere Fie iD e Phat Oa pee a ae zea] 99g 
65. Wandsworth ........ .. ss. + -15 3/+ -11 3 -12 7| + -1311 
Dire POO IVO ag tekecw cs covastaveace + -15 3]+ +11 -J]J— -138 4] + -1211 
OF-! brea thane (ok. csepecscesdders phic Ost: (his ea RPS R pms es OGL ee 1 Gg 
Bey Clayhanr ea isctcento ote: ha Logis Pe ig ay ba BPs = 14g 
69. Battersed . ..:...cssccceesedac emery ee aes Gk ay hme Bah Set -4 a 
South London. 
Ou Datmibetina em cone, —- il 2\- - 6 yi— 11 8 2 8 - 
bbe Camberwell \yisscrsssceccsestes —- 1410/—- - 6 vyi—- 21 - 34 12 
South-east London. 

72. St. Paul, Deptford ........ ome M20: itm Su Redon) Uh See Bate gk ge 
73. St. Nicholas, Deptford...;- 2 1 8|— -16 10/— -1610| — 315 4 
74, Greenwich oo... ceseeeeees seme cies Sei Be 6 On Pe EA bie 45 TE 4 
se VE OOL WICH 4.063 -ncassresaredoveurs ee Le Ome ors Sie uta La By tO Sees 3). 4 
Ore RE UNISLOAG, .iden.iccsactioecoecee. —- 19 6/—_-14 -|j- 8 9 -4| — 512 10 
7 Pe COM APELOUUD 5.5 esi sedechesy cect —- 19 6)— -11 -|J—~- - 7 -|— 2 4 6 
Dee APOGEE cose 122.0 4 0hc4- sade: - 19 6/— -11 2|— - 810} — 2 4 6 
pees RUA GIOATL odk'ny fa resape cs -1<0aa sain: + -17 -|+ = 7 air j- 4 2) 4+ 131 - g 
UN Se i Oat Re oe ae + -17 -|+ -10 4]/- - 4 7] 4+ 1 2 9 
Rb Lap Et WISMAIIG \ccraysecsale syaiiscceadss + -17 -|+ -10 1/—- - 9 8/ + -17 58 
Bie LOT OC raiiosei ten attentntnn) se == Pe Ope hon tit Sh HA 2 





Now the question of whether local taxation falls equally upon - 

the taxpayer, does not arise with the appropriations from imperial 
taxes, nor with the local indirect taxation. These systems of local 
taxation are governed by other considerations, and in any case 
they must be dealt with separately and from a different point of 
view to that of direct local taxation. The effect of direct local 
taxation when it reaches the taxpayer is the material matter for 
consideration by local taxing authorities. 

It will be seen from the following table that the differentia- 
tion of rates in the several parishes of London is considerable, 
ranging from 23! 15s. per cent. to 42/. 1s. 8d. per cent. of rateable 
value. 
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Name of Parish or Place. 


Neen ead 


St. James, Westminster .... 
St. George, Hanover Square 
City of “bondon’ (scr. 
St. Margaret and St. John 

VSIA ECO. oo .des fanddovastesteestn 
Deptford St. Nicholas ........ 
St. Andrew and St. George 
whe Marvlebone+.)..2i. t.cete- 
PAIN STON T 20,8% fe-dere ear oeaee 
Mat litt cok sche: desc stone sforecteecses 
Deptford St. Paul :......2...2... 
St. Anne, Westminster........ 
Shoreditch .:. hh. eae aacten 
Chelsea senogestsnctudaiotee setts 
Wattersés.;.22..2.0% f-desmndasetes 
Liam Det Bb Ainstraccotss ts. docctetenatet 
MP OTL E Se csctrass.eb he eeu Mee naa ees 
St. Clement Danes................ 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields ..... 
St. Mary-le-Strand ............ 
OW apping.:, lai. b. tee eee 
Hampstead .i:1.5..8: settee 
Stoke Newington. ................ 
K ensingt0n E. icc deat tee dubiaras 

Clerkenwell: w.i.h.chb dnc. 
St.iSaviour Fo. ca2h.chass de oe 
Streatham £1.) c2:82ctccdeeccien- 
nt. Sepulchre 2%. bacdedestn 
StL O77 .ee is tases eee ee 
TT ACK MOY, c5e.0.a teehee Senco erie 
St. George-in-the-East ........ 
St.; Pancras a3. bi Re. 
Safiron Hill Gent. FAL Aka 
Christchurch, Southwark .... 
Green wich.3..2n beac 


Corre creonverererorey 


St. Thomas, Southwark........ 
St. Paul, Covent Garden ... 
Cadniberwell aye Aa 
Newington 
Plumstead 
MROUIB (jacana hae aes erage 
St. Giles and St. George .... 
St. Olave, Southwark ........ 
Old Artillery Ground 
Savoy 


Coors ereooresocegsooserrter=+ 


CoP eee DEOL ECO E HO OE HOLE oes 


@eeevoes 
Peewee re ee Soeeresereeeenee Oot roos 


POPC o oO OOOOH ESE EeorOEOE DOES 


Clapham 
Kidbrook 


TORO eee eee reese oer oeeeeeereees 
PPO eee ener eeer ores oees besten, 


COCO HEH Hees Ooo eC eE ee eeress 


Norton Folgate 
Putney 
Fulham 


Peco reereresrar- caer 
POCO OEE ee Heer DooOE Ser Eoereooes 
Coe One eeeeserrerrer esses seeeees 


fe eeenesooer 


Wandsworth ........ HOE ey Rae 





Rates per Cent. 
of Rateable Value, 
18 
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29 15 10 
30 - - 
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30 16 8 
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ah Muay 2 
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32, 1 8 
$2 41 "8 
3.41 38 
32 eee 
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3210 - 
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Sra) 16). xe! 
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awl ik te 
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Rates per Cent. Amount in 
Name of Parish or Place. of Rateable Value, Excess of 
1895-96. Lowest Rating. 
ae Spe elt i San 
Chiat] Gon tint ccecsentents Cot gpa onades Sot t= Pit ee 
Ibewisha nit 22 .sigesde, ote uae. 35 - - II 5 - 
WW hitecha ped .-> .-.-r.s..cp cen. 385 - - Il 5 — 
Christchurch, Spitalfields... 35 8 4 ti eee 
MUL GEA ec ers atmo aansoaey oaths 35 8 4 EI 1Z> 4 
Tooting Graveney .........000.. 35 8 4 EP 13044 
Horsely Gow ne tiea.uit..goc 35 16 8 Fo aMCg 
St. George, Southwark ....... 35 16 8 | PaaS Bats 
A ep be ft cc.4.5; Bee haehcsstaechts 35 19 5 eg: Se 
Bethnal Green ........sc00c0ersess ao 211 i paige a | 
SE RENS E23) BAe eee OE 37 10 - sets tee 
IDOrWyO W086 Yow cnc. .t.-scsgten pee 387 14 2 ESHION 2 
Be CR ae hd cs atte Pe RE nee 37 18 4 I4n 3, 4 
PPOVIALE ib caetSeats ps atettonn deh otsses 39 7 36 Vet ae .G 
PISO Wott ce igh Uiek e Saeed 4016 8 Vie at ONES: 
DIPOUWALGY aacarscgertsto Piste sn sh sedess 40 16 8 te ie. 
Rotherhithe © ..............00. nee 42 1 8 pes) me he 








The causes of differentiation in rating operate both through 
the county and the parish, but by far the most important are 
those which operate through the parish. 

The first cause of differentiation to be considered is the 
exemption from county rating. This occurs in the following 
cases :— | 

County rate (special): The City of London, Inner Temple, 
and Middle Temple. . 

Asylums Board charge: Laincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, Inner 
Temple, Middle Temple, and Penge. 

Common Poor Fund charge: Penge. 

The exemption from the special county rate is in London not 
due to special areas being benefited by special expenditure out of 
rates, and in consequence being charged with a special rate, but 
to a distinct exemption of the city of London from taking’ its 
share in the administrative organisation of the county. It causes 
differentiation of rating between the group of parishes contained 
in the county of Londo on the one hand, and the group of 
parishes contained in the city of London on the other hand. The 
city of London administers certain county services within its 
own area, and bears the charges therefor instead of sharing the 
administration and the cost with the rest of the county. This 
therefore resolves itself into a question of proportion: what 
additional charge for the present exempted services would the 
whole county have to bear in proportion to the additional rateable 
value which would be brought into common rating? In the year 
1895-96 the charges incurred for these services were as follows :— 
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(a) By the Corporation of the city. 




















Service. Expenditure. Receipts-in-Aid. | Net Expenditure. 
Sean S ce nee one 7 fuss ad, 
Dwellings for the poor ............ She Wk! ie: nM Bee te et fe ek 3 ABE 77) £7 
Lunatics 2cnacae a tiarenbewe te 2,704 11 6 Atk at 2,259 2 5 
COrOnOrs fecccsccteee latter es cee 1,223 1 4 — 1,223 1 4 
Reformatories — ......cssccesiseseeees 733 15 10 - 733 15 10 
Petroleupiie..ce home tae eats 25 - - 4 10 = 2010 - 
Shopshonns decReatees eens & 123 a= — 121 3 - 
Drowned bodies ..........sseceseeees jee ee — 15 - 
10,988 01S eG at Ger 4,810 5 2 








b) By the Commissioners of Sewers. 
¥ 




















Service. Expenditure. Receipts-in-Aid. Net Expenditure. 
ig eed SN Se hg ad A err 
Dwelling - house improve- . 

MVCN Un ree eae } dyQB vie yhO Slabs 7k ame Obie 
Weights and measures ............ 1,667 10 11 TE k ty es, 92013 4 
(Cas testi fet us paei e 1,232, 2°7.49 — 1,232 7 9 

3) MMOLET CORLL crater woes 1,618 19 6 1,499 —- 6 11419 - 
Dangerous structures ............ 909 13 9 Be 35 ad) NO 56 4 3 
Explosives: <aiccc eee 2515 - 211 - 23 4 - 








ood 


12,6817. 9 85676 216 et 4,004 12 8 








Assuming that no saving would arise from uniform administra- 
tion, and that the whole of this expenditure would fall upon the 
entire county, the position of things would be :— 


pe Mech ee Be 

Charges now paid for by the special county rate ........ 300,087 40% 72 
5, for corresponding services now paid by the 

City Corporation and by the Commissioners otf 8,814 17 I0 
Sewers. {as above) Paige ask fee ae ai arenas. 





Total charges to be met by the entire county.... 308,872 11 1 





This amount calculated on the rateable value of the whole 
county is equivalent to a rate of 2°166d.in the £, or 18s. o'61d. 
per cent. of rateable value. 

The differentiation in rating as between the city and county by 
reason of this exemption works out as follows :— 








(a) The County— & 8. da. 
Rate now levied—per cent. of rateable value ........ t= = 
»,5 which would be levied but for the exemption \ ae OR aie 
per cent. ofitateablevyaltie \.215-. .ciect<.20asets-os 
Differentiated rate charged upon the county | 
reason of the exemption of the city—per cent. et a Anis 
of rateable vale i 4-<spassace<neegseesr ioueteduabeast tomes 
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(b) The City— 

Rate now levied (that is, the rate fo” fix, ds 
of Commissioners of Sewers)— — 1 10°95 
per cent. of rateable value. ........ 


Amount which is paid by the cor- 
poration, and which does not fall 











on rates—per cent. of rateable Fay so ad 

WER adaertatslien «ee bas teondita saith uak an = haat ye 
Rate which would be levied but for the ex- ‘ 

emption—per cent. of rateable value............... } Det fies de 
Differentiated rate not charged upon the city by 

reason of the exemption—per cent. of mean S52 BO 20 

We AL UIE ip ctroperso eta sconsinresd nica auth dasyiriode nun mhoy ads dacydipiete oucase 





The Asylums Board charge is not levied from Lincoln’s Inn, 
Gray’s Inn, Inner Temple, Middle Temple, and Penge. Assuming 
that the inclusion of Penge in the Asylums Board district would 
be to correspondingly increase the charge to the amount of 
contribution, the exemption of the Inns of Court may be 
considered as the only cause of differentiation under this head. 
This exemption causes an increased charge equivalent to a rate of 
o'6s5d. per cent. upon rateable value to fall upon the rest of the 
parishes in the county. The four Inns of Court escape taxation 
to the extent of 1/. 4s. 9'g8d. per cent. of their rateable value, and 
the rest of the county is charged with o*65d. per cent. of its 
rateable value more than it would be if the Asylums Board charge 
were levied equally over the county.* 

The common poor fund charge is not levied upon Penge. Itis 
impossible to say with any certainty what the effect would be if 
Penge were to be brought into the metropolitan poor law system 
and separated from Croydon, but it is probable that it would gain 
from the common poor fund at the expense of the rest of London. 

Putting these exemptions together, the city of London gains 
138. 10°'29d. per cent. by its exemption from the special county 
rate, and loses o'65d. per cent. by the exemption of the Inns of 
Court from the Asylums Board charge; the Inner and Middle 
Temple gain 18s. o’61d. per cent., less 2s. 3°37d., or 15s. g'24d. per 
cent., by their exemption from the special county rate (as they are 
not rated to the Commissioners of Sewers), and 11. 4s. g'g8d. per 


4 Although the Inns of Court do not contribute to the expenses of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, a peculiar arrangement is in force by which Gray’s Inn 
contributes to the common charges of Holborn Union, and the Temple contribute 
to the common charges of the City of London Union, the common charges in both 
cases including the charge of the Asylums Board on the unions. The benefit of 
the exemption, therefore, instead of accruing wholly to the places exempted, is 
shared with the unions to which they thus contribute. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is not, however, included in the figures used above, because being caused 
by a technical process which does not appear to be founded upon statutory 
provisions, it may, perhaps, be counteracted by other similar operations. 
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cent. by their exemption from the Asylums Board charge ; 
Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn gain tl. 4s. 998d. per cent. by the 
exemption from the Asylums Board charge, and lose 18. 11°39d. 
per cent. by reason of the exemption of the city from the special 
county rate; Penge and the rest of the county of London lose 
1s. 11°39d. per cent. by reason of the exemption of the city from 
the special county rate, and o°65d. by reason of the exemptions 
from the Asylums Board charge. Put into tabular form, the 
figures are as follows :— 























| Increased Rating — | Decreased Rating—| Net Result per Cent. 
per Cent. per Cent. of 
of Rateable Value. | of Rateable Value. Rateable Value. 
$s! ds Leia, Lis. 2 Ge 
City tof London glz..wés-.cax - 0°65 — 13 10'29 —-13 964 
Tuner Templo. cssasacecject i 2 me a2 —2 — 7:22 
Ma hd les 2s Were ame | ph 2, i= Fae 3 2 —2 -— 7:22 
Limeoln’s i Tan Sine fetes 1 11°39 To VAT LOGS —1 2 10°59 
Gray avin: sities ase : 1 11°39 1 490708 —1 2 1059 
Penge. we wavaskeocssiemargrte 2 0°04 ae +- 2 0:04 
Remainder of the county oad se a to er Od 
of (bondon\, acute 





The remaining causes of differentiation operate between 
individual parishes, and not between groups of parishes in 
particular areas. . 

Certain classes of property are allowed partial or total exemp- 
tion from rating, and the extent of this within each parish in 
proportion to the total rateable value of the parish causes differen- 
tiation of rating. 

. These properties consist of (1) properties at and below 20/. in 
value which, by 32 and 33 Vict., cap. 41, are allowed a deduction 
of 15 per cent. from the rates when the rates are paid by the land- 
lord, and a further deduction up to a maximum of 15 per cent. if 
rates are paid whether the premises are occupied or empty; 
(2) property not occupied, which in the city of London is exempt 
from rating to the extent of one-half, and in the rest of London 
wholly exempt; (8) land in respect of which only one-fourth of 
the sewers rate is levied, and certain other property, chiefly land, 
in respect of which only one-fourth of the lighting rate is levied, 
certain classes of property exempt from rating by statute, certain 
special property exempt from rating by private Act, and certain 
property partially exempt from rating. 

Property at or under 20/. rateable value bears a very different 
proportion to the total property in different parishes. The highest 
and lowest proportions are set out in the following table :— 
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Highest Proportions. Lowest Proportions. 
Parish. per Gear Parish. ee ‘cen ae 

Total, Total. 
LP SLOBAL caer ptt narvoeerin as 52 St. Paul, Covent Garden "04 
BSROMLOY i oceccies eve ie Bestest =: 45 S Coie) BIOS 26 osu cesses cheaters: ry 
Bethnal Green .......0... cee. 39 City of London ..,,............ Pe 
Mile End New Town .......... 38 TOUS Bee eicPaassenane Pir eae 2 
Be gee ie ae Niet cet RON ee 26 Di Martin: aia. asl 2 
Mile End Old Town............ 35 St.George, Hanover Square 1 
CEOOGI ERE Nes oak sere Soo re deperas caeass 35 St. Clement Danes ............ I 
Diime house icc.s0 deca AN ace nse a2 Kidbrooky 3 .ati. escrieseee I 
Bermondsey .2.<.ds.seder sass: 31 Bad Gin GLO, 255.1 sssdtecseosentts 1 
Rotherhithe ............ RA oats 29 RE OLAV Be ee eco ssaaanddhtebanecst I 
Deptford St. Paul ...........0.. 29 SAVOW eect techs hac icncashowemncsarer I 
St. George-in-the-East ........ a St. Mary-le-Strand .......... I 
FADVOOR WOU» 35. nsen tein ctoyeieisers Pa! Old Artillery Ground......... 2 
PUI SOTL os, cascnssocetnns ieecseen 29 Bt. Sepulchne: .c.cilseeceecss 2 
PROC AICI Se oc vigc5 asepavnchie o> 26 St. Giles and St. pond age za 
ELEN Cole (gM ean ietl Ae aanannen eat, Oe 26 Hampstead .. 3 2 
CO BPTLOI ed Al connec le Sateenneshrne 25 FONSIN GLO -ceasessicecth cnenampores 3 
ROP ar: chsh tee eentan a nese 25 Stoke N OWINGEON «...5.ncrerecse- 3 
St. George-the-Martyr ........ 24. St. Marylebone .<.c..1..-csen0.-: 3 
OE OTIS oa. oe hegre vos cee 2.4. sacron: Hil so ccah.ccccane: 4 
BQtlOLeCa O'..12..jocenssrapceartors oes 24 Shs TIN oo cttaa oteean pu ieeaesaass. 4 
Bund well nto nse en 22 Wain Gy wats nee conees 4 
Wangew orth is...2)s- een os 20 ies PAN CRAB si. .toee ace iees 4 
Deptford St. Nicholas ........ 20 Norton Folgate ................ 5 
EVE OOMIVEG IN 2c. onae<toupirnrseoreaeetnaee: 20 PAC GATER © 5 Wscrvens ort baonnarasess 6 
Drew eheine was, ooo bon 17 Sb. Saviour’s......sccchecerceeeone 6 
ELA RTOW oes srt cinsivaeer ROMER: 16 PSE CONE Peesatedsestes cuewect b> 6 
poy OER C0 LL ee 15 RG ATIO DO WIE 5 ote ctan veoh tpaser sss. 7 
Shorediteh 3 .siigswosiannde. 15 SU APG sckcciccieeeoatapesouea 8 
Hammersmith ..............0cs00 15 CHelgeas 3.3..355 cversenses Eee 9 
Ste DLATORTCG .  o.ccassnoeneanctt cies 14 BE WER Ya carck gohsscsn otro eascann 9 
WV Tatecha melts ices let, snsand: 13 CT TISPCNUNCH © .256:..54.c0008s0s0- 10 
CIapDeuie tices cmeeeracvsese tie 83 Ghovicen wey .ccsc.scsstb deo oneves IO 
PATO EMR eset ectpessisstsseco sens 13 SUPOALIAMG Mactexoscsvessbveeshyrcess II ° 
MOR Deere eon ech este oie ese vacwieae 13 Vie C apossag, ante wthssaecosond ebeeeertos II 
OREN Sa Ty Bi Wise 12 





In addition to these causes of differentiation there are other 
causes which depend upon matters of assessment. These cannot 
be reduced to statistics, because there are practically no data for 
the purpose, although the subject is one of considerable importance 
to the rating units of London. But I can pause here and make 
some sort of a total, because the differentiation caused by all 
matters connected with assessments, that is to say, exemptions 
from rating, loss on empty properties, inequality of assessment, &c., 
can be given by means of a very elaborate calculation. This result 
is as follows :— 
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Increase in Rating Increase in Rating 

















in each Parish in each Parish 
; due to Exemptions and : due to Exemptions and 
Parish. Allowances—per Cent. Parish. Allowances—per Cent. 
of Rateable Value. of Rateable Value. 
1895-96. 1895-96. 
. & 6 od. Los. @ 
St. James, Westminster... - 6 4 i St. Thomas, Southwark - 13 4 
St. George, Hanover-sq. LT Ag.cg | St. Paul, Covent Garden eae Nal 
City of London ..............-. =~ Tg : Cantberwell \..s3.ccntiesioes OO ie gah 
St. Margaretand St.John} — - 5 5 s Newington! oii ccsce.s Pine Ue 
Aslington tren as.ccener ees =OPORES p Plumstead 1c ssescrses cutscene: m1 oe Pa 
Deptford St. Nicholas . 1 i eae a TROLS Eo sateseshaus tecesPrlcuete. 8 ee 
St. Andrew and St. George aig eke | St. Giles and St. George 2 aT 
St. Marylebone ............... 1 #2 7 St. Olave, Southwark .... — 19 11 
PAGOIGSEON Bros ccenceverye seek ‘ 2 ee f Old Artillery Ground .... 2ZeER VAG 
ENGDOLIAE Parvasoscceateccsshschtaseee -19 5 SAVOY <jissessaus betieeemas eee - - - 9 
Deptford St. Paul ............ hey Sak Woolwich i:.c0n-coeetn US oors 
St. Anne, Westminster.... rye : Clapham t.ackiusssiten a Ee ie 
PNOKEGIGN .S.,ssccesccenteare es 2s cake i Kacdhrook ttaessaeema teen Sra? es 
Chelsea ........... Pies? es -2, at haa Time hOUse oii jeesises dens sates Ae A216 
Batiersen > x, ccctep.aiesceatoure 1 PLB eG | Norton Folgate ............... a Oe 
Mamie th Ni sevctets ects a eee Putney: S paeeaeweas 2°83 TL 
POND ences ee aes, eee 129 Ga Pul ban sacsceecieiat 2°10? *G 
St. Clement Danes........... Sr saa Mile End New Town .... ro 36;9 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields Io- = Wandsworth  ........cc0ee ies re 
St. Mary-le-Strand ........ — -147 6 Charlton: S.)...isyeaees Cores. 
Wapping 7. fe tian cone ed BALE Lewishami-ah psvnscascitet TTB s3 
Hampstead £.24:.h0 een — 1311 Whitechapel sewcsccsiscce -— 13 11 
Stoke Newington ............ FA SiG 187 Christchurch, Spital- 3 
aConsington Gone oso pe comm?) | hdidstsctcnte ates Rl Pa, 
Clerkenwelle 2. ccc i G16 | PULGTIGIN Se tesares iteat vonaeereat = aon Ee | 
St. Saviour a... acme - 18 8 ! Tooting Graveney ........ 4 ge 
Streatham” Aisca eee 1 WSC dO Horsely down ni iivasbacssee: Pee kOe 
St. Sepulehte 235. 2c Shae | St. George, Southwark Bane ye 
St. Luke seas 116s | Aldgate. taut esas aS as 2d 
Hackney 2.2% eon cee 2 ek ta 1 Bethnal Green «.....ssv.s0 Pee 9 OER 
St. George-in-the-East .. 2.950% Shachwell: racism averse: Van I 
St. Pancras Se ee rigs Bermondsey tucsscsrn. vies: lee lb | 
Saffron Hill, kec eee 2 ito hee DICO Rectan ret iesty bed vren tadet 4-15 816 
Christchurch, Southwark 2 eae Poplar ciocssccasoscssenesareesios ga, 4 
Greenwich 2. liao ees 2 aks DON Fescemets de todnconssea aa codes flee bere! 
Hammersmith ...........0... 214 — TOTO Y oirerer coteseeuuneens 62 
Mile End Old Town........ Li tOong Rotherhithe ...c...-.0ss0s00: 218-4 


The next causes of differentiation of rates relate to a different 
class of subject altogether. There is first the early or late date at 
which parishes or districts in London have become equipped for the 
purposes of local government. Speaking generally the central 
parishes were in a fairly forward state at the time of the passing 
of the Metropolis Management: Act in 1855, while the outlying 
parishes had hardly begun the work of paving, sewerage, work- 
houses, and other services necessary to bring an area up to the level 
of the requirements. Since 1855 other necessities have arisen, and 
some parishes and districts have supplied themselves with those 
necessities, while others have not; and in case of the riverside 
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areas the necessity of embanking has arisen, which does not occur 
n other parishes. 

The position of the parishes in regard to these matters is 
practically tested by the loan operations of the various authorities. 
The following parishes have the highest rate of loan charge :— 














Rate in the £ Percentage of 
of Loan Charge, Loans Outstanding to 
895-96. Rateable Value. 
d. 

YAS ES IRD AES nee ARE oR 11°38 .° 48°55 
St. George, Southwark.............. cece: / 11°35 21°97 
EL PMIMOPSTAIGI Bee bw bosecttoret go tuciacseatecessahes 11°32 29°22 
BATS. Seep wes sees eoscsn eovees abeve dk upsiadeelosess 10°38 31°50 
vay Ta B15. eo he ar all eg Ah andi tahe Ee tope ae a 10°27 41°89 
St. George-in-the-Hast occ sseeseeeees 8°09 34°68 
UES ea Sipe 0 RES ie al ee a ah, Mae: ere er oiers ~ 8°00 29°29 
DE LUMIS RR «sar suse, Press setercveexetic theo ivan oss 7°66 28°98 
Rethnal- Green eww cesta ee 757 28°12 
Butney wy as seatsrs Pe, Sane neil oe 755 26°06 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 0.0... TAL 29°29 
USO PIES Doers crucounecasvhaz ert tyaracgoneaseys fos teer tts chee. 7:03 26°18 
UES a lta) 0 Aer ela RO i Bi eee i are a Oi 7:02 18°00 








These examples are in contrast with the following cases of the 
lowest rate of loan charge :— 

















Rate in the £ Percentage of 
of Loan Charge, Loans Outstanding to 
1895-96. Rateable Value. 
d. 

St. James, Westminster oc... ceceeeeeeees 0°66 2°97 
RGESE LVCLOW ete als 2 stent ok kms ies 2:26 8°4.9 
St. Olave and St. Thomas, Southwark 2°26 8°49 
URC O GOIN ane etet ee lect eou css cameassutonstans 708 3°00 744. 
St. Anne, Westminster..............00ccecca 336 8°94 
St. George, Hanover Square ............... 3°41 11°03 
LET ee ete Gee Gay, Spates ste, osapeat ins aieate 3°56 13°08 
PEMA PN IODONG <220hitiok<.cvacssrscsdccencredanvons 3°64: 15°14 





The differences in these two groups of parishes are due to loans 
for permanent works to meet requirements for purposes common 
to all London being in active operation in the first group, and either 
paid off or nearing the finish in the second group; to loans for 
libraries, baths, cemeteries, electric lighting, &c., having been 
incurred by particular localities and not by others; to loans for 
improvement works raised in some localities and not in others; to 
loans raised in some localities for works of current purposes, such 
as wood paving, the equivalent charge for which in other localities 
is met out of current revenue; and to loans for administrative 
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purposes, such as town hails, wharves, depdts, &c., which do not 
occur in all places. 

The parish of St. James, Westminster, is the best example of 
places where the lowest charge for debt is incurred. It has now 
no municipal loans. It incurred a loan for wood and asphalte 
paving in 1883, and finished paying it off in 1896; it incurred a 
loan for the town hall in 1862, and finished paying it off in 1881. 
It bears its proportion of poor law loans, and it has a small loan 
for baths. 

The comparative figures, with a view of showing the different 
stages in municipal and poor law equipment at which each parish 
has arrived, would be very valuable as an important element in 
the differentiation of rates. But the information for such a 
purpose is not readily to hand. 

The next cause of differentiation of rates arises from in- 
equalities in local administration. Some parishes or unions may 
administer their poor law so as to give a larger amount of out-door 
relief than other parishes or unions, and as the whole of out-door 
relief remains a parish charge, and is unaffected by the equalisation 
under the common poor fund, this difference operates upon the 
parish rates; some parishes may maintain parks and open spaces, 
baths and washhouses, libraries, and other optional services, which 
other parishes may not; some parishes also may by their adjoining 
the river have to incur charges in respect of embankment which 
do not fall upon other parishes. The differentiation of rates in 
these cases takes the shape of increasing the rates where these 
services are administered, and the following table shows the result 
in each parish :— 


Charges in respect of the Undermentioned Services, causing Peron stion of 
(per Cent. of Rateable Walaey. 














4 SS A PLB TS TB LE SB a I ER IT I TEES 


Rates 
































Name of Parish. 4d Open Spaces Baths Other 
Sree "py Loral Burial. and Libraries. ; Special Total. 

Authorities. ' Washhouses. Services, : 
i Scere: Fle S. HS. aN OSS Se ey ae ee 
St. James, Westminster; - 1 4 — — j};- 1 - — Sa) 4 

St. George, Hanover || _ fs ve Bilge ; 
Square Ae ae } pe) 2 BS Oa ere 7 
City of London ............ - 4 2 4, 10 — = —  |—- § 9) 195ae 

St. Margaret and er p S35 4 fe mt 
ODD sayetee nes se) i 4 14 A Pn, cael a 
ERUINOTON Sua: ctatactoeesieicenses eG gee Lo-5 — |-10 2 a= -, 1 —| 23> = ae 
Deptford St. Nicholas... 1 10 6 2 9 — = es = 1 Lise 
ees and ce _15 8 baths it 3 i 1 = 
OOPLO Kod. ksapeacias: 

St. Marylebone _............ - 8 5 - ll 3 3) — 3 11 — ~ 6-2] 1 2 
Paddingtor cl..j hice - 8 6 2°95 — |- 410 AU ee 
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Name of Parish. 





Out-door 
Relief. 

ee tad, 
ALEGRE =: [4-2 
Deptford St. Paul ........ I 103-6 
St. Anne, Westminster | - 1 4 
Ove ditely. fot...2.c00s dace -13 4 
BCIROD, 2555 SoeccenetFeediich ous Ean as 
PSL ECT SOS. «6. So a,cckivonsavoqeeess —-14 5 
BPO DELNE gs thecoag ek esontd ss. Ngo Re 
Bee GOE Bix. sisson Asien LG? 4 
St. Clement Danes ........ - 7 8 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields} - 7 3 
St. Mary-le-Strand ....... a ian 
PUNE RL Poco ee ne sda. He -14 2 
Flampstead 2 ....0.,.c00-ss0e. = An & 
Stoke Newington............ Teed 7 
MPCTSIITLON “tt.7--ssa-sereenes aya. eo 
Clerkenwell .............000 mee Tues 
Db MAVIOUR | cae eietssts cans: = led 
SoU POA DIGIT  252.: .yesicacae -14 5 
St. Sepulchre ..... ........... 1b 8 
el ORL) Steet ee ee = 1545 
AUC Y tele S og renits. <dmed ess 1. de 
St. George-in-the-East | 2 1 10 
pie Pancras scictc..ss...: ee 
Saffron Hill, &e. ......:..... =<15° 8 
Christchurch,Southwark) - 15 3 
CT PCETIWICKY 8 iicccsvencvecsenes 110 6 
Hammersmith ,.............. ee 2 7, 
Mile End Old Town ...| 1 5 11 
St. Thomas, Southwark | 2 Ll 8 
St. Paul, Covent Garden| - 7 3 
Camberwell ..........c:0000 AAO. 5 
IN EGWINGLON 2.5 5,<eresassa0ehs- mh Ss 
ETI SECAMS © j5esaspucvserccenece 18° 6 
POLLS a ebieee sect os tabess tes =p ae 3 
St. GilesandSt.George| - 8 - 
St. Olave, Southwark ....| 2 1 8 
Old Artillery Ground ..|- 8 9 
Lo ae ae Fer aas aon 4.3 
BM OOIWICHE 2. cst sy cabhee. 118 :6 
TUTTE ST Maa pe id ee - 14 5 
IO DPOOK Grate. ska Hees: 118 6 
HMO OHO UGG, Lacdssve: finds —-14 2 
Norton Folgate ............ as ae 
LASS Za diva iar gem —14 5 
GUL Sa ee ae be eee’ 
Mile End New Town...| - 8 9 
WY BTLASWOLEL. . vsaessereeess es —14 5 
BETO ears deo ners socoene se 118 6 
MOO WIBTAIE oo beccasz.cces seas. Ta ess 
Whitechapel.................... — § 9 
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Charges in respect of the Undermentioned Services, causing Differentiation of Rates 
(per Cent. of Rateable Value). 
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Charges in respect of the Undermentioned Services, causing Differentiation of Rates 
(per Cent. of Rateable Value). 






































Name of Parish. a Open Spaces Baths Other 
He 19 oe AB ae Burial. and Libraries. | Special Total. 

: Authorities. Washhouses. Services. 
te Trees tates $2 ad: 8. 5d | Es Wd; 28nd Pan se Sa aa ee ees 
Ghar 2. Lots een 19 4kt — — — — = eZ Lid oO 
Tooting Graveney ........ -~14 5 —- — oa oo - - 1/-14 6 
Horselydown  ................ 272k Be 4 3 =e — — - - 7|2 6 6 
St. George, Southwark | - 15 38 1 6 — a _ - 1 -|-17 & 
Ae Bem steeaioatt ee - 8 9 1°10 — — 8 4 |- - 6/-19 5 
Bethnal Green................ 12 4 - 5 — — — He Bn B11 See 
had well 0rd ~14 2 — — — — -19 4/113 6 
Bermondsey ..........0cc000e 2 Se 2.9 — |}- 8 1) 7 8 |- - 5/215 7 
BS SR BG, NRA ed Rake S Be - 9 LO’ 7 — ~— =) em. HS ees 
eas Diote  k, Rer a Me ies 3 1 — - 8 8 8 4 - 56 8/38 8 - 
Dee faeoieen ee xi ecoer see 2 2 3 3 6 — 20D: we — - 1 6|412 8 
Be ea es hae re | 4 - — — 8 4 11 sD 4 2b ses 
Rotherhithe ................... Pe Ba ~ — |-15 2) 7-8 }- -11/38 6°55 





The amount of increase stated as due to out-door relief is 
subject to the qualification that in some parishes and unions the 
portion of the establishment expenses due to out-door relief is 
included with the other establishment expenses, while in other 
parishes it is separately charged to out-door relief. This would 
cause a slight variation in the amounts entered to out-door relief, 
but does not materially affect the point to which this table is 
directed. 

It will be seen that differentiation of rates due to those special 
causes ranges between 4/. 12s. 8d. per cent. in Bow, and 3s. 5d. per 
cent. in St. James, Westminster. In out-door relief St. James, 
Westminster, stands at 1s. 4d. per cent., and Camberwell at 
21. 108. 5d. per cent.; for open spaces several parishes do not 
incur charges at all, while the highest—St. Luke’s— incurs 
5s. 3d. per cent.; for burial boards there are only fourteen parishes 
charged, the highest being Putney at 14s. 7d. per cent.; for 
baths and washhouses only ‘twenty-eight parishes are charged, 
the highest being Bow, at 2/. 5s. 5d. per cent.; for public libraries 
thirty-eight parishes are charged, the highest being Clerkenwell, 
at 10s. 7d. per cent.; other special services range from nil in two 
parishes, up to Christchurch at 11. 8s. 6d. per cent. These services 
account for a considerable proportion of the differentiation in 
rates. ves 

I will now endeavour to estimate the effect of these special 
causes of differentiation of rates among the various parishes of 
the county. The following table summarises those which have 
already been given in detail, and shows the position occupied by 
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each parish in the scale of differentiation, (1) before allowing for 
these ascertained causes of differentiation; and (2) after allowing 
for these ascertained causes. 

It would be instructive, even with the limited information at 
command, to show in one table the several causes of differen- 
tiation which have been ascertained and put into terms of 
rating. It will be seen that in the same parish there may be 
causes of increased rating and causes of decreased rating, the 
net result being the amount of differentiation which does not 
come under the present systems of equalisation. These figures, 
imperfect as they must be characterised, are stated in the 
following table :— 











Differentiation—per Cent, of Rateable Value. Total Rates | Order of Parish. 
Name of Parish Rercens 

or Place. County-| / see of Rateable | accord-| neduet- 
Special E “ | Exemptions Loan Total Value after | ing to mg 

Services. | and Charges. ne We Deducting | Total | Differ- 

; tions, Allowances. Col. 5. Rates. pace 

i Sea Ga ed See tate Se. OW So. e-l> Se Sed: We He's.) ed, 
BAF are) AMIS A epasentros-xvone ee Sots 2-- - 6 4|- 4 7|/-16 442218 8 1 1 
St.George, Han.Sq.|- 15 11} 2 -| 1 3 7|1 3 -|3 4 64723 - 6] 2 2 
City of London ons -12 9/\-)13 10) -11 3j1 8 9|11811]72511 1 3 20 
St. Margaret and 

eT eS 1.6 2)> 273Gb ea 19 5). 3. 2-2 e479 F416 
PNTIT SGOT seceniesos gcc as--n: 2 9 2 \ ew LON See eS Sa ST 128019), 6 5 8 
Deptford St. Nicholas 113 4 2 iat Dae Lome Se lO G9 £23," 6 LE 6 3 
St. And. and 8t.Geo.j1 - - 21 | Do Geechee Oeeop 4018). 8 $23.8 = 6 A 
St. Marylebone ........ 1s ol 2-/ 112 8/1 9 7|4 7 442411 10 8 14 
Paddington.....,...... -|— 10 10 2-1 25 4/1 -—- 2)/818 41725 5 - 9 17 
ESS Ch ee eee - 1511 2 -- +19 5/1 511)38 38 3]26 -. 1 9 27 
Deptford St. Paul...|113 7 2 -| 012) 4:12) = 10 be Sia P40 02-11 FIL 9 
BEEP ATIVE clenactaovassencores - 7 5 2 = b ACRE Gab eae die £26n- 7 1 Earth 34 
Shoreditch ............00 Link 24 2.1 Zo 8) pS a See PSS tbe. L bk 6 
BETLCISOR  cccncecesnoricessne. 112 4 2 - 11210|/2 - 7|5 7 9424 8 I] 14 10 
BAttCrSCBrrescsseseqerve| L 14 1 2 -- 118 9|114 -|5 81072411 2] 15 13 
PATI DebH ......0:-.-s.00r0n0- 118 10 Boo=) WS 4 Piso TF SLi = 124° OT 15 12 
SEER Sere eee UN Tes 8 2 -- 119 4);212 2/6 2 212317 10] 15 7 
‘St..Clement Danes...)- 8 9 2 i= bso GA LIS RES tse Oe Sle Sb bet. 8 71 15 45 
GU 0 a ee -19 O 2-4 1 - -|218 7|419 7125 - 5] 15 16 
‘St. Mary-le-Strand |- 15 1] 2 -(--17 6/1138 9/113 4]28 8 41 20 | 51 
Wapping. SCIPIO |, Ye oe ONE oe se Ol OST. B ee kT: 40 
Hampstead............... -17 7 Zl) lati belaecs | oe Go. O° $20 1 7 Pe 21 39 
‘Stoke Newington ...{1 13 1 2 -| —.6 712 4°6,/4 6 2126 2 2] 21 30 
-Kensington............. -13 6 2 -| 210 9|1 8 7| 41410725 17 8] 24 23 
‘Clerkenwell............{1 8 2} 2 -| 1 —-10|216 4/5 7 4125 9 4] 25 | 19 
Bp SAVIOUY vvconesenceoeses Vea, in 2ieheo ee L8--8 bbb - 2+ 4-153 [26 lo 5p 25 29 
‘Streatham ............0. 115 6 2 - © BIO;L 15 3) 418 7 [25 1871]. 25 24, 
St. Sepulchre ............ 1 - - 2 =) 2)-0054-/-2 9. 31-5 16° 7125 12% 7} -28 21 
BLO: os ecetonnssscvee i Re AO Ae se hot 4e B&G 7 a TT Fea 8 oF 29 LE 
BEBO TIO WY sccix syaytiences VR Se SL 2 ah 4) 14 6.8 2 725 18° 6) 30 26 
St. George, Hast a eon! Jere Ge ae ge oS So S E25 18> 5h. 30 5 
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Name of Parish 
or Place. 
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St. Pancras 
Saffron Hill, &e. 
Christchurch 
Greenwich 
Hammersmith 
Mile End Old Town 
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Savoy 
Woolwich 
Clapham 
Kidbrook 
Limehouse 
Norton Folgate 
Putney 
Fulham 
Mile End New Town 
Wandsworth 
Oh ar tort satvesc. bones 
Lewisham 
Whitechapel 
Spitalfields 
Eltham 
Tooting Graveney .... 
Horselydown ............ 
St. George, South- 
wark 
Aldgate 
Bethnal Green 
Shadwell 
Bermondsey 
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Increase or Decrease ( —) of Rates due to causes of 
Differentiation per Cent. of Rateahle Value. 
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The result of this is to show that the range of differentiation, 
after accounting for these special causes, is still very considerable, 
namely, from 22/. 18s. 8d. per cent. in St. James’s, to 33/. 17s. 8d. 
per cent. in Rotherhithe. 

This account of the differentiation of rates shows how important 
the subject is to the London ratepayer. And yet there is no means 
of affording the ratepayers any adequate information on the point. 
Considering the frequency of removals in London from one rating 
area to another, it is at least due to the ratepayer that he should 
be able to compare the rates of one parish with the rates of 
another. This at present he cannot do. Few reforms would be 
more beneficial than the adoption of a common form of demand 
note in every parish, and this could easily be accomplished by 
empowering the County Council to prescribe such a form as would 
meet the case. At. present there are no two forms alike, and 
there is no single form which gives correct and adequate informa- 
tion as to local rates. 

The incidence of rates levied on the rateable value of property 
is a subject of much controversy, and I can do no more than ex- 
press my views of the matter. I believe, in the first place, that 
all local taxation should properly fall upon the owners of site 
value, because these owners benefit by local expenditure. We 
have seen that much of local expenditure falls upon allocated 
imperial taxation and upon local indirect taxation, and my con- 
clusion is that owners are relieved, by this system, of a certain 
amount of taxation which should properiy fall upon them. I 
believe, in the second place, that all direct taxation on rateable 
value of property does at present fall upon owners, but in the most 
unfair proportions. By reason of the absurd system of including 
in rateable value the value of the buildings and deducting from 
the total a percentage for repairs, the falling of the rates on 
individual hereditaments is most unequal and burdensome. This 
question, however, opens up a subject which cannot now be dealt 
with, but it would have been unpardonable in an examination of a 
local taxation system such as that of London to have passed this 
question over in absolute silence. 

It would not be proper to finish a paper on Ras doc local 
taxation, without referring to the cases of taxation in other hands 
than those of public authorities. They are as follows :-— 


(a) Appropriations from Imperial taxes—Voluntary Schools. 


(b) Indirect taxation :— 
Covent Garden Market. 
Spitalfields Market. 
Shadwell Market. 
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(c) Direct taxation :— 
Chelsea Waterworks Company. 
Kast London Waterworks Company. 
Grand Junction Waterworks Company. 
Kent Waterworks Company. 
Lambeth Waterworks Company. 
New River Waterworks Company. 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. 
West Middlesex Waterworks Company. 


The amount appropriated to London out of imperial taxation 
in respect of voluntary schools is made up of, first, the annual 
parliamentary grants based on average attendance and efficiency, 
these amounted in 1894-95 to 166,267/.; secondly, the fee grants 
under the Elementary Education Act of 1891, based on the number 
of children between the ages of 3 and 15 in average attendance, 
these amounted in 1894-95 to about 83,g00/.; thirdly, the Science 
and Art grants based on examination in specific subjects, these 
amounted in 1894-95 to 953i. These are grants in which all 
elementary schools (7.e., board as well as voluntary) participate 
alike, the total amount paid to voluntary schools in London in 
1894-95 being about 251,120. 

By the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897, an additional grant is 
made to voluntary schools amounting to 5s. per scholar in average 
attendance. The total grant estimated for Hngland and Wales 
for the year is 616,000/., and assuming that London receives 5s. in 
respect of each scholar in average attendance (1894-95), its share 
might be estimated at about 44,0001. 

The latest information about the tolls levied from the markets 
in private hands is contained in the Markets Commission Report 
of 1891 (vol. xiii, part 1, p. 26). The amount of taxation is as 
follows :— 


£ Sd: 
eVenb Crard ents ede. cic si soos tecctdvoabecseems 133000 soe 
HOUT ESPCIGE DF et Raahtticl Rear, "eatin lori iri. 4,857 6 10 
Shadwell ............ ets ae PNET Hb fe, 400 - — 


The amount of taxation levied by the water companies is not to 
be obtained from the published accounts of the companies, because 
the total revenue of each of the companies, as stated in the 
accounts, includes the amount received from sale of water by meter, 
and from extra charges. From a return prepared for the Council 
of the property lable to be rated for water purposes within the 
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areas of the eight companies, it appears that the total amount 
raised by rates in London by each of the companies may be 
estimated as follows :— 














Company. Amount. ate es ee POF e, 

Rateable Value. Rateable Value. 

£ Tune d. pALSN Faia 1 2 

Chelsea oc... nessscsersecessessens 99,204 8°6 AER Ber 
East London ou... 133,603 12°0 NG be tae be 
Grand Junction................ 103,384 8°0 B §GOG 
A ha aie Pa Me ON 78,919 12°7 Or ore. oy 
Tamm betin. 20505, cc nok re 154,767 15°4 Go 7 8a ke 
NSW HV GR cracseosscccaneacteeeeiee 343,046 8°4 3103, 1 
Southwark and Vauxhall 164,148 12° 5 - = 
West Middlesex................ 143,830 8'0 Bieta) salar 
Total chan 1,220,901 9°8 a pea: 





These rates are not raised equally over any established rating 
area. They vary, not only in different parts of the county, but in 
different parts of the same parish. The highest rated parish for 
water is Penge, where the charge is equal to an average rate of 
is. 3°6d. in the £, and the lowest is the city of London, where 
the charge is equal to an average rate of 7°5d. in the &. 

The present anomalous position in which the ratepayers of 
London are placed in respect of the rating for water supply is not 
confined to the one cause of differences in charge, serious as these 
differences are, but also to the creation of different rating areas 
marked off from the rest of the county on the one hand by an 
arbitrary line fixed for the convenience of the companies and, on 
the other hand, extended beyond the county boundary. The 
principle of all valuation for rating is that higher valuations shall 
assist the lower valuations, and to such an extent is this recognised 
in London, that the common poor fund and the equalisation fund 
were established to extend the principle to the case of local 
charges, which are made thereby a common charge on the whole 
county, as in the case of services administered by central autho- 
rities. The county area, therefore, has become by this plan, which 
is peculiar to London, an area in which the incidence of taxation 
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is specially marked off from that obtaining in neighbouring 
counties, and every extension of the area of taxation beyond the 
county boundary, as in the case of water, constitutes a departure 
from the principle of common rating for common purposes, which 
can only be justified by very exceptional circumstances. 

I have, in conclusion, to offer an apology for using figures 
which I have to a great extent already used in giving evidence to 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation; but my apology must 
be accompanied by an explanation: there are no other figures. It 
might be expected that the local taxation accounts published by 
the Local Government Board would at least concern itself with 
taxation. But this seems to be the very last object in view, at 
least it is not an object which is attained. It is not possible to 
ascertain the local taxation of a single taxing unit in the kingdom. 
I do not think it would be going too far to say that the real 
taxation account of any one of the three kingdoms is unascer- 
tainable. 

Certainly that of the capital of the empire is not ascertainable. 
The statement published by the Local Government Board of 
metropolitan taxation does not show receipts and expenditure 
as they affect local taxation in respect of a taxing area. Thus, the 
principle on which receipts from other local authorities and pay- 
ments to other local authorities are dealt with, is that the authority 
actually making the payment for any service is credited with the 
whole amount paid, even though part of it is recovered from 
another authority for whom the service is rendered and upon 
whose local taxation the charge actually falls. For instance, the 
London County Council pays interest on behalf of Middlesex, and 
recovers it from the Middlesex County Council. The charge is, 
therefore, defrayed out of the local taxation of Middlesex; the local 
taxation returns, however, show it to be paid out of the local 
taxation of London. 

Again, the local taxation returns ignore amounts set aside for 
repayment of debt through the council’s consolidated loans fund, 
although these amounts are actually provided out of local taxation. 
The consequence is that every year the expenditure of the London 
County Council is shown at an amount much below the receipts, 
while in 1929, when the 34 per cent. metropolitan consolidated 
stock is redeemable, the council will be credited with a payment 
of some millions in excess of its receipts. 

Another point is that the statistics relating to poor law 
authorities only relate to that monstrosity of statistics, the regis- 
tration county, and therefore in the case of London exclude those 
for Penge. 

Several adjustments are necessary. The Thames Conservancy 
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(lower navigation) account is not included in the summary given 
in the local taxation returns, although it levies taxes on London. 
The amounts raised for equalisation purposes should be added to 
the county rates, and deducted from the parish rates. Receipts 
from imperial taxation, from indirect taxation, from municipal 
property, and from other sources should be separately stated. 
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APPENDIX. 


A.—Expenditure by Local Authorities in respect of each Parish in the Year 1895-96, 
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analysed according to the principal heads of Charge ; reduced to Percentages of 
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A—Contd. Expenditure by Local Authorities in respect of each Parish in 1895-96, analysed 
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according to the principal heads of Charge; reduced to Percentages of Rateable Value. 
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A—Contd. Expenditure by Local Authorities in respect of each Parish in 1895-96, analysed 
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65. Wandsworth............ 413° 8)|—14 4-5 11 -4 (445 12 -9) 201-9) S 1136 i 3 
OG; looting... senna A138 We a A A el SONS ae a ae ib 
67. Streatham .2......b 4:13 84204 OBR <4 ee ee Oo a ee 1s: 
68. (Clapham cic: 414 -|-14 5|1 4 4)512 9|/-15 5| 610 6 1 3 
69. Battersea ........... 4:18 10} —14. 542 4 4368 12 911 .4°81' 6 3-1 4 — 
South London. 
70, Lambeth Geass 6 MB 284i 8°10 7 3b a2 Oa 9 9 3 
71. Camberwell ............ 7 A8 94.459 10 Oe 1 Oo BiG 8 8 Fito 
South-East London. 
72, St. Paul, Deptford...) 8 1 7/110 6|110 7;512 9\-15 9) 4 3 1 6 2 
73. eee ee es 8 171110 6]/110 7/512 9/-1411| 216 8| 6 4 
74. Greenwich............... Sue, Bey 0S Ge 1 1074 b 12 word BLN ON ae eae 8 5 
75. Woolwich ................ 7AG 7118 G631-°9 41507. 43-18 97 64255 1 "SZ 
TO. Elumateadl <xsscecchce. 73611 41-18 6 LO 415 82. 2a es6 1s ie ee 
77. Chariton ihe 716 6713118 611; 9 4150259 1\-A3 §4)- 6070 42 
78. KIdbrook. ...ks,cscke TAG TAI 18) 6GAtk 9 446 329915 44 i eo 6 11 
FO Sethe ees oh eee 5 36 27 161.°9:119\— 18-1216 112) '94441.10) Gai} 10°47 
S30), LOO eecch: Gent nieces 517 111 911 /)-18 11/512 9|/-1811| 418 10 5 11 
81. Lewisham ................ B16 71 922 |— 18 1016 42, Gill = 2445 46.8 11 8 
82 Penge Pa et ever yeas te 218 111~- 18 4(- 16 615 12 93-115 Fi 404 104 
Average for the Kee eet a tee a ee airs Zi 
SG 517 5|-15 3|1 4 8/516 5/4 910/12 8| 7 2 
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| according to the principal heads of Charge; reduced to Percentages of Rateable Value. 
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1 - 7/5 - 5| 9 - 6 4 +-15 8| 715 7% ry sae § Lb 2) |228 1255 2 
-18 9/5 - 5| 9 - 7. 6 |= 1G Se Feber s 1. 6:10 LES PE 89 ge 5a 
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4 bbe by Oe 6. 32) iio ee Los © ARS pe aes oe Se ye ae 
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B.—Expenditure brought forward, Deductions and Additions determining the Charge on 
Alterations in the Charge caused by the Operation of the County Grants, the 
Loss by Empty Properties, dc. ; Reduced to Percentages of Rateable Value. 





21 22 23 | 24 29." 


Deductions and Additions determining the 
Charge on Rates and Taxes. 








Total Resulting 
aclaae Receipts in aid of Expenditure Cash Charge 
B (deducted from Col. 21). Balances ae 
Parishes. Corqueht ; Increased (+) Rates 
forward from Repayment Fees, Fines, or a : 
Part 1). for Penalties, Decreased (—) T 
axes, 
Services, and Rents, and (added to, 
Costs other sources or deducted 
Recovered. of Income. from, Col. 21.) 

Central London, North. Boe tay hy of bt oat is Aen iS ods ees 0a. ee 
1. City of London «}...0s....... Aa Se 27°36 1110 1 |-—- 4 2 | 27 18 10 
TARDE N Chet Meee enenreee arene in ee AIR T Az 1 15 10 -18 4 |+,118 3 [44 6 8 
3. Whitechapel, .....1.....cesrere 40.517 wa 212-3 -—1211 |+ 2 610 [4518 9 
4, Mile End New Town....... As AHO ne db. 107 -10 5 |+ 2 1 8 [4515 2 
5. Christchurch, Spitalfields| 45 2 5 116 3 — ll, 1) j|+-L 94 —_ | 440 4p 
6. Old Artillery Ground........ AGING 7 115 10 =a Ye 8 — 43 11. 1 
7, Norton Molgates.&. cr. c:c £56 21 1.15.10 -18 6 |+ 112 4 | 441911 
S. Shorediteny cca bg oe ae 58.01 wes ee 6 -14 38 |+ - 511 ]|3615 7 
SSt. rake cee eer tee EIS ape 215 - 1 - 3 |--18 d-] 39 2 = 

10. Clerkenwell .....0..3ci.-s00s00000: 2 OPS Lt QoL? -14 7 |+ - 3 - [3918 4 
a Charterhouse 4.45 tsc ts nnden 35 16 oN aise iy - 9° 5)-\—'2 10 -8> [sb 1079 
12, Byrnival’s flay. «i h....88..i 33 9 - 1 (he - 2 —' OY Sl ie T4638 32 18 8 
13. Staple Tnnp i... beac ®, 33. i a1 Li & 2 - 9 5 |+ -17 11 | 33 3 3 
1A: St. Sepulchre snake. £0 lay as 1d 8 =19) bp 4—~ 1.3.7 9) 36-2209 
15. sSatron Pilla ene ae 39 18 5 1198 -~-19 5 |—-- 4 1 | 37 3 38 
16. St. Andrewand St.George| 39 8 6 2iL A 1 2 5 |—= 5 8.] 3519 2 
17. Glasshouse Yard................ 20-14 4 oho ene 1 - 9 |+ 214 3 | 30 4 4 
18,5, Gira ye 8) Be Be scents x oe 1.5 - OF BP 1+ = 16° 4°) 30" Sie 
IO DnCOln el my ook ius 23 at -16 1 - 8 4 |+4 - 810 [22 5 9 
20, Inner empl) * 5.00... y-00 Neg se fc =~ PO. 8 114 |-- 5 4.] 417) 841 
21. Middle Temple ................ Vol bi se - 9 8 1.1.4) [-— =] 63] I7 99 ee 
22. St. Giles and St. George | 40 14 —- 218 6 -10 5 |+- 4 - [37 9 1 
AA APY Saclul Cis 1 iene Ae ite Sala i eg: Mos 1 as hs taper: =~ 196 20) 16--6.4 31 ~6ag 
DAPRITO LS Wh Lite ocashesncessleicoau eee Gay 1:10. - -14 6'1+ 3 7 5 [35 - 6 
25. St. Clement Danes ............ S30 Ab 6 110 - -17 -—- |+ -16 - ][32 4 6 
26. St. Mary-le-Strand............ cy aS as 110 - -~14/6 |+ 1 5 -_| 33 922 
VESEY OF Mk ethene cee rs ae wae 110 - -14 6 |+ 411 6 [3516 4 
28. St. Paul, Covent Garden | 35 15 8 110 - 1 2 7.14 2.-6 11135. oe 
DO Str A nts, “OUD. meee ees. ce a GE 5 ie ene —-15 1 |+ —-16 - {3015 8 
80, Sty: J ames. base ee cetees S 27r 12 te 116 10 -14 7 |—-- 4 8 | 2416 9 
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Rates and Taxes, and the Resulting Charge on Rates and Taxes after taking account of 


Equalisation Fund and the Common Poor Fund, and by the Amount Charged in respect of 


















































| eos © Ch OT @M Ck Om ! 











26 27 28 29 30 dl 32 33 
Alterations in the Charge on Rates and Taxes determining the Distribution of the Charge finally 
ultimate Charge on the Parish. met by Rates and Taxes. 
Amount of Charge Amount of Amount. Charge Taxes applied to the 
Charge | contributed to | Charge upon Se alae ae Sa Relief of Rates. 
transferred County the Parish after | Loss on empty a Rates 
ae Equalisation allowing for Paes Rates and | Indirect Share OF actually 
i te — Funds to meet | the operation a by cede. Taxes. Taxation Taxes Levied in 
C int the Charges of the sehen tire, by Sper Ly hive Parish 
Equalisation transferred Equalisation aeace | q a Local Imperial 
Funds. thereto. Funds. irrecoverable. Authorities.| Fends 
i ae £ ied. £. ist-d. oe 1 KR GAB si di SX EUVE s Oe 
1 Lae 7 10 10 33 18 11 - Tl 3 $34 ro 243-12. 3/3 FIP 271002 
12 610 71010 3a 10 6S Ba Bp OG FP 4a. we) ou. 6. 6 5: GED BO TIES 
1 = 7 A010 407.90] -18 11 [4r 3 67-138 7/5 911) 385 - .- 
14 4 9 7 10 10 39 1 38 6° 9 f40 8 =[> 6 Bre -"O-lie( 34 11 § 
13 9 10 7 1010 38 5 1 210 7 [41 4 84-6456 -9-F1°/'35-8- 4 
13 14 1 7 1010 37, (7% 0 243 6 $39 11 wi- 6.5/6.9 11 83 15 
1218 - 7 1010 89 12 <9 ~I11 1 [40 3 10f- 65] 5.911 | 34.7 
0G te 7 10 10 32 19 10 28 2 |3g: 8: f=. 6.5)-6. 9 11°29 1 
1019 4 te 10410 35° 13° 6 Pog ha oe eis 6 6.15: 9 1A Skis 
Bag 7% 7 10 10 35 12 -7 di YO (836 1 “si > -6-10)-5 9-11-|°80 16 
814 7 7 1010 30 7 - 211 - [32 18 -j- 6 5/5 911)27 1 
815 7 7 10 10 31 13 Il fivigs taf— 6. 6) 6 °O-1P 4-25 ' 17 
810 4 7 10 10 lias Me ae 32 3) of- 6 5/59 11 | 26°F 
Pao to oa 10.10 35 - 2 2 Dee 5 CIs) G6) 54 5 9 11) Biles 
9 8 5 © 10-10 joo. 8 212 4 $37 18 -J- 6 5/5 911] 33 1 
10 14 4 7.30 10 32 15 7 TT 5). h34 3: -]- 6-515 9 ID + 28 6 
aw. 2 7 10 10 384 11 5 1 Is>3S “036 4 84-6 5) 5 9 IP) 30" 
ae Me} TOs y 28 17 10 Peuraor 6.5) 5 9 lisp 238 1 
- 2 1 Oar 29 14 3 29 1A 34-56 .6) 5-9 1101238 17 ¥ 
ESS 36 7 40-4 23 11 - agett +4- 4-1) -3°-7 F119 79 
Bue Af) PeLOLeas 23:10 - in 23 10 -j- 4 1/8 7111/1918. - 
717 - mao 10 Bie cer LL 2 — E839 3-10]- 7 3159117 33 6 § 
4 — 4 W¥ 10-10 34.16 7 LL = a8 161 74 =—--6-48 1 6-9 FL 1°39 = - = 
316 6 7 10 10 38 14 10 = 8 2 839 31.443 6-615 9 11) 33° 6 8 
4 511 7 10 10 385 9 5 —- 611 [35 16: 44-96 °5)5° 9 T1 | 30-- = 
4 5 38 Fpge fo er 1 36 15° 6 —- "177" 6 F535 18 -[= 6.5/5 9 11/|)30 7 8 
315 4 7 10 10 3912 1 |j—-= -— 9 39 11 4]- 6.5] 5-911 | 88.15 -- 
Be al. 2 y tO 3D 38 18 8 - 4 4 39 3 -[- 6 .5|5 911} 33 6 8 
4 511 7-10-10 34 - 7 Do S-36 8. =14 6. 5+5 “OE 20 FE 8 
os oa 7 10 10 29, op a1 — 7 4 [29 11 54- 6 6) 5 911) 2315 - 
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B. Contd.—Haxpenditure brought forward, &e., 








21 22 23 24 25 


Deductions and Additions determining the 
Charge on Rates and Taxes. 





























Resulting 

es Receipts in aid of Expenditure © Cash Charge 

Expenditure (deducted from Col. 21). Balances a, 

Parishes. (brought { . Increased (+) Rates 

forward from Repayment Fees, Fines, or i 

Part 1). for Penalties, Decreased (—) ages 

Services, and Rents, and (added to, . 

Costs other sources or deducted 
Recovered. of Income. from, Col. 21). 

Central London, South. Las: Gr sd. os. oh aes 2 foal S cana, 
Bl a ewINgLOU. (te eee ee ee 46 4 215 38 peas anand ei aaael eel Ls eats SES | ee egret 
32. St. George-the-Martyr ....| 45 12 Deer G -18 2 j+ 1 6 —- | 438 17 11 
33. Christchurch, Southwark | 41 — 1 29:2 TT ee eS So TO 
SasiNbs AVLOUL ae getter: 46 6 212 4 3-6 5 |+ 110 9 | 4118 4 
SC St, HLROWIAS aah wa eee 40 9 2 - 10 -10 2 }+ —1810 | 388.177 
BE Ab lane cic iasuccisioas 40°16 2 - 10 - 1511 |+ -12 9 | 38812 4 
B7.-Horsely down) 2S. hae 40 6 2 - 10 -~ 15: 6 [+3 16:10 | 41°64 
88. Bermondsey ...........00 43 12 ae? eae) -18 11 |+ 3 7 4 [4318 9 
39. Rotherhithe _..............5:.. 46 17 2 PhS 247. -1710 |+ 417 - | 48 8 2 

East London. 
40. St. George-in-the-East ....} 53 5 2 810 -~10 7 feo 13 5 1-51 10cee 
AL TWN BADLY cecicccsa open Maen easeeed 43 15 110 4 -1511 |-- 4 6 [41 4 4 
A2. Shadwellircsc2e ato 45 18 110 4 =.10 10: j4°2 82-4 46) pa 
48 Rea bolyite we: tthe patcrceees 13 206 if Oia -18 9 |+—- 2 8 | 4019 3 
44, Limehouse... 43 18 110 4 -~16 6 |+ 1 7 7 | 4219 Fa 
2b, EO DIA? 6.6 -.tpconah tock pe 49 4 2 SD -12 2 |+ 9 - |4619 8]. 
BG Bromley oe: x secuenarece ee 49 9 Lie -12 6 |j+ - 2 2 | 47 9 8 
U7 ;. BOW Rs. Mae titicn Seema ee | 3.1 — -ll 3 |+ - - 2 48 910 
48. Mile End Old Town ........ 49 13 Be Be - 9 8 |—-117 7 {4513 6 
49, Bethnal Green.................... BI 17 111 8 -12 3 |+- 1 1 [4914 9 

North London. 
BO, HACKY 5. se. ceneeneunaain sc 30 19 1 - 10 - 9 2 |j-- 411 | 38 4 9 
51. Stoke Newington ........... 38 18 - 1911 -10 6 |+ - 8 - |3710 7% 
52. [slingbon Vi. Wes ales ovat Meet 113° 10 -~10 7 |+ -15 4 | 3315 6 
BS; Ste PaAneras’ &. 102, uien haha 3 110 = ii 1°) 471 10e 6. 138 18 
bd. Pam patead  a...6..0 denen. 34 6 228.72 -~1011 |+ -19 56 132 7 2a 
55. St. Marylebone ................ ves dt 10 -~ 9 4 |+ -14 - [3218 -17 

r 

West London. i 
BO. PESUGIN LOD thi: eto srtennsek xk 30 19 1.16 10 -1011 {+ 1 4 2 | 2916 5]7 
57. St.George, Hanover Sqr. | 29 12 1 6 -18 4 |—-17 5 | 2614 6 
58. St. Margaret and St. John | 30 15 113 8 +10 8° 4+ 111° 7% 130.28 
59. St. Peter, Westminster ....) 30 11 -16 4 - 8 4 |+ - 8 6 [2910 4 
60. Chelsea...........s00 Bes aie) es a7. 12 118 3 -ll 11 {|—- 2.3 | 38419 10 
G1, Kensington oars. ,tcisgecsecds 0. Suiie 1 3 -1i = 10/10° 44+ 2. 1) 9.3) 3i-°2 i 
62. Hammersmith.................. 38 «6 1 15 10 —~ 9.2. |+ = 8 9-136 7 7= 
68, Mulham 13a sqneaueions 40 17 116 5 = 12 =) + =t1Dol) 139 ee 
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Reduced to Percentages of Rateable Value. 
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Alterations in the Charge on Rates and Taxes determining the 


ultimate Charge on the Parish. 





Amount of 


Charge Amount of 
Charge contributed to | Charge upon 
transferred County the Parish after 
ee E oat ds Equalisation allowing for 
‘6 Funds to meet | the operation 
County the Charges of the 
Equalisation transferred Equalisation 
Funds. thereto, Funds. 
es Oe eee a, ros: 
14 - 2 7 10 10 36 8 - 
SS a i 7 10 10 388 1 5 
Lee ye 7 10 10 36-2 +1 
104 7 7 10 10 39 4 47 
sheaf ea 7 10 10 38 1 4 
4 ¥6° 11 7 1010 GOYA S 
NS ee 71010 SS Dee: aie: eens 
rio 8 7 AOIIO 40 3 11 
1019 1 7 10 10 44 19 11 
24 - 11 710-10 35 8 11 
13 6 5 7 10 10 35°89 
144 9 7 10 10 Bea Ros 
1 29 10 7 1010 34 - 3 
1413 3 4 10-10 35 17 2 
13 8 - 7 10 10 41°" 2-6 
1414 7 7 10 10 40 511 
54°93” 8 7 1010 41 ll - 
Gi est 7 10 10 Boeke. 7 
19-18 3 7 10 10 Sint. 4 
9 18 I1 7 1010 85 16 8 
9 3 4 7 1010 35 18 1 
Seis 2 71010 ao° 5 72 
916 4 7 10 10 386 13 5 
°8.19 10 71010 35 18 2 
ri etalk 7 1010 33 4 11 
4 8 8 7.10710 else hs 
38 6 - 7220°10 30 19 4 
“fe iy 7 10 10 33.157 11 
314 1 71010 Sosa aah 
811 4 7 10 10 33 19 4 
414 8 7 10 10 30.19 i 
8 -10 7 10 10 35.17 —- 
813 6 710-10 Si lB 4 
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B. Contd.—Expenditure brought forward, &e., 









































22 23 24 25 
Deductions and Additions determining the 
Charge on Rates and Taxes. 
Resulting 
Receipts in aid of Expenditure Cash Charge 
(deducted from Col. 21). Dalsarce aa 
_ Increased (+) Rates 
Repayment | Fees, Fines, | or et 
for Penalties, | Decreased (—) Teas 
Services, and Rents, and (added to, : 
Costs | other sources or deducted 
Recovered. | of Income. from, Col. 21). 
£9. “ad. pA BT Sed. HR see 
Lee ees Lo = 4b bse 1b 20 3710 - | 
va 42 1.6 gf A oe Eh 38 38 12 11 | 
14) E1 1 4b [+ = bk 4 36 2 9 
1 511 213 5 |-—-I1l 3 34.14 6 | 
os ak: be ers (oe eae Sh | 36 3 56 | 
i 19 6 -16 - |j|— 110 9 34 6 6 
Dee RD -12 7 =~ .9 6 37 8 | %. 
2 a 9 FT ew le a 2S 41 7 11 
kB 2h - 8 bee th wy 4 esi eee 
dite £8 - 8 8S It = l2 9 369, a 
110 38 - 9 2 t+ ok tO 6 40 17 §& } 
Ae -10 1 |-—- 3 8 41 17 3] 
24 4 -10 8 |+- 8 7 44,11 10 | 
LS Oe -~17 1 }+ - 1211 42 3 9] 
1 15 10 - 10 .6 f+ - 12. - 39° '6 64 
714 - -— 19 8 f+ 369 38 38. 2 7 | 
Me Se fies -~17 — {+ I 911-.] 38 5 oe 
LA Sues LO Wade thy 1 38 10 8 
1 4489 -12 6 |+ 115 4 33 14 10 
116 2 2 2- ) j+.> 94 35 1 = 
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Reduced to Percentages of Rateable Value. 



























































26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 
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Discusston on Mr. Gommn’s PAPER. 


Tue CuarrmMan (Mr. A. E. Bareman, C.M.G.) said they were all 
much indebted to Mr. Gomme for his valuable and comprehensive 
paper. He was sure everyone would agree with him that the 
paper was full of valuable statistics, and that it would be read 
with interest by those who had not been able to attend the meet- 
ing. It was the first paper that had been read at the Society 
dealing with the financial aspect of this great county of London, 
to which most of those present belonged, and he hoped it would 
not be the last paper that Mr. Gomme would favour them with. 
He (the Chairman) was not an expert on the subject, but he was 
sure there were several present who could contribute to the dis- 
cussion of the controversial points dealt with in the paper. 


Mr. C. S. Locu said the paper contained a fund of information 
which was inaccessible elsewhere. The question that interested 
him was the problem of differentiation. By that he understood 
Mr. Gomme to mean all those causes which brought about a 
variation of the rate as between district and district. Differentia- 
tion was of two kinds. In one class of cases it was produced by 
the intervention of statutes in consequence of which the proceeds 
of Exchequer grants were received by the various local authorities, 
or some kind of equalisation, such as that promoted by the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund, was set on foot. Secondly, it was 
produced by actual differences in local administration. Differenti- 
ation of the first kind was adopted in order to introduce modifica- 
tions in the incidence of the rate on the localities. It was supported 
on grounds of equity, or in order to put a bonus on a course of 
action which appeared to be of general advantage to the community, 
and which unaided the locality would be inclined to shirk. For 
instance, when the central government desired that medical 
officers should be appointed throughout the country, they placed a 
bonus on such appointments. Such asystem would continue for 
along period. Its purpose would be served; and then it would 
tend to become an anomaly. This was now the position of some 
Exchequer grants that may have been just and reasonable when 
first pated 

As to the second kind of differentiation, that due to actual differ- 
ences in local administration, he was not sure that Mr. Gomme had 
separated it from the other with sufficient clearness in his classi- 
fication. Yet it was generically different. The one was imposed 
on the community with a view to the promotion of a better ora 
more equitable administration. The other was due to manage- 
ment. Being interested in matters connected with poor-relief, he 
had referred to the table on p. 490, where out-door relief was entered 
In a special service account. This seemed to take it out of the 
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category of ordinary administration. Nevertheless, out-door relief 
was really part and parcel of the administration of poor relief, and 
could hardly be dissociated from all other branches of the work of 
poor law guardians. Accordingly he could not think it right to ~ 
classify it with “‘ open spaces”’ and ‘‘ baths and washhouses.” If 
it was to be fairly dealt with, it should be dealt with as a normal 
administrative charge, increased or reduced according to the ability 
or carefulness of the local administration. But from Table A, 
pp. 500—504, it seemed that “out relief” in the table on p. 490 
included really more than “out relief.” For in Col. 3 of Table A 
the heading was, “ Out-door Relief (including Casual Wards, 
Houseless Poor, and Dispensary).” Was it not a pity, he asked, 
to bring these various items together P 

To most people it would seem that the casual ward, and even the 
poor law dispensary served a different purpose from ordinary out- 
door relief. In St. George-in-the-Hast, according to the tables, the 
percentage on rateable value under this heading was 21. 1s. 10d, 
which as a normal charge for out-door relief in that union seemed 
to him, compared with the similar charge incurred by other unions, 
very large. In St. George-in-the-Hast the out-door relief test was 
a very small one. Possibly the largeness of the percentage was 
due to some special charges being incurred by the guardians in 
the year in question ; that might account for the excess. 

The rateable value of St. George-in-the-Hast in 1894 was 
193,878/., and in 1895-96 the cost of out-door relief was returned by 
the Local Government Board at 330/., which would give a much 
smaller percentage on rateable value than that set down in the 
table. Medicines were charged to the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund. So were the salaries and rations of dispensary officers. 
Normal out-door relief was not so charged. Was it not a pity to 
classify in one column items chargeable to the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund and items not so chargeable? Thus, the differentiation 
due to administration as against that due to equalisation was, 
apparently, not discriminated. He suggested that the net result 
of a consideration of these figures might be said to be: firstly, in 
regard to the Exchequer grants, that they should localise certain 
expenditure entirely, and thus get rid of the grants from the 
Exchequer in aid of local rates. Secondly, in regard to the 
relations between the county authority and the local or district 
authority, that the whole weight of responsibility as to expenditure, 
in regard to certain definite charges and definite administration, 
should fall upon the county authority, while the whole weight of 
responsibility in regard to all other local charges and as to local 
administration should fall upon the local or district area. The 
end they had in view was, it seemed, to draw out from the local 
community the greatest interest in local administration and the 
strongest sense of local responsibility. That the representatives of 
the local community had to pay bills and consider ways and means 
was of course oné of the chief means of education in municipal 
work, as it was relatively in domestic arrangements. He would 
ask Mr. Gomme whether or not the system of common poor fund 
could not be superseded by some other system, which possibly 
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might not give to poorer districts the same advantages or disadvan- 
tages with regard to particular charges, but which would so 
allocate responsibility that local charges would be met locally, 
altogether without regard to doses of relief from any higher 
authority. The intricacies of the present system seemed infinite, 
and, ina great degree, unnecessary. He hoped that the statement 
that they had heard that evening would help towards the clearance 
of complexities and difficulties. If local government was to be in 
the best sense popular, it was essential that the methods of local 
taxation should be simple. The paper was a good plea for 
simplicity, but simplicity might require some such adjustment of 
charges as between the larger county authority and the local 
authority as he had suggested. 


Mr. Nort Humpureys, while thoroughly agreeing that the 
registration county was a statistical monstrosity, ventured to 
suggest that Mr. Gomme should have spoken of the poor liw 
union county rather than of the registration county. Unfor- 
tunately with regard to registration statistics the Registrar- 
General had been hampered for sixty years by the provisions of 
the Registration Act. He had been forced by these provisions to 
retain the poor law unions as the statistical unit, and the poor law 
county, which was an aggregation of unions, was the result of 
poor law administration—it was only an accident of registration, 
and therefore he suggested that the lecturer should have com- 
plained of the poor law county rather than of the registration 
county. 


Mr. E. Cannan said he could not profess to understand London 
local taxation, which was much more complicated even than that 
of the country. But both in London and the country the whole 
system was based on the principle of one authority receiving 
money and paying it away to other authorities, till the taxpayer 
could not tell in the least who had spent it. With regard to the 
distribution of the Exchequer grant between London and the 
country, he noticed that Mr. Gomme attacked that on the ground 
that it was not quite fair according to the principle adopted ; but 
the principle adopted was so hopelessly absurd that really it did 
not very much matter: at least Mr. Gomme could not expect 
anyone to feel it very keenly if London got a very small fraction 
less than it should properly receive on that basis. The distribution 
should be attacked on wider grounds. At present it was a sort of 
inverted land-tax. Just as the land tax was collected in propor- 
tions from the various districts regardless of all changes since the 
original settlement, so was the estate duty grant distributed. It 
was an extraordinary thing that just when Chancellors of the 
Exchequer were trying to get rid of the remains of the land-tax, 
they should be basing a system of distribution on the same 
principle, and thus preparing infinite embarrassment for their 
successors. 


Mr. R. Price-Wituiams said that the statistics showed the 
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most startling inequalities. He had the consolation of thinking 
that although the paper had been very inadequately discussed, it 
would, through the medium of the press, receive the considera- 
tion which it deserved, and the unfair treatment which London 
suffered would be publicly brought forward, and he thought the 
time had come when glaring anomalies of the incidence of taxation 
would have to be remedied. He could only express his great 
regret that an opportunity could not have been afforded to have 
had the valuable paper beforehand, so that. they could have studied 
it, and fairly fastened upon the main points which had been so 
forcibly brought forward. 


Sir JutanpD Danvers called attention to the system of assess- 
ment that prevailed in different parishes as being unfair and 
irregular. It not unfrequently happened that two houses in the 
sauie street, of equal value, were assessed at different rates. 
There were also cases where houses had been similarly assessed, 
and where the owner of one appealed but the other did not. The 
one who appealed might get a reduction of the rate, while the 
other would go on for some three or four years paying the higher 
amount. He asked whether some more systematic system could 
not be adopted which would avoid the injustice and irregularities 
that so often occurred from the present course of procedure. 


Mr. J. A. Barnes, C.8.1., said that perhaps the last question 
was one for a vestryman like himself to deal with elsewhere rather 
than for a statistical expert. The subject dealt with in the paper 
had already been before the London County Council for some time, 
and he had no doubt that it would continue to be considered there 
in the future. Much of the statistical matter in the paper had, as 
mentioned by Mr. Gomme, been presented to the Royal Commis- 
sion upon Local Taxation, and Mr. Gomme had been specially 
complimented by Lord Balfour of Burleigh for the excellent way 
in which he had marshalled his figures. There were two main 
questions here raised: one was the injustice to London under the 
present system of local taxation grants, and the other was the 
distribution of local burdens between local and imperial taxation. 
The latter point had naturally been dealt with in less detail than 
the former. He hoped the paper would be made use of not 
merely by the Statistical Society, but that it would be distributed 
to municipal and county officers throughout the country, in order 
that further criticisms might be obtained from different points of 
view. He might perhaps say that before the facts dealt with by 
Mr. Gomme had been brought before the County Council and Royal 
Commission, Londoners were not aware how badly they were being 
treated. At the same time he did not consider that the case was 
quite as black as it appeared upon paper. There were several 
items to be put per contra. He agreed that the present system of 
Exchequer grants was one that required revision ; it was irrational 
and unfair, and was not profitable to many of the areas that were 
subject to it. He also agreed with Mr. Gomme as to the present 
diversity in form of demand notes in London. It was but right 
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that ratepayers should be able to compare what they had to pay 
in different parishes, but this could not be ascertained under the 
system now prevailing. He instanced the demand note to which 
Sir Juland Danvers and he himself were subjected, as being of a 
peculiarly voluminous nature, but beyond the intelligence of the 
average prospective occupier of 20/. houses. As to the basis on 
which local taxation grants should be apportioned, no one basis 
could, in his opinion, be adopted. Population must in some cases 
be taken into account, with rateable value, rated buildings, &c., 
and local expenditure, and the ratios be compounded to get the 
“‘fioure of merit” for each unit. The Commission now sitting 
would have to give some opinion upon this subject. The whole 
difficulty with regard to London rested upon this, that in the 
legislation of 1888 it was treated as a county, when in fact it was 
not a county or a county borough, but an aggregate of peculiar 
urban circumstances, complicated by the question of the City. The 
time honoured customs which prevailed in the City might no doubt 
be ultimately brought into line with the conditions of the rest of 
London. He thought that the financial relations between the two 
could very well be settled, as there was a provision in the Act 
of 1888 under which conferences on that subject could be held 
between the City and the London County Council. Such an agree- 
ment was very important in connection with the police charges. In 
conclusion, he proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gomme for 
his comprehensive and interesting paper. 


Mr. Gomme, in reply, expressed his pleasure at being present 
that evening to read the paper before the Society. With regard 
to the statement just made, to the effect that London. was not a 
county, he might point out that an Act of Parliament said that 
it was, and gave it the county organisation. There was nothing 
mysterious in this; it was only a case of development. The 
subjects discussed were very important, but they might be summed 
up in almost a sentence. He thought Mr. Loch had put the case 
very clearly indeed, namely, that it was a fight now as to whether 
administrative bodies should have control of their taxation, or 
should be allowed to dip into other people’s taxation. The sugges- 
tion of another speaker, that the common poor fund should be 
superseded by another system which would obviate the iniquities 
of the present dose system, went really to the root of the whole 
question. Administrative bodies should be responsible to their 
constituencies for the taxation which was caused by their adminis- 
tration. But there were some local services which were so far 
nationalised that they might be with safety transferred to the 
national government to be paid for out of the national taxes. On 
the other hand there were some which could be properly trans- 
ferred from local to county administration and taxation. As an 
example of the latter he might refer to lunacy, which had become 
a county charge, but by the most cumbersome machinery imagin- 
able. Upon the whole, he thought Mr. Loch had laid stress upon 
the important lesson which might be learnt from the paper. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Humphreys that he should have said ‘‘ poor 
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law county ;”’ but it was one of those pieces of stupidity of modern 
legislation that registration should have been placed in the hands 
of poor law authorities; really it had nothing to do with poor 
law. Poor law authorities at that time were the most prominent 
of local authorities, and accordingly they were entrusted with the 
administration. If things were properly adjusted a great deal of 
expense could be got rid of with the greatest ease. Mr. Cannan 
had objected to his criticism of the London case against the system 
of allocating Parliamentary grants, because the principle was so 
bad that any small damage to any particular locality was not of 
very great importance; but he happened to be dealing with 
London taxation, and therefore thought a small matter was well 
worthy of being brought before that Society. One of his points 
about the present system was that if it were a rough and ready 
method of doing justice, and if practically justice were done, you 
might shrug your shoulders and say that although it was a stupid 
way of doing justice, still justice was done. But he contended 
that it did not effect the desired end, and therefore he thought the 
detailed criticism was of some importance. With regard to the 
suggestion that a new basis was required which should take into 
consideration the question of rateable value, population, and 
expenditure, he did not think that any system of doling from the 
central authority to a local authority was a good one. In fact he 
thought it was vicious and bad in the extreme, and any basis by 
which an artificial area-grouping of a tax collected nationally 
seemed to be one of those kind of things which could only be 
defended by proof that the use of a rough and ready method 
_attained a good result. That it did not do, as it relieved owners 
of property of their due share of taxation. This was sought to 
be adjusted by -alterations in the system of imperial taxation. 
The only possible way of dealing with the subject was to let local 
taxation pay for local purposes, and for that purpose transfer to 
local purposes such taxation now included in imperial taxation as 
really was local, and transfer to imperial administration and 
taxation such services as had outgrown their local character and 
had become national. 
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DeEatus in CxHitD-BirtH In New SoutH WALES. 
By T. A. CoGHuan. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 21st June, 1898. 
C. S. Locu, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. | 


THE data on which the following investigation is founded are the 
deaths registered in New South Wales during the four years 
1893-96, and the births during the same period, but in regard to 
one investigation, that is the deaths at each confinement, the 
information available covers only three years, 1894-96, during 
which there were 115,669 confinements, and 813 deaths due to 
child-birth. Taking the three years together, the following table 
affords a comparison of the deaths in child-birth with the births, 
the confinements being distinguished into first, second, &c., up to 
twenty-third. There were 105,749 confinements of married 
women, and 9,920 of unmarried, but the following table relates to 
married women only, as the registrations do not afford particulars 
of previous confinements of the unmarried :— 
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The figures beyond the twelfth or thirteenth confinement have 
no value for comparative purposes, and are omitted in the sub- 
joined statement, showing the probability of death at each confine- 
ment. The adjusted figures (Col. 3) are those from which the 
diagram A has been drawn. 
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A.—hisk at each Confinement, Married. 


Line shown thus — - - — - O represents the mortality actually ascertained. 
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The risk attending the first birth is greater than that at any sub- 
sequent one up to the ninth; the minimum risk would appear to ke 
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at the fourth, but the increase in the risk at subsequent confine- 
ments may be due to the increased age of the mother, and not to 
a loss of vitality or other cause arising out of previous confinements. 
The question of the influence of age will be further discussed in 
another place. 


First Confinements. 


The great bulk of first confinements occur among women of 
ages from 20 to 24 years, but they are also numerous amongst 
the age groups including the three years preceding and following 
that period. The returns admit of a distinction being made in 
the ages of women who became mothers for the first time. 

The following figures relate to married women only :— 
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Grouping these figures in quinquennial periods the following 
are the results :— : 
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The probability of death at each age is established from the 
foregoing table, and is shown on Diagram B. The confinements of 
married women below the age of 17 are too few to be of value 
for the purposes of comparison, and have not been used in the 
preparation of these tables. 


B.— Risk at First Confinement, Married. 
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AGES OF MOTHERS, 


The dotted line on the diagram completing the segment has 
been established from the results obtained from the registration 
of deaths of unmarried women dealt with subsequently, and 
is approximate to the curve for the same ages shown in 
Diagram C. : 

It will be observed that the curve which is thus made complete 
is very symmetrical, and approximates to a parabola. The following 
is the probability of death at first confinement ae from 
the foregoing data :— 
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On reading the foregoing table with the diagram, it will be 
seen that the risk attendant upon a first birth is at a minimum at 
the 22 and 23 years, and after five years increases rather rapidly 
with age. The section of the curve based on the experience of 
unmarried women shows that the first confinement is surrounded 
with much risk at ages below 18. ‘ 

It will be recognised that age is a great factor in the risk, 
but even with the increased age, the risk attending the first 
confinement is greater than at any subsequent one up to the 
ninth, 


hisk at each Age. 
Considering the ages apart from the number of previous con- 


finements, the following particulars relate to both married and 
unmarried women, the number of each being separately shown :— 
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The probability of death for each class is shown on diagram C. 
The average risk for each quinquennial period being shown by a 
dotted line, and for each age by a full line. 


C.— Risk at Confinement. 
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From this diagram have been established the adjusted figures 
set out in the accompanying table :— 


TABLE VI. 





Probability of Death in Confinement. 
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The figures require little comment. The risk of unmarried 
women in child-birth is at every age greater than for the married, 
the disproportion in the ratios being greatest at the lower ages. 
The probability of death is with the married women least at about 
age 23, and increases both with the years. over and under that age. 
With unmarried the minimum risk is from 25 to 30. It may be 
mentioned that the bulk of the confinements of unmarried women 
take place in public institutions, which make the treatment of 
_ child-bearing women a special feature of their work. 


Probability of Surviving every Confinement. 


Before the probability of a woman’s surviving every confine- 
ment can be established, it will be necessary to determine the 
number of confinements likely to occur to women marrying at 
various ages. This has been done in the following table, in which 
Px represents the expectation of a woman at age w living one 
year. 
Py represents the expectation of a man at age y living one 
year. Pay represents the expectation of a couple living one year, 
the man being five years older than the woman. 

The value of. figures in the columns headed as above will be 
found in my report on the llth Census of New South Wales 
(1891), pp. 150 and 151. 

The probability of a married woman being confined during a 
year has been already established by calculation for each age. 
This is given in the following table under Col. 6; this proba- 
bility, modified by (Pay), the expectation of living through one 
year, gives the number of children born annually to each couple 
at the given ages (Col. 7). The final column gives the average: 
number of children to a woman marrying at age wz, and is obtained 
by summing Col. 7. 

It may be mentioned that the New South Wales statistics do: 
not admit of the average number of children to a woman marrying 
at any given age being accurately established from the published 
records, the period for which the records have been tabulated 
being too short for reliable deductions to be drawn, and even if the 
experience were more extended it could hardly be accepted, seeing 
that the population of the colony is not yet in that settled and 
stationary condition under which a normal experience may be 
expected. 
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Taste VIL.—Average Number of Children to Women Marrying at any 
Age. Husband’s Age assumed to be Hive Years older than Wife's. 
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Having determined the number of children which may be 
expected to be born to women marrying at ages from 20 to 50, 
the probability of a woman surviving all her confinements can 
now be calculated. 

The probability of death is given in Table II, and the 
probability of living through the confinement may therefore be 
directly established. Thus :— 
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The average number of children born to women marrying at 
each age being known, the probability of a woman surviving 
every confinement is obtained in the following manner. Age at 
marriage say 30 years, then by Table VII the number of children 
will be 3°49, the probability of surviving the first confinement will 
be 0°9913, the second 0°9934, the third 0°9945, and for the fraction 
(0°49) there will be 0°49 of 0'0052, the risk of dying at fourth con- 
finement, that is 0o'0025; and the probability of surviving the 
3°49 confinement will therefore be 1 — 0°0025 = 0°9975; the 
product of the probabilities o'9913 X 0°9934 X 0°9945 X 0°9975 
gives 0'9770, as the probability of a woman who marries at 30 
surviving every confinement. An adjustment for age is however 
necessary. The average prubability of surviving first confinement 
is 0°9913, while by Table IV the probability for age 30 alone 
was 0°9888 (viz., I — 00112), so that in the foregoing calculation 
0°9770 becomes by proportion 0°9746. Similarly the probabilities 
at each age in the following table has been established :— 
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The importance of age as an element of the risk at confine- 
ments will be evident from the foregoing table. It will be seen 
that notwithstanding that a woman marrying at age 20 has on the 
average 7°22 confinements to pass through, and that the average for 
a woman marrying at age 40 is 0'75, the risk of dying of the former 
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is not quite twice that of the latter. The minimum risk of dying 
in confinement is at age 37. | 

From the foregoing table it may be taken that on an average 
1 woman out of 23 who marries at age 20 will die in child-birth ; 
1 in 32 atage 25; 1 in 39 at age 30; 1 in 43 at age 35; and 1 in 
42 at age 40. 








Discussion on Mr. T. A. CoGHuian’s Paper. 


Mrs. Garrerr Anperson, M.D., said that though she did not know 
much about statistics, she did know something about the subject 
matter of the paper. Looking at the English figures of mortality, 
she thought it would be a mistake for members of the Society to 
be much influenced by the figures in Mr. Coghlan’s paper or by 
the deductions drawn from them. ‘They were figures belonging 
to another country. aud they related to a state of society very 
different from our own. The maternity mortality in London for 
the three years 1895-97 was nothing like so high as that given by 
Mr. Coghlan. Some years ago Dr. Matthews Duncan made an 
investigation into the rates of mortality in child-birth, and he 
thought the average rate of mortality at that time, when the 
patients were in good hands, was about 1 per cent.; but that was 
before the advent of antiseptic treatment. A mortality of 1 per 
cent. would now be perfectly monstrous, and that was why she 
thought it would be most misleading to accept these figures at the 
present time. ‘Take for instance the figures in the second table. 
If one added up the mortality at all the different ages, an average 
mortality of 1 in 121 was the result. That was at the present time 
a terribly high mortality, and deductions drawn from it were worse 
than useless; they were misleading. She had recently taken the 
figures from eight large lying-in charities in London, and had 
added to them those of the Rotunda in Dublin, in order to arrive 
at the present maternal mortality in child-birth; and the ratio of 
deaths to deliveries was much more like 1 in 600 or 650. If 
New South Wales was so unfortunate as to have a mortality of 
I in 121, which she greatly doubted, she thought we had better 
send out to them some apostles of antiseptic midwifery. It was 
perfectly appalling to have such a mortality. The difference 
between the social conditions of patients in New South Wales 
and those under which the London poor lived could not account 
for such a very large difference in the mortality. There might be 
some great fallacy in the figures given, and in any case it would 
be better not to make deductions from them till the facts had 
been studied. The real points to be considered in this matter were 
the skill of the doctor and the zeal and wisdom with which he and 
the nurse carried out antiseptic precautions. If the attendants were 
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-skilfal and antiseptic, the patient did well. Considerations of 
age and all that sort of thing were of very little importance — 
practically. She did not think therefore the paper would be of 
much service from the point of view of real utility, and she 
deprecated any inferences being drawn from it. 


Mr. HE. W. Brasrooxs, C.B., had some difficulty in discussing 
the paper in the author’s absence. This was, he believed, the 
first attempt at a scientific discrimination on a large scale of the 
risks of child-birth during successive confinements at different 
ages; and, making all necessary deductions from the paper on 
account of its being derived from a community so different 
from our own, the results given in it would be valuable in com- 
parison with similar statistics collected from our own country. 
He hoped that the example of the author of the paper would 
be followed by statisticians in this country. He would men- 
tion one or two points which had occurred to him in glancing 
through the paper. One was not surprised at hearing that 
the risk in mortality to unmarried was greater than to married 
women, but he was not sure that the observation in which the 
author accounted for 1t was not intended to be satirical, when he 
stated that ‘“‘the bulk of the confinements of unmarried women 
take place in public institutions which make the treatment of 
child-bearing women a special feature of their work.” He thought 
the treatment of patients by qualified persons on scientific principles 
would be a circumstance rather in favour of vitality than against 
it, and therefore he did not quite see the bearing of that remark. 
Again, he could not quite understand what the three columns in 
the table given on p. 526, relating to the ages of husband and wife 
taken together, had to do with the deaths in child-birth. If they 
had been given in reference to statistics of conception, they might 
have had some relevancy, but they could hardly be relevant with 
regard to child-birth, because a child might be born nearly forty 
weeks after the death of the husband. Those columns therefore 
appeared to be rather out of place. He observed an extraordinary 
result stated in regard to women marrying at 20, where the 
probable mortality was given upon a total average of 7°22 children. 
He thought that was so large an average as to be beyond general 
experience. He demurred also to the method of arriving at the 
results given in Table VIII. The author of the paper appeared to 
have fallen into an error similar to that of treatimg the years of 
expectation of life as the terms of an annuity. The author had 
taken the average expectation of confinements of a woman aged 30 
at marriage, viz., 3°49, and had multiplied together the probability 
of surviving each such confinement separately, in order to get the 
figure representing the probability of the woman surviving every 
confinement, whereas he should have taken the totals for all the 
confinements observed, and derived his average from them in the 
manner common in tables of mortality, which would probably 
have produced a different result. These criticisms might not be 
well founded, being given on the spur of the moment without a 
previous examination of the paper. Its author, however, deserved 
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the members’ thanks, and it was to be regretted that he was not 
present to receive them. 


Dr. Hineston Fox agreed with the last speaker in his appre- 
ciation of the value of the paper. Although not quite the first, it 
was, as far as he was aware, the most important contribution yet 
made to the statistics of child-birth mortality. He had studied 
this subject lately in the course of an investigation into the value 
of female lives for assurance, and found the recorded statistics 
very scanty. The Registrar-General was able to give little help 
at present, but he hoped that our authorities at home would follow 
the lead of the colonies, in issuing birth schedules in greater detail. 
They should show particulars of the ages and confinements of the 
mother on the occasion of a birth. These would furnish important 
data. At present we were dependent upon the figures furnished 
by lying-in institutions and private observers, necessarily on a 
small basis. 

Dr. Matthews Duncan had been referred to as an eminent 
authority on this subject, and in the main this paper confirmed his 
figures, while dealing with larger data than he was able to obtain. 
lt would be well if we were able to make a comparison between 
the population in New South Wales dealt with in the paper and 
our own. <A comparison however could be made in one particular, 
viz.,as regarded legitimate and illegitimate births. In England 
and Wales the proportion of illegitimate births to total births had 
steadily declined from 7 per cent. in 1850 to 4°7 per cent. in 1886; 
in London it was about 4 per cent., and varied little. In the 
paper it was given as 8°6 per cent., perhaps not a larger figure 
than might be expected in the case of a young community, whose 
population had not always been recruited under favourable cir- 
cumstances. ‘I'he mortality per 1,000 had been alluded to by 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson. He observed that the mortality among 
married women came out as 6°7 deaths, and that among the 
unmarried women as 10 deaths per 1,000 births. The average 
mortality from child-birth in the thirty years 1861 to 1890 in 
England and Wales was at the rate of 4°72 per 1,000 births, or 
about two-thirds of that shown in the paper. The difference was 
thus after all not very great; probably it might be explained by 
the lesser opportunities of obtaining skilled help in a widely 
scattered community. Dr. Matthews Duncan showed that the 
mortality in child-birth, taking all the labours together, was at 
the rate of about I in 200, or about the figure he had quoted for 
England and Wales, while the mortality at first labours only was 
1in 100. He was glad to hear Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s sanguine. 
forecast for the future. But at present it was rather a forecast 
than anything for which they could point to evidence. Puerperal 
mortality in Hngland and Wales down to the present time did not 
greatly differ from the average quoted for the last thirty years. 
It was declining more in London than in the provinces, but it 
was not very far from the figures already mentioned. Referring 
to the larger mortality in child-birth among unmarried women, 
he thought that it was natural that the distress of mind con- 
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nected with illegitimate birth should bring added danger to the 
life of the mother. Probably if it had not been that so many 
of these confinements took place in public institutions, where 
the mothers had very special care given to them, the mortality in 
the case of illegitimate births would have been much larger. 
Alluding to Diagram A, the Fellows would notice that Mr. Coghlan 
(whose general care and accuracy in dealing with these figures 
was worthy of admiration) had altered the numbers in a way that 
was, he submitted, not quite justified. It appeared from the 
tables that the mortality in child-birth at the first confinement 
was 0°0086, and at the next 0°0045, or a little more than half. 
Mr. Coghlan had raised the last figures to 0°0066 in order to form 
a curve (not always a safe proceeding), and to make the death-rate 
descend gradually from the first labour down to a minimum at 
about the fourth. But his own unadjusted figures were entirely 
confirmed by the statistics of Dr. Matthews Duncan, in showing 
that the mortality at the second labour was only about half that at 
the first. In fact, instead of the gradual curve shown, there was 
a sudden drop in the mortality after the first labour. The mor- 
tality at the first confinement was exceptionally heavy, while it was 
much lighter at those which immediately followed it. There was 
good reason why that should be so. The first confinement was the 
great test of a woman’s health and strength and fitness for child- 
bearing, aud it revealed any existing malformation or other phy- 
sical difficulty. It was apt to be more tedious than those which 
followed, and so it entailed greater risk to life. At the first con- 
finement also the nervous anticipation of the patient was greater 
in entering on an untried experience. Again, the large majority 
of illegitimate births were included in the list of first labours. 
From all these causes, the mortality of women at the first child- 
birth was exceptionally heavy. But with regard to subsequent 
confinements, these only occurred to women who had passed safely . 
through the ordeal of the first labour, and had so far retained 
their health as to become again fertile. Hence the risk was much 
less. He would therefore suggest that in Diagram A the dotted 
line representing the unadjusted figures for the second confine- 
ment was the more accurate, and that the line should drop suddenly 
from the first to the second, and then gradually rise, showing, as 
the author stated, that when the ninth or tenth confinement was 
reached, the danger became as great as it was at the first. 

Then, passing on to the third table, of deaths at first labours, 
classified according to age, although the data were small (233 
deaths), they were larger than any to which he had had access. 
Dr. Matthews Duncan gave in one series 97, and in another 50 
deaths of mothers at their first confinements, but the results he 
obtained were closely identical with Mr. Coghlan’s. For it was 
shown that between the ages of 20 and 30 there was a minimum 
risk to the mother, aud a greater risk before and after that period. 
As regarded Table V, the deaths among unmarried women at 
35 years and over were singularly few. This he could only attri- 
bute to the fact that the figures were furnished from institutions 
where the patients were very carefully tended. Then the age at 
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which among married women child-birth was attended with the 
least mortality was given in the paper as 23 years. Dr. Duncan 
gave 25 years. That might possibly be accounted for by the fact 
of Australian women maturing at an earlier age than English 
women. The alteration made in the proportion of deaths at the 
second confinement rather vitiated the results stated in the small 
table following Table VII. He followed the previous speaker 
in hesitating to accept the rather startling results at which 
Mr. Coghlan had arrived in Tables VII and VIII. Much careful 
investigation would be required to follow the process by which he 
had arrived at those results. Table VIII was also lable to mis- 
conception. The fact must be remembered that women married 
at the later ages were frequently sterile. One would have expected 
to see the risk of death at child-birth rising considerably at these 
later ages, but it did not do so in this table simply because the 
later marriages were so often infertile. The paper, in spite of all 
the little criticisms one might be able to make upon it, was an 
important one, well worthy of finding a place in the records of the 
Society, and of careful study by those who were interested in this 
branch of vital statistics. 


Mr. B. A. H. Woopp thought that what would especially attract 
the lay mind in the paper was the last few lines. He did not quite 
understand how these statistics were made out, and he would like 
very much to know what was the average expectation of deaths in 
child-birth in this country, if it was known. According to the 
paper it appeared that in Australia about 4 per cent. of the 
women who married died in child-birth, but he did not know 
whether that was the case in England. 


Mr. G. Upny Yute said that most of the points he had noted 
for remark had been already touched upon. One factor that 
might affect the death-rates in child-birth was the sex of the 
child, a point that had not been dealt with in the paper; and 
possibly a difference in the sex-rate might account for some of the 
difference between risk at confinement for married and unmarried 
women. The paper was one on a most important subject, and 
was most valuable for comparative purposes. The first speaker 
was rather severe in calling the paper misleading, because its 
statistics were not valid for England; as its subject was New 


South Wales, this could hardly be expected. 


The Cuairman (Mr. C. S. Loco) asked whether anyone present 
could speak from colonial experience on a point which had been 
suggested to him: the likelihood of deaths in child-birth resulting 
in the colony from insufficient means of procuring medical assis- 
tance.. The distance between outlying stations would be great, 
and this perhaps would give rise to difficulties that might possibly 
invalidate any comparison between the colony and England. In 
concluding the discussion, he said that it seemed strange that a 
paper dealing with this subject should appear to be so novel in 
many ways, and that completer data were not forthcoming. He 
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‘fully expected that they would have had some English figures 
compiled on the same basis as those given in the paper; they 
would be of great value at the present time. There was no doubt 
a movement on foot for the admission of women to friendly 
societies, and everyone would desire that insurance in regard to 
confinements should as far as possible be placed on an actuarial 
basis. He hoped that this paper would be followed by others, in 
which our English data might be utilised in a similar form. They 
were greatly indebted to Dr. Fox for his references to what had 
been done in the past, and he had shown also how uncertain 
judgment on such a point might be. He had’ expressed the 
opinion that the figures showed a close approximation to what 
might have been anticipated in Australia. Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
on the other hand considered them altogether excessive. But 
after all they were left in doubt as to what should be expected in 
England. The tables on pp. 526 and 527 had been much criticised, 
and to judge from the debate, several of the statements in the paper 
could only be accepted in a guarded form. ‘To any who might 
read hastily the concluding paragraph, without having thought 
out the steps by which the conclusions summed up in it were 
reached, so absolute a statement would be misleading. He hoped 
that additional Hnglish and other experiences could be collected, 
so that a more complete statement on the subject might be sub- 
mitted to the members, if possible, in their next session. Two or 
three main issues came out clearly, but even these might be 
further elucidated; for instance, the larger proportion of deaths 
in the case of unmarried women and the larger number of deaths 
in first confinements. In any case they must thank Mr. Coghlan 
for a very suggestive paper, the importance of which was clearly 
shown by the discussion. 
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I.— Miscellaneous Applications of the Calculus of Probabtlhtves— 
Contd.’ By Prorzssor F. Y. Epeeworrs, M.A., D.C.L. 


IV. The higher theory of probabilities is not restricted to 
organic nature; the law of error is fulfilled in social life also, 
whenever a great number of independent causes act. For 
example, the multifarious motives which sway voters at a con- 
tested election may be expected to produce results dispersed 
about an average according to that normal law. This conjecture 
has been verified by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., who has tabulated the 
ratios, number of Unionists + (number of Unionists + number of 
Gladstonians), in each English constituency, for the last three 
elections, in the years 1886, 1892, and 1895 respectively. For the 
first election the ratios were obtained by operating on the figures 
given in Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion. For the two latter 
elections the ratios were deduced from the “‘ majorities per cent.” 
given by Mr. Baines in the last appendix to his paper,” “‘ On the 
Parliamentary Representation in England,” read before the 
Statistical Society in January, 1896. The grouping of the ratios 
is exhibited in Table I annexed. It is evident on inspection that 
there is a certain approximation to the normal form. The 
symmetry proper to the law of error is evidenced by the close 
correspondence between the arithmetic mean and the median as 
shown in the first part of Table II annexed. A more exact verifi- 
cation is afforded by calculating the characteristic or modulus for 
each group by different formule,*> namely :— 


1 See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for March, 1898. 

? Any of Mr. Baines’s “ majorities per cent.,” say 7, is a ratio of the form 
r= (U—G) + G [or (G—U)+U]; where U is the number of Unionist votes, 
G the number of Gladstonian votes, actually given in any constituency. Whence 


U —~(U + G), the ratio which we require =(1+r)+2+4+7) [ or ne : 
r 
* On these formule, see my paper on “ Methods of Statistics,’ Jubilee number 
of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1885. - 
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(a.) Modulus = 4 distance-between-quartiles + 0°4769 ..; 

(b.) Modulus = mean deviation (from the arithmetic mean) 
X Jr 3 

(c.) Modulus = square root of twice-mean-square of deviation. 

The latter results are exhibited in the second part of Table II. 
The fourth column is obtained by dividing half the interquartile, 
or distance between the first and second quartile, for each group 
by 0°4769.., the well known constant expressing the probable-error as. 
a fraction of the modulus. The fifth column is obtained by finding 
the deviation of each ratio in one of the columns in Table I from 
the arithmetic mean of the ratios in that column, taking the average 
of those deviations (without regard to their signs, all treated 
as positive) for each year, and multiplying that average by 4/7. 
The sixth column is formed by finding the mean square of the 
deviations as above defined for each year, multiplying by two, and 
extracting the square root. 


TanLE I.—Showing the Distribution of the Ratios, Unionist Votes — Total 
Votes, in English Constituencies for Three Elections. 
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If the law was exactly fulfilled, the results obtained by these 
three formule should be identical. As it is, it may be observed 
that the higher the powers of the deviations which enter to the 
formula, the larger is the result; whence it may be inferred that 
one or both extremities diverge from the centre in excess of what 
the normal law requires. 


Tas LE II.—Showing the Fulfilment of the Law of Error by the Ratios 
Unionist Votes + Total Votes in English Constituencies at Three 
Llections. 
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The approximation to the normal law is sufficient to justify an 
inference which may be useful as to the relation between the 
majority in the (part of the) country considered and the majority 
in the (the corresponding part of the) House of Representatives. 
Let us define as the relative majority in either body the majority in 
the ordinary sense (e.g., number of Unionists minus number of 
Gladstonians) divided by half the total number (of members in the 
House, or votes in the country). One of these relative majorities 
may be expressed in terms of the other, if the statistics fulfil the 
law of error, together with a certain supplementary condition 
which I proceed to state. 

Put ww, Us, us, &e., for the ratios exhibited in the first table, 
namely, number of Unionist votes + (number of Unionist votes 
+ number of Gladstonian votes) for the first, second, &., consti- 
tuency respectively, and put 2, 2, &c., for the numbers of votes 
given in each constituency. ‘Then the proportion of Unionists 
votes to the total number of votes given in the country is 
= MN, Uy + My Uz + &e. + My U™ + (1, + rg + &e. + Mm), m being the 
number of constituencies. This ratio is approximately equal to 
(u, + U2 + &e. + um) +m. For, & priori, if the n’s—the effective 
sizes—as we may call the number of votes actually given—of the 
constituencies, though unequal, are distributed indiscriminately, 
without bias, between the two parties, it may be expected by a 
known theorem! that the first written weighted average will be 
nearly equal to the unweighted average following. In other terms, 

mm m _ 

S nu S u 
——___=-——— nearly. And 4 posteriori this equation is found to 
Sm, + 

1 

hold with regard to England, as Table III annexed shows :— 


‘ For proofs and illustrations of this theorem, see Mr. Bowley’s paper on 
« Relations between the Accuracy of an Average and that of its Constituent 
Parts,” in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for December, 1897, 
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Taste IIT.—Showing that the (Hffective) Sizes of Constituencies are 
indiscriminately Distributed between the Two Parties. 

















1 2 3 
Year of Election. Ss um. Q" > Q° 1. 
1 1 
LSSOE an 0°533 0°528 
Syren eet 0514 0511 
Sees hers os 0°527 0524 








In this table the second column shows for the three elections 
under consideration, the arithmetical mean of the ratios of the 
‘form u which are exhibited above in Table I. The third column 
gives the proportion of Unionist votes to the total number of votes 
in the country actually given. This datum has been obtained for 
1886 by adding up the votes polled for both parties in England, as 
given in Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion.” For 1892 and 1895 
the votes cast in England for the two parties are deduced from 
Mr. Baines’s statistics, thus. Mr. Baines gives the number 
of Unionist ‘“‘votes polled” and the number of Gladstonian 
“votes polled” (see his Table B, Part II, V). But these “ votes 
polled” are not the same as our votes actually given at contested 
elections. Mr. Baines’s number is made up of votes actually given 
at contested elections and potential votes for uncontested  con- 
stituencies, numbers estimated by him as what might have been 
given if there had been a contest. He has very kindly communi- 
cated to me the numbers which were thus constructively added by 
him. These numbers being subtracted respectively from Mr, 
Baines’s “ votes polled’ for each party, there remain the numbers 
of votes actually cast in the constituencies which my coadjutor and 
I have dealt with. The calculation is shown in Table IV annexed. 
The close correspondence between the weighted averages shown in 
Table III, and the simple average found from Table I, fully con- 
firms our supplementary proposition as to the distribution of sizes. 


TasLe 1V.—Showing the Determination of Votes actually Given at 
Contested Elections in 1892 and 1895. 
















































































1892. 1895. 
Unionist. Gladstonian. Unionist. Gladstonian. 
* Votes polled ””............ 1,949,260 | 1,839,242 2,184,397 1,738,630 
Constructive votes .... 190,019 154,290 587,402 334,474 
Votes actually given...) 1,759,241 1,684,952 1,546,995 1,404,156 
Total votes actually 3.444.193 2,951,151 
Piven M69. AG) aes 
a" nu + hae Seeaess 0Od11 0°524 
il 1 





5 The data for England and Wales mixed up in the Companion, had to be 
separated for the present purpose. 
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Let it be granted then that both the law of error and the 
supplementary proposition are fulfilled. From the first postulate 
it follows that the ratios U + (U + G), recorded in the first table, 
for the constituencies may be arranged in conformity with a curve 
such as that which is shown in the annexed figure. 





In this figure AC represents unity, AB represents 0°5, AP the 
average of the ratios U +(U+ G) for a given year, e.g., for 
1886, 0°533. TRQS is a “ probability’? —or ‘“ error’’ — curve 
having P as its centre and a modulus about ()'1; the curve 
according to which the ratios U+(U+G) are grouped. The 
area contained between the curve and abscissa to the right 
of RB represents the proportion of constituencies which have 
U +(U + G) greater than 0°5; and accordingly return a Unionist 
member, that is the proportion of Unionist members in the House. 
The area to the left of RB represents the proportion of Glad- 
stonian members in the House. Now the area BRQP (1) = 
area right of RB minus 0°5 and (2) = 0°5 minus area left of RB. 
Therefore the area BRQP = half proportion of Unionist members 
in the House minus proportion of Gladstonian members in the 
House = relative majority (as above defined) in the House. But 
the area BRQP is connected with the distance BP by an equation 


\ 


iE 
of the form: Area BRQP = 9 (ee where 0(x) is the 
9 


integral ve J" e —”* dx tabulated in the books on probabilities, 
TT 


and the modulus pertains to the probability curve TRQS. Also 
the distance BP is equal to the relative majority in the country. 
For by our supplementary proposition AP is equal to the propor- 
tion of Unionist votes (actually given) in the country; CP 
(= 1—AP)=the proportion of Gladstonian votes. Therefore 
BP = 4 (AP — CP) = relative majority in the country. Thus we 
have obtained an equation connecting the majority in the House 
with that in the country: namely, relative majority in the House 
ery Gee majority in the pantry) 

: Modulus 

In symbols, if 8 is put for the quantity on the left side of the 
equation, and € for the independent variable of which 6 is a 
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function, 8 = $0(£), and the proportion of Unionists is 4 + , that 


1 


of Gladstonians 3 — 8. In Table V annexed the proportion of 


TaBLeE V.—Showing the Percentage of Unionist Members in the House as 
calculated from the Percentage of Unionist Votes in the Country; and 
comparing the Calculated with the Observed Percentages. 










































































1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Year ! Calculated Observed 
a | % | Mm | aa~m.| accamcep. | Peprentege ot | Percentage of 
Election. in the House. in the House. 
1886........ 0°028 | 0°1035 0°270 0'149 64:9 66°'0 
792.........1 OO11L | 0°094 0°117 0°066 56°6 56°2 
795......... 0°021 | 0°078 0°306 0°167 66°7 69:2 





Unionists in the House, as calculated by this formula, is compared 
with the proportion actually observed in each of the three years. 
In this table the second column gives Jb, the relative majority in 
the country, that is the entry for each year in the third column of 
Table III, less by 0°5. Col. 3 gives M the modulus taken from 
the first column of the second part of Table II. Col. 4 gives 


the values of = or & Col. 5 gives the corresponding values of 


B = 30(&), taken from the well known tables given in treatises 
on probabilities. Col. 6, formed by adding 0°5 to £, gives the 
percentage of Unionist members in the House as calculated from 
the percentage of votes in the country. Col. 7 gives the per- 
centage of Unionist members as actually observed. 

The correspondence between theory and fact is seen to be very 
close. 

Accordingly much the same relation between the majority in 
country and the majority in the House may be expected to hold in 
adjacent cases—e.g. the next election in England, upon a similar 
issue—if not only the general postulates continue to be fulfilled, 
but also the particular values of the constants involved (b and M) 
are approximately the same. LHven if these constants are quite 
different, provided that the postulates hold, the general relation 
between the two majorities, that 8, the majority in the House, is 
greater than 6, the majority in the country, will continue to subsist, 
For this relation continues to subsist as long as 0 is less than 


ig {2\ And it may be proved that } ia less than tg (x) for all 


i 
possible values of b and M.° 


6 The case most unfavourable to the relation is when 36 (<) — } is as small 


as possible. This quotient becomes smaller the more 6 is increased and the more 
M is increased. But the increase of these quantities is limited by the condition 
that the probability curve of which the centre is at the distance 4 from 0°5 and the 
modulus is M, should fit in between 1 and 0. It results from this condition that 
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The practical value of the rule is much impaired by our 
inability to foresee beyond adjacent cases that the conditions upon 
which the rule depends will be fulfilled. For instance, it would 
not be safe to predict that what is true of county elections will be 
true of county council elections. In fact, the last election for the 
London County Council does not fulfil the conditions which have 
been specified. The statistics relating to this election given in the 
Daily Chronicle for 4th March, 1897 (supplemented by subsequent 
issues) have been ably analysed by Miss Hdith Cooke, of Girton 
College, to whom I am indebted for the materials of the annexed 
table. 


TaBLE VI.—Showing the Distribution, the Ratio, and Number of Moderate 
Votes + Total Number of Votes at the Election for the London County 
Council in 1898. 
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* The percentage of Moderate votes in the city. 





The first column of this table contains values of the ratio number 
of Moderate votes + number of Moderate + Progressive, say, 
M-=+(M+P). The second column gives the number of con- 
stituencies which present each particular ratio. The ratio 
pertaining to each constituency is thus determined. The number 
of votes given to the Moderate candidates in a particular con- 
stituency is divided by the total number of votes given in that 
constituency. As there are only two members for each of the 
constituencies, except the city for which there are four members; 
and as the members in each constituency were either both 
Moderate or both Progressive in each of the constituencies except 
two, by omitting those two and also the city, the method of 
determining M ~ (M + P) which has been adopted gives homo- 
geneous results comparable to those which have been given for 
‘the counties in Table I. 

It will be evident on inspection of this table that the law of 
error is not fulfilled by the ratios M+(M+P). There is a quite 


(6 + 2M) must not exceed 0°5. Subject to the condition that 6 + 2M = 0°5, what 
is the value of 6 which makes $6 (<) — baminimum? It appears that this 


quotient diminishes as 0 is increased from 0 to 0°5, while M is diminished from 
0°25 to zero. Only at that practically unattainable limit will the majority in the 
House be equal to the majority in the country; in general the majority in the 
House must be greater. 
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inadmissible depression in the middle of the group. Again, the 
quartiles are far from being equidistant, as they ought to be, from 
the median. The median is at 46°25, and the first quartile is at 
40°6 nearly, while the second quartile is at 55°4 nearly. Again, 
the arithmetic mean, 52°4, is very far from coinciding, as it ought, 
with the median. 

The law of error not being fulfilled, no inference can be made 
from the percentage of Progressives “in the country” (1.e. the 
fifty-five constituencies under consideration), which proves to be 
50°86,’ and the percentage “‘in the House,” which is 60. The law 
of error not being fulfilled, it may well happen that a majority in 
the House coexists with a minority in the country. Indeed this 
anomaly actually occurs when we take in the votes of the city. 
The proportion of Progressives ‘‘in the country ” then becomes 
0:49,° while the percentage ‘‘in the House” is 58. It is conceivable 
that the anomaly might have been much more striking. Cases 
may be imagined in which out of the one-membered constituencies 
(7—1) elect members of one party, and yet this immense 
majority in the House may coexist with a minority in the country. 
If each of the (m—1) members were elected by a very small 
majority the excess of votes on that side in those (m— 1) con- 
stituencies—in all. not necessarily more than (m — 1)—might be 
overbalanced by the votes on the other side in the remaining 
constituency. 

But this supposition doubtless exaggerates the precariousness 
of representative institutions. For it must be remembered that 
even when the law of error is not perfectly fulfilled, it is always 
eetting on towards fulfilment. Some partial regularity may 
generally be expected. Thus even in the example of the London 
County Council elections the law of error may be fulfilled by each 
party separately. There may be two types consisting of the M.’s 
and P.’s respectively. Or some of the constituencies which 
returned say Moderate members ought to be ranked with. one 
type consisting mainly of Progressives; while some of the con- 
stituencies which returned Progressives ought to be ranked with 
the other type consisting mainly of Moderates. In snch a case the 
positions and characteristics of the two types might be determined 
by Professor Karl Pearson’s beautiful method of breaking up a 
given set of statistics into two normal groups.’ Or the division 
might be given @ priore by a territorial or other classification. It 
might be expected for instance that Wales, or Ireland, would form 
a type distinct from England. Considering the relations between 
two integrant parts of a United Kingdom, each of which forms 
separately a perfect type, with opposite parties in a majority in 


7 The number of moderate votes in the fifty-five constituencies is found by 
Miss Edith Cooke to be 270,232; the total number of votes in those constituencies 
553530 

8 Still omitting the two constituencies referred to. If they are restored, and 
the unmanipulated totals of votes are compared, the anomaly still subsists. It 
has been noticed by Sir John Lubbock in a letter to the Times. 

» Referred to in the Journal of the Statistical Society, Dec., 1893. 
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the two parts, eg, Unionists in England, Home Rulers in Wales, 
it may be observed that ceteris paribus the region in which the 
ratios of the form U + (U + G) are least dispersed has weight in 
the imperial parliament out of proportion to its numerical strength. 
The modulus characterising that dispersion being for England as 
above shown about O:l, or 10 per cent., if the corresponding 
modulus for Wales or Scotland were 5 per cent., Wales or Scot- 
land would pro tanto weigh more in the imperial parliament. As a 
matter of fact, I find by a summary examination, there is no great 
difference in respect of dispersion between England and Wales. 

The case of three or more distinct types is less manageable. 
However, as we lose the advantages of paucity we begin to gain 
the advantages of plurality. A number of particular types tend 
to melt ito one general one. There is reason to think that the 
type which we have obtained for England is a compound of this 
sort. 

This is a view of the law of error more general than that which 
is presented in the text books. The simpler conception is that each 
member of a group diverges from the mean of all, independently 
‘of the others. Thus, when a number of shots are fired at a — 
vertical target, the distance of each bullet-mark from a vertical 
line through the bull’s-eye may be regarded as due to a combination 
of disturbances special to each shot. But there is a more general 
view, according to which the total group is compounded of several 
normal sub-groups, of which the sizes are distributed according 
to a law of error. It is as if there were substituted for the bullets 
of our first illustration a set of shells dispersed in a positive and 
negative direction, according to a simple law of error. Each shell 
on striking the target bursts, and scatters bullets in both directions, 
according to the normal law. It is mathematically deducible that 
the whole group of bullet-marks will obey a law of error, the 
modulus of which will of course be larger than the modulus 
according to which the contents of each shell are dispersed. The 
number and the dispersion of the bullets belonging to each shell 
may at first be supposed identical; but the conclusion will not be 
affected if this equality exists not exactly, but only on an average. 

In some such way, I think, is to be accounted for the circum- 
stance that a large group like the statures of the Italian conscripts, 
though it obeys the law of error, can be broken up into sub-groups, 
such as the several provinces, each normally dispersed about a 
different centre. The dispersion in this case iS sensibly the same 
‘in the different sub-groups, while the distance between these 
centres is slight. In such a case the condition that the sizes of 
the sub-groups should be normally dispersed may be relaxed. 

It may be difficult to say in any given case, such as the one 
before us, whether the normality of the total group owes more to 
the proximity of the centres, or to the normal dispersion of the 
sizes, of the sub-groups. It should seem that one or other of the 
conditions must be largely realised; and yet not completely, as 
appears from the fact that the values of the modulus determined 
by different methods are sensibly different, as shown in Table IT. 
The hypothesis that the group of shells, so to speak, is elongated 
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at its extremities more than is consistent with the law of error, 
would account for the fact that the given observations, the group 
of bullet-marks, presents the anomaly which has been noticed. 

The hypothesis of a compound structure agrees with the fact 
that our group of ratios U+(U + G) is very far from conforming 
to the simplest arrangement of ratios, namely, that which is defined 
in Professor Lexis’s phrase the “combinatorial”? modulus,” that 
which would occur if the proportion of votes in each constituency 
were obtained by taking at random so many votes from a vast urn 
containing Unionist and Gladstonian votes mixed up in the ratio 
actually prevailing for all England, say for 1892, o:514. This 
ideal distribution could be at once assigned if the number of votes 
in all the constituencies were equal. Thus, the total number of 
votes cast in 1892 being 3,444,193, as shown in Table IV,and the 
number of members elected being 420, the approximate number of 
votes to each member would be 8,200. Whence the modulus for 
the dispersion of the ratios U+(U+G) should be, according to 
the general rule, 4/2 x 0514 x 0-486 + 8200 = 0-008 nearly. 
While the observed ‘‘ physical” modulus is at least 0'094, more 
than ten times greater than the combinatorial modulus! It is 
true that the latter is sensibly increased by the circumstance that 
the sizes of the constituencies, as measured by the votes actually 
cast, vary considerably. But, taking account of that variation, 
I find the discrepancy between the physical and combinatorial 
modulus still enormous. 

The question may now be asked P?_ Such being the character of 
our group, why should we have selected as the attribute to be 
tabulated the ratio U + U + G, which has a peculiar affinity to 
the combinatorial hypothesis, rather than any other ratio, e.g., 
U + G, or the ratio which constitutes Mr. Baines’s (Unionist) 
‘net majority,” viz.: (U—G)+.G. The answer is I think that 
the values of U + U + G lie more symmetrically between the mean 
and the extremes than those of the other ratios. This knowledge 
is obtained mainly by actual observations; however, it may derive 
some confirmation from a@ priori presumption. There is no reason, 
as far as I know, to expect that large majorities should be obtained 
by one party rather than another. When it is known that 
U+UO+G thus forms a symmetrical curve, it is known 
that the other ratios do not. For instance, in 1892 the mean 
for U + U4+G is 0°51 and the extremes are 0°19 and 0°83, 
nearly equidistant from the mean. If we transform the 
curve so as to represent the frequency of U + G, the lower 
extreme becomes 0719 + (1 — 0°19) = 0:2345; and the upper 
extreme 0°82 + (1 — 082) = 4°5’; while the mean becomes 
0°51 + (1 — 0:51) = 1041, no longer lying evenly between the 
two extremes. This sort of displacement of course extends to 
other values of U + (U+G) in the neighbourhood of 0°19 and 
0°82. <A similar distortion will result if we tabulate the net 
majorities of the form (U—G)+G. The lower extremcs 





10 See “Methods of Statistics,” Jubilee volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Soviety (1885), p. 191. 
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becomes now 2 — 0:19 + (1 — 0:19) = 2:2; the upper extreme 
2 — 0°82 + (1 — 0 82) = 6:5’; while the mean becomes 3:04," 

However, these dislocations may be less serious than at first 
sight appears. For it is the central part of a group which may 
be expected to obey the law of error; and the central part is apt 
not to be much affected by the transformations in question. Thus 
in the case considered, the group of U+(U+G) for 1892, the 
quartiles are approximately 0°51 + 0:047. Accordingly the 
quartiles of the transformed curve representing U + G are nearly 
(0°51 +2 x 0:047) + (0°49), which will be found to be still nearly 
equidistant from the new median 0°51 +0'49. In fact we have 
seen in the case of male and female births*® that the ratios 
M ~ F obey the law of error very well; while, on a very probable 
hypothesis, the ratios M + (M + F) obey it even better. Givena 
group of measurements, «1, %, &c., which obey the law of error, 
there exists in general a large class of functions such that the 
values of f(x) also obey the law. 

No doubt, as the function f is varied, forms will occur such 
that the group of values f(2,), f(z,)...is less and less conformable 
to a probability-curve. It is possible that some “skew ” frequency-— 
curves may have been generated by a transformation of this sort 
from normal curves.’ 

I trust that some of these reflections may have, at least, a 
theoretical interest. Most of the calculations by which they have 
been suggested, or verified, have been performed, as already 
mentioned, by two able and careful co-adjutors, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., 
of the University of London, and Miss Edith Cooke, of Girton 
College, Cambridge. 





II.—London’s “ Storied Urn,” the Statistical Aspect of Recent 
County Council Hlections. By J, A. Batyus, C.S.I. | 


IN opening the discussion upon a paper read by me in 1896 
before this Society, on the general parliamentary elections of 
1892 and 1895, Sir John Lubbock, who did me the honour of 
presiding on the occasion, gave point to his remarks upon the 
general working of our representative system, by referring to the 
voting at the London County Council election of the latter year. 
‘‘ At that election,” he said, “the Moderates had a majority of 
some 12,000 votes, but the result was that the two parties were 
exactly even, so far as the elected members went. At the 
previous election, however, the Progressives, with exactly the 


‘tT am here supposing the values of U — G+ G to be tabulated continuously, 
not only for those constituencies which have a Unionist majority, as Mr. Baincs 
very properly for his purpose has proceeded. (Cf. above, p. 534, note.) 

% Part III of this Paper, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1898. 
Part I, p. 120, note. 

8 The subject is discussed at some length in a paper on the Representation of 
Statistics by Mathematical Formule, read before the British Association, 
Section A, at Bristol, 1898. (I hope to publish at least a part of this Paper in 
an carly issue of our Journal.—EDpIvronr.) 
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same majority of votes, had a majority of 50 out of 124-—(so in 
the original. Hlsewhere I have seen the figures stated as 48 out 
of 118)—elected members. It was clear, therefore, that the result 
of an election did not depend, under the present system of voting, 
upon the number of votes, but upon the way in which the votes 
happened to le.” 

This observation directed my attention towards the metro- 
politan plebiscite as a complement of the analysis | had made of 
the working of the machine over a wider field. The results now 
set forth may be found, I trust, not altogether devoid of interest to 
my statistical colleagues, whether as students or as citizens. 

It seems desirable, as a preliminary, that such an analysis 
should be accompanied by an adequate appreciation of the vast 
difference which is found among metropolitan constituencies in 
the matter of population, occupation, and resources. Table A, 
appended to this paper, gives accordingly the population in 1896 
and the rateable value in the same year, of each electoral division, 
along with the distribution of the rated householders, a figure 
which represents with approximate accuracy the number of assess- 
ments. As there are fifty-eight items in this return, some form of 
classification is obviously necessary, but it is equally apparent 
that no method of grouping is likely to be acceptable to all alike, 
or, indeed, to be absolutely in accordance with the main object of 
its preparation. I have selected, however, four general and com- 
prehensive divisions, admittedly of a makeshift character, and 
open to the numerous objections that will no doubt occur to my 
cockney readers. The graduation adopted is apparently fairly 
regular only in respect to the factor of rateable value, a factor 
which, I ought to say, was not taken into account in arranging 
the groups, for the sufficient reason that the incidence was not 
computed until the table had been drawn up. We have, in the 
first place, the distinctively commercial parts of the county, 
headed by the City of London. In the second division are 
grouped the constituencies which are, in the main, residential, both 
town and suburban. It then seemed to me necessary to inter- 
polate a small group of indeterminate character, in which there is 
a combination of commerce with either residential or industrial 
features, and the table concludes with the large section in which 
manual industry appears to predominate. Even here, however, ina 
few divisions, chiefly along the south bank, the commercial element 
seems to demand more prominent recognition than has been 
allotted to it, but, as I have already pointed out, it is almost 
impossible to devise groups which will be found mutually exclusive. 

The first point which will attract the attention here is, no 
doubt, the remarkable predominance of the City in the general 
mean of incidence. The mean rateable value per head being 
£8'14, a reduction of nearly a pound is made by excluding the 
City figure, which reaches no less than £144'2. The incidence of 
the rated householders upon the general population is less affected, 
owing to the comparatively small population of the City, accord- 
ing to the day census of 1891 brought up to 1896. But even 
in this respect the mean is raised from 15°5 per cent. to 16, by the 
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inclusion of the 94°8 percent. of the City. I have given, therefore, 
where necessary, a subordinate total, from which the latter is 
excluded, in order that so abnormal an influence may not impair 
the use of the gencral mean. The table in question can be best 
considered in its proportional form, which may be summarised as 
follows :— 
































i 2 3 | 4, BY 6 
Rated ’ : Mean SE ye 
Group. Popula- House, |° Rateable | Count of Ratio in | Divergence 
’ holders, Value, | Represen- Cols. 1, of Col. 4 
Hon, 606 Lik agag 1896. | tation. | 2, and 3. | from Mean. 
A. Commercial 46 96 215 | 85 Ws — 34 
B. Residential... 279 289 384 | 254 318 — 64 
C. Composite ... 149 up Co ae Mania Fas ube IR eas 6 134 + 2 
D. Industrial ... 526 475 2874 .PaBs 429 + 96 
dW fa Rea 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 +98 





Comment upon the above is superfluous, as readers of this 
Journal will easily appreciate the material disproportions in the 
reduction. In the fifth column is given the distribution based on 
the mean of population, rateable value, and number of rated 
householders combined, by which a rough measure is given in the 
last column, of how far the existing condition is, so to speak, “‘ out 
of plumb.” As to the detail of the table, the principal point 
calling for remark is the capitation incidence of the rateable value, 
the group mean of which seems, on the whole, to indicate a certain 
degree of general uniformity in the items thus placed in combin- 
ation. The first group is, of course, an exception, whether the 
City be included or not, as the Strand overwhelms Finsbury as to 
incidence. In the next group, again, the ‘‘villadom”’ of the south 
drags down the higher rates of Mayfair and Belgravia to nearly 
the figure of Hampstead. The gap between this group and the 
next, however, is fairly demarcated, and is emphasised by the fall 
in the proportion of rated householders in the St. Pancras and 
Islington divisions in this section. Between the second and the 
third groups there is a fall of about 44 per cent. in the rateable 
incidence, but between the third and fourth groups the correspond- 
ing decline is only 28 per cent. This last group too, is, on the 
whole, very evenly spread, as thirteen of the items lie below and 
eighteen above, the mean, whereas in the second group only five 
out of fifteen exceed the average. The small composite section 
shows equal division in this respect. Setting on one side the City, 
the extreme divergence from the mean of £7°18 per head is found, 
on the one band, in the Strand and St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
with £33°5 and £24'8 respectively, and, on the other, in South 
Hackney, the East End divisions of Bethnal Green, ‘Mile End, 
Stepney, Bow and Haggerston, with North Camberwell and _ 
Walworth on the Surrey side, none of which reaches a mean of 
4l. per head. As regards the incidence of ratepayers, the circum- 
stances to be taken into account are so numerous that the variations 
had better be left. unexplained. ; 
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Table B. I now pass to the second return, which deals with 
the extent to which the electorate availed themselves of the 
franchise at the two last County elections. Taking the metropolis 
as a whole, just half the registered voters dropped papers into the 
ballot box. In March, 1895, the proportion was a small fraction 
below, and at this year’s contest, a still smaller fraction above, 
that figure. In the interval, the electorate had increased by 6 per 
cent., and the poll surpassed this addition by nearly 2 per cent. ; 
the interest in the operations thus being greater at the last election 
by about 8 per cent. than that shown in 1895. As it may be 
interesting to some to compare these figures with those of a 
parhamentary struggle, I have added to the return the corres- 
_ ponding proportions at the two last General Elections, when they 
were, for the metropolis as a whole, 70 and 68 per cent. respectively. 
It will be noticed that except in the case of Holborn the proportion 
that went to the poll in 1892 was nowhere less than 64 per cent., a 
nadir reached in the scattered area of Wandsworth, where, again, 
in 1895, the lowest figure was touched, with 57 per cent. There 
appears, too, something of a Laodicean tepidity about Dulwich and 
Brixton in Imperial matters, which the former carries into muni- 
cipal contests. In the County election of 1895 as many as 60 per 
cent. of the electorate voted in three constituencies only—Green- 
wich, 62, and North Islington, 61; while the small but festive 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast, which seems never to fail to rally to the 
oceasion, headed the list, as it did again in 1898, with more than 
70 per cent. On the other side of the scale, the greatest apathy is 
found in the commercial and residential groups. Of the former, . 
three out of four divisions sent only 40 per cent. or less to the poll; 
the City lagging behind with scarcely a third of its electorate. 
St. George’s Hanover Square, Westminster, and South Kensington 
are also lax, and Tyburnia is but little more alive to the privilege 
of backing its opinion on municipal policy. The remarkably small 
poll in the two Bethnal Green divisions in 1895 is probably 
attributable to temporary aberration, due to local morbidity, like 
that of South St. Pancras in 1898, when the call was feeble and 
unexpected. Taking the grouped aggregates, we find the poll 
inferior in numerical strength to the increase in the electorate in 
the first. three sections. In the fourth, on the contrary, the 
register showed an expansion of 5°5 per cent., whilst the poll 
increased by nearly double that proportion. Thus the ratio of 
electors voting to those on the list in the two elections was only 
37°3 and 369 per cent. in the commercial group, 48°3 and 47°9 per 
cent. in the residential, and 52°1 and 51°4 per cent. in the composite 
division. In the fourth group, however, the vote grew from 
51°2 to 53°4 per cent., and exceeded 60 per cent. in six constitu- 
encies against three in the previous contest. On the list as a 
whole the ratio rose in thirty-two divisions, and declined more or 
less in twenty-six. 

Table C. This return scts forth the number of votes recorded, 
and, owing to the two-member system in force, the variation of 
the results of one election from those of another, taken as plebis- 
cite, is even more fallacious than that ofa parliamentary contest. 
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In the latter, the uncontested seats can be discounted with fair 
accuracy for the purpose of getting a general total, both parties 
being dealt with alike on an estimate. But in the case of 
a two-member constituency, if one seat only be contested, the 
second candidate reccives his votes in despite of there being no 
opponent, and if, at a subsequent contest, the full number of 
competitors takes the field, the tale of votes jumps up, whatever be 
the result. The effect of this on the returns is shown in Table D, 
of which the first column is a repetition of the variation in the 
number of electors voting, taken from Table B, in order that the 
comparison between voters and votes may be facilitated. In 
1895, eleven, and in 1893, nine seats were uncontested. On the 
former occasion the Moderates refrained from attacking North 
Camberwell, South Islington, Poplar, and North St. Pancras as 
second seats, and the opposite party exercised a similar discre- 
tion with regard to Hampstead, Wandsworth, Westminster, St. 
George’s Hanover Square, Woolwich, South Paddington, and 
North St. Pancras. In 1898 South Islington, Poplar, and West- 
minster re-appear on thé list, with Whitechapel, and South St. 
Pancras on the Moderate self-denying ordinance, while Holborn, 
South St. Pancras again, and two seats in the City, were avoided 
by their rivals. In estimating therefore the extent to which the 
voting power of the electors who voted was exercised, we ought 
to discount the number of votes which they had no opportunity 
of giving. Thus adjusted, the voting power utilised was about 
50°3 per cent. on the total in 1895, and 51°2 in 1898. On the 
latter occasion the voters were 7°9 per cent. in excess of the 
number voting in 1595, and the number of votes they gave was 
g'I per cent. more than at the previous election. The criterion of 
the practical interest taken in the contest is the former, not the 
latter, proportion, and it is curious to see how very prevalent, in 
the constituencies fought under identical conditions of candidature 
on both occasions, is the relatively smaller increase in the number 
of votes as compared with that in the number of those going to the 
poll. This is.shown in the two first columns of Table D, where a _ 
‘‘c”’ affixed to the figures denotes some disturbing influence. 

This introduces the question of party discipline, as distin- 
guished from individual choice, a factor of obviously’ supreme 
importance in two-member contests, where the total number of 
votes depends considerably upon the extent to which the voters 
favour ‘‘the whole ticket.” I have tried to inaicate this feature 
in Table E, from which the comparatively insignificant item of 
“Independent” candidates is excluded, and the division of the 
votes between the two candidates of the opposed Parties is given 
in the percentage of the total Party vote obtained by the leading 
candidate of each side. On the whole, it would seem that by 
this test party discipline was somewhat more lax on the last 
occasion than in 1895. In that year the average lead by which 
the Moderate candidate headed his companion was about 3°3 per 
cent., the Progressive figure being 5 per cent. In 1898, however, 
both Parties show an average of 5°5. ‘The following table gives a 
few of the more prominent cases of this tendency :— 
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Percentage of First — Percentage of First 
over Second Candidate. over Second Candidate. 
Division. 1895. 1898. Division. 1895. 1898. 
Mode- | Progres-| Mode- | Progres- Mode- | Progres-| Mode- | Progres- 
rate. sive. rate. sive. rate. sive. rate, sive. 
PNUPATICL/.-.ssseeetsreeete — — 15°1 | 22°7 | South Islington ae 165 | — 9°4 
Central Finsbury | — a 46 | 141 | Whitechapel ..... 22°3 | 124] — 8°4 
North St. Pancras; —- — 24°5 | 10°5 | Limehouse ......... 13:0 423 Let 9°0 
South te LEO 54 — — W oolwich.........0.. 11°9 — 10°71 a9 
East -<ptin pO as ey, — 97 WED OPtlOrd sm. atari 59 | 784) 123) — 
North Hackney...) 61) — 54°2 8°4 | Greenwich ........ — 50] — 20°0 
South ” ee LOL. ae coos 5°8 Peckham ............. a —- 13°1 12°3 
South Kensingto = 606 | — — | Wandsworth .... 26), — 161 | 3r5"9 
0 CL a — 12°0 | 108 | 10°0 | North Lambeth | — — 16°7 | 187 











The figures may be left to speak for themselves here, but in 
other quarters they have doubtless been accompanied with wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, not in all cases confined within the decent 
limits of the Party meeting. 

From the distribution of votes within the Party, the transition 
is natural to that of the total poll between the rivals. It is 
unnecessary to take into account the votes given for the candidates 
not affiliated to either Moderate or Progressive organisations, 
since their number in all was only 5,846 in 1895, and less by 770 
than that figure on the last occasion. As between the two 
recognised sections in municipal politics, a majority on the side of 
the Moderates of about 31,260 votes in 1895, was reduced at the 
last election to one of 4,560, or, to put it proportionally, while 
their poll increased by 4 per cent., that of the other Party 
increased by over 15, the Moderate majority falling from 12°4 to 
1*5 percent. If the City be left out of the account, the Moderate 
majority of 6°5 was in 1898 replaced by a Progressive majority 
of 5 percent. Bearing in mind that at each election four seats 
were uncontested by the Moderate Party, and that in 1895 the 
Progressives left unattacked seven, but in 1898 only five, seats, the 
group totals are instructive. In the commercial group there was 
a falling off in 1898 in the votes of both Parties, but as three 
seats were not contested by the Progressives, their opponents’ 
majority shows an increase. In the two divisions in which there 
was a square fight, the successful party won with a reduced poll, 
whilst their adversaries had a considerable relative increase. In 
the next group the increased Progressive vote is largely due to 
additional contests, but in the South London divisions of Brixton, 
Lewisham, and Clapham, in Chelsea and East Marylebone, the 
increase of the votes for this party were real, not merely accidental, 
The same remark applies to the return for the next, or composite 
group, as a whole, though in Fulham and Hammersmith the 
Moderates gained relatively more than their rivals. In North 
Hackney we find the notable result of an increased majority 
accompanied by the loss of a seat! It is in the last or industrial 
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group that the variation was most marked. Here both parties - 
increased their poll, the Moderates by 5 per cent., the Progressives 
by 20. But the distribution of the increase which, as Sir John 
Lubbock remarked on the occasion quoted in the beginning of this 
paper, is the important factor, was almost universal in the case of 
the Progressive vote, and to a considerable extent neutralised on 
the other side by a decrease in no less than fifteen of the thirty- 
one divisions in this group. The increase of the Progressive 
majority from 24 to 42 per cent. had the result, therefore, of 
transferring eleven seats, against two won by the other side. 
Where the Moderates gained votes relatively in excess of the 
increase of the Progressives, as in Bethnal Green, Hoxton, and 
Peckham, the margin on the side of the latter was so ample that 
an even stronger rally to the other standard could have been 
regarded by the defending Party without anxiety. 

In supplement of Table C, the following summary gives a 
general view of the distribution of votes and representation at 
the two elections 1 in n each of the four groups :— 





Percentage of Votes 
obtained by 
each Party in each Group. 


Percentage of Representation 
obtained by 
each Party in each Group. 



























































Group. 1895. 1898. 1895. 1898. 

Mode- | Progres-| Mode- Progres-| Mode- | Progres-| Mode- | Progres- 
rate. sive. rate. sive. rate. sive. rate. sive. 

A. Commercial ........ 70 30 74 26 80 20 80 20 

B. Residential ........ 62 38 59 41 90 10 87 13 

CGO POsieGscac. xa: 51 49 50 50 62 38 62 38 

D. Industrial.,...}....... 45 55 41 | 59 2371" 99 7 93 

Notal ye en 53 447 50°3 | 49°7 § 50 50 40°6 | «9"4 
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1895. 1898. 
Group. / Votes Recorded. Votes Recorded. 
Elector- -| Klector- 
at . Y ‘ooT d . o - 
P| otal} PA accep FNS arate eaete eee 
A. Commercial ........ 96 | 104 }."* 187 67 92 | 86 126 46 
B. Residential ....... 288. |) 2739! 9 S20+" atg | 2280) Baa 7 eRe re Wises 
C. Composite............ 137 | 146 } 141 153 142 | 142 | 141 143 
D. Industrial............ 479 | 477 | 402] 561} 477| gos} 406| 584 
ML OtGdre cre ice 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,coo [1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
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As regards the total vote, it appears that the first and last 
groups have exchanged 18, and the two centre groups, 4 per 
mille. The migratory vote on the Moderate side seems to have 
travelled from the commercial chiefly to the residential section, 
whilst on the other side, owing largely to uncontested seats, the 
commercial and composite groups have lost to the industrial and 
residential. About 58 per cent. of the Moderate, and 41 of the 
Progressive vote is now concentrated-in the industrial section. 

We may now dispense with the four-fold classification, and 
divide London simply between the two Parties, according to the 
last election, as is done in the following statement :— 





Tn Divis:ons 











In Divisions — 











represented by represented by 
Mode- | Progres- Mode- | Progres- 
Setacee sive. rate. sive. 
Percentage of popula- j Percentage of rateable ar F 
tion, (1.896) es. .2 I mae ye value (1896)......504 } Sea EL 
£ £ 
Percentage of rated re . 
471 ae Incidence per assess- 
householders (1898) J f 53°9 iat (1896) Nast \ 66 87| 36°10 
Percentage of elector- A 5 Incidence per head ; 
ate (1898) esses. } Oe a 2 Ve SOV a st Bien shea eR. 
Percentage of Me . 
43°7 | 56°3 | Percentage of equali- 2 ; 
(1898) Pee meee seer e nae sation charge (1898) 96 5 3 5 
Percentage of repre- : ; Percentage of equali- : 
sentatives (1898) ‘): Bark Percy, sation grant (1898) phenionion 


} 





In apportioning the above figures, I have assigned half of 
those relating to North Hackney and South St. Pancras to each 
Party, in accordance with the representation. The equalisation 
figures, in cases where the unit of assessment is not co-extensive 
with County divisions represented entirely by one Party, have been 
distributed for 1898 by computation from previous returns. For 
the figures relating to the assessments, rateable value, and popula- 
tion of the different divisions, I have to tender my best thanks to 
our colleague Mr. Gomme, the Statistical Officer of the London 
County Council, but it is perhaps as well to state that I am alone 
responsible for the use made of them in this paper. 
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Taste A.—General Distribution by Population and Assessment. 
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3 


Rateable Value. 


5 6 
Rated Householders. 





1896. 


£ 
4,481,860 
2,010,793 
819,626 
429 230 











3,259,649 


1,981,652 


880,974 
873,068 
731,146 
848,829 
1,580,257 
734,920 
483,021 
804,678 
684,348 
571,995 
491,461 
433,575 
726,596 
976,547 





1,238,563 113,853,067 





588,666 
590,678 
556,043 
426,458 
431,540 
534,281 
480,573 
513,754 





4,121,993 





395,715 
360,197 
357,051 
298,789 
357,707 
519,083 
382,637 
435,198 
187,470 


Oo oonr hy KR CODRK KRM NTN 


NAM Warr stirMN 
O COS AR AH 





Wrtrmsd BMW WN 
TOP W WTO WN 


Per Cent. 
1896. of 


Population. 





29,473 | 94°8 
14,246 | 23°8 
15,764 | 23°4 

8,677 | 19°7 


68,160 | 33°6 








38,687 | 22°5 


13,411 169 
10,75 20°0 
11,093 16°9 
13,312 1 ee) 

7,488 13°9 
13,008 P53 
15,3807 | 15°8 

8,389 14/1 
12,040 154 
18,126 18° 
15,410 | 16°7 


13,615 hep 
12,542 | 16°65 














L7,Li3 160 
24,201 17°2 
11°16 | 205,812 16°6 
US.87B4 1 or O71 
17,208 | 1675 
18,695 17°8 
Taal ia a333 
8,533 13°23 
12,440 | 13°8 
9,409 133 
12,788 | 14°9 
99,965 45°4 





10,024. ied 
13,010 a 2130 


9,616 14°3 
7,504). 1273 
9,048 13°2 
13,000 13°2 
9,631 13°% 


10,956 | 13°9 
6736s) aa2cy 








ee” 
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“Taste A Contd —General Distribution by Population and Assessment. 















































1 Q 3 4 5 6 
’ Rateable Value. Rated Householders. 
Population, ; 
Division. Per Cent. 
1896. 1896. ° | Per Head.| 1896. | of - 
Population. 
D. InpustrrAL— Contd. £ £ 

37... Stepivey rcce. cst tens ses ; 212,755 | = 3°5 Bt OZ e133 
38. Bow and Bromley ....... 325,513 | 3°6 TT at 
SU SODIAE WRC occinn bse csenersass : 418,177| — 5°3 11,374 | 14°4 
40. Limehouse........... ene ; 251,340 4°4 8,457 15°0 

41. St. George’s-in-the- = ‘ : 
BHT dt cite ee ica te 5° pe Hai2 
42. North-east Bethnal 9 : fe 
Bao ieee a eR } sy ee 33 alee 133 
43. Sate Bethnal Le 8 234,582 3° 10,103 re 
Ay Tox tone. osc ks 1s 462,501 vee, 10,461 15°9 
45. Hageerston  ............00 225,262 3°9 7,793 13% 
46. Woolwich. ...........000000- 106,477 527,780| 4°9 16,253 15°2 
AG Greenwich; Pisces ceases: 484,798 iy 13,488 15°9 
AS Doptford hw. eae 107,273 531,267| 4°9 17,050 | 159 
49. Rotherhithe ................ 745329 569,009 7°6 11,724 15°8 
50. Bermondsey ..........0000 84,452 372,023 4°4 12,800 eae | 
' 51. West Southwark ........ 64,447 550,266 | 8-5 10,836 | 16°8 
52. North Camberwell .... 94,039 340,193 3°6 14,151 15°O 
Pe me CORDA" .3sc.cectecbactente a 8 oe2ag 391,367] 44 14,048 | 15°9 
54. West Newington ....... £9,035 290,443} — 4°9 9,608 16°2 
POET W ALWOTEN -.......ccesesev0tes- 61,904 205,288 ges 8,638 13°9 
56. North Lambeth ........ , 62,937 390,700 6°2 9,078 14°4 
57. Kennington ........:...0+ 97,709 364,570 | 4°7 11,412 P4e7 
58. Battersea ...........:.00000 105,523 457,390} 473 15,785 | 14°9 
fear 2,330,497 | 10,366,333| 445 |338,970| 445 
Total, without City ....| 4,401,935 | 31,601,042 7°18 $683,434 E555 
Grand total .*...,.... 4,433,018 136,082,902} 814 4712,907 | 16:0 











TaBLE B.—ZLvzercise of Franchise. 











General Elections. County Council Elections. 
Percentage of Percentage of Percentage Variation 
Division. Electorate Votinginf’ Electorate Voting in in 1898 from 1895 in 








Total Electors 
Klectorate.| Voting. 


1892. | 1895. ] 1895. 1898, 


—. | — 


A. COMMERCIAL, 



































PHS tacts eee: S577 eee 32°3 32% eG |. a2°s 
Derm bPalitinn cee eter he ig 37°7 40°5 +07 | + 82 
Sug Lolborit \. tlw. .c. 60°6 38°9 33°6 — 05 | — 14'0 
4. East Finsbury....... 73°6 70°7 532 56°8 + O09 | +.7°32 

Total Asani see aa 37°3 36°9 + 09 | + o2 
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General Elections. | County Council Elections. 
Percentage of — | Percentage of Percentage Variation 
Division. Electorate Voting in} Electorate Voting in | in 1898 from 1895 in 
| 
1892, | 1895. 1895.°| 1898. il necernte,| vorne” 
B. RESIDENTIAL. 
5. 8t.  George’s||- x ae: - 
Hanover Square { im dean ack AAR Eco Be 
6. Westminster ....... 68°5 42°6 37°75 ll.— O8 | — 12-2 
7. East Marylebone...| 71°6 47°8 456 || — 26 | — 70 
8. West 66:9 49°8 49-4 SB. oat 
9. South Paddington * 412 PS WO ohisee Th 77 
ite hy Stage Kensington * 39°0 $474. Wits Oe eae 
11 tCielsea ere ec ten ns 748 511 si 3 — 24 1o-#t 93 
12. West St. Pancras..| 76°4 56:1 61°6 + 13'S vaio he 
13. Hampstead ............ 735 39°1 42°0 || + 46 | + 12°5 
14, Lewisham. ..........- 69°3 43°2 HOA PID eee 
15. Dulwichand Penge| 73°2 45°9 4538 H + BS | + 633 
16. iINorwoout..k.. ds. TDG 561 Bice ono ee nl 
17-2 8Bisxtoue tek... 742 51°6 489 || + 48 | — 474 
18.1 Claphaniis, 0.00525..«. 799 554 568 +13°3 ey on 
19. Wandsworth ....... 64:3 51°9 498 |} 41211] +> 9°6 
EV OUSAREY BPs. tesines fh 648°3 47°9 + 61 +r 
C. CoMPOSITE. : 
90. cFalhanicrese..ik. eh te 52°8 44 || +218 | + 254 
21. Hammersmith....... 70°2 476 F280 Se keene 
22. North Hackney ....| 80°3 54°2 £4°9 1 OS do at 2 
23. South St. Pancras...| 73°7 59°8 29°T «lt + 1394 IP 20-6 
24, East - apd 58'8 65°9. Hl 2. GB). 106 
25 in ay BLU EONS Baie 740 54:0 50°8 | hae Ss a Os 
26. North Paddington | 7671 48°8 484 | +183 | + 19771 
27.  ,, Kensington| 75°3 | 45°6 Gsige te Athol a) 3°8 
Total: Oanukoe pea Ki-g 4 S112} 4 on 
D. InpusTRIAL. | | 
28. Central Finsbury...| 71:1 57:0 51°4 +) 8) ay 
29. South Hackney ...| 70°0 51°6 49°9 || + 4:8..|5 +. 24 
30. Central Hackney....| 74°5 56°7 64°5 || + &8 | + 20% 
31. North St. Pancras} 77°5 Die 62:4: <A OG Ba epee 
32. West Islington ...| 72°2 45°6 49°9 + 48 | 4 14°7 
33. North “3 a her igh § 60°8 55°8 ray b Gee te Bp 
34. South 4 so (Od 45°2 ent atk je We Rea PT 
35. Whitechapel ......... 71:0 49°9. 53°6 aaa 2 ea Nae ey 
36. Mile End.....3«........, 72:0 555 56°6 he feb ee ee 
BL UO DN, ieeechosemases 740 58:1 Cy Say | ee ee’ ten es Se a 
38. Bow and Bromley | 72°2 52°7 47°9 4-5 BiG 2-0 
BOG Op AE taesgy sens firga 559 Se wig: es 3 
40, Limehouse ............ 74-0 55:9 58°7 +111 | + 16-7 
41. St. George’s-in- ; 
the- East coe \ 50 707 718 ‘pas 26 | + 41 
42. N.E. Bethnal | 
Green vccceeee. tI 71:9 38:9 Sout | iw ah ad 
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ae Percentage of ‘Percentage of Percentage Variation 
Division, Klectorate Votingin | Electorate Voting in in 1898 from 1895 in 
2 Total Electors 
1892. 1895. 1898. Klectorate.}| Voting. 
D. InDUSTRIAL—~ | 
Contd. : 
43. S.W. Bethnal = , | 
68: . . . | ’ 
RARCCE Ede aeaceshions : noth ane 5 ake owe 
BAP TORGOR ieescnes vod oseie, 69°1 39°1 46°2, — 23 |.+ 15% 
45. Haggerston ............ 65°5 43°6 43°9 bd tel cath mine 
46. Woolwich _ ............ 81°7 56°4 65°6 + 77 | + 25°1 
47. Greenwich ............ 78°7 62°0 62°8 + 89 |. + 10°2 
48. Deptford ................ 76°7 52°0 512 LOVE hee Perk 
49. Rotherhithe........... 701 53°0 54°5 + 1:3 | 4 aE 
50. Bermondsey............ aod 45°3 469 + 88 | +1279 
51. West Southwark....| 68°2 53°3 45°4 + 18 | — 13:3 
52. North Camberwell | 69°5 42°6 43°8 + 45 > + 74 
63. Peckham 4.....4..4.:. 70:0 48°0 48°4 + 36 + 4°5 
54. West Newington....| 75'8 511 50°! +64 + 4 
55. Walworth .......00. 69°6 472 45°7 + 46 4+ 14 
56. North Lambeth ...| 68°0 4Ae'7 42°1 + 52- — O9 
57. Kennington............ 761 50'8 Ree + 59 | + I0°9 
58. Battersea ................ 183°2 57°2 68°7 + 67 | + 27°9 
otek s...3 ue a. 51:2 53°4 + 55 | + 10°2 
Total, without City 50°0 50°8 SB ee i ee 
Grand total 70°0 49°1 50°! +607) +.9%5 
Taste C.— Distribution by Party. 
1895, 1898. 
Votes Recorded | ena Votes Recorded Representa- 
Division, ; tion. ; tion. 
é Mode- | Progres-, Mode-| Progres- Mode- /Progres-| Mode-} Progres- 
Total. rate. | sive. | rate. | sive, Bg rate, | sive. | rate. | sive. 
a aLy?. uk eae en 31,523 3,950| 7,573] 4 sl 28,047 | 23,238] 4,809] 4 = 
BAB SUTATIC coun catlers tas on bres 7,821 5,422 2,099 2 —_ 8,387* 5,040 8,020 2 — 
MP ILOLUOIN. aca dosraecadcsencosn 9,869 6,517 8,352 2 —_ 7,453 6,128 1,325 2 Pcs 
4 ast Finsbury .......,.... 6,403 2,811} 3,592) — 2 6,881 2,729 | 4,152) — 2 
iyi ts ON ae eee 55,616 | 38,600} 16,916{ 8 2 50,768 | 37,135 | 13,306] 8 2 
Bee muorerL) - Tge7s | (6e60h Leet aeke 8,299 | 6,229| 2,070 2] — 
6. Westminster... 5,625 4,974) 1,25Lb° 2 _ 5,191 4,402 789| 3 _ 
7. East Marylebone ......... 7,198 4,278 2,920 2 — 7,206 4,271 2,935 2 = 
Cay Tt sd be Teuers tons 9,648 4,908 | 4,740) 2 — 9,970 5,927| 4,013] 2 — 
9. South Paddington......... 4,352 3,859 493 2 — 5,570 4,330 1,234 2 — 
Pine.) Kensingtots.o< 7,642 6,227} 1,415 2 _— 7,421 6,134 1,287 2 —_ 
LS ee ei ee 13,348* | 6,779| 6,351| 1 1 14,707 6,988 | 7,719} — 2 





* The votes recorded for other than Party candidates are included in the total. 
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1895. 1898. 
Representa- . : Representa- 
Divi Votes Recorded. se oa Votes Recorded. ti 
‘ Mode- | Progres-| Mode-| Progres- : Mode- |Progres-| Mode-| Progres- 

Total. rate. sive, | rate. | sive. Total. rate, sive. | rate. | sive. 

12. West St. Pancras ......... 7,48 4 2,471 4013 (= 2 8,659 4,019} 4,640) — 2 
RS. Hampstead c3 neces 6,168" | 4,721) 1,447 1 2 ~ 8,372 4,621} 38,751} 2 oS 
1A: Gewisham 32. cco nseteete te 13,156 7,622 5,534 2 — 14,144 8,086 6,058 2 _ 
Ro Dulwich wees tee se 11,768 6,867| 4,901| 2 — 12,279 7,371} 4,908] 2 = 
LON OLWOOU eect meas caeresncc- 11,921 6,476 5,445 2 —_ 12,292 6,727] 5,565 2 — 
LU SSBLIXLOW Pivdatenascenmesnwewice 10,645 6,224 | 4,421 2 —_ 10,469 5,807} 4,662 2 — 
PR. Claphanis, ssssre sence decadence 14,962 8,363 6,599 2 17,313 9,542| 75,771 2 — 
19, Wandsworth .............-. 14,920 19,430 4,490 2 a 20,408 11,871 8,537 2 — 
WotalsBieterecesccleawne 146,164 90,659 | 55,287) 27 3 162,300 96,331 | 65,969 | 26 4 

PU et ul harm sassy ceyecaceeoasete 13,494 6,526 6,968 | — Q 16,992 8,901 8,091 2 — 
21; Hammersmith ............ 12,115 6,785 5,330 2 _ 14,650 8,289; 6,361 2 _— 
22. North Hacknev............ 11,968 6,093 5 875 2 — 12,909* 5,781 5,349 I L 
23. South St. Pancras......... 6,782 3,325 3,457 I 1 4,360* 1,830{ 2,036 I 1 
24, Hast Se Amis odeann 8,041* | - 3,729] 4,229 I 1 8,966 3,273 5.6934 a= 2 
Doser, Slo tone renee 10,712 5,058} 5,654) — 2 10,533 4,801 5.132) == 2 
26. North Paddington......... 6,797 3,709 3,088 2 — 7,888 4,230 8,658 2 = 
Dia) es MN eNSIn Sboniwasncste 8,788* 4,730 3,861 Ce on 9,086 4,612 44.74. 2 <= 
WotaliC me A iessey. cee 78,647 39,955 | 38,462] 10 6 85,384 41,717 | 41,894] 10 6 

28. Central Finsbury ......... 8,849 4,361 4,488 | — H 2 9,314* 4,678 4,254 2 ae 
29, South Hackney ............ 11,788* | 5,093} 6,556| — 2 11,819* | 4,936} 6,534) — 2 
SO Central’ 3.5) tarred. §,115 4,193] 4,922| — Q 10,947 4,660.1) 6.9871) — 2 
ol. North St. Paneras......... 5, 166* 1,807 1,788 I J 8,263* 3,608 4,446 | — 2 
32. West Islington ............ 7,661* | 2,903] 4,498] — Q 7,609 2,793| 4,817} — 2 
So; Notth a, sableescntee 12,208 5,931| 69771 — Q 12,434 5,681). 6,753 00 2 
Ba. South lei cost cee 4,770* 886} 3,534) — 2 6,092 1,842 | 4,549) — a 
35. Whitechapel. .............6. 6,100* 2,499| 2,901 I 1 5,007 1,9221\| 9,685.1 — 2 
BO. Mile Ens. cetewateeese 5,972 3,180} 2,792 2 — 6,407 3,024| 38,380) — 2 
37, Stepney Soe a4 6,590 3,163| 3,497) — 2 6,992 3,182] 3,810) — 2 
38. Bow and Bromley......... 10,684 4,859 5,825} — 2 10,204 4,104 G1 00; 2 
ROP Oplarays a-cspancsstecccanas: 8,323 2,427| 5,896) — uae 8,527 1,585 6,942} — 2 
AO. LaAmehouse creccuea seco: 6,778 3,201 3,493 | — y He fPMi 3,279 4,478 | — a 
41. St. George’s-in-the-Kast 5,228 2,788{ 2.4401 2 — 5,427 2,459{ 2,968) — 2 
42. North-east Bethnal ae tS x 8.59 5313; — 9 
Green Sins } 5,789 2,109 | 8,630) — e, 1528 32410 Ue . 
ant een Ee eet bk Al Rete 
AA PELOXUON West uainncceces aoeetes 6,431 2,355 4,076) — 2 7,448 B.1I2 4,336 |° — 2g 
45, Hargérston W.75..ton en 5,513 2,232} 3,281; — P} 5,828 1,701 4,127) — 2 
AD. gNVOOLWICH mee eeeeee aemeeea 11,817 8,647 3,170 2 — 18,195 9,704 8,401 2 _ 
A TEC NWICH Cee steeeeen teen 13,011* 6,506 6,114 2 _ 14,226* 6,384 7,147) — 2 
48." Deptford .tcccisastscdetsoss- 13,128* | 5,185] 6,688} 1 1 15,316* |, 6,084] 8,999] —.| 2 
AQ -PRotheriithe ..e.cecsa ees 9,825 5,tof| 4,721 2 -— 10,199 A,77t |) 5,428}. — 2 
oO. Bermondsey wrt ea. 8,812 3,350| 5,462) — 2 9,841 4,021 5,820) — 2 
51. West Southwark ......... 8,655 3,844| 4,811) — 2 7,547 2,904] 5,153) — 2 
52. North Camberwell ...... 7,933 1,804 6,129} — 9 10,402 3,607 6,795} — a 
BS. WICK BAM. jves cascat vee denies 11,014 4,864 | 6,150} — y 11,338* 5,020| 6,050) — a 
54. West Newington ......... 7,902 3,035} 4,867| — Q 8,182* 2,751] 5,237| — 2 
Hom Walworth wvietiered esse 6,879 2,804] 4,075) — 2 6,929 2,591} 4,388}; — 2 
56. North Lambeth ............ 6,190 2,548) 3,642) — 2 5,730 2,324] 3,406) — 2 
67" Kennington Wicrcrs.- ches 9,352 4,598| 4,754. I 1 10,898* 4,997] 5,883} — 2 
HO. Battersea “ieatendsaesee boas 13,901 5,866| 8,085} — 2 17,798 4,385} 10,410) — 2 
Lobald) Graiesancsets: 260,567 | 113,889 | 141,280] 14 48 291,975 | t19,973 | 169,726 4 58 

Total without City ...| 509,477* | 239,283 | 243,872] 55 | 59 562,380* | 271,718 | 285,686] 44 70 
Grand total ern. sens 549,994* | 283,203 | 251,945] 59 59 590,427* | 294,956 | 290,895 | 48 70 








* The votes recorded for other than Party candidates are included in the total. 
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TABLE D—Proportional Statement of Voting. 





Variation per Cent. in 1898 from 1895. 


Division. 





Electors 
Voting.* 
A. CoMMERCIAL. 

Ve CU ote sccn. sastapaaterees Rea 
ee Si ere ocop hoes cksse. + 8'2 
ee LORD ONT Sido sseneccasves —140 
4, Hast Finsbury ....... gy ah 
Totaly As 22s. + 0'2 





B. RESIDENTIAL. 








5. St: eons by 58 
Hanover Square 
6. Westminster ........ —122 
7. East Marylebone...) — 7°0 
8. West 4 «| + 44 
9. South Paddington | + 14°7 
10. ,, Kensington | — 8&7 
DP RCBISEA. Avccscetsnevets + 9°3 
12. West St. Pancras....| + 16°1 
18. Hampstead. ............ +12°5 
14. Lewisham ............ + 81 
DDG) WECIE | cde oa2-n2--0s.4 + 53 
PGR OFWOOU a. .c02-;.----.-. + 274 
ri ard Stes 723i Wane: wee — 44 
g Fo O10.) 6) 0 1 epee + 16°0 
19. Wandsworth ......... + 7°6 
Wotal By yc... + 5°! 
C. CoMPOSsITE. 
DO Wulhae let. sl cats: qi28-4 
21. Hammersmith........ +20°1 
22. North Hackney ....| +11°2 
23. South St. Pancras | — 296 
24. East 3 + 10°6 
20 .4n;;8 <lslington:......: — O85 
26. North Paddington | +17°1 


21s 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 





»  Kensington| + 3°8 





Totes. OPeesn.: + 9°5 
D. INDUSTRIAL. 
Central Finsbury...| — 57 
South Hackney ....| + 174 
Central __,, ae 20d 


North St. Pancras | + 15°8 
West Islington .,..| +14°7 























Percentage Majorities. 




















Votes Recorded. 1895. 1898. 

Total. Moderate. Shake ee aa eure eae 
—470\|— 30 |— 865°] 316°2| .... | 483°2 : 
seen te Oe ee 2B PT 26°C aces 66°8 Jat 
— 244|— 60 |—.60°44] 9474] .... 136275 ie 
+ 74|)/-—- 29 |+ 156 ath 2a mee 521 
— S7\i— 40 |— 273 | 128°8 179°1 
4-13°2 [+5 2°9 1+ 63°S* [.378°2 200°9 

— 77 }+ 6 |— 36°99 249°6 457°9 

+ O1L1j|-— O7 \+ O8 46°5 455 

+ 33 |+ 207 |- 14:7 35 46°6 

+ 279 |4+ 12°3 |+150°3¢ | 68274 PEL4 

— 29°|\— 175 |— 249 | 263°0 376°6 eee 
+101 j+ 3:1 | + 21°5 627 bets es 10°4: 
+ 15°7 |+ 15°7 {+ 156 ee LS Ge one 15°4 
+ 30°7 |— 27 |4+159°2¢ | 2262]... 23"2 ave 
+ T5}+ Gr |+ 4 39°9 33°4 

+ 43 [+ -773 |+ O1 40°! SOLE 

+ ST ee FS 22 18°9 20°8 

— F6!— 67 |+ -5'4 40°7 24°5 

+ 15°7 }+ 14t1 [+ 17°7 26° 22°79 

+ 386°7 }+ 13°38 {+ 9O-1e | 132°3 39°0 

+ 110° Le 62 f- 18:3 63°9 46°0 

+ 25°9 |}+ 364 $+ 161 6°7 | I0'o 

+ 20°99 |+ 221 |+ 193 py ie a 3073 

+ 78°}-— S747 |-— &9 EA a eee 81 ex 
— 385°7°\— 449% |}— 47°44 : 39 Aa 11°2 
+ 11°5¢}— 72°2 |+ 346 13°4 He 73°9 
— 16|;- SO |+ 14 high: i Ae: 19°4 
+ 160 }+ 14°0 | +184 20% ‘ 15°6 oa 
+ 40°}- 24 |+ 158 22°56 ark ware 
+ 86}+ 44 |+ 76 3°9 Ura amt 
+ 521+ 772 |—- 2 2°9 RL gee Saree 
+ O9|— 37 |— O88 28°7 32°3 
+ 201 |+ 111 |+ 27°7 17°3 349 
+ 59°9°}+ 99°6° | +148 6° 133 23°2 
— O6|— 39 |+ T1 548 72°5 
+ 18|-— 42 |+ 75 5'8 18°8 


North Ni Neh e270 





* Reproduced from Table B for comparison. 
¢ Triangular contest in 1895 or 1898. 
4 One seat uncontested in 1898. 


VOL) LAI. . PART If, 


b Two seats uncontested in 1898, 


€ One seat uncontested in 1895. 


2P 
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TasLe D Contd:—Proportional Statement of Voling. 
ea PR a GE I RE EE ST I EL 
Variation per Cent. in 1898 from 1895. Percentage Majorities. 
SA Votes Recorded. 1895. 1898. 
Division, 
Electors = 
Voting | ,, . Pro- Mode- | Pro- | Mode- | Pro- 
ape | eee ae eats aie a Hea. 
D. InpustriaL— r 
Contd. 
34. South Islington...) +32°9 | + 27°7°| + 7419+ 28°7 wwe {2983 |. 194'8 
35. Whitechapel ........ be — 179°, — 47°79 \+ 67-4 13°5 ; 178°7 
36... Mile, Eind....csssonseee.s + 88] + 73\)— 48 |+ 21:0 13°8 : 11'6 
S7. Stepney na, weiseea + 75] + GLi+ O6 /4+ 1L1 ar 8°3 19:7 
38. Bow and Bromley |— 40] — 45 |— 755 |+ 47 ates 19°8 48°6 
30 Poplar ves tase — 34) + 24!— 346%) 4+ 177 =| L42°9 337°9 
40. Limehouse ............ +169 | + 144%; +. 2:4 [+ 28:2 Fe FE 36°5 
4, BE ewe sim eg | 4 88 le are te 216 | 1g 21:0 
a ai Hetnae! +473 | + 48:0 |+ s2'2 [+ 45°5 ae 73°0 65'5 
MOOI fe lscevgien: 
18, 8.W. Bothnall| 5576 | +378 |+ 58:8 |+ 259] ... |101°6 59'8 
44) Tote. toes +15°4 | +158 |+ 32°91 |+) 63 ae 73:1, 39°3 
45. Hagerston ou... + 56) + BT | 23:7 14 25°7 Wee £70 4 Maca lA25 
AG. Woolwich | iaccocclot 25:1 ice Sa hte 13i2 [4 1GS'08 4 172091 A. 16°5 Read 
47, Greenwich ........... +1072 | + 98°|/— 6S |+ 169 cg st ene ee oie 119 
48. Deptford ............... + 91 | + 16°6¢)+ 17°3 |+ 845 ae 29°0 479 
49. Rotherhithe _........ +41 /+ 38 \|— G65 {+ 149 Sy ee 13:7 
50. Bermondsey ......... +12°7 | +116 |4+ 20'0 |+ 65 63:0 447 
51. West Southwark....| —73°3 | — 728 |— 877 \+ 71 25°71 : 115°2 
52. North Camberwell | + 7°4 | + 81:1 | +100°0° |+ 10°8 239°7 88'3 
a Wine ed Tesla a av tate acetone ee AB Nettie ehh nei Bie, a cenatnhich) 26°4: 20°5 
54, West Newington...) + 441 | + 385 j|— 93 |+ 76 60°3 90°3 
55. Walworth bens. + 14] + OF |\— 76 1+ 64 45°3 67°4 
56. North Lambeth ....| - 09] -—- 74\/- 8&7 |— 64 42°9 46°5 
57. Kennington............. +10°9} +104 /+ 86 {+ 1271 374 6-7 
08. Battersea .... sh... +297°9 | + 28°0 |+ 25°9 1+ 29°95 36°9 40°9 
Total D> :,28.a:.4 +102 | +120 /+ 51 |+ 201 24°0 41:7 
Total, without City...) + 81} +103 /+ 48 |+ 17°4 6°5 51 
Grand total © ............ + 979 | + OL it air i+ 152 12°4 Bs 
* Reproduced from Table B for comparison. > Two seats uncontested in 1898. 


¢ Triangular contest in 1895 or 1898. 
4 One seat uncontested in 1898. € One seat uncontested in 1895. 
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TabLe E.—Distribution of Party Votes. 





Percentage of Votes obtained by the First Candidate 
on the Total for each Party. 






































Division.* 1895. 1898. 
Moderate. | Progressive. | Moderate. | Progressive. 

A. COMMERCIAL. | 
ree corer nati oss cnib os esenesiinns — | — — —- 
elag «217 deaane ae RG ae hei Siy ak snsicwceiaips 50°2 50°”7 53°5 Pasa 
TUONO GI, otras ccs senpart ih eyetasens souss oo 50°05 50°2 50°8 — 
MLABG, TF INGOUTY. steovesssnc.eevesesvnceper: 50°05 50°2 50°9 50°9 

B. REstpENTIAL. 
St. George’s Hanover Square...., 50°38 — 50°4 B0'L 
AVY CBEMUINS EEN. co akectuis. ieiecsonnsonvectes 50°8 — 50°2 oo 
Hast Maryledone........scccssencee 50°4: ae! 51:0 51°6 
West bn Ae Absa § je ds. 50°3 50°4 51:2 50°! 
South, Paddington) ..2..0.....2.4. 50°8 — 50°5 50°6 
South Kensington... 50°3 61°6 50°L 50°3 
Che linea cic cacdact arene oweas ee Saosin: 50°7 2°8 52°5 Peis 
West. S6. Pancrag. snc. scerccronece 50°2 50°3 50°1 51°8 
Hampstead) |. ese nace 51°6 — 50°7 5O'L 
PJ WAG TAID. 31.03) .ccizadetgaccattencczanpelsans 50°1 50°7 50°2 50°r 
MAR MPLOIE Ac, Sccon anton vat tertecmiented 50°1 5O°2 50°71 cot 
IV OTIVOOU fo isness sess ee. seyak aoe 5071 50°5 50°1 50°0 
MRE ROLL ace coy ssisassyen<praceeaceer eee 50°6 §0°3 50°7 5O'L 
MBO BW eet aacetsicsa ees cies eS 50°71 50°1 50°1 50°5 
WV BEE WOLED «pics ccc) ssinieneovecnen bags 50°6 — 53°7 53°56 

C. Composite. 

PIE eer is cs stace: scndepsoopcetvscnuln 50°1 50°3 50°4 50°! 
EL ATIMORIAGE ou. v20c..0.neessdeoseonnes: 50°5 50°3 50°2 Bore 
POPU OTT Fsc.Sesssnesanenerseete 51°4 50°! 60°6 §2°0 
South St. Pancras .............000. 52°6 £E3 _ — 
East 3s aa aes ya ( 54°0 SPS. 5 i ee 
Mies ASIN PUON nies tvateae- <2. do ssesey. 50°2 BOSH; O19 52°6 
North Paddington ..............00. 50°4 cae 50°6 50°3 
North Kensington occ. 50°4 510 502 50°6 

D. INDUSTRIAL. 
Central Finsbury......:......0i.s00. 50°98 {| 50°! Sie. Pee ears 
South Hackney + 2 .ckc.. ce eseseccece: 52°4 50°5 50°3 51°4 
OT ETA Gi aN alas Soin odes divons. 51:3 50°2 50°8 503 
North St. Pancras ...... et oe ~— — 55'4 52°5 
W 68h Lat ton... scscsccesecects: 51:0 50°8 BZ nt. BOY 
North +R RE pee 50°4 50°2 50 7 San 
South 3. - ye pee eee Spann — 53°8 — Rs"2 
Whitechapel «...cicsccsisssesssvescceeet 55:0 52°9 a 52°0 
i USN ne ee ane Sana eee rer 50°8 504 50°7 50°6 
SLODTIOY ote ype fier. specu atannalbes 50°4 514 51:7 ean? 
Bow and Bromley ....... wu... 50°6 5O'r 51°4 50°5 
E-OPlaw 2. W oats i gator ates —— 51°7 — 52°3 
Dimehoute 22 Oh oes, ue 53°0 5c°8 52°6 5271 
St. George’s-in-the-East ........ 52°1 51°6 5O'1 50°8 


* For the sake of uniformity, the two-member constituencies only have 
been included. 
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TaBLeE E Contd.—Distribution of Party Votes. 





Percentage of Votes obtained by the First Candidate 
on the Total for each Party. 












































Division.* 1895. 1898. 
Moderate. Progressive. | Moderate. | Progressive. 

_-—__—. ae Eee een! 
North-east Bethnal Green........ 50°2 50°1 50°1 514 
South-west fog ne 8 LD | 504 50°2 50°4 iar 
STOS COM eee cr iigenee sone Sat OO 50.2 50°3 502 
SLAC O Or SUON Lees ctee caresssoc otis ceersee 50°6 51°3 50°6 5O'1 
BWV OCH ICID. Ni ras.eczesesoserazasipapeseetaar 52°8 — 52°4 51°9 
RSP COU WAG. Be cnaiecs-tstarteuatcesaaeeret 50°1 512 50°0 54°5 
BOL) OPULOLG |. .toaccaratg sencdscnncetemscess duet 514 54°0 52°8 501 
PROCHETHIEING 2oesicrcoasssee-cteverdavesace 51°5 512 50°8 ro tae 
BS OTINONGEOY:.cacssopcgngrtessnteaeton aise 50°2 50's 50°4 bil 
West Southwark ...........scsceser 51°6 50°6 50°1 50°0 
North Camberwell .................0- — 50°05 50°8 AG 
Peck Ai 20 oer an, ceicwateiehotaey 50°3 5O'z 53°06 52°9 
West Newington............ Ea tate ne 50°0 5O0°1 50°2 50°3 
Wralavorthis Li intsttccontsosetarmanaenecs 50°3 50°! 50°1 5O'L 
North Gam beth fi 2.-cc-ca eerste Oe 50°! 53°8 54°2 
CAND GtOU watioc poi tccdes tc 50°8 5O'L 50°5 501 
Battersea .......... igh Bie RRS REE toh, 50°2 50°9 50°3 BOT 
Total contested ........... 50°8 A1°2 51°3 Ci. 











* For the sake of uniformity, the two-member constituencies only have 
been included. . 





III.-—Increased Mortality from Cancer. 


Tue Lancet publishes a summary of the researches of Mr. W. 
Roger Williams, F.R.C.8S., on this very important subject. In 
publishing his figures Mr. Williams remarks that year after year 
the Registrar-General’s reports keep on repeating that the cancer 
death-rate is the “ highest on record,” and this has been going on 
continually for more than half a century. Yet, so far as can be 
seen, no effect has been produced on the great mass of professional 
and lay opinion by these constantly reiterated warnings. We 
often hear of efforts being made to stay the progress of diseases 
like typhoid fever, small-pox, and tuberculosis—all of which are, 
and for many years have been, steadily declining; so that in the 
future we need only improve a little on what we have done in 
the past to ensure their eventual extinction. But with regard to 
cancer the case is very different, for the conditions of life are such, 
that if no effort is made to check the progress of this disease it 
will ere long be as lethal as all the above-mentioned maladies 
combined. That this is no imaginative statement the subjoined 
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table shows. Yet there can be no hesitation in declaring the 
belief that there need be no more difficulty in mitigating the 
prevalence of cancer—and perhaps even in eventually extin- 
guisbing the disease alftogether—than there is in the case of the 
maladies mentioned above. The tendency to cancer may be 
increased by unsuitable modes of living, and vice versdéd. We must 
therefore seek out those conditions which favour its development ; 
and by avoiding them we shall be able to effect our object. It is 
only by progress along such lines that the cure of cancer is ever 
likely to be effected. 

In this connection such influences as are comprised under the 
terms alimentation and domestication seem to be of paramount 
importance. Probably no single factor is more potent in deter- 
mining the outbreak of cancer in the predisposed than high 
feeding. There can be no doubt that the greed for food mani- 
fested by modern communities is altogether out of proportion 
to their present requirements. Many indications point to the 
gluttonous consumption of meat which is such a characteristic 
feature of the age as likely to be especially harmful in this respect. 
Statistics show that the consumption of meat has for many years 
been increasing by leaps and bounds, till it has now reached the 
amazing total of 131. lb. per head per year, which is more than 
double what it was half a century ago, when the conditions of 
life were more compatible with high feeding. When excessive 
quantities of such highly stimulating forms of nutriment are 
ingested by persons whose cellular metabolism is defective, it 
seems probable that there may thus be excited in those parts of 
the body where vital processes are still active, such excessive and 
disorderly cellular proliferation as may eveutuate in cancer. No 
doubt other factors co-operate, and among these might be especially 
named deficient exercise, and probably, also, deficiency also in 
fresh vegetable food. 

In 1840 cancer caused 2,786 deaths, the proportion being 1 in 
5,646 of the total population and 1 in 129 of the total mortality, or 
177 per million living. In 1896 the deaths due to it numbered 
23,521, or I in 1,306 of the total population and 1 in 22 of the 
total mortality, or 764 per million living. Thus the propor- 
tionate mortality from cancer now is four and a half times greater 
than it was half a century ago. In this respect its position is 
unique, for no other disease can show anything lke such an 
immense increase. 

Mr. Williams has compiled the table on the following page. 

Mere increase of population will not account for this con- 
tinuously progressive augmentation of the cancer death-rate, as is 
evident from the fact that its rate of increase has proportionally 
been much in excess of this, and there is far too much uniformity 
in the variations of the increments of increase in the long succession 
of years to warrant its being ascribed to improved diagnosis or 
other casual error. Moreover, the increase has not been confined 
to one or a few parts of the body, but it has involved them all— 
on the whole without any considerable disturbance of the normal 
proportionate localisation ratios. 
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TABLE 1.—Showing the prevalence of Cancer and its Increase in England 
and Wales since 1840. 





















































Bere . Cancer Proportion | Proportion 

Year. Cost RdeaieDeindee eee Veni Hf a5 
Population. Deaths. raat viaa Population. | Total Deaths. 
1840...) 15,730,813 359,687 2,786 177 1 to 5,646 | 1to129 
°50. ..| 17,773,324 | 368,995 | 4,966 279 I. tjp. 53057 Gel kicse oa ee 
°85....| 18,829,000 426,646 6,016 319 T gy Rit Ort cera ner ee 
°60....!. 19,902,713 422,721 6,827 343 ae Ach ct ace Rete! 293 
SGoc.24 Mar TAs st sa 490,909 7, O%2 372 £3 2167 BLES 62 
170..2| 22,501,316 | .°615,3829 9,530 424, 1c ea eornce lie See 
1D kt 24 (04653 98 546,453 | 11,336 A471 Logi ty E21 oJ s 5 oo48 
*B0:...1 26,714,288 528,624 | 13,210 502 ty ttgoa hotke .A 
81...) 25,974,439 491,937 13,542 520 L gs AQ ES cleat Wt chs OAD 
S200" 2'6 54 13,863 516,654, 14,057 532 £5), ts 7G 1 aero 
°88....| 26,770, %44 522,997 14,614 546 SEAR Wy cot ee Ml St A 1) 
°84....1 27,132,449 530,828 | 16,192 559 TL) OTe OMINEL SIS 
°85....1 275499,041 522,750 | 15,560 566 Ts) 17693 Lebo oe 
*86....| 27,870,586 537,276 16,243 583 Lops nhs RBS tccysl abe 
"S74 2Os2A 7,15 ¥ 530,758 L7L1 606 Eg; MRORO. bad. oar ae 
°88....) 28,628,804 510,971 17,506 610 hee Tg Oe ated See aha 
°89....], 29,015,613 518,353 | 18,654 643 I Aa CA Soi! EN RE Seo? 
790....| 28,762,287 562,248 | 19,433 676 Le} Dasma ees 
tO] e326, 081,047 587,925 | 20,117 692 Ty; °1 44 LE ee 
°92.....| 29,405,054 559,684 ; 203353 690 Lins pk oA SILA seen, 
793....:1 29,931,100 569,958 | 21,135 714 Bhi ee hop i eae eV A 
°94....1 30,060,763 498,827 | 21,422 713 iia Gy Toes Retest G2} 
’95....] 30,383,047 568,997 | 22,945 755 elias ee 5 27 ee. eR ae 
ADs 930, 7195365 526,722 | 23,521 764 1ih;, A Bobo wae 














The attempt to explain the increasing cancer mortality as due 
to the average age of the population having advanced, and the 
consequent liability of greater numbers to cancer will not bear 
critical examination, for the saving of life in modern times has 
been mainly confined to early years. The death-rates of males 
over 35 years and of females over 45 years have either remained 
stationary or increased, while the number of those who attain old 
age has decreased. This heavy mortality at post-meridian ages is 
no doubt largely due to the survival in augmented numbers of 
weakly lives artificially prolonged by improved conditions of 
existence, but not more than a small fraction of the increased 
cancer mortality can be thus accounted for. Besides, it is a 
mistake to assume that increased cancer mortality is a necessary 
corollary of the survival of augmented numbers to the cancer 
age; for instance, the average age of the population of Ireland is 
much higher than that of the population of either England or 
Scotland, owing to the large number of elderly people left behind 
after the younger ones have emigrated, yet the cancer mortality of 
Ireland is much less than that of either England or Scotland. In 
most civilised countries where statistical records have been kept 
similar increases, although less pronounced, have been observed. 

A remarkable fact about the increasing cancer mortality is that 
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it has affected males to a much greater extent than females. The 
following table illustrates this :— 


TABLE 2.-—Showing the relative Increase of Cancer among Males and 
Femates. 





Cancer Death-Rate. 


Period. cs PIT a aa ee oe ae, een aia aa Sex Ratio. 











Male. Female. 

1851-600). 195 434: I to 2°2 
Glee FO Peet ii Lite 244 523 2 a 
oy 8 EE 8 Pe aK » 622 Wig Shy 
> B1—90 axisconrtie. 430 739 Be cie 
PEO Moca cvceast 547 868 Titygn b 70 
Sah oid set Ret pene 618 901 ened 








Thus while the cancer mortality for males from 1851 to 1890 
has increased 167 per cent., the increase for females has been but 
gi per cent. Itseems probable that this undue incidence of the 
increasing cancer mortality in males may be ascribed to the fact 
that of late, as the result of urbanisation, the conditions of life for 
men have come to resemble more closely those for women than 
heretofore. ixcess of food, with want of proper exercise and 
changed surroundings, are, probably, its chief causative agents. 

Mr. Roger Williams might, with advantage to the public, 
carry his examination of the statistics somewhat further. For 
example, it might be valuable—since the increased mortality in 
the case of males is so marked—to examine the occupations of the 
victims, and to note the localities in which fatal cases are most 
prevalent. He might then be able to test the strength of his own 
theory as to the influence of urban life and of high living on the 
population. Possibly, too, he might asceriain from a consideration 
of the statistics relating to the northern Scotch counties, whether 
the belief that a preponderance of fish in the diet creates a tendency 
towards cancer is sound. The subject is certainly one which 
demands further attention. 

In connection with Mr. Williams’s researches, we may call 
attention to a remark of Dr. William Ogle in his letter prefixed to 
the supplement to the Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in England. Commenting 
on the fact that the proportional increase of deaths attributed to 
cancer had been much greater amongst males than females of 
recent years, he says, ‘were not the rise not merely apparent 
but real, being due to general physical deterioration of the people 
or other similar causes, there would seem no reason why the male 
sex should have suffered more than the female; whereas the 
difference is readily intelligible on the hypothesis that the rise has 
been ina great measure only apparent, and due to better diagnosis. 
For the cancerous affections of males are in a much larger propor- 
tion internal or inaccessible than are those of females, and conse- 
quently are more difficult of recognition, so that any improvement 
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in medical diagnosis would add more to the male than to the 
female reckoning.” 'This was written in 1885. Ten years later his 
successor wrote on the Faulty Certification of Causes of Death, 
and remarked that, ‘‘from the year 1887 to the end of the 
decennium inquiries were made as to 2,946 deaths which had been 
referred to as ‘tumour,’ without specification as to its nature; of 
these deaths 1,426 came eventually to be classed with cancer, 
92 with venereal disease, 36 with tuberculosis, 103 with uterine 
diseases, and 952 with other definite causes; whilst with respect to 
the 337 remaining deaths, the exact nature of the tumour was 
unknown.” ‘This last quoted extract seems to indicate in some 
degree the extent to which the reported causes of death have been 
misleading in quite recent periods, and to give some ground for 
the suggestion that in earlier years, when diagnosis was less 
understood and the value of accurate statement in these matters 
less appreciated, there may have been many deaths really due to 
cancer which have been set down to other causes. 


IV.—Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1898. 


Tue following preliminary statement of the extent of the 
various crops and the number of live stock in Great Britain for 
the current year has been issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
The tables are compiled from the returns collected on the 4th June, 


and comparisons with previous years are also included :— 











































































































Crops and Live Stock. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 

Acres. Acres. . Acres. Acres. 
W heats Set attcoc ta atewke tee 251024220 1,889,161 1,693,957 1,417,483 
Barlevs Mees gwens es ae eee 1,903,652 2,035,790 2,104,764 2,166,279 
Catshigetoec eee ree ee 2:91 7,770 3,036,056 3,095,488 3,296,063 
Potatode ieee eee ee 524,591 504,014 563,741 541,217 
Hay from clover & rotation grasses| 2,381,551 2,285,965 2,171,966 2,303,431 
se permanent pasture ........ 4,536,425 4,509,785 4,637,923 4,760,074. 
Tops 2 tect vasriensc ethan ee eae 49,735 50,863 54,217 58,940 

No. No. No. No. 

Cows and heifers in milk or in calf} 2,587,190 2,532,379 ZB AUTO 76 2,485,820 
Other cattle—2 years and above....| 1,381,595 1,323,230 1,365,057 1,431,525 
33 1 year and under 2 1,345,844 1,360,741 1,306,313 1,190,368 
2 Under 1 year..«......... 1,3075735 1,284,147 1,310,537 1,246,623 
TOTAL OF CATTLE ............ 6,622,364 6,500,497 6,493,582 6,354,336 
Ewes kept fog breeding _................ 10,137,932 10,006,697 9,925,587 9,663,129 
Other sheep—1 year and above ....| 6,203,858 6,219,001 6,427,982 6,334,386 
55 Under;1 year............ 10,401,404 10,114,742 | 10,351,760 9,794,680 
Vorat OF SHEEP .....)....:. 26,743,194 26,340,440 | 26,705,329 | 25,792,195 
Sows kept for breeding................00. 362,200 334,244 393,729 415,210 
Other pipe cgecatebean steen Gira et tots as 2,089,395 2,008,058 2,485,072 2,469,221 
“orkT OF Pigs ..c.cee 2.451,£95 2,342,302 | 2,878,801 | 2,884,431 











‘ 
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Comparisons with 1897 and 1896. 

































































1898 compared with 1897. 1898 compared with 1896. 
Crops and Live Stock, 
Inercase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease, 
Acres: | Per cnt.|| Acres. | Per cnt.) Acres. | Per ent.)) Acres. | Per cnt. 
IY Gat ceca oomenke artes 213,059 | 311°3 — -— {408,263 | 2471 — — 
barley.) sdegeloca tawccd: — —. || 182,138 | 65 — — |) 201,112"; 9°6 
ROL © ssid pase caeerpes wees — — |} 118,286 | 3°9 — th PRA kL 5g 
Potatoes wicca ae 19,677 | 3°79 ~— — -— —— 39,150 | 6°9 
Hay from clover ............ 95,586 |- 4°2 — — {209,585 | 9°6 — — 
es pasture ........ 26,640 06 — — — — | 101,498 Zz 
PLO PS eg ceres ct vote ssi nesprabtsee — — WaZe- to: 278 —— ae 4,482 | 8°3 
Number. | Per cnt.|| Number. | Per cnt.{ Number. | Percnt.|| Number, | Per cnt. 

NIST gtau ae lg ialede apeeiees 58,811 22 = — 75,515 350 — — 

Other cattle— 
ONG MOVE Pn: veccsesnz: 58,365 | 4°4 a —~ 16,538 | 1°2 — — 
Pandunder)24.,...2.4 — = 14,897 | 11 -| 89,581 | .3°0 — — 
g Bp a7 2) aon Eagle ter SR we 23,588 1°8 — — -~ —_ 2,802 | o'2 
Toran Cattte....| 121,867 | 1°9 — — {128,782 | .2°0 —~ — 
wes: sit tess: tee 131,235 | 1°3 - — 212,345 | 21 = - 
Other sheep,l andabove] — — 15,143 | o2 ae — || 224,124 | 3°5 
Ns under 1 ....| 286,662 | 2°8 — — 49,644 | o's — — 
ToTaL SHEEP ....|402,754 | 1°56 = — | 37,865 | o1 — — 
Sem Bae eRe Rit ete e cc suksnedes 27,956 84 —- — o— — || 31,529 8°o 
BET Or Pl canst snc ace)... 81,337 | 41 a -- — — | (895, 677 | 15°9 
TOPAL Pres .2:.:.. 109,293 | 4°7 — — oe — 4272 206 | 14°8 














V.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Statistics of Co-operative Societies in Various Countries. 330 pp., 
4to. 1os. London, 1898. 

The resolution of the International Co- -operative Congress held 
at Paris in 1896, in favour of collecting and publishing the 
statistics of co-operative societies in all countries, has led to the 
preparation of the volume now issued, as a first step towards that 
desirable end. It is to be hoped that what the generosity of 
Count Chambrun has enabled to be done will not remain as an 
isolated attempt in this direction. Considerable as are the lists 
of co-operative societies now published, and valuable as is the 
information thus collected in respect to many of them, the very 
publication of these lists and this information serves to emphasise 
the incompleteness of the record. The desirability of obtaining 
from every co-operative society some account of its operations 
which may serve for combination with records of other societies, 
should be recognised by the responsible officers of such societies, 
who should be prepared to give a sufficient and a prompt reply to 
any future schedule of questions issued to them. 

The volume itself, great as is the labour which it has entailed, 
might very usefully ‘have comprised some summarised results of 
the information contained in it in instances where these are 
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lacking. For some. countries summaries are given, but for others 
they are omitted, among the latter being the case of France, in 
which the summarised results would be of special interest, if 
obtainable. As in the case of distributive societies space has not 
sufficed to record any in the United Kingdom doing a smaller 
yearly business than 5,000/., or doing less than 2,000/. elsewhere, 
the omission cannot be repaired by simply adding up the recorded 
figures for the individual societies. 

In spite of the restriction just mentioned, the records for the 
United Kingdom occupy all but one-half of the volume, the second 
half being shared among Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, 
Ttaly, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Norway. This list of 
countries shows that the international statistics are far from 
complete. In regard to credit societies, it 1s anticipated that a 
special volume on this head will be prepared, so that the informa- 
tion in the volume under review has been confined to summaries. 
The importance of the subject is so great that it is to be hoped 
that sufficient funds will be forthcoming to enable the work to be 
carried out. In the United Kingdom but nine credit societies 
have sent in returns, of which four were in Ireland, none in 
Scotland. It does not appear possible to compile, from the figures 
given in the volume, a comparative table showing approximately | 
the extent of operations of co-operative societies in different 
countries. The following, which gives merely numbers of societies, 
may partly fill the gap, though without the numbers of members 
and extent of operations it is far from satisfactory. Even so far 
as it goes we do not feel sure that the figures given in it are really 
comparable, and we should have much preferred to have a table 
prepared by those who, in compiling the volume of returns, would 
have before them the information necessary to make figures really 
comparable, so far as possible. The date to which the figures 
refer is 1896 -— 























Distributive Productive Credit 
Societies. Societies. Societies. 
United Kingdom cc, tire sareotenshceaosk es 1,453 259 9* 
Germany (0. c.ccceene men eet ern 1,400 Wrage 8,069 
Austria— 
(a.) Members of the Union of } 
Industrial and Co-oper- i 150 16 125 
ative Societies..ii.s..cc.en 
(b.) Co-operative Societies on 
the Schulze - Deltas f 324 — 703 
hile Lebhooc tA" ha ete 
Sm OURA NSE Ny RD Sereno S SNA 2 TO SE PARRA AE oD in — 350 
TOTES ry keane Rat Apcrnirs oe Uae eA Bre Cte 147+ 167 517 
BEE pa Oe Re GPatad A on tI cS ND Oa 1,012 492 1,421 
ESM Frac aes aes SIM yy edets eden 79F a 21 
BE Loh) OCHS Regi a8, CHa NnRnRR tele ch SRR 55 4 o>. 
SPIRALIS Saree Serene esate 65* “— —_ 
NOP WY Gree hle sgh «5.08, ce dened eaeanees aerate: . 16* — — 


* Separately enumerated in the return. So far as the lists are incomplete, 
these figures are defective. 

+ These are the numbers of the societies enumerated as having sales of not 
less than 2,000l. a year. 
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The incompleteness of even this modest attemps to institute an 
international comparison shows how much yet remains to be done. | 

One point of the returns which is particularly striking is that 
while dairying and farming societies are listed to the number of 
6 only in England and Wales and 1 in Scotland, no less than 126 
are given in the Irish list. Dairying societies are stated at 486 
for Germany and 400 for Italy. 

The figures given for some of the productive societies are 
worth noting. Not all of them give sufficient details to contribute 
to the following comparison, but where these are given they have 
been utilised :— 








Tota) | Num- Members. Employees. 
Number| > ve 
of giving 
Societies| ,t#@ |Employed 


List which | | a 
us | follow. | Society. | Society. 
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Employed Members. yes 
by Members 
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Great Britain—- 
Societies with individual 
members only ............ ‘ay Shi | L804 
Societies which haves as 
members ot her societies, 690 
besides individual mem- 
bers, whose numbers are 


5,632 | 1,402 853 





Ge i 690 933 















































Wotabcs: A-cvoscannes 148 41 | 2,092 | 7,803 | 2,092 | 1,785 
SM MPNUCE MR ets his Sen tensa tose ceh ea aFanees 108 98 1,852 | 2,209 | 1,852 | 1,831 
Me TAP a oat ctv oats no vant dueiriie 21 10 109 748 109 121 





The large number of employed who are not members and of 
members who are not employed, especially the former, is striking. 
The extreme case is afforded by a Belgian Co-operative Productive 
Society employing 5 persons, none of whom were members, while 
none of its 300 members were, apparently, employed by the 
society. One may ask the question whether such a society should 
properly be included in a statement of co-operative activity in 
production. It is a little surprising, too, to find enumerated in a 
volume devoted to co-operative societies, the Civil Service Supply 
Association and two or three similar institutions. The criterion 
for determining whether an institution should or should not be 
included in these lists is nowhere given, and these examples 
suggest that, if any test has been apphed, it has not been a 
severe one. 


Working Men’s Insurance. By W. F. Willoughby. 386 pp., 
12mo. $175. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1898. 

Mr. Willoughby, whose contributions to the publications of 
the United States Department of Labor have dealt with many 
matters, has, in the volume before us, made a worthy addition to 
the Library of Economics and Politics. The subject of the 
volume will appeal to readers in this country as strongly, if not 
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more strongly, than to those in America, for whom it is more 
directly prepared. Such a volume is really needed, to enable those 
interested in the numerous questions which now arise in increasing 
frequency as working-class insurance develops, to refer readily to 
the available experience of different countries and of different 
modes of organisation. The author discusses the problems 
presented in a careful and judicious manner, and illustrates 
the working of types of insurance institutions, from the com- 
pulsory and universal schemes of countries like Germany, to 
the voluntary organisations which represent the efforts of 
other peoples to achieve for themselves some part of the 
benefits which insurance can offer to the masses, in securing them 
against the worst consequences of the accidents which may befall 
them or of the sickness or senile debility which bring so great 
misery on those unprepared for these emergencies. Jt 1s important 
to notice the point strongly urged by Mr. Willoughby, that the 
mode of organisation and the location of the pecuniary burden 
which is best for dealing with such a case as sickness, is not that 
best adapted for provision for old age or for accident. 

Besides a careful study of the German and Austrian State 
Insurance operations, the volume contains, as already indicated, an 
account of other types, one of the most interesting of which is 
afforded by the case of France, where two points specially strike 
the reader. The one is the manner in which, without any State 
compulsion, a State institution has enabled the difficulty arising 
from changes of employment to be overcome. Private employers’ 
benefit funds lose much of their value because of the liability to 
loss of all benefit on change of employment. It is therefore of 
special interest to consider the working of this system of making 
the payments, not toa shop fund, but, on the workman’s account, 
to a fund from which he may draw a benefit proportioned to the 
contribution made on his account, whether his employer live or die, 
or if he decide to seek work elsewhere. ‘The limits of applicability 
of this system or its adaptability to the institutions of our own 
country deserve careful consideration. The other point, on which 
the author lays a good deal of stress, is the insurance in these 
State institutions, not merely of individuals, but of bodies of 
workpeople en masse. It is in this direction that most of their 
work has been done, for the opportunity offered to workpeople to 
insure themselves has not, on the whole, attracted them much. 
Hmployers desirous of benefiting their workpeople have found a 
convenient organisation ready to hand. 

Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, England, and the United States 
supply most of the other information, besides that from Germany, 
Austria, and France already referred to. Out-of-work insurance 
is treated by itself in an appendix, which contains an account of 
the mode in which this problem has been, so far, handled from the 
practical side. 

How fast events are moving in the direction which forms the 
subject matter of this volume may be indicated by the fact that 
already Denmark, France, and Italy have passed laws providing 
for insurance against accidents, thus rendering the discussions as 
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to the probable course of legislation in those countries somewhat 
out of date. Perhaps such a fact as this may be taken as best 
showing the desirability of having such a volume as this for 
reference on a matter which grows so fast in public interest. 

We will mention but one point in which it seems to us that it 
might have been possible to improve the information afforded. 
Such a work as this cannot be compiled in a few months, we know 
well, but we think that information for later dates than 1893 and 
1894 in regard to the Austrian and German insurance operations 
might, with an effort, have been given. In the case of institutions - 
undergoing rapid development it is of great importance to get as 
recent accounts as possible, and it is a considerable time since 
more recent figures than these were to be had.’ This point need 
not be given exaggerated importance. The volume is of very 
ereat interest, and should be of great utility. 


Salatres et Durée du Travail dans lV’ Industrie Francaise. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1897. 

In four volumes, and an album containing a large variety of 
graphic presentations of the statistics collected in these volumes, 
the French Office du Travail has now completed the publication of 
the results of the inquiry into wages and conditions of labour in 
France ordered in 1891. The results possess a very great degree 
of interest, for the inquiry has touched on aspects of the employ- 
ment of labour on which but too little information had previously 
been available. One might almost: say that on many points 
now treated no trustworthy information on a sufficient basis was 
available. We cannot do more here than indicate briefly the 
different sources of the material utilised and the extent of ground 
covered by the information supplied in the report, adding a very 
few illustrations of the results arrived at. 

Inquiries were addressed in 1892 to the maires of the chief 
places in each department, and in 1896 to the consels de 
prud’ hommes, wherever these existed, some further questions being 
addressed to the maires of certain places which have no such 
consetl. Co-operative societies and various public establishments 
have supplied other additional evidence. Besides these, which 
serve to supplement the information obtained directly, for the 
years 1893-95 2,957 private establishments, employing in all 
471,800 persons, furnished elaborate details; and when to these 
‘are added employees in public services, in regard to whom similar 
detailed information was obtained, some 674,000 persons were 
included in the range of this inquiry. But few of the establish- 
ments thus visited were of the class of petty industry, the inquiry 
being specially designed to apply to the larger and largest scales 
of industrial organisation. ‘This point needs to be borne in mind 
in considering the generally representative character of the results 
of the inquiry, since the proportion in which the largest establish- 
ments contributed to the figures now published is considerably 
greater than the proportion in which they occur in the industrial 
organisation of the nation. One further figure may indicate the 
extent of the field from which material has been drawn, and that 
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is that the wage-sheet of the establishments examined amounted 
to some 28,000,000. sterling in 1891. The task has been no small 
one. The information given deals with the division of the personnel 
of the various establishments into apprentices, children, women, 
men, and foremen, &c. It extends to the mechanical power used 
to supplement human muscular effort, to the number of days in 
the year when work was carried on, and the number of hours in 
the day. It deals with the irregularity of employment, both as to 
number of days worked in the year, the number of hours in a day’s 
work, the proportion of permanent to temporary employees, over- 
time, Sunday work, and holidays, and the question of the existence 
of systems of fines, and of supplements to wages, of mutual-aid 
societies, and other helps to workmen in the uncertainties of their 
lives, including the provision of pensions. Besides all this varied | 
information, there is given a mass of facts in regard to wages, 
trade by trade, and district by district. This information is made 
more realistic by being brought into co-ordination with information 
on the cost of the necessaries of existence. On these points the 
results of former inquiries are utilised, and an effort is made to 
show the extent and the course of the variation of the welfare of 
the working classes for half a century back, as affected by the 
relation of earnings to cost of subsistence. 

We may now indicate in summary fashion some of the most 
striking and important of the results of the inquiry. About 
one-half of the establishments observed were owned by a single 
proprietor, only 15 per cent. being joint-stock companies, the 
remaining one-third being partnerships. The proportion of em- 
ployees agrees with that of establishments only in this last case, 
while the businesses owned by single individuals included but one 
quarter of the workers, the remaining 40 per cent. being employed 
by the companies. In the department of the Seine the number of 
partnerships was proportionately larger, and the number of their 
employees still more so, nearly one half of the workers observed 
being in this species of employment. Women and children were 
found to amount to about 26 per cent. of the workers observed, 
both in Paris and in the provinces, though they reached higher 
figures in a few cases; as, for example, in the textile industries, 
where they considerably exceeded the half of the observed workers. 

In regard to the length of the working day, a general cor- 
respondence between large establishments and shortened hours is 
suggested by the figures applying to the provinces. Witha normal 
day between 8 and 11 hours, 89 per cent. of the provincial, but 
only 60 per cent. of the metropolitan workpeople were recorded. 
In reference to the matter of Sunday work, it is worthy of note 
that 93 per cent. of the workers observed had a free day every 
Sunday; others had less than the whole day, or had some other 
regular holiday, while only 53 per cent. had no regular holiday of 
this kind. In the department of the Seine only 80 per cent. had 
all their Sundays free, and 6} per cent. had no regular day of 
relaxation. For the most part it is the nature of the industry 
which is associated with Sunday work, not a mere habit inde- 
pendent of ihe exigencies of the work. 
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In regard to the length of the working day, a great amount of 
information is given. The mean duration of work in a day is 
worked out at 10$ hours. The extreme variations among the 
groups of industries studied are, in one direction, an average day 
of 94+ hours in coal mines, and, in the other, one of 114 hours in the 
textile industries. Hxamination by districts and by establish- 
ments show, of course, wider variations. Of the days worked in 
the establishments observed, 16 per cent. were at the rate of less 
than 9 hours per day, 65 per cent. at between 9 and 11 hours per 
day, and 19 per cent. at over 1] hours per day. In the textile 
industry only one in eight of the days of work brought into 
account fell short of 10 hours in length, in the mining industry 
but one in fourteen exceeded that length. 

As to variability of the length of the working day, 84 per cent. 
of the observed workers had an invariable day throughout the 
_ year, and the variability exceeded two hours only in cases 
involving 4 per cent: of the workers observed. Night work was 
non-existent for three-fifths of the workers (three-fourths of the 
establishments), and for the same proportion overtime was not 
worked in the provinces. In Paris, however, the proportion of 
workers recorded as not affected by overtime is reduced to one- 
fifth. Possibly this apparent contrast is in part due to greater 
thoroughness of the inquiry in the case of Paris. 

The investigation as to stability of employment possesses much 
both of interest and of novelty. The average number of days 
worked in the year is given at 290 per fully employed person. The 
variation of the number employed month by month has been 
followed. As a total, this number shows but a range of 4 per cent. 
in its variation, but the average variation per establishment 
works out at 19 percent. The total number of different persons 
employed by each employer in the course of the year is also 
compared with the average number employed, and is found to 
exceed the latter by 35 to 40 per cent. This is taken to indicate a 
minimum limit for the permanent staff about 60 per cent. of the 
normal number employed, and an average number of days worked 
of 200 per man. If we take 250 days as the average number 
worked per person, as was estimated by trades unions from whom 
information was asked, it would follow that for 100 places there 
were 116 workers available, of whom 79 found regular and 
37 irregular employ. Ifthe former averaged 295 days’ work each, 
the latter would only average 155 days work in the year. The 
method of investigation and the results are somewhat speculative, 
but they deserve carefui attention. 

Turning now to wages, here, as elsewhere, trade and district 
variations must be left on one side; they may be studied in the 
report. The average wages is given at 3°85 frs. (3s. 1d.) per day, 
or 3°75 frs. (3s.) per 10 hours of work, showing the closeness with 
which 10 hours approximates toa day’s work. It is also given at 
1,140 frs. per year. In the department of the Seine it rises to 
615 frs. (4s. 11d.) per day, or 5°85 frs. (4s. 8d.) per 10 hours. 

The cost of living is worked out in different ways. The 
variation of the cost of determinate quantities of consumable 
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articles in amounts sufficient for an average family is calculated. 
Two varieties of diet are employed and the changes in amount of 
house rent are allowed for in comparing district with district and 
the present with the past. The general result is that, in the course 
of fifty years, the average workman has obtained command of an 
increased quantity of goods. The cost of the same kind of life 
has risen by 25 per cent.,, but his earnings have risen 100 per cent. 
But, as a matter of fact, his mode of life has changed. By 
‘comparing wages of men where board is provided with those 
where board is not provided, and also by obtaining the cost of 
board and lodging to single artisans in all the chief centres, it has 
been deduced that now as formeriy something like 60 per cent. of 
wages goes to provide food and lodging. As wages have doubled 
on the average, this should mean better provision. The remaining 
part of wages is available for expenditure on clothing, &., much 
of what is bought for it having markedly decreased in price for 
equally good articles. 

Such are some few samples of the wealth of information, in 
regard to much of which there is doubtless room for difference of 
opinion as to the results deduced from the ascertained facts, which 
these volumes contain. 


Die Landwirthschaft im Deutschen Reich (Berufs- und Gewerbe- 
zihlung vom 14 Juni, 1895). 490 pp., 4to. 8 marks. Berlin, 1898. 

The full results of the German Census of Occupations of 1895, 
so far as they relate to agriculture, are published in this volume. 
The first and a very striking fact which is set forth is the decrease 
of the population dependent on agriculture as a principal means 
of livelihood. The empire showed a growth in numbers since 1882 
of 14°48 per cent., but agricultural occupations show a decrease of 
3°77 per cent. in those following them. The decrease occurs mainly 
in dependents of both sexes. In fact the decrease here is greater 
than the total decrease. Some decrease in house servants and in 
male labourers is more than offset by increases of other 
classes, especially of women. ‘The agricultural population 
includes 8,292,692 persons following this means of livelihood 
with 9,833,918 persons dependent on them, together forming 35°74 
per cent. of the population. The former figure shows an increase 
of 56,196 as compared with 1882, the latter a decrease of 724,148. 
Besides these, 3,648,237 persons had agriculture as a secondary 
means of livelihood (their holdings being mainly small), an 
increase of 458,479 over the corresponding figure for 1882, or at 
the rate of 14°37 per cent., that is, nearly in proportion to the. 
general increase of population. The figures quoted inelude 
forestry and fishing as well as agriculture proper. The latter, 
however, concerns by far the larger proportion of the numbers 
stated, as may be seen by reference to the totals of those whose 
means of livelihood, principal or secondary, was agriculture proper. 
These include 11,623,239 of the 11,940,929 persons already 
enumerated. The rate of increase of numbers was greater between 
1882 and 1895 in the other pursuits included in this section of the 
census figures than in agriculture proper. The decrease in the 
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Bcfalstian sorenaen on ag riculture proper is from 41°36 per cent. 
to 34°41 per cent. of the population of the empire between 1882 
and 1895, or from 58°69 to 54°79 persons per 100 hectares (say 
250 acres) of agricultural land. How the proportions vary in the 
different divisions of the empire we have not space to show here; 
these facts are fully set forth in the official report. 

Numerous and interesting details are given of the avin of 
holdings according to magnitude. These we abbreviate in the 
following statement :— 





Number of Holdings. Total Area of Holdings 






































(Hectares). 
Size of Holding. 
1882. 1895. 1882. 1895. 
Vinicer: 20, Orbs cso h occ ein ieee 917,634 | 1,037,870 105,990 174,976 
(under } acre) 
20 ares to 2 hectares ............06 2,144,197 | 2,198,497 } 2,053,368] 2,240,938 
(3 to 5 acres) 
2 hectares to 20 hectares ........ 1,908,012 | 2,015,122 | 15,324,919 | 16,679,731 
(5 to 50 acres) 
20 hectares to 100 hectares ....| 281,510 281,767 |12,415,463 | 13,157,201 
(50 to 250 acres) | 
Over 100 hectares ..........:..s0000 24,991 25,061 | 10,278,941 | 11,031,896 
(over 250 acres) 
otal, oct ee 5,276,344 | 5,558,317 | 40,178,681 | 43,284,742 








It should be stated that, of the total area of about 108 millions 
of acres here scheduled, only about 81 million acres are used for 
agricultural purposes. The increase of number of holdings is 
almost entirely of those under 50 acres, and, of the total area of 
the holdings, the increase is about equally divided between those 
of less and those of more than 50 acres. It is also, perhaps, worth 
noting, that holdings of less than 5 acres each, though showing an 
increase of gross acreage, show a slight decrease of agriculturally 
employed acreage. Scarcely more than one-fifth of the increase 
of gross acreage is shown as increase of land agriculturally 
employed. It is, in fact, mainly included under the head of forest 
land. 

Of the preceding holdings, 40 per cent. are entirely owned 
by their cultivators. Of the area 86 per cent. is so owned, 12°38 
per cent. being rented, and the rest held under various tenures. 
Only 16°43 per cent. of the cultivators have land all of which is 
rented. These are, as one would expect, most numerous among 
the small holders. The minimum proportion of those farming 
exclusively hired land is found among the holdings of from 25 to 
50 acres, where less than 2 per cent. are of the category named. 
For larger holdings the proportion rises again. 

In regard to the employment of machinery in Aaa one some 
interesting information is tabulated. On the small holdings but 
little use is made of machinery, and in the main the machines 
used, where such use occurs, are threshing machines. Other 
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machines are but exceptionally used, unless on the holdings of 
over 250 acres. One class of machine however shows considerable: 
use on holdings of over 50 acres, namely, the drilling machine.. 
In-comparison with thirteen years previously, a very considerable 
development in the use of machinery is shown. 

Further details of the condition of different parts of the German 
empire in regard to agriculture are, perhaps, of less interest than 
the international statistics which are included in the German 
report. 

The available information as to the division of the lands into: 
holdings of various sizes is given, and the relation of owned to: 
hived land in such holdings. The contrast between neighbouring 
continental countries and our own in the latter respect is well 
known, and is emphatically brought out by the figures given.. 
Some particulars of the numbers of agricultural animals of various: 
sorts in each country are also given. 

A brief comparative table, showing the relative position in 
different countries in regard to large and small holdings, is not 
readily compiled. ‘The classes into which holdings are divided are 
not the same for each country, so that while the tables given show 
the point now referred to, a brief summary table can hardly be 
compiled thence to show them well. One other point may be 
mentioned, which prevents some of the Scandinavian figures being 
compared with the rest, in that the classification is not by area of 
holding in the case of Denmark and Norway. The report states. 
that the division is a division made for taxation purposes, but it: 
seems to us that it does not sufficiently clearly state that division 
according to hartkorn in Denmark (for example), bears something 
like the same relation to division by area as would a classification 
of English land made according to the amount of land-tax charge- 
able on it; that is, gives no reliable indication either of area or 
productiveness, 

The return is illustrated by a series of seven cartograms. 


Commerce Universel au XIX siécle, et participation de la Russie 
aux echanges internationaus, Par M. 8. Goulichambaroff. St. 
Petersburg, 1898. 

This work is written by a gentleman who in 1893 was chosen 
by the Russian Government for the important task of examining 
the conditions of the petroleum industry in extra-Russian Huropean 
countries and in North America. He therefore brings certain 
qualifications for this task. But he has unfortunately written 
entirely in Russian, and access to the numerous figures and tables 
which he supplies is therefore denied to many of the readers of 
this Journal. He traces in the first division of his work the 
development of the customs system and of the economical progress 
of Russia, the growth of national income, and of internal and 
foreign trade, as well as of the mercantile marine. He thus gives 
a very fair indication of the way in which the present position of 
Russian trade has been reached. A table showing the volume of 
Russian interchange of commodities with various important 
commercial countries is appended— 
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Exports. | Imports. Exports. | Imports. 
GPOPMANY le ndevcocensgeseee: 199;27601 176,647 | Turkey «..2......c0000000.. 13,519 | 6,805 
Hnglandis ica 174,849 | 119,782 | Switzerland ............ 22 | 6,234 
China. 4s eee 5,047 | 41,567 | Netherlands............) 59,184 | 5,051 
United States............ 2,207 | 29,457 | Sweden ............s0000 6,028 | 4,727 
Austria-Hungary ....| 34,524 | 24,092 | Norway............000+ 4,481 | 2,580 
Srante isp aeecarenne 49,531 | 22,549 | Roumania................ 9,822 | 2,877 
Binland eo oiiicdscanetos BT fe OU PO PAIL se1sn2 vhadtercacevencs 35415 | 1,944 
Nc t, ieee) as ee 14,160 | 18,965 | Greece ........... ee. 6,757 1,857 
POISON 165254.403050s<05- 25,895 | 14,610 | Denmark. ................. FOSSA al 777 
CL et Pi RR AR ACSI a. be lo,ase WE Orbugal: sicc.si2..7. Sz«} 1.512 
MGRLY Piss ensthocssaeantacoesee TP ALA LOO, FETAL oases selecs ens ee a 721 
| RVCTE Saari fare nae IO1 C002 {DULSETIG Ie csoce.e: 125 29 


These figures relate to the trade of the year 1895, and are quite in 
accord with those published in its Statistical Abstract for Foreign 
Countries by the British Board of Trade. An examination of the 
sixty mercantile marines which comprise the tonnage of the world 
is also afforded. Here it is shown that Russia comes eighth in 
order as a shipowning country. In this analysis, too, we find that 
the figures given approximate closely to those in our own statistical 
abstract. In the same way the statistics of the railway expendi- 
ture of various nations is evidently derived from the most authentic 
sources available. For the information given as to the roads of the 
United States, which comprise in themselves about 42 per cent. of 
the mileage of the world, closely follow those set out in the 
standard work, Poor’s Manual. The exports to and imports from 
the various countries are analysed, and the various commodities 
with which each country supplies the markets of the world are noted 
together with the importance of the part which each country plays 
in the world’s commerce. On the whole it may be said that the 
work is painstaking, and as far as we can judge, accurate. It will 
doubtless be of great value to M. Goulichambaroff’s countrymen, 
though it does not seem to contain much statistical matter which 
has not already appeared in standard publications of western 
nations. 


Statistik der Eheschetdungen in der Stadt Berlin den Jahren 1885 
bis 1894. Berlin. 

The director of the statistical bureau of the city of Berlin has 
prepared in this return a very thorough study of divorce in Berlin 
for the information of members of the International Statistical 
Institute. He has added to it a sketch of the position in other 
countries than his own, as well as in the divisions of the German 
empire, in regard to the available material and also to the general 
results. Without rather special information as to the divorce laws 
of the different countries, the figures are apt to be misleading, 
because not comparable, and we quote such of them as it seems 
desirable to use here with the necessary reserve on this account. 

A first fact worthy of note is the increase in the proportion of 
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married persons in Berlin from 346°7 per 1,000 of the population 
in 1880 to 359°2 in 1895. In comparing this number with figures 
for other lands, the figures for comparison which are given are 
those for whole countries, not for the capitals of these countries. 
We therefore do not cite these figures, since the comparison is 
somewhat halting. 

A comparison of frequency of divorce is however made with 
other capitals. The variability of the yearly figures makes those 
for five-year periods more instructive for summary purposes, A 
tendency to increased rates of divorce is manifest. For the three 
last quinquennia the rates per 10,000 married are: for Berlin, 
30°77, 32°96, and 32°02 ;' for’ Hamburg,' 22°86, 30°14, and 30°22. 
None of the figures given for other countries attain so high a level 
as these, the highest quoted being Stockholm, with a rate of 28:00 
in the last period. The remark made above must be borne in 
mind in considering these figures. In a table giving numerous 
international statistics, the latest figure quoted for England and 
Wales is for 1886, when the divorce-rate is stated at 0°70. 

The return includes most elaborate investigations into the 
religion, occupation, duration of marriage, ages, size of family, 
and cause of divorce of the persons whose dissolution of marriage 
is the subject of the return. All these investigations yield an 
instructive but complex diagram, which accompanies the tabulated 
material. 

The occupations whose rate of divorce heads the list are those 
of artists and performers; then follows forestry, agriculture, and 
mining and smelting. Literature next follows, with a rate of 
6°48 per mille, as compared with 11°38, the highest rate, and 
3°17, the average for 1885-94. Next comes the largest group, so 
far as number of divorces is concerned, namely, commerce, with 
a rate of 4°81. The lowest rates appear in military and State 
service and among the administrators of justice and church 
functionaries, whose divorce-rates vary from 1°50 to 1°05. ‘There 
are two groups showing no divorce in the ten years, namely, 
fishers and functionaries of the royal households. 

The division by duration of marriage marks the sixth year of 
marriage life as most productive of divorce so far as totals are 
concerned, but the following year if the proportion to existing 
married persons is considered. 

Divided by age, single years of age show considerable irregu- 
larity in frequency of divorce of persons of that age. The greatest 
frequency is shown by persons between 30 and “40 years of age. 
The table which correlates the ages of the men and women who 
were divorced is instructive, but impossible of summary repre- 
sentation. A not unexpected result is found in the figures 
showing that in more than half the cases of divorce there were 
no children of the marriage, and the numbers of the divorces 
rapidly decrease as the number of children increase. 

We forbear to give any summary of the details as to various 
causes of divorce in different countries, for which, as for further 
detail on other points, reference may be made to the report 
itself. 
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Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kingpom— 

Heonomic Journal. June, 1898—The reform of Direct Taxation 
in Austria: BR. Sieghart. An attempt to analyse the concepts 
of “Strong and Weak” in their economic connection: Prof. 
M. Pantaleonit. The centenary of Malthus: J. Bonar. The 
Indian currency: #£.C.H. The Russian currency reform: 
W. Dehn. Professor Graziani on the mathematical theory of 
Monopoly: Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. The correspondence on 
sugar bounties: H. Cox. Shop benefit clubs: Hadith Deverell. 
The agricultural crisis in Europe: G. M. Fiamingo. The 
nationalization of Swiss Railways: W. M. Acworth. 

Heonomic Review. July, 1898—Money in the Wrong Place: 
H. W. Wolff. Co-operation in Practice: Wholesale Trader. 
Notes on English Mediwval Shipping: Alice Law. 

Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions, 1897-98—The English 
Poor Law, with special reference to Progress in its Adminis- 
tration during the Queen’s Reign: Alderman McDougall. 
Agricultural Banks and the Evils of the Money-lending 
System: &. A. Yerburgh. Is the Birth-rate still falling ?: 
R. H. Hooker. Tramways and their Municipalisation: Sir 
B. T,. Leech. Forty Years’ Industrial Changes in England 
and Wales: T. A. Welton. The 1891 Census of Occupations 
of Males in England and Wales, so far as relates to the Large 
Towns, and to the Counties after the Exclusion of such Towns ; 
T. A. Welton. Compensation for Industrial Accidents: A. HV. 
Flux. 


Unirep Srates— 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
July, 1898—Sociology and Philanthropy: I’. H. Wines. Rela- 
tion of the Colonial Fee-system to Political Liberty: 7. K. 
Urdahl. Oscillations in politics: A. L. Lowell. . 

Journal of Political Economy. June, 1898—Report of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission: FI’. M. Taylor. Harly 
Canadian Railroad Policy: 8S. J. McLean. Concept of Price- 
determining rent: A. M. Hyde. 

Political Science Quarterly. June, 1898—The Continental System : 
Prof. W. M. Sloane. Official Tariff Comparisons: W.C. Ford. 
The German Exchange Act: Prof. H. C. Emery. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. July, 1898—Why is Economics 
not an Evolutionary Science ?: 7’. Veblen. The French Work- 
men’s Compensation Act: W. Ff. Willoughby. The settlement 
in the Coal-mining Industry: J. H. George. The French 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. (eat of,). 

Yale Review. August, 1898—The Present Status of Cotton and 
Cotton Manufacturing in the United States: H. Atkinson. 
The Essay of Malthus: A Centennial Review: F. A. Fetter. 
Some Hconomic consequences of the liberation of Cuba: 
G. K. Olmsted. Labor crises and their periods in the United 
States: H. W. Farnam. Ancient and Modern Hindu Gilds. 
Il: #. W. Hopkins. 
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FRANCE— 

Annales de l’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. July, 1898— 
Gladstone: A. Leroy-Beaulieu. La question des sucres: D. 
Zolla. La compagnie royale du Niger et son évolution: 
#. Baillaud. L’Industrie miniére au Transvaal; griefs écono- 
miques et réformes: M. Paisant. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1898— 

July—lLes tableaux officiels ou privés des faits que releéve la 
statistique portent-ils la trace des événements historiques, 
politiques et économiques?: CU. Juglar. Comparaison des 
‘forces productives des Htats de l’Hurope (concluded in next 
number): H. Levasseur. Quelques exemples de distribution 
des salaires (concluded): L. March. | 

August—Les associations ouvrieres de production: A. Fon- 
taine. 

September—La statistique agricole décennale de 1892 (to be 
continued): H. Fléchey. es étrangers dans l’empire alle- 
mand d’aprés le dernier dénombrement: P. Meuriot. La 
dépopulation dans l’Orne (to be continued): A. Dumont. 
Chronique de statistique judiciaire: H. Yvernes. 

Journal des Economistes. 1898— 

June—Le socialisme et l’individualisme: Y. Guyot. Sur l'état 
actuel de la demographie: EH. Levasseur. L’accroissement 
de la population et de la richesse en Angleterre: Dr. J. 
Goldstein. Le socialisme en Angleterre: H. Bouét. Lettre 
du Japon: H. Dumolard. 

July—Quelques considérations sur la rente et le profit: L. 
Domanski. Trois grands “acts” de Gladstone, 1855-61-70 : 
A. de Malarce. les sociétés de crédit en 1897. 

August—Un probleme de statistique humaine et sa solution: 
M. Block. Justice et Charité: G. Ambon. Le mouvement 
agricole: L. Grandeau. le salaire et la concurrence indus- 
trielle de l’ouvrier japonais: D. Bellet. 

La Réforme Sociale. Nos.— 
58—La vie ouvriére aux Htats-Unis: H. Clément. Les jardins 

ouvriers aux Htats-Unis: L. Riviére. 

59—Trois années de mutualité scolaire dans le Hainaut: 
Baron R. du Sart de Bouland. Laffaiblissement de la 
natalité, est-il un bien ou un mal?: OC. Mourre. 

60—Compte rendu de la réunion annuelle. 

61—De Vindisponibilité et de Vindivisibilité totales et par- 
tielles du patrimoine (to be continued): R. de la Grasserie. 
Les accidents du travail et la pension aux ayant-droit des 
ouvriers tués: M. Cheysson. La .caisse des incendiés du 
Département de la Meuse, 4 propos des projets de création 
des caisses départementales d’assurances (to be continued) : 
P. Salmon-Legagneur. La Maison du Travail 4 Bruxelles 
et le placement des assistés: LD. Reviére. 

Revue d’ Economie Politique. June, 1898—Etude critique de Ja 
loi du 9 avril, 1898, sur les accidents du travail: P. Pic. La 
guerre entre les coopérateurs et les bouchers en Hcosse: 
Ff. Rockell. la législation sociale en 1897: H. Lambrechts. 
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G ERMANY— 

Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Band 5, Halbband 1. 1898— 
Die reprasentative Untersuchungsmethode: A. N. Kiaer. 
Das Gesetz des sozialen Fortschritts: G. M. Fiamingo. Die 
Reorganisation der Statistik der Bevélkerungsbewegung in 
Oesterreich: Dr. F. von Metinzingen. Die belgische Industrie- 
und Gewerbezihlung vom Herbst 1896: Dr. G. v. Mayr. 
Hinige Ergebnisse aus den Schweizer Rekrutenuntersuch- 
ungen: Dr. §. Rosenfeld. Das Problem der russischen 
Sterblichkeit: Dr. DL. v. Bortkewttsch. Zur Statistik der 
Haushaltungen: Dr. G. B. Salvioni. Die Sterblichkeit der 
Ledigen und der Verheirateten ; nebst Sterbetafeln derselben, 
berechnet fiir Bayern: Dr. Prinzing. 

Archw fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band xiz, Hefte 
5) und 6—Der sozialpolitische Inhalt der Civilprozessnovelle : 
Hf. Jastrow. Der Ausstand der englischen Maschinenbauer : 
C. Hdwards. Die Statistik der Unfall- und Krankenver- 
sicherung der Arbeiter in Oesterreich fiir die Jahre 1890-95 : 
Dr. H. Rauchberg. Die Gewerkvereine der Vereinigten 
Staaten: Alzina P. Stevens. Die neue italienische Gesetz 
betr. die Betriebsunfalle der Arbeiter: Hingeleitet: Prof. C. 
I. Ferraris. Wortlaut des Gesetzes die Betriebsunfalle der 
Arbeiter betreffend vom 17 Marz, 1898, N*. 80. 

Jahrbucher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 1898— 

Heft 6, June—Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen: J. Conrad. 
Die der auslandischen Kontrolle unterworfenenen grieeh- 
ischen Steuern: G. Diobountotis. Die Entwickelung der 
deutschen Textilindustrie: I’. Zahn. 

Heft 1, July—Das neue Stempelgesetz fiir Hlsass-Lothringen : 
A. Hertzog. Die grossen Berliner Hffektenbanken im Jahre 
1897: H. J. Mankiewicz. Die Entwickelung des russischen 
Staatshaushalts, 1887-98: M. von Heckel. 

Heft 2, August—Die Heuerleute im oldenburgischen Miinster- 
lande: P. Kollimann. Neuere Entwickelung der Hinkom- 
mensteuer - Gesetzgebung im Grossherzogtum Sachsen- 
Weimar: H. Ortloff. Der Aussenhandel der Vereinigten 
Staaten im Rechnungsjahre 1897: M. Drezmann. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Rewhs. Heft 3, 1898— 
Ernte-Statistik fiir 1897. Dampfkessel-Explosionen wahrend 
des Jahres 1897. Zur Statistik der deutschen Lebensver- 
sicherungs-Gesellschaften im Jahre 1896. 


AUSTRIA— 

Statistische Monatschrift. Aprii—May Heft, 1898—Statistik der 

' Studentenstiftungen in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen 
Konigreichen und Landern nach dem Stande vom 31 Dec., 
1896: Dr. F. Schmid. Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenhandel 
im Jahre 1897: Pizzala. Materialien zur Kenntnis des 
Personalcredites in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen Konig- 
reichen und Liindern mit besonderer Berticksichtigung der 
Verhaltnisse der Kleingrundbesitzer und Kleingewerbetreib- 
enden: Dr. F. Schmid. 


: 
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Ttaty— 

Giornale degli Economistt. 1898— 

July—Nuovi contributi alla teoria Marxistica del valore: G. 
Sorel. Debito pubblico ottomano: H. Arcucci. Scioperi 
in Italia e all’ estero: A. Bertolini. Il successo elettorale 
de’ socialisti tedeschi: v. M. 

August—Illusione finanziaria mediante associazione delle pene 
delle imposte fra loro e con altre pene: A. Puviant. La 
nuova legge francesse sulla responsabilita degli infortuni 
sul lavoro: G. Francois. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. May, 1898—L’organizzazione del 
Clan nel Daghestan: M. Kovalevskt. FEvoluzione o formazione 
naturale del diritto?: B. Brugi. la filosofia della storia quale 
sociologia: G. Mondainv. 


Russia— 

Bulletin Russe de Statistique financiére. 1898. Nos. 4—6— 
Mines et métallurgie; Détails sur la production de 1896; 
Production du pétrole brut aux Htats-Unis et en Russie 
pendant les 17 dernicres années; Liste, par ordre d’importance 
de leur capital-actions nominal, des sociétés miniéres et 
métallurgiques constituées ou autorisées a se constituer suivant 
les lois russes. Sucres; Production comparée de |’Allemagne, 
de la France et de la Russie pendant les 16 derniéres. 
campagnes. Production agricole; Production brute et pro- 
duction nette en 1870-97 du blé, du seigle, de Vavoine, de 
Vorge des autres céréales et des pommes de terre dans la 
Russie d’Hurope et la Pologne. 


SW1TZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1898— 

Inef. 5—Der Konsum und die Preise des Fleisches im Kanton 
St. Gallen: C. Zuppinger. Résultats comparés des recense- 
ments cantonaux genevois de 1895 et 1896: H. Kuhne. 

Inef. 6—Die Selbstmorde im Kanton Ziirich in Vergleichung 
mit der Zahl der Verbrechen: Dr. Ziircher. Die Unglicks- 
fille mit todlichem Ausgange im Kindesalter in der Schweiz 
wihrend der Jahre 1891 bis 1895: B. F. v. Tscharner. 
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VI.—Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1898, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, ée.; (e) Societies, &e. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Aveonere Republic— 
The Director-Gene- 


Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1898. No. 98... sabot Statistics 


Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. : 
(iGarrentmumbers} See Were sctited ok ites } The Department 
Buenos Ayres (City) — 


Annuaire Statistique de la Ville. vii® année, vent | The Municipal Sta- 


Monthly Return of Municipal Statistics. (Current Paine 


MUMbers }y bak sae a M, &: Bln, LAR OS 


Austria-Hungary— 
Ackerbau- Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des 
k.k., fiir 1897. Heft 1, Statistik der Ernte des | The Ministry of Agri- 
Jahres 1897. Heft 2, Bergwerksbetrieb Osterreichs culture 


im Jahre 1897. Lief. 1. Diagrams, &c., 8vo. ........ 
Arbeitsstatistik. Gesetz betreffend... 382 pp., 8vo. ) 
ESOS sx oc ce nn nnwiacsnnsstesaotuyatt lifeline 0 dele stata ties sdeeetaeeen ese caer ot | The Statistical De- 
‘“‘ Austria.”’ Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik + partment, Ministry 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und | of Commerce 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ............ y 


Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- 
orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets .. cee 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k.)\ 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 80. ........000 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den 

auswartigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current Mie 
Peele suhers and for ie first half of 1898) .... | Tee Statistical De: 
Handels. Statistik des Auswirtigen, des dsterr -ungar. 
Zoligebiets. Jahr 1896. Band i (Abth. 1), Haup- 
tergebnisse. Hafenverkehr, &c. Band iu, Vormerk- 
verkehr-Durchfuhr. Jahr 1897. Band i ii, Special- | 
ME CELY: C216 ES Re REPEE Oe carr fre Pent ‘J 
Osterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fiir 1897. 8vo. 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege, 1895 
Sanitatswesens. Statistik des, fiir 1895 oc he 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ > oe e ee Statisti- 
Unterrichtsanstalten. Statistik der, fiir 1894-95. Fol. So a am 
Verkehrs. Statistik des, fiir 1894 und 1895. Abth. 2. | 
Seeschiffahrt und Seehandel, Eisenbahnen, &ec. ....... ) 
Hungary— 
Feuerschiden in 1895 und 1896. Fol. 1898............ ms : 
Landwirtschaftliche Statistik. Theil 2, Landwirt- | The Central Statis- 
schaftliche Production in 1895 und 1896. Fol....} tical Bureau of 
Ungarisches Statistisches Jahrbuch. Neue oo Hungary 
TVs. 1806. ~ SV0. Ree PIR et atone, 
Briinn, Statistischer Wochenbericht . . . der Landes- 
hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) hs 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de la| The Municipal Sta- 
ville et communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) tistical Bureau 


Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise xe ie Central Statistic 


cal Commission 


r partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 





The Burgomaster 
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Donations—Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Belgium— 
Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui 


ne : - { The Bureau of Gene- 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin 


ral Statistics 


mensuel du. (Current numbers.) 40. ........cceee 

Mines de Belgique. Annales des, année 1898.) The Administration 
Tome iii, livraison 3. Plates, 8vo. ...... ; of Mines 

Travail. Revue du Travail publiée par ‘VOffice du. | The Belgian Labour 
(Current monthly numbers.) "SV O.icr 02+ scr) ssnarerennss Department 


Brussels. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de 
statistique démographique et sanitaire. (Current > Dr. E. Janssens 
MUTE DOP) ss cas. Ses ct crsgdacsesmatesacsset suet teee aver tes cteamees team bee 


‘Bulgaria— 

Commerce de la Principauté avec les Pays étrangers. | 
Statistique du. Mouvement de la Navigation et 
prix moyens annuels ... pendant 1897. 4tto. 

Ecoles dans la Principauté. Statistique des, pendant 
1895-967 (elite POL. [isceles cabs ctaten'ss desler taenseetteng anaes + 





The Statistical Bu- - 





reau 

Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. 

Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix 

moyens dans les principalesvilles. (Current monthly 

numbers.) La. 8v0. eee saad thgstvaaone potcace aeeeeieccabiace J 

China— 

Customs Gazette. Jan.— March, 1898 oo... eee : : : 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1897 ; zu ar ee a Hark 

ALO We ecrsncsh Eonhavansst oad noey Gueebeteeesed ose Naedseecaesishy ped ene aaa ae 5 FN 2 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic The Societ 
Society. New Series. Vol. xxviii, 1893-94. Plates * eamiples 
‘Denmark— 
Copenhagen. Résultats du Recensement de la popu- 
lation, 1 Fev., 1895. (Statistique de la population, rae ; 
des professions et de immigration. Statistique des > PU Cigge seas 


habitations et des prix des loyers.) (In Danish.) | tistical Bureau 


Atos L808 is RRA ae ee stones au tee ts J 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1898. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
DOYS) Se civedats geass tesnpesaoteae ee eer eee reer eet osthe tease a eaee Economy Society 
Egypt— 


Comité de Conservation des Monuments de Il’ Art 
Arabe. Exercice 1896. Procés - Verbaux des > The Committee 
-Séances, &c. Fasc. 18. Plates, 8V0. ......0..ccecesccens 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. fon 
MAUI DOES) User on lar iedtasovdasssens ieaecedhuncettie es oe ane 
Commerce extérieur de l Egypte pendant 1897 .. 
Douanres. -Administration des, Rapport du Directeur ba 
Général sur l’exercice de année 1897.0... cece 
Douanes. Classification des marchandises par caté- 
gories. 26 +19 pp... 8v0.) A898) ..2cjcaea eee f 
Dette Publique. Compte-Rendu des Travaux de la” 
Commission de la, pendant 1897. 22°¢ année. 8vo.| The Ministry of 
Finances. Compte général de l’administration des, Finance 
pour. ]'exercice 1897.7 BOL, 7 vascuteis-«tioncscreuinceer atten, 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Customs 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Dunations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Egypt—Conid. 
Postes Egyptiennes. Administration des, Rapport sur 
Pase reece hoo eee OVO ea eee a } The Post Office 
‘Postal Guide, Egyptian. No. 20, Ist May, 1898. 8vo. 
Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de I Adminis- } 


tration des Services. (Current numbers) ...... ........ | 
Statistique sanitaire des Villes. Résumé de la période L The Health Depart- 
quinquennale de 1886-90. 2° Partie. Naissances ment 
et Décés, mouvement des hédpitaux. Diagrams. | 
Mica | SOR tment tak Sed ee J 
Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1897. Compiled 
and published annually by R. J. Moss sd Co | ee aks en 
Alexanarinn Olst issue. Sheehan pesaicklaene ea 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de |’. Année] The Ministry of Agri- 
Leohed 1 Ciigent Tim bere lates sess ease Seen culture 
Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des,au 31 Dec.,| The Ministry of 
1896... Documents divers,d° partic tc. .nferee ck Public Works 
Commerce de la France. Documents see aet Pavetnced 
(Current monthly numbers) <...4.ccscstesacseesecesesnaaecsscensee 


The Director-Gene- 


1897. Vol. i, Commerce de la France avec ses eal of Cristea 


Colonies et les puissances étrangéres. 4to. 1898... 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique etde| The Ministry of 


Commerce et Navigation. Tableau général du, oe | 


Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) Finance 
Monnaies et Médailles. Administration des, Rapport Wee Divcctoein techs 
au Ministre des Finances, 3° année, 1898. Diagrams Mint 
PEO ALOE OV OLID. csacocasncnnccapeuavebater raat eae tes 
Statistique générale dela France. Tome xxiv. Statis- 
tique annuelle (année 1894). La. 8V0.......06 eee eae 


Statistique générale de la France. Tome xxv. Statis- ) 
tigue annuelle (année 1895). Mouvement de la | 
population. Institutions et établissements d’assist- 
ance et de bienfaisance. La. 870. ..........::612 ssseeseoeeee The French Labour 

Statistique des gréves et des recours 4 la conciliation r Department 
et & l’arbitrage survenus pendant 1897. 8vo.  ........ 

Travail. Bulletin de l’Office du. (Current monthly 
SAMENO TODA.) o> BVO ode cct eben .chdocese acer DARGA ae sae Reet coe J 








Dictionnaire du Commerce, de l’Industrie, et de la 
Banque, publié sous la direction de Yves Guyot et +} Purchased 


A> hadtalovich..-Livr.. 2.  SyO.\ 1896 se ee ace: 
Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) nF 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)............ nh 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly e 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- } 


Wumbers) (ccc. ae Ein dettee eariebael ook 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ~.........cccceseececere 3 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current numbers) » 
Revue d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly 

POUPESTRC SOF 2) epee Pea ctr co Se on sh ene ee eae = 


Revue Géographique internationale. (Current num- 
Le) Ber br Serpe TO REE. 5 0) SEL porters 
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Donations— Conid. 
PPI ROR RNA SL a A ee le Se es 


| By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Revue de Statistique. Recueil hebdomadaire de 
documents économiques, commerciaux, industriels, } The Publisher 


_ agricoles. (Current numbers.) 8V0...........s0ee 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. (Current The Tnektation 
CALIECM Co) a-8 Mew, wre ee Nate Ahead Maem tinea hii recta seri 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... $3 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Current | mn, Society 
MONthLy Wu bers) LW Poe ceteoncse oben cctedeoss doa cee eterereeeeet 
Germany— 


Berufs- und Gewerbezdhlung, 14 Juni, 1895— 
Gewerbe-Statistik der Bundesstaten. Theil 1 ........) 
Gewerhe-Statistik der Grossstadte .......cocccccesceeeees | & 4 
Gewerbe-Statistik der Verwaltungsbezirke. Theile bern? Rg eat Statis 

1 unde a Vols, tre ror eee La eee eet ak | Ba hag (ead 
Landwirthschaft im Deutschen Reich, 1898. Maps, | 3 

Gesundheitsamtes. Ver6ffentlichungen des Kaiser- | The Imperial Health 
lichen. PINGstl —26, 1898.2 keane csone eee eae Bureau 

Handel, Auswiartiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets... poet 
in 1880 bis 1896. xi. Grossbritannien. Ato. ........ hits ay 

Handel, Auswiirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im ) 

Jahre 1897. Theil 1. Der auswartige Handel nach 
Menge und Werth der Waaren-Gattungen... 4to. 

Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- 
weise tiber den auswirtigen. (Current numbers) .... 

Krankenversicherung. Statistik der, im Jahre 1896.... | The Imperial Statis- 

Kriminalstatistik fir 1895, Erliuterungen; fiir 1896, r tical Bureau 
‘Tabellenwerk. » 2 volss,4t0:, 72. elma ccee 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 
10°" Jahreane, 1898... Maps, Sv0Sscccccn.secaerestes ra 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

Jabrgang 1898. Heft 3. 4to. ee Roos er 

Prussia. Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen | The Royal Prussian 
Bureaus. Vierteljahrsheft 1 und 2, 1898 ................ Statistical Bureau 

Saxony— 

Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1899.) 
Svouteiee a die elon ele taking eee ey, ie, vie 

Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. | The Servo ae 

Jahrgang 1898. Hefte 1 und 2, und Beilage f er aahie 3S 
(Dampfkessel und Dampfmaschinen, 1896). 4to. ) 

Berlin— 

Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und) 
Wingerang." (Gurrent weekly end monthly mum | aye Misia Ste 
Ermittelungen tiber die Lohnverhiltnisse in Berlin | 
im September, 1897)... 23 pps AtoM ci wns. y 

Dresden. Wochen- und Monats-Berichte des asia 








tistical Bureau 


tischen Amtes der Stadt. (Current numbers) ........ ‘ 
Frankfort— 
Handelskammer zu Frankfurt am Main. Jahres- 
Bericht fir 1897 gus ch eect, ke ee Oe The Chamber of 
Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer.. (Current Commerce 
NUMPELS) vssocsaccdceelseele Me a ee bes eee neee 


Hamburg. Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1897.| The Statistical Bu- 
Lib sii sce ARE UTE RTE ED oe CE ORT reau 
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ne (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts | The Municipal Sta- 
der Stadt. (Current numbers)..:.........s.scsccescsscorsscesees tistical Bureau 


Deutsche Kolonial-Gesetzgebung. Theil 1, bis zum 

Jahre 1892. Theil 2, 1893 bis 1897. 2 vols., 8vo. } Purchased 

En 1 A ST ro a MRO, Ba 0 SP SAE ey Se et oe 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Band v, Halbband 1, 

dA fo gunna ee Jot. Ben hs AMR Der Cer eet PEs Rane ere een res ic oe 
Archiy fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. : 

eS aeATT ts Gata Ga 1S0sece tee ee The Publisher 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 7 

(Current monthly numbers) ....:....ccc00 cessseeceelucresseesees 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. Jahrgang i 3 

Hafte 640 SyolT80Sb., Sat bOAY ches tin aaa f The Editor 
Verein zum Schutz der deutschen Goldwahrung Die} 

deutsche Geldreform und ihre Gegner. Deutschlands } The Association 

Miinzreform und die Silberentwertung. 8vo. 1898 


et Dr. Georg von Mayr 


9) 


Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays] The Statistical Bu- 
étrangers. (Current numbers) ...........sescccecseseesseesees reau 
Italy— 


Annali di Statistica. Atti della Commissione per la ) 
Statistica giudiziaria civile e penale. Sessione de 


DONO fen aon oocs cascccetcortsntabesbetel dgeei acme Na eee aetna 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. 1898. La. 8vo............. 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- The Dj 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ..........ce ee: irector-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


Bollettino Sanitario. (Current monthly numbers)... 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Espor- 

tazione. Statisticadel. (Current monthly numbers) 
Marina. Statistica Sanitaria dell’ Armata per gli 


anni 1895 e 1896. Diagrams. Fol. .....cccssecssessee u 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ..........cc The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers)... a 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. Fasce.3e4. 1898........ 3 
Japan— 
Résumé Statistique de l’Empire du J ee 12¢) The Statistical Bu- 
année [1896]. Maps, &c. 8vo. ........ Pee reau 
Mexico— 


Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Mexicana, 1896. | 

Boletin demografico de la Republica Mexicana, 1896. 
Atio.1l.>- No.1. 1896. aiLenGroreet eens... The Dir 

Censo general de la Republica ee 195m Gparts. Yo re Grn iene: 
Tahsin) ei S07-O8 ; a ral of Statistics 

Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. ‘(Current monthly 
numbers) ........ spits Sieh aASa RCN MAES RONG reo 


Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas, 1896 et années] The Central Statisti- 
antérieures. Colonies. S8vo....... Ss, A ae cal Commission 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. 
Bevolking. Statistiek van den Loop der, van Neder- | 


land over PSOG Is. 8x0, Aes ea Ae Reel ~. Meamccoancaienes | The Ministre atthe: 


Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den ee 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current iar 
monthly aramibers) Gea Ae sic descadderactaveneukes bnew snout stone 

Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Central Statisti- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers). .... cal Commission 


Verslag ... van de Bevindingen en handelingen van The Ministry of {1 
het Geneeskundig Staatstoezicht in het jaar 1894-95. L t Regt RLS MBE Co 
2 vols, . Diagrams. 460) 0) 2SOB AN... weet. cee Bere 


Norway— 
Justice. Statistique des maisons centrales peniten- ) 
“tiaires; 1895-96.) <( 286) (Sigs. :ah wesc .tateareaties es Re 
Mines et usines. Statistique des, en 1894-95. (285). ‘ ane 
Navigation. Statistique de la, en 1896. (288)......... : The e eae Statisti- 
Recensement, 1891 (Jan.). Apereu général. (284) cern ao des 
Recrutement. Statistique du, pour 1897. (289)........ 
Lépreux en Norvége. Rapport pour 1891-95. (287) ) 
Christiania. Beretning fra Kristiania Sundheds-| The MunicipaP 
kommission for 1897. Diagrams, 8vo. 1898 ........ Health Department 


Portugal— 
Boletim commercial. (Relatorios do Consuls de 
Portugal, &c.). 1894, Nos. 30—33, 35—87. 105, | Mr. J. Batalha Reis 
Nos. 5 and 6. 1896, No. 4. 1898, Nos. 1—8. 8vo. 


Roumania— 


Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele |] The Statistical Bu- 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) .............. reau 
Bucharest— 
Anuarul Statistic al Orasului Bucuresci, pe anul 
1896 "> Diagrams! f BVO) ci. i.. Hatin paces eeeeee The Municipal Sta- 
Buletin Statistic Lunar al Orasului Bucuresci. tistical Bureau 
(Current: nti bers) j2.c0.¢cssrcsseovasneoan timer toate ee ew tetra At 
Russia— : i pareese 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. ; 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 870. ..eeeeseeeees NS ee 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére | The Department of 
_  @Europe. Bulletin mensuel. (Current numbers) Customs 
Prices of rye and oats in European Russia. Diagram- | Department of Com- 
maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ merceand Industry 
Finland. Assistance publique des communes en 1894.) The Statistical Bu- 
Biv PE BOS Sree acess es Mesias penne nceasesecercegs sanesacueon ea ineetes reau of Finland 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ............csceee The Director-Gene- 
Comercio de Cabotaje. Estadistica general del, en ral of Customs 
T8096. toWol nic BENG t eee te seen Bee 


Tablas de valores para la importacion y exportacion de 
mercancias del afio de 1897. Edicion oficial. 8vo. | The Director-Gene- 
Tarifa del impuesto de exportacion. 17 pp., 8vo. ral of Customs 


LOBOS tet eA eee tet bce degetadneatebes Savonenecivouss qoute tchedeenceete: 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain— Contd. 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin y Revista de } The Society 
Geografia colonial y mercantil. (Current numbers) ie 
Sweden— 
are till Sveriges officiela Statistik— 
Bergshandteringen, 1897. (Minerals) . 
Fabriker och Handtverk, 1896. (Industries)... 
Sjéfart, 1896. (Shipping) . Ses 
Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1896. “ (Lunacy, &e. ae 
Landtmiateriet, 1897. (Surveys)... he. Central Osis 
Under visningsvisendet, 1887, 1888, 1896- 97. P Ht iB iets ae 
RI GameR AON \a ea OR te neh ALT ee Laie pas ee 
Lots-och Fyrinrittningen, &e., 1897. (Wrecks, 
Pi lotaee, Loc wee acties. cs brreites theism eee cate ile 
Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1896. | 
(Pour: Reliek tetas. tcl ance ce tober cthl se 
Stockholm. Berittelse till Kongl. toskholm «tf 


BS TORRES 


a 


Dr..- K. . Linroth, 


om Allmanna Helsotillstandet i Stockholm ... af Medical Officer 


Stockholms Helsovardsnimnd. Aret 1897 


Coot rere eeee 


Switzerland— 
Alcools. Rapport concernant la gestion et le compte | The Federal Depart- 
de la Régie des Alcools pour 1897. 8v0. .....eeeeeees ment of Finance 
Bétail. Résultats du recensement fédéral du Bétail | The Federal Statis- 
du 20 Avril, 1896. Diagram-maps, 4to......00..... tical Bureau 
Commerce de la Suisse avec l Etranger en 1897. Sta- 
tistidue da. | Diagrams, la) fol Seeker eee The Federal Depart- 
Commerce Suisse. Statistique du. Rapport annuel, ment of Customs 


1SSio72 Diagrams, smi 4t0..53.00 eae eerie tote: 


Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. Led het Dadoral StaiEe 


weekly numbers) tical Bureau 


Journal de statistique suisse, 1898. Livr.5et 6. 4to. 


Geneva. Bibliotheque Publique. Compte rendu pour . 
Ty Se cc ceokscict seis sosisiiiscsortsics sk aR nue Laban, 


OO meme eee O OEE O eee eee Ee OE ESOETR ESSELTE SE SHOR HH OEE HES 


United States— 

Agriculture. Department of. Monthly Crop Reports. } 
(Current numbers) ; also Year-book of the Depart- | 
ment for 1897. Plates 

Agriculture. Department of. Report of Chief of 
onto of Teesicn Markets for 1897; also Bulletins ee etna 
Nos. 15, Changes in the rates of charge for Railway 
and other Transportation services, 1898. 50, Com- | 
position. of . Maize, 1898 f.2..7.2:, satsogceseratemereesnteise 

Census, 1890. Report on Vital and Social Statistics. ) 

Part I, Analysis and Rate Tables [{Death-rates; | 

Relations of sex, age, race, conjugal condition, { The Hon. G:. F. 
locality and occupations, to Deaths and Causes of { Hoar 

Death. Births, birth-rates, &c.]. Maps and dia- | 

prams, 400°) T8OG PAR aie cer eaten tne en Ren A Nriins 

Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers) ............ Department of State 

Education. Report of Commissioner of, for the year 
1896-975° Vol. tis Plater Syoe eeiteiiicscckesthes. 

Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash | The Secretary of the 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets............... Treasury 


Fee ROP O ewe eee ewe terete Oe orem ame reese eae see® 


The Commissioner 
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Renati | By whom Presented 
TACO LS Se | (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets ! 


The Secretary of the 
Treasury 


Finance and Commerce, Monthly Summary of.) The Treasury De- | 


(Current numbers.) Diagrams. Ato. .. 0.0... partment 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- | The Commissioner of 
DOVE), -sehncses caveat Reena eel hale) ab Seine aie Labor 


SA a State Board of Health. Monthly Bul- The Board of Health 
etins. (Current numbers) ........ Heapegst eet eee as 
Illinois. University. State Banks of Issue in Illinois. 
The H. H. Harris Banking Prize Essay: OC. H. > The University 
Garnett; 55 pp: Sv 071898 Cla es. eee 
Michigan. Monthly Bulletin of Vital Statistics. \ The Division of Vital 
(Currentinum bers) Banh. alieacd.cr i eae. Statistics 
Minnesota. Bulletin of Charities and Correction. 
[Reports on condition of Jails and Poorhouses.] | The State Board of - 


Vol. xi, Nos. 45 and 46. Vol. xii, No. 1. 8vo. Corrections 
A Rest GAS a ieee tera oe Me EN ein fT oA ns RON ie hel et 

New York State. Public Library. Bulletin. get The Library 
TAU DOTS) a tecloctalas soa coe este eteaac ee eoeeane ees Am tee) 

Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 21st Annual The B 
Report for1897 5h Svs iis ci: cope er } Sara 

Boston— 


Annual Report of Department of Municipal Statis- } 
tics for 9 months ending 31st Jan., 1898. 20 pp. | : 
Annual Report of Executive Department of the City ' The Department of 


for 1896. 2 vols. Plates, diagrams. 8vo.. ........ { Municipal Statistics 
Estimates, appropriations and actual expenditures | 
of ordinary revenue, 1892-96. 106 pp. 4to.........) 
Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. ] , wort 
(Current monthly mum bers) over. csescssigy gue cvisemetvarseetes ESHER 
Bradstreet’s. (Current weekly numbers) ............:000008 + 


Charities Review. Vol. viii, No. 2. April, 1898. 
(Contains. Studies in the Life of the bor The Publisher 
Vacant-lot cultivation.) 8vo. New York........ ....... J 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly The Editor 
numbers, with supplements).............0:ccsesseeeseesecneees ae ae 

Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current num- 


bers) ic i aR east tae taeda hea ee ed ele te 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. vi, No. 3, 1898 .... The Publisher 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xii, No. 2, 1898........ The Editor 
SEEM rimeh Sy papaya pon ba gd ae igiec Ne 


The Spectator. An American weekly review of 
Insurance. No. 19, 1898. (Contains “ The Suicide > Mr. F. L. Hoffman 
record of 1897”: #. L. Hoffman) ....... Ht ideo Rote 
Yale Review. Vol. yu,/No.2. 1898 fct...cedexnden Che-Bditor 
Columbia University. Studies in History, Economics, ) 
and Public Law. . Vol. viii, No. 4. Public Admi- 
nistration in Massachusetts: &. H. Whitten. Vol. Atches. “prea ma 
ix, No. 2, German Wage Theories, a history of their + er ayn ee 
development: J. W. Crook. No.3, Centralization 
of Administration in New York State: J. A. Fairlie. 
3Vols, S870." L808 iso tiwrestenneiey Git mes te ae J 


and Son, London 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Johns Hopkins University. Studies in Historical and ) 
Political Science. Series 15. Nos.10and11. State ! 
Tax Commissions in the United States: J. W. 
Chapman, 1897. 12, ‘Tendencies in eons 
Economic Thought: S. Sherwood, 1897. Series 1 The U 
Nos. 1—4. Neutrality of the American Lakes, ie + 1e University 
Anglo-American relations: J. M. Callahan, 1898. 
No. 5, West Florida and its relation to historical 
Cartography of the United States: H. #. Chambers, 

1898 


DPE e Hea er Here e HHH T eH SOETHEHEHEEHESE SHEE OSTEO OHS EHETH OSES OSES OLEH EDOR HE OG 








Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Trans- The Soci 
aclionse.¥ Ol v, NO. IS April, 1808s o.oo essen Seas, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. ThaAbad 
Annals. Vol. xii, No.1. 1898; also Handbook .. et sr ena ee 
American Economic Association. ‘Eoonomic Studies : 
Vol. iii. No.3. Ohio Tax inquisitor law: 7. NV. 
Carver. No. 4. The American Federation of 
iapory Wl AC ANIC le ONO eta esta nrituiee -aaohadennares 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. . 
(Current Aaah babe) pansy tie : soeUnshckeeaeamtasseaenhe. suman tucs } The Society 
American Philosophical Society. Transactions. New 
Series. Vol. xix. Part 2, plates. 4to. 1898........ \ 2 
Sound Currency Committee. Leaflets, &. S8vo. 1898 The Committee 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of Board of ) 
Regents for 1894-95. Report of U.S. National 
bootie lates, Sv0., 1897 ‘ccscu manne: AWA Stent hsoteaht 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Nos. 1087, ¢ ~720.9mrnsonian An- 
Catalogue of Earthquakes on the Pacific Coast, Se 
1769—1897. 1090, Review and Bibliography of 


The Association 





Metallic Carbides, 8v0. 1898 .00..ic.t.sc-cccscsesstertiaccenses 2 
Uruguay— 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte- | The Municipal Sta- 
Videos > (Curren NUMVELS): - o.ncr.ceereasenencsannssenossaesiassharye tistical Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current 


} The Board of Trade 


BUTE AE Pe CLV O65 icra snntsaesivsiocs donees extn gan oohsaestnias on ae 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Agricultural Statistics of British India for 1892-93 to) 
1896-97. 18thissue. Fol. 
Financial and Commercial Statistics for British India 
[ 1896-97, and before]. Fifth issue. Fol................. The Statistical Bu- 
Judicial and Administrative Statistics for British $ reau, Government 








India for 1896-97, and the four preceding years. of India 
PAS SCUST 11) {SAG th 3) BEarMmemerer eter Reus -t <b> NO .| urs ae a ee 

Prices and Wages in India. [1861-97.] 15th issue. 
PObse LB Siac Ea, canyon teste nc pcctie nse Seve rane: J) 


Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India 
during 1895-96. Statement exhibiting. 1898. (824) . 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India from apg Tada Ste 
_ 1887-88 to 1896-97. 32nd No. 1898. (C-9036).... 


VOL. LXI,  PART' III. on 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
India, British—Contd. 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly ar 
Accounts. (Current numbers) ......:ccesessecsesesseeeees gle ee een ee 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current sf Encis # 
NUT DONS ) ecg cect ar ystnActy ast teoscnetina ct tee astern ccce tae det 


East Indian Railway. Diagrams of Traffic (audited), Se 
second half-year of 1897. Fol.........csssessseseseseeenesesenes The Chairman 


Indian Engineering. (Current week! y numbers)............ The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal.  (Curreht numbers) oo. -2..a-sosecse-secntaneesevessas } The Societ 

Proceedings. (Current numbers)  ...sceccecseeesecesceees set a 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Sessional Papers. Session 1893. Addendum to Vol. ) 
7. Ontario Fishery Commission. 1896................ 
Sessional Papers. Session 1897. Vols. 9, Steamboats, 
Postmaster. 10, Interior. 11, Indian Affairs, 
Interior. 12, Secretary of State, Justice .............. 
or ce and Dairying. Report of Commissioner | Sindaku Galloarcot 


Of, ABO ee cerecamesncttesenacee enters ence ke seees eee rand Gh Wy 
Chartered Banks. List of Shareholders, 1897 ............ | 
Drummond County Railway Inquiry. Reports of 

Special Committee on TS98 sien e saneas sees ecceaes ones 
Experimental Farms. Report for 1897 ..0.....seeee 


Shareholders in Chartered Banks. List of. 1897 .. 
Unclaimed Balances in Banks. Report on. 1897 ....) 
Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. Stas 


MUM DORAN cl ass cact cc crvemeerst cuenta teeta eee eee 
Loan Companies and Building Societies. Report on, Mi Nos Garland 
for 1BO7) avatar ate te ete ome cake ene ase oe 
Report of Dividends remaining unpaid, and unclaimed | 
balances in chartered banks. 1897 ......0..0..sssccsssseseees i 
Ontario— 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Industries, 1896, ) 
with Appendix, containing four Papers on Political 
and Social Arithmetic, and on Municipal Govern- | The Bureau of In- 
ment and Agriculture in Ontario. 8vo. 1898... r dustries 
Bulletins. 65, Crops and Live Stock in Ontario. | 
1898. Dairy Bulletin No. 107, May, 1898. ‘8vo. J 


the Oho, Nernst oad Tee GAR NS rata 
University of Toronto Studies. Economic Series The Universit 
No.1. Public Debts in Canada: J. R. Perry ........ edebidrer 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1897. Diagram.] The Under Colonial 


10 i es candi ol oO, Palade Dormeaete ig imi mend CARE ah ARE a Secretary 
New South Wales— 
Meteorology. Results of rain, river, and evaporation 
observations made in New South Wales during iDEN poe 
1896. Maps and diagrams, SV02 oi osa.. aeeseotecuenarcscres 


Public Works. Report of Department of, for 1896-97.] The Agent-General 
Diagfams, Pols. -c. Bese sucnrcc eee reat eeemees for N.S. Wales 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
New South Wales— Contd. 
Statistical Registrar for 1897. Parts 4, Population 
and Vital Statistics. 5, Manufactories and Works. | The Government 
6, Agriculture, &c., Fisheries, and Mining. 7, Law Statistician 
AE OATES eee eas ea ann tennss sf feh a Poi ses deob wngh tr asuncsemasay = 


New Zealand— 
Friendly Societies. 21st Annual Report by the| The Registrar’ of 


Resear Oe SESE LBL, SE Ol.. Scrvcshceces, x oceteatelpenestoocas Friendly Societies 
Government Insurance Recorder. (Current num-]| The Government In- 
18S oH ee ae conker: ante a den a aire ME Ne surance Department 


The Labour Depart- 


BAONGI VOUT DOES Wenn cerca ssethce ecurme ecg snsicg oeooe tons senteas 
ment 


Labour Department. Seventh Annual Report for 
ESL CETSES TEE oo Se enad oat yin pianh weet Sv ae Mn eT J 


Labour Department. Journal of the. ee 


New Zealand Trade Review and Price Current. The Editor 
(Current: monthly numbers) .....5..ccccescecsengesncennsostsenes 

New Zealand Institute. Transactions and Proceedings. . 
WV OL Saxe 1807. Piste. SVOssisaceuset oe etait eae } The Institute 


Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1897. Fol. ........cssssssereees . 
Supplements to the Government Gazette COR ae Phe sot aia R 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ... Av 


South Australia— 
Annual Report of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 


BIPM OE PER SOCS  LNO Ger WO og 2005 snciphc-ceeseatvsdegasenceath Oouee { The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current ral of 8S. Australia 
RUTEOUOS Notre Peres «cE eE. ssc nanevaiygy ov 00 edhanie oedeaie a 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 


Ey SELIREERS reer cae scaat sic cracoventatcesesviesajasesstch-angetnaten taoteares Secretary 
Victoria— 
Statistical Register for 1896. Appendix to Part 4 igs 
Municipal Finances. Part 9, Social Condition. F or} rates Peacennies ae 
1897. Part 1, Blue Book. Part 2, Interchange .... ve ect, raed 


Western Australia— 
Annual Report of Collector of Customs, Reginaas of The Collector of 


Phipps wes For 1897. | Wo. ..cc.cenanconperoteaapaioncs Customs 
Year-Book for 1896-97. (10th year of issue.) Maps, | The Registrar-Gene- 
BF aaenps osoppcir eth cceloonpadesteny ‘cesta ie meee Ree ral of W. Australia 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers 
Colonial Import Duties. (390) 1897. 8vo. , pease? } Bastia iy Aa: 
Commercial Intelligence Committee. Report ait Dr. B. W. Ginsb 
Minutes of Evidence. [C-8962], [C-8963]. 1898 f ~” . ee 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual Pi ychased 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ } yb scree 
2R2 
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Op Acr Pensions. By Str Henry Burpert, K.C.B. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 15th November, 1898. 
CHARLES Bootu, Esq., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. ]} 


In reading this paper before you to-day, I desire at the outset 
to make it clear that I approach this question from the 
point of view of a practical man of business, who has devoted 
many years of his life to the working out of a scheme of old 
age pensions for women workers, which has. proved to be a 
complete — nay an extraordinary success. That scheme is 
known as the Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses, and, 
although it has been contended that it cannot be taken as a basis 
for arriving at. a conclusion as to how far it is practicable ona 
thrift basis to place old age pensions within the reach of all 
intelligent and provident members of the large army of the 
humbler workers in this country, because nurses as a class have 
more than average intelligence in these matters, I am bound to 
say that those who put forward this contention exhibit little 
practical knowledge of the facts, and their views have been shown 
by experience to be without reasonable foundation. 

I propose to-night to endeavour to focus the various arguments 
which have been urged for and against old age pensions, to 
emphasise the difficulties which have been shown to exist, and to 
endeavour to point a practical way for meeting those difficulties 
and placing old age pensions within the reach of the really 
deserving and thrifty members of the humbler classes of citizens. 
I am old enough to have had experience of the inner working 
of men’s minds, and I have come to realise that, whether 
you want an opinion from counsel, or one from a surgeon of 
eminence, it is possible, if you have a knowledge of men, to submit 
your case to a capable and recognised authority who probably 
will, if wisely selected, give an opinion, in perfectly good 
faith, which will support the particular view which you wish to 
be upheld. For instance, where a case of disease which may or 
may not require surgical interference has to be dealt with, it is a 
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well-known fact that there need be no difficulty in selecting on the 
one hand, a conservative surgeon whose instincts will incline him 
to decide against an operation; or, on the other, an equally 
eminent member of the profession who believes implicitly in the 
value of operative interference wherever possible. So on this 
question, some of those who have devoted time and thought to 
the study of the report and evidence contained in the Blue Books 
issued by what are known as Lord Aberdare’s aid Lord Rothschild’s 
committees, may have been struck with the feeling that+ the 
members! of those committees, or the majority of them, com- 
menced their inquiry with the conviction that old age pensions 
were a dream, and that any attempt to make them possible would 
exhibit great weakness on the part of those who recommended any 
such step. It is of the first importance that all impartial people 
with open minds should realise this trend of opinion in certain 
persons, and that they should understand that heretofore old age 
pensions have been dealt with mainly by those whose natural 
instincts would lead them to advise that nothing should be done, 
and whose convictions might impel them to exhaust their energies 
in finding reasons in support of a negative view of this question, 
which I regard as being the most urgent and important of all the 
social questions now before the country. 

I have the honour to-night to address the members of a Society 
of trained investigators, many of whom are masters of facts and 
figures, and most of whom I have no doubt are familiar with the 
various reports and schemes which have been published or formu- 
lated during the last ten years. In such circumstances I should 
not be justified in bringing out in detail these various proposals, 
and, were I to attempt it, weariness and not wisdom might not 
unnaturally result from this paper. JI desire, however, to be 
practical, to speak as one who has an intense love of his country, 
and the deepest sympathy with all workers of both sexes in all 
grades and conditions of life. I regard it as a grievous reflectiou 
upon the intelligence and heart of our day and generation, that 
very many people, and especially that any party in politics, should 
be contented, when pressed to help forward the demand for 
facilities to enable all classes to make a reasonable provision for 
old age, to reply, “ There is the poor law for the sick and aged ; 
“it was good enough for our fathers, and should be good enough 
“for you.” Such utterances, though I confess they are 
not usually put as plainly as I have ventured to put them, 
may be characterised as exhibiting not only a want of heart, 


1 See, however, the remarks of Mr. Brabrook (post, p. 628). and of the 
Chairman (post, p. 636), and Sir H. Burdett’s reply (post, p. 637).—Ep. 
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but an absence of policy and an ignorance so amazing, as to 
condemn the holders of such opinions as unfit to take any active 
part in the administration of local or imperial affairs. I repeat, 
to contend that we have the poor law, and that anything outside 
the poor law is undesirable from every point of view, is to display 
an ignorance of the actual position of affairs in these realms to-day 
which is remarkable and dangerous. It is remarkable, because 
every householder has to pay the poor rates—a fact which ought 
to make him solicitous to ascertain how far the high rates now 
paid are justifiable, and whether the ratepayers get money value 
for the amounts contributed to the support of the poor through 
the rates by the people. It is dangerous, because the Local 
Government returns prove that every year, although a less 
number of persons receive relief from the poor rates, the cost of 
such relief has steadily increased. Thus in the metropolis we find 
that the total relief of the poor in 1874 cost 1,633,182/.; that it 
increased to 2,267,330. in 1884; to 2,900,940/. in 1894; and that 
in 1897, the last year for which the figures are available, it 
amounted to no less a sum than 3,108,393/. These figures are 
sufficiently alarming without reference to the population and 
the total number of in-door and out-door paupers; but their 
serious character is materially increased by the discovery that the 
mean number of in-door and out-door paupers in the metropolis 
in 1874 was 115,010, in 1884 was 99,425, in 1894 114,639, and 
in 1897 118,369. That is to say, although the mean number 
of in-door and out-door paupers had decreased in 1884 and 
1894 as compared with 1874, the cost of relief had increased 
by 38 per cent. and 77 per cent. respectively; and further, 
that although the mean number of persons receiving relief 
was only 3 per cent. higher in 1897 than it was in 1874, yet the 
cost of such relief had increased by no less than go per cent. 
Nor is this all, for the ratio of in-door and out-door paupers 
per 1,coo of the population fell from 34:1 in 1874 to 26°6 in 
1894, and 26:8 in 1897, the ratio having been 25:1 in 1884. A 
further material fact is the circumstance that, whereas the 
cost per head on the mean number of paupers in the metropolis 
in 1874, according to the Local Government Board returns, 
was 14/, 4s., it rose to 25/. 6s. 14d. per head in 1894, and to 
261. 5s. 25d. per head in 1897; and is still increasing. hese 
figures afford much food for thought, and their importance is con- 
siderably emphasised when a comparison is made between them 
and the growth and cost of poor law relief in England and Wales. 
The total relief to the poor in England and Wales, including the 
metropolis, for the year 1874 amounted to 7,664,957/.; it increased 
in 1884 to 8,402,553/.; in 1894 to 9,673,505/.; and in 1897 to 
| 282 
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10,432,189/. ‘The mean number of in-door and out-door paupers 
in 1874 was 827,446; in 1884, 765,914; in 1894, 787,933 ; and in 
1897, 814,887. The cost per head on the mean number of paupers 
of all classes in England and Wales was, according to the 
Local Government Board returns, in 1874, gl. 5s. 22d.; in 1884, 
10l. 198. 5d.; in 1894, 121. 5s. 6$d.; and in 1897, 121. 16s.-4d. 
But I have to point out, as the foregoing figures show, that the 
cost of poor law relief per pauper in England and Wales (in 1897, 
127. 16s. —$d.) is less than half the cost of it per pauper in the 
metropolis in 1897 (260. 5s. 2$d.). If the country can be made 
to realise that one fact, I believe they will incline to a much 
more favourable view of the reasonableness, nay of the necessity 
as well as of the justice of setting up machinery whereby old 
age pensions may be provided on a thrift basis. If they can, 
further, be got to understand that, although the number of 
in-door and out-door paupers is falling year by year, the cost 
of maintaining what remains is steadily increasing, I take 
it that they will recognise that the present system of poor 
law administration requires their most earnest and continuous 
attention, and that public opinion must speedily compel Par- 
liament to take steps to eradicate such evils as the foregoing, 
which are as wasteful as they are costly, and as undesirable as 
they are indefensible. I would like this head-line to appear con- 
tinuously for weeks in every newspaper issued by the British 
press to the British public :— 

The cost to the ratepayers of 827,446 paupers in England and 
Wales in 1874 was 7,664,957/.; whereas the cost to them of 
814,887 paupers, or 12,559 less, in 1897, was 10,432,189/., an 
increase in round numbers of two and three-quarter millions 
sterling. 

' Once get these figures photographed on the brain of tie nation, 
and I am confident that whether old age pensions are to be substi- 
tuted for poor law relief in suitable cases, or not, the present poor 
law system is not likely to be maintained much longer on its 
present extravagant and wasteful basis. By way of illustrating 
the justice of this view it may be pointed out that the mean 
annual expenditure per individual pauper in the metropolis at the 
present time is more than equivalent to the sum required to 
maintain a respectable person after 60 years of age in indepen- 
dence and comfort in his own home. If the expenditure upon 
each in-door pauper in the metropolis be taken it will be found, 
as I shall show later on, to amount to nearly double the annual 
sum needed to pension a respectable member of the humbler 
classes of the population. 
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Mean Annual Cost per Head of each In-door and of each Out-door 
Pauper. 


Heretofore, so far as I have been able to discover, no attempt 
has been made to ascertain as nearly as possible what is the annual 
cost per head of each in-door and of each out-door pauper. Any 
one who is familiar with the figures and returns which relate to 
poor-law relief is aware that the form in which the figures are 
given is that of showing the cost per head on mean number of 
paupers of all classes. If it is desired to ascertain the cost of 
each in-door pauper, inquirers are met with the statement that there 
is no precise classification of the expenditure, and that no such 
figures areavailable. I have, however, felt that it is essential that 
public attention shall be aroused and fixed upon the figures which 
demonstrate the actual-annual cost of each in-door pauper and of 
each out-door pauper to the ratepayers of this country. I have 
been at some trouble to get out the figures as nearly and as 
accurately as they can be ascertained, and they will be found in 
the table on the following page :— 

At the outset I would specially draw attention to the fact that 
in order to get at the figures it has been necessary to examine 
closely the items in the foregoing table which are included under 
the heads of (1) in-maintenance; (2) out-relief; (3) workhouse 
and other loans repaid and interest thereon; (4) salaries, re- 
muneration, rations and superannuation allowances of officers and 
servants; and (5) other expenses of or immediately connected 
with relief. The foot notes to that table give the explanation of 
each item, which is contained in the annual report of the Local 
Government Board. In order to apportion the expenditure as 
accurately as possible, after consultation with those who are 
intimately acquainted with the details, 1 have come to the con- 
clusion that the cost of in-door paupers may be properly taken to 
include the following items: the whole of (1) in-maintenance and 
(3) workhouse and other loans ; one-half of (4) amount expended 
on salaries; and three-fourths of (5) other expenses. On the other 
hand, the expenditure upon out-door paupers includes the whole 
of (2) out-relief; one-half of (4) salaries; and one-fourth of 
(5) other expenses. It will be noticed that I have excluded from 
the figures 55,993/., expended on patients in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board hospitals, the patients being also excluded from 
the number of paupers, and 279,848/., representing the receipts - 
from the Metropolitan Common Poor Law Fund. A careful calcula- 
tion made upon this basis reveals the astounding fact that each 
in-door pauper in the metropolis (there were 57, 919 in 1897) cost 
in that year no less a sum than 34. 3s. 6d., and that each out-door 
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pauper in the metropolis actually cost 172. 11s. Bear in mind 
that the most zealous advocates of old age pensions have laid 
down that an income of 18/. a year, whether derived from savings 
or partly from savings and partly from bonus additions, con- 
stitutes an adequate pension for the comfortable sustenance and 
support of one person belonging to the most respectable members 
of those sections of the industrial classes who have attained 65 
years of age. 

Turning next to the figures which relate to England and Wales, 
including the metropolis, I find that every in-door pauper for the 
year 1897 cost 26/. 7s. 2d., and that each out-door pauper cost 
71. 6s. gd. It will thus be seen that, whether we take the in-door 
paupers in the metropolis, or throughout England aud Wales, the 
same result is shown by these figures, viz., that the cost of the 
poor law system in London is nearly twice as much as, and in 
England and Wales is nearly 50 per cent. more than, the 18/. a 
year which, most people agree, would suffice by way of pension 
on the attainment of the pension age. Of course many of these 
paupers are sick or infirm people, a point which I have duly 
brought out and provided for in the course of this paper. 

There is a criticism which I may have to meet, and that is that 
I have excluded vagrants from the figures on which the foregoing 
calculations are based. The exclusion or inclusion of vagrants 
does not however, for practical purposes, materially affect my 
argument, but in order that the point may be fully met I will 
' now proceed to give a table in which the vagrants are taken into 
account. I must however insist, as a matter of fact, that the 
relief of vagrants in reality can only touch two items of the 
expenditure, 7.e., in-maintenance and salaries, so that it is mani- 
festly wrong to treat a vagrant as costing as much as an in-door 
pauper, because his treatment and the circumstances and conditions 
on which he is received are totally different, and so the cost of a 
vagrant is much less than the cost of an in-door pauper. Of 
course those familiar with the Poor Law system will appreciate 
the fact that the vagrants have nothing to do with out-door relief. 

Let us turn to the table and see what is the actual reduction 
in the cost of each in-door pauper, when the poor law authorities 
are given the benefit of a calculation which adds the total number 
of vagrants to the number of in-door paupers already included for 
the purposes of these tables. It will be seen that the cost per head 
in the metropolis then amounts to no less than 30/. 4s. 6d., whilst 
the cost per head in the provinces is 22/. 17s. Putting it in another 
way, I may state that the cost of each in-door pauper, including 
vagrants, in the metropolis, on this basis, is 68 per cent. more than 
the maximum charge which would be possible on his behalf if 
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every one of the 65,486 persons included were to be granted a 
pension of 182. per annum. Iu England and Wales the cost of the 
present system is 27 per cent. higher than it would be if every one 
of the 214,382 in-door paupers and vagrants were to be placed 
upon the pension list, and to receive the sum of 18/. per head per 
annum. 

I may remark in passing that if the immaculate purists and 
procreative ‘‘don’ts” of to-day maintain that old age pensions 
are too, costly and extravagant, what have they to say in defence 
of their much belauded poor law system, which is conducted 
on a basis so extravagant and costly as that which these figures 
demonstrate? It may be well to state further that the cost per 
head on the mean number of paupers of all classes for the year 
1897, published in the report of the Local Government Board, 
for England and Wales was 12/. 16s. -$d.; the cost per head on 
the mean number of out-door paupers was 5/. —s. 17d. In the 
metropolis for the year 1897 the cost per head on mean number of 
paupers of all classes is given as 26/. 5s. 2$d., and the cost per 
head on mean number of out-door paupers as 5/. 118. 6d. Even 
these figures show that the cost of the mean number of paupers 
of all classes is more than twice as great in London as it is in 
Kngland and Wales. 

This question of Poor Law administration and its cost is the 
bedrock from which we must start to build the new social reforms 
which will bring us to such a state of efficient administration 
in these matters, that old age pensions for everybody entitled 
to them may be forthcoming, and that provision may be made 
for all the ne’er-do-weels and other people who must necessarily 
still belong to the poor law. In my judgment, speaking as a 
financier and a man of business, providing we adopt this as a 
basis of operations, there should ultimately be not only no increase 
in the sum now spent upon poor law administration alone, but 
a positive decrease in that charge upon the ratepayers of this 
country. It would take too long were I to-night to attempt to 
set forth the reasons, the figures and the experiences upon which 
this declaration is based. JI make it, however, with all the authority 
which care and knowledge can command, and I am prepared to 
justify it at any time should such justification be demanded by those 
who are interested in these questions, and who have a right to be 
satisfied that the statement here made in all sober earnestness is a 
demonstrable fact, and not the fiction of a mere enthusiast who 
has allowed his sentiments to run away with his senses. If I am 
right—and I am confident that I am right—-I am entitled to claim 
at the outset, before I enter into details, that the provision of old 
age pensions is a practical question, and that it is one of such vast 
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importance to the whole community, that from a mere economic 
point of view every intelligent ratepayer, every man of affairs who 
is charged with the duty of administering the machinery of the 
State, and all who are proud of our day and generation, and who 
believe that we are not less, but, on the whole, better educated and 
more capable of dealing with these questions than the ages which 
have preceded us—I say all these, that is every intelligent man 
and woman, is bound to demand that this question shall not be 
treated as the plaything of political parties, but that it shall be 
faced and solved without delay by the best minds and the most 
capable administrators that the nation can command. In other 
words, I claim that the provision of old age pensions, properly 
understood and rightly applied, is capable of being made a lever 
which shall lift from the poor law system the existing abuses and 
extravagances which attach to it. The removal of thisincubus will 
leave it purified and strengthened, whilst reducing the cost of poor 
law relief to reasonable proportions, and so bring into being anew 
system wholly distinct from the poor law, which shall tend each 
year to diminish the cost of our poor relief, and to improve the morals 
and surroundings of the humbler workers of both sexes. These 
reforms would make England a country where every one who had 
zealously laboured during his working days would, on attaining 
60 years of age, be guaranteed a period of diminished labour and 
necessary rest in which he might learn to live rather than to exist, 
and so the industrial classes, even as old people, would constitute 
a vital force of robust independence and noble characteristics. It 
is not just, nay, it is a grievous reflection on our boasted civili- 
sation and Christianity in these days, that Mr. Ritchie’s return 
should reveal the fact that, if we eliminate the well-to-do classes, 
who are above all need of dependence on the rates, the proportion 
of paupers over 65 to the total of the population over that age, and 
below the well-to-do, will be not less than 3 out of 7, or nearly 
1 in 2. When we know that the cost of every one of these old 
persons being in-door paupers in London represents on an average 
a sum equal to 34/. 3s. 6d. a year, or 13s.2d. per week; that the 
cost of every one of them in receipt of out-door relief in London 
represents on an average a sum equai to 17/. 11s. a year, or 
6s. gd. per week; and that it amounts to at least 26/. 7s. 2d. 
(10s. 1d. per week) per in-door pauper, and to 7J. 6s. gd. (2s. 10d. 
a week) per out-door pauper in England and Wales per annum, it 
must be apparent to all thoughtful persons that the present system 
is extravagant and wrong, for out of all this mass of aged depen: 
dents tere must be a lar, ge proportion of really deserving persons 
who are simply in receipt of poor law relief because of the infirm1- 
ties of age and the competition of younger persons in the trades or 
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callings by which they have maintained themselves during the 
greater portion of their lives.” 

Sir Spencer Walpole has well pointed out® that the majority of 
this large mass of the people have passed a life of toil, many of 
them have actually, though ineffectually, striven to provide against 
misfortune from the shame of having to rely on the rates for the 
support of their old age. If this be in any sense true,—and what 
man of knowledge is there who will maintain to the contrary ?—then 
I venture to say that it is essential as a matter of national credit 
and national honour that such a state of things should be probed to 
the bottom, and that it is an urgent debt which the nation owes to 
its intelligence that a remedy should be found for such unnecessary 
injustice and much wanton cruelty. Iam glad to think, although 
Sir Spencer Walpole did not carry his colleagues with him, that 
he should have had the courage to put on record this opinion. 
Having set forth the following stern facts in order, (a) one person 
out of every five of 65 years of age and upwards was in receipt of 
relief on a particular day in 1892; (b) one person out of every 
three of this age applied for relief in the course of the year; and 
(c) making a reasonable deduction for the well-to-do classes, one 
working man and woman out of every two are more or less 
dependent on the rates in their old age, Sir Spencer Walpole 
proceeds: ‘‘ When these facts are thoroughly known, and their 
“‘ significance thoroughly realised, it is difficult to believe that the 
‘‘ population, which is probably becoming more altruistic every 
‘* year, will console itself by the reflection that, bad as things are 
‘““now, they were probably slightly worse some fifty years ago. 
‘“‘ They will repudiate the policy of nothing, and insist upon some- 
“thine being attempted.”* I entirely agree with Sir Spencer 
Walpole’s view, and if I did not agree with it I should be bound 
to support it, because I know, as I have already shown by the 
production of actual figures which cannot be upset, that the cost 
of this policy of nothing is an expensive policy, and one which 
is costing the ratepayers more than a better system combined 
with an adequate scheme of old age pensions would probably 
cost if they were brought into existence immediately. 

I may be properly asked, what changes do you propose to 
institute in regard to the poor law? My answer is, first of all 
I would group the poor law authorities by counties in place of the 
existing local boards of guardians. JI would have a poor law 
board for each county, because that would place all the existing 


2 « Report of Mr. Chamberlain and others,” annexed to the “ Report of Lord 
« Aberdare’s Committee,” p. xciil. _ 

3 © Report of Lord Rothschild’s Committee,” p. 19. 

4 « Report of Lord Rothschild’s Committee,” p. 20. 
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buildings in such an area under the control of one body, and 
render proper classification of the poor relatively easy and prac- 
ticable. At the present time there are a large number of such 
buildings kept up from year to year which contain much more 
accommodation than is needed, and in this way a large expendi- 
ture is necessarily though needlessly incurred every year :— 


TABLE showing the NuMBER of WoRKHOUSES, ACCOMMODATION FOR PAUPERS, and 
the Number of Pauprers IN WorkHovusES in England and Wales on 
lst January, 1898. 


























Number | Number | Number Percentage 
Sepa 3 of In-door | of In-door F os 
umber com- : : Paupers 2 
Paupers he Tn-door edear 
of modation | (including Saker g Vagrants Daneel pico Vagrants 
Work- for Vagrants),| Vagrants),| on 1st (including | (excluding is of 
Lat Lecce Vagyrants), | Vagraiits), 
houses. | Inmates. on is on Ist January, sat is Of Accommo= 
| January, Te 1898. | Accommo-| Accommo-}| ation. 
1898. ; dation. dation. 
| Per cnt. | Per cnt. Per cnt. 
England _........ 574 | 203,610 | 154,240 | 142,859 | 11,381 76 40 6 
Wales and | 
| 8,100 6 
Monmouth | Be Ys Oa | : 73833 40% Bo 79 5 








Note—The column “ Number of Workhouses”’ has been compiled on the assumption 
that each union has one, but only one, workhouse. In the case of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and a few other towns there are more than one workhouse. The column “Accommodation 
‘‘for Inmates” has been compiled from the information given in “ Knight’s Local Govern- 
“ment Directory,’ but the figures are only estimates, and therefore approximate. A table 
containing the details for each county of England and Wales will be found at the end of 
the paper. It has been impossible to accurately ascertain the numbers for the metropolis, 
as the total number of in-door paupers (69,448) includes an unascertainable number of 
paupers in some establishments not under the control of the Guardians, and cannot there- 
fore be compared with the accommodation in those institutions under their control. 





The first duty of such a County Poor Law Board would be to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the circumstances, character, 
and past history of all persons who were at the time in receipt of 
in-door poor law relief, with full authority to classify them so as to 
place in a separate class all who are known to be of good conduct 
and to have previously led moral and respectable lives. All found 
to be entitled to be so classed might be given the option of taking 
an immediate pension of 7s. per week per head for the rest 
of their lives, seeing that such a course should not entail any 
additional expense to the ratepayers, but the contrary, as I have 
already shown in giving the cost per head of in-door paupers of all 
classes in England and Wales. This step would enable each County 
Poor Law Board to bring about a large ultimate and probably an 
immediate saving to the ratepayers, seeing that it would reduce 
the number of expensive establishments and buildings now main- 
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tained out of the rates, the necessity for which would disappear 
with the granting of the pensions in question to the really honest, 
' healthy, and respectable poor. A system like this, once commenced, 
might be continued without difficulty, providing the Commis- 
sioners were charged with the duty of formulating regulations for 
the adequate classification of all persons becoming chargeable to 
the rates in future, with the object of securing that the really 
deserving on attaining 60 years of age should be treated separately, 
and that their acceptance of a pension conveyed no stigma upon 
them such as that now entailed by the acceptance of poor law 
relief. As this plan would not only not lead to any increased 
cost to the taxpayers, but would tend to diminish the present 
poor rates year by year, it is at any rate worthy of careful 
‘consideration. It might be urged, the opponents of out-door 
relief might object to this plan, and an alternative, which I find 
from inquiries I have instituted amongst the poor themselves, they 
would have no objection to, is to provide for the aged and respect- 
able poor in the existing poor law buildings under an adequate 
system of classification of such buildings. The founders of the 
poor law system, so long ago as 24th July, 1847, in Article 48 of the 
General Consolidated Order, empowered the guardians to classify 
certain classes of workhouse residents with reference to their 
moral character, behaviour, and previous habits, and on such other 
grounds as might seem to them expedient. Had the poor law 
administration in this country been carried out during the last 
fifty years under this Consolidated Order, with a due regard to the 
rights and requirements of all classes, and especially of those poor 
persons who are known to be of good conduct, and who have 
previously led moral and respectable lives, there can be _ little 
doubt that the present demand fora system of old age pensions: 
would have been much less imperative than it is at present. That 
the clearly expressed intentions of those responsible for poor law 
administration fifty years ago, should have been so ignored by the. 
existing boards of guardians, indicates that these bodies require 
reorganisation upon an intelligent system, which will secure the 
rights of the poor, and a more economical administration ‘of the 
funds devoted to poor law relief. These reforms have become 
imperative owing to the demand for old age pensions, and by 
their instrumentality an adequate provision may be readily secured 
for those who have attained the pension age, or who may each 
year attain that age during the next forty years, the period 
required to enable any adequate scheme of old age pensions which 
the nation can ‘properly accept to be brought into full working 
efficiency. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that an Act of Parliament 
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should be introduced to abolish local or district boards of guardians, 
or at least to limit their authority to that of sub-committees of 
county poor law boards, which latter should control the poor law 
administration in each county. 

At the present time the country contains an adequate number 
of workhouses, and ample accommodation for the aged and infirm 
poor of every parish (vide table on p. 608 ante). The whole of the 
poor law buildings within each county area should be handed over 
to the control of county poor law boards. These county poor law 
boards should then classify the various buildings according to the 
needs and requirements of all classes of the poor in the area 
under their control. The accommodation is sufficient, and it 
is declared that many of the existing workhouses possess accom- 
modation far in excess of the demands at present made upon 
the guardians who control them. The table on p. 608 ante 
shows that at the busiest season there is room for from one-third 
to one-fifth more inmates beyond those at present received. 
The most suitable buildings could be set aside as pension 
houses for the respectable poor, and such arrangements for 
their comfort and accommodation could be made, without addi- 
tional cost, that the prejudice now unjustly attaching to existing 
workhouses wonld largely, if not entirely, disappear. Justice 
would thus be done, though tardily, to the really deserving poor 
who may have been left stranded in the battle of life through 
no fault of their own, and despite their respectability and good 
moral character. Other buildings within the county area could be 
assigned to the immoral, the thriftless, the confirmed ne’er-do- 
weels, and abandoned poor—classes which must find their way 
ultimately to the workhouse as their natural home. Such a modifi- 
cation of the existing poor law system as is here proposed would 
have far-reaching consequences. Not only would acceptable and 
adequate means be provided whereby the really deserving who 
have attained the pension age could be properly cared for as 
pensioners, but it would enable poor relief to be so administered 
as to make its restraining influence of the utmost value in dealing 
with the least worthy classes of the community. The condition of 
workhouse residence, so far as these latter classes are concerned, 
could then be made to possess an educational value, discipline 
could be adequately enforced, and restraint and punishment, where 
needed, could be made effective from the circumstance that the 
offenders would gradually come to realise that their influence for 
harm was destroyed, and that it was to their interest to devote all 
their energies to the improvement of their own character and 
condition. Further, and better still, the worthy and deserving poor 
would be freed from evil surroundings and companions ; they could 
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then be made to feel the sympathy of their more fortunate country- 
men, who recognise that circumstances have been against this class 
of the community, and that there is no unjust stigma attaching to 
a residence in these new pension houses; their friends would be 
encouraged to visit them, they would be at liberty to visit their 
friends, their health could be promoted by healthy out-door or in- 
door occupations, and the last few years of their lives would thus 
prove, it may be hoped, happy and beneficial in every respect. In 
the pension houses, as distinct from the workhouses, arrangements 
might be made for providing each inmate or every married couple 
with a separate room or apartment to sleep in—a point of the first 
importance. On moral grounds alone the present workhouse 
system is a failure, and no matter how careful and intelligent the 
administration may be, it is found in practice that the workhouses 
in large cities are successfully used by thieves and others as 
recruiting grounds for their immediate purposes. The new 
system might abolish this state of things for ever. 

So much for the bedrock from which we must start any scheme 
of old age pensions. I have deliberately and of set purpose dwelt 
at length upon these questions of the poor law, because it is 
essential that they should be faced and dealt with, either con- 
{emporaneously with, or in advance of any attempt to adequately 
meet and settle a plan for providing old age pensions. I would 
remind you that, despite the sound reasons which Sir Spencer 
Walpole set forth in his memorandum already referred to, in the 
course of which he contended that the committee of which he was 
a member cannot be content to do nothing, Lord Rothschild’s 
committee was, as you know, as a matter of fact content to spend 
upwards of two years in the production of a negation. It is no 
part of my purpose to set forth the reasons which led to such 
a result, but I have sufficiently indicated them in my introductory 
remarks this evening. I may perhaps illustrate one cause 
which led a committee, which Sir Spencer Walpole declared was 
appointed to do something, to be content with doing nothing. I 
was one of those who submitted a scheme for the consideration of 
Lord Rothschild’s committee, which in the result proved to be onc 
of four out of the hundred and more schemes submitted which, as 
Mr. Lionel Holland has shown’ passed successfully the vigorous 
preliminary tests they applied to them. In their report (pp. 4 
and 5) they proceed to formulate their objections to my proposals. 
They commence by setting out what they understood those pro- 
posals to be, and it is curious to notice that both in the summary 
and also in the objections which they urge against the scheme, it 
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is made manifest that, as a matter of fact, they seem to have never 
properly understood what these proposals in reality were. That I 
am not singular in this view is proved by the statements con- 
tained in Mr. Lionel Holland’s book already referred to. It would 
be wearisome if I were to set forth all the reasons based upon a. 
misapprehension which Lord Rothschild’s committee urged against 
the acceptance of my scheme: a few of the more inaccurate of 
them will illustrate my point. The first is that the scheme em- 
braces only a small part of the industrial classes, namely, those 
who do not earn more than 20s. per week on the average. Asa 
matter of fact the scheme embraces every class of workers, what- 
ever their earnings may be, and it only states the grounds upon 
which, in my opinion, it will probably be found the State need 
not supplement the provision for old age made by members of the 
industrial population other than those who do not earn more than 
208. a week onan average; in other words, it provides for the 
whole of the industrial classes upon a thrift basis, though it limits 
the State contributions to that section only whose earnings are too 
small to enable them otherwise to make adequate provision for their 
old age. The committee further found that the scheme makes no 
provision for other forms of saving except that known as deferred 
annuities. So far is this from being the case, the machinery 
of the Post Office is employed, whereby the industrial classes. 
obtain an investment for their small savings by placing them in 
the Post Office Savings Bank, receiving thereon compound interest,. 
and having absolute control over such savings continuously up to: 
the pension age, and finally securing that all the money so put by 
should, on the death of the depositor, revert to his wife and 
children, or to his heirs, as the case may be. The committee 
object to the scheme on the ground that vast sums would come: 
into the hands of the State for investment, a point which has no. 
substantiality, in fact, as I shall proceed to show a little later on.. 

Finally, the last objection is that “it cannot be brought into 
‘‘ operation during the course of the present generation, and for 
‘‘ persons at present over 20 years of age it contemplates that 
‘“‘ there shall be only an extensive revision of the poor law coupled 
‘* with irksome provisions.” This last objection brings me to the 
crux of the whole problem now seeking solution. It is perfectly 
certain that any scheme of old age pensions which a responsible: 
statesman can recommend and which the State could afford to. 
finance, must be so conceived as to provide for the working out of 
the existing state of affairs upon a new plan capable of doing the: 
work with reasonable efficiency without offending the just suscepti- 
bilities of the recipients or adding any appreciable burden by 
taxation or rates. I have shown that on the most careful examin-. 
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ation of the figures relating to poor law expenditure, every working 
man and woman now maintained in workhouses in London at the 
cost of the poor law, costs the ratepayers in London about 34/. 
per annum, and those throughout England and Wales upwards of 
26/. per annum, whereas the maximum sum which people who have 
given most attention to the subject agree is required as a provision 
for old age is 18/7. per annum. It follows from this that in effect 
there is no reason why the really deserving and respectable poor 
should not be provided with a pension of 18/. a year instead of 
being made paupers, as they are under the present system, for such 
a step should lead to an immediate reduction in the present sum 
provided by the ratepayers for the maintenance of these very 
people who are at present treated as in-door paupers. I have shown 
how that provision can be made by a classification of the existing 
poor law buildings, whilst freeing them from a pauper taint of any 
kind. The irksome provisions which Lord Rothschild’s Committee 
state are attached to my proposals for the provision of those who 
have attained 60 years of age and upwards have, therefore, no 
existence in fact. Besides, it has been shown that a very large 
proportion of the aged poor who require pecuniary aid could not 
be properly and adequately relieved by the mere grant of a 
pension. Much of the existing pauperism of the aged is not due 
simply to failure of earning power resulting from advancing years, 
but to sickness and chronic infirmities needing special care, 
which must accompany old age to a much larger extent than the 
period of middle life. It follows that a large proportion of the 
aged to be found in poor law establishments are there because 
their sickness and infirmities make it difficult for them to live in 
ordinary conditions outside.® In such circumstances it is essential 
for the well-being of the poor, as well as for economical reasons, 
that the existing surplus buildings now in the hands of the 
guardians should be purged of all pauper taint and made avail- 
able for the accommodation of the respectable poor who have 
attained the pension age, who could not otherwise be provided for 
comfortably and adequately. On the other hand, the deserving 
members of the industrial classes who are in good bodily health 
might properly be given the option of taking their pension and 
residing outside, or, if they prefer it, they might become inmates of 
a pension house suitable to their circumstances and physical state. 
I have of course no means of ascertaining what proportion of the 
working men and women of 65 years of age and upwards who are 
at present in receipt of poor law relief belong to the respectable. 
and worthy classes, who, after a life of honest toil accompanied by 

6 Sir Spencer Walpole’s eee Eley p. 23 of the “ Report of Lord Roth- 
“* schild’s Committee.” 
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an earnest endeavour to provide for themselves, have had to resort.to 
the poor law. But, whatever the number may be, I claim to have 
shown that a readjustment of system will at once enable every 
locality to provide suitably and properly for these deserving and 
aged persons, without any addition to present taxation or rates. 
Besides, this plan will have the further advantage of doing justice 
to the deserving poor and giving a hope and stimulus to those 
younger members of the industrial classes who have not ae 
attained the pension age. 

Again, as I have indirectly shown, it would pass the wit af man 
to evolve a scheme making adequate provision for old age pensions 
which was financially possible and statesmanlike, which would at 
once provide a free pension for every person who attained the 
pension age during every year from that in which such an Act 
was passed, and for ever afterwards; in other words, there must 
be an intervening period during which any scheme for the pro- 
vision of old age pensions on a thrift basis, which is the only 
practicable basis, must have time to work into full operation, for 
otherwise the amount to be provided by taxation or rates must be 
so considerable, apart from the other fatal objections, as to make 
it impossible for any responsible minister to propose or for Parlia- 
ment to sanction it. I do not think myself, and I have read much 
of what has been written on the subject of old age pensions, that 
this point has been sufficiently realised by those who most desire 
to set up an adequate system of old age pensions. Another con- 
sideration which has an important bearing on the question is this. 
Mr. Forster’s Education Act has now had time to work effectually 
throughout the country, and the intelligence of the people is 
consequently higher than it has ever been before. It follows that, 
as education has improved and intelligence has increased, the 
younger population have come to realise and to understand not 
only the importance, but the necessity, of saving. They would 
therefore welcome any sound proposals which placed within their means 
adequate opportunities for putting by small savings week by week. 
Any such scheme must of course provide that out of such savings 
provision shall be made for sick pay during the illness or disablement 
of the individual depositor throughout the period, say forty years, 
of his working life. There can be no doubt that the most rational 
policy in regard to such sick pay would be to utilise the machinery 
of the friendly societies. But the members of these societies are 
unfortunately by no means unanimously in favour of the principle 
of old age pensions, because they fear that if they are excluded 
from its provisions they must suffer materially, and, if they are 
included, the State, in order to protect the small investor, will 
claim to interfere with their management at least in the direction 
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of insisting that they shall be financially sound. On this point, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at North Shields on the 
oe October, said: “They could not be too careful, and this was 
‘* almost the crux of the question, to avoid in any way injuriously 
*‘ affecting the great and beneficent institution of friendly societies, 
** which hag done so much for the working classes of the country 
“at large.” I take it that what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach meant 
was, that it would be bad policy, if it were even possible, to 
attempt to force the hands of the friendly societies until at least 
a majority of their members came to the decision that it was 
desirable to use their influence and machinery in furthering a 
national scheme of old age pensions. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
further expressed the view that in the south of England at any 
rate there was a very strong and widespread objection to impose 
any charge on the rates for this purpose. He further intimated 
that ‘‘ having regard to the present expenditure and its probable 
“‘increase in such matters as the defence of the Empire, our 
“* existing sources of taxation could not bear the cost of any such 
“scheme. Would it be fair, having regard to the burdens 
*‘ imposed on other classes for the benefit of the working classes, 
‘“* to impose this additional burden on the payers of direct taxation 
“alone? These were questions which in any attempt to deal 
‘‘ with this subject must be borne in mind.” 

t will be recognised that the difficulties I have indicated tend 
to prove that Parliament is not likely to attempt to solve the 
problem by any system of compulsion, and that the utmost which 
can be attempted with any hope of success is by legislation to 
provide adequate machinery which will bring voluntary insurance, 
based upon a plan of small savings regularly maintained, within 
the reach of the humbler and so of all members of the industrial 
classes who, if left to save in their own way, may be guaranteed 
on arriving at 60 or 65 years of age, or being permanently 
incapacitated. from profitable work at an earlier age, such an 
addition to each individual’s savings as will provide adequately 
for all his needs. 


The Position To-Day. 


Having thus indicated in general terms points which must 
be satel dealt with, the requirements to be met, and the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, I will proceed to summarise them. 

(1.) The existing poor law system must be taken in hand; 
classification of poor law buildings, as well as classification of the 
inmates, must be immediately introduced ; and in carrying out the 
latter, care must be taken to place in cA naehits buildings, wholly 
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distinct and apart from every other class, the respectable and 
deserving poor and the children. 

(2.) Any scheme for the provision of old age pensions must be 
established on a thrift basis, and must be confined so far as bonus 
additions to savings are concerned, to those poorer members of the 
community whose average earnings throughout life are so relatively 
small as to make it impossible for them to otherwise secure an 
adequate provision against old age and infirmity. This class, 
according to the best data available, represents in round numbers 
about 24 per cent. of the 7,000,000 adult male wage earners, or 
1,680,000 males aged 20 and upwards earning 20s. a week and 
under. They will include the labourers, the unskilled workmen, 
and the lower and poorer classes in towns.’ These humbler 
denizens of our cities are of the first importance to the classes 
above them, for without their labour and assistance it would be 
impossible to get. all the work done which is necessary to provide 
sanitation and reasonable comfort for all classes alike. Besides, 
as I have shown in my “Practical Scheme of Old Age 
‘“* Pensions,”’ if is impossible for those whose average earnings 
throughout life do not exceed 1/. per week, however thrifty they 
may be as a class, to put by a sufficient sum to provide adequately 
for their old age and infirmity and the necessaries of life, unless 
they are encouraged by the offer of a guarantee that, providing 
they show the maximum of thrift during their working days on 
attaining the pension age, they will be assured of a pension 
adequate to maintain them for the rest of their life. 

(3.) How can the funds be provided which will afford the 
necessary guarantees of bonus additions to savings for the classes 
entitled to receive them? I have shown that the sums actually 
required to accomplish this on the most liberal computation need 
not exceed 800,000/. per annum.® Sir Henry Longley has stated’ 
that the local and endowed charities scattered all over the country, 
which are available for the aged expressly, or applicable to gifts 
in kind or doles of money, or for the general uses of the poor, 
would place about 1,000,000/. a year, or, according to the last return, 
an income of at least 930,000/. a year at the disposal of the local 
authorities set up by the Local Government Act of 1894. The 
more carefully the question is examined, the more clear it becomes 
that before the Chancellor of the Exchequer or any local authority 
is asked to provide any further income than that available from 


7 Vide pp. 22 and 23 of “A Practical Scheme of Old ce Pensions.” —“ Times” 
ira 1896. 
8 « A Practical Scheme of Old Age Pensions,” p. 30. 
® Vol. ii of the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor, Parl. Paper, C-7684-1, 1895. 
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the sources just indicated, it is essential that the experiment of 
utilising these funds should be made, especially as they will 
probably be found sufficient for the purpose when the present 
system of administering the poor law is revised on the plan 
already indicated. : 

(4.) The absence of all necessity to attempt more than is 
indicated in (2) and (3), so far as the provision of old age pensions 
is concerned, at the present time, is supported, Iam glad to see, by 
certain facts mentioned in a paper entitled ‘‘ Fallacies about Old 
Age Pensions,” written by Mr. C. 8S. Loch, which appears in the 
“Nineteenth Century” for November. I did not see this article 
until after I had prepared my paper, when I was agreeably 
surprised to find that although we approach this question from 
opposite standpoints, we are in the main in agreement on certain 
essential points. Mr. Loch states, comparing the figures of forty 
years ago with those at the present time, 7.e., the years 1851 
and 1891, that the results are as follows:—(1) there are now 
relative to the population about half the number of paupers; (2) 
there are now relative to the child population less than half as 
many dependent children; (3) there are now relative to the adult 
population (aged 15—60) about two-thirds fewer paupers (the 
able-bodied); and (4) there are now relative to the aged popula- ‘ 
tion (over 60) nearly a third.fewer aged paupers (21°5 per cent. 
in 1851 and 13°7 per cent. in 1891). It follows “that the younger 
‘‘ veneration are continually less pauperised, with the result that 
“in old age there is a large decrease of pauperism.”” The effect of 
Mr. Forster’s Education Act, as already indicated, has no doubt 
had a material influence in producing this result, and that 
influence is increasing year by year. A further influence for good, 
as Mr. Loch indicates, must result from improved administration, 
which causes the people to rely upon themselves more fully than 
they did formerly. Human nature quickly responds to ‘“‘the 
‘administration that aims at drawing out from it some of its best 
“ natural faculties; as quickly as it shrivels up under the meddle- 
‘“* someness of neeoided sentiment.” 

The purchasing power of money increased anne 25 per 
cent., according to Mr. Loch, between 1875 and 1892. Food is 
very much cheaper, and 45,000/. a week more was being paid 
in wages in 1897 than in 1896.- Mr. Loch adds, and I 
entirely agree with him, “ the cumulative argument in favour of 
‘‘ continued progress is thus extremely strong,—provided that the 
‘‘ character of the nation does not deteriorate and the administra- 
‘tion does not become markedly worse.” It follows that care 
must be taken not to unnecessarily set up a scheme of old-age 
pensions which will prove in practice as great a failure financially 
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and morally as the pensicn system has been in the United States 
of America, or as unpopular as the universal scheme of old age 
pensions has proved in Germany. All that is wanted, all that a 
wisely governed State can consent to give, is the needful encourage- 
ment and support whereby every class of the community may 
have the fullest facilities to make an old age provision of reason- 
able amount, providing they exhibit average thrift, industry and 
character. There can be no doubt that there is a certain definable 
and definite number of the working population whom it would be 
good policy to encourage and to help in the direction of a provision 
for old age pensions. These humbler workers have a minimum 
power to save and that minimum is too low under the average 
conditions of their lives to result in an adequate provision without 
assistance and encouragement. Without such encouragement 
they must ultimately come upon the rates, and, as I have shown, 
not only is that economically a mistake, and a very costly mistake 
too, but itis bad policy, against the interests of the nation, and 
consequently opposed to the interests and well-being of the whole 
country. 

(5.) It is essential to bear in mind in approaching this question, 
that no scheme can hope to be successful at once. It must have 
time to make its way, to gain the confidence of the people for 
whom it is intended, and to elaborate by experience the 
necessary machinery so as to afford the maximum of facilities 
whereby all classes will be encouraged to look upon old age and 
sick pay provision as a duty which they owe it to their manhood 
to fulfil. 

(6.) Any Act which aims at providing old age pensions, must 
further be so drawn as to leave it open to the option of the local 
authorities and to the friendly societies, to adopt it on certain defined 
conditions or not as and when they please. The Act which has 
proved so successful in the case of the Notification of Infectious 
Diseases, is a form of Act which is well adapted for our present 
purposes. It might fix a basis of financial strength for friendly 
societies, and might provide that any society which attained to it 
should be recognised as one which could properly be selected to 
provide sick pay for any one who qualified for the bonus additions 
provided in the Act, on fulfilment of the ee conditions and 
the attainment of the pension age. 

(7.) A sound actuarial basis must be arrived at. That basis I 
feel justified in claiming is contained in the scheme I submitted to 
Lord Rothschild’s committee, seeing that its accuracy or soundness 
was in no way contested or questioned, although the committee 
included several eminent actuaries. An examination of the 
figures given in the census of 1891, and the careful inquiries 
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I have instituted, show that there are not in all probability as 
many as seven million adult male wage earners in the whole 
community. Of this number Sir Robert Giffen shows in the 
Census Summary for 1886 that 24 per cent. earn 20s. per week and 
under. Iam confident for the reasons stated in my scheme that 
with a few exceptions, which could be easily met, it is unnecessary 
to arrange for the State to grant bonus additions to the savings of 
members of any class of the population whose earnings exceed 20s, 
a week. Assuming this view to be accurate, as I believe it to be, 
in order to ascertain the annual sum which the Government must 
provide by way of bonus additions to the savings of these humbler 
wage earners on this basis, it is necessary to take 24 per cent. of 
seven millions of adult male wage earners, or 1,680,0oco males 
aged 20 and upwards. An actuarial calculation upon these figures 
shows that 43,873 males must enter annually at age 20 to keep up 
a total population of 1,680,000 aged 20 and upwards, the rate 
of mortality employed being that deduced from the experience 
of the Government male life annuitants. The table based upon 
these figures shows the total population between 20 and 60 to be 
1,362,632. As the premiums for a deferred annuity are payable 
at the beginning of each year, the number contributing would be 
the sum of the members living from 20 to 60, that is, 1,395,708, 
which represents the number of persons who could possibly be 
contributors at the expiration of forty years under my pension 
scheme. The number of contributors during the first of the forty 
years would however be only 43,873 persons, whose numbers would 
increase year by year up to 1,395,708. Omitting the details of 
my scheme,” which has already been published, I may state that it 
involves an immediate maximum annual charge by way of bonus 
of from 607,275/. to 794,274/., by which payment the Government 
could establish an old age pension scheme, which would enable the 
humblest classes of wage earners to place themselves in an inde- 
pendent position from age 20 upwards at an annual cost of less 
than one-fourth, or, in the alternative, of less than one-third of 
the actual yearly poor law charge, 2,610,000l., to the ratepayers of 
the metropolis per 1c0,000 paupers at the present time. In such 
circumstances an old age pension scheme should make thrift 
popular with every class, seeing that all deserving persons could 
thus secure an adequate provision, whilst the sum to be provided 
from taxation or rates under this scheme would be probably nil, or 
at any rate relatively unimportant. 

» (8.) The next essential is that the poor guardians must be ex- 
cluded from any connection with the dispensation or payment of 
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old age pensions. Although the type of guardians has improved 
during the last few years, they do not as a class possess the goodwill 
or the sympathy, nor are they supported by the votes of any large 
number of people. Some of the powers vested in the guardians, 
and especially those relating to sanitation, have been taken away 
from them and conferred on other authorities, to the great advan- 
tage of the community. It would be a further step in the right 
direction to confine the jurisdiction of the guardians to the care 
and provision of the pauper sick and infirm and for the wastrels 
and ne’er-do-weels, whose characters and conduct make it impos- 
sible for them to be treated otherwise than in workhouses on the 
plan already indicated. 

(9.) It is essential that the minimum weekly sum available for 
each pensioner from all sources shall not be, in the case of a single 
man or woman, less than 7s. per week, or for married ee 
less than 12s. per week. 

(10.) In the best interests of the country, as.well as from a 
proper regard to what is due to the respectable members of the 
ndustrial classes who zealously labour up to 60 years of age,:and 
as a matter of public policy, it is desirable, in my opinion, to fix the 
pension age at 60 and not at 65 years of age. 

Lastly, let me consider the political and legislative difficulties 
which have to be faced. Finance is the keystone of most practical 
things in this world, and the financial difficulty as affecting the pro- 
vision of old age pensions is no doubt great. The present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as already indicated, declares it to be impossible 
and improper to raise the money necessary by the institution of 
further taxation. _ Lord Rothschild’s Committee declared in effect 
that it would in their opinion be a calamity to set up a system of 
savings by the people, whereby vast sums would come into. the 
hands of the State for investment. These two objections taken 
together seem to me to indicate the direction in which the solution 
of the problem must be sought by Parliament. I would propose 
that any Old Age Pension Act should be made an adoptive Act. 
It should confer powers upon any county, district, or parish council 
to adopt it, and in adopting it, to make provisions for old age 
pensions in the form of: (a) taking over the payment of a 
pension; (b) the encouragement of continuous saving upon a 
definite plan of small weekly deposits by the industrial classes 
from the earliest possible age; (c) providing for the respectable 
and deserving poor who are either at present on the poor law, 
or whose circumstances as known to the local authority may en- 
title them in its opinion to receive a bonus addition to their 
savings, sufficient to make their weekly income equal to their 
current necessities. Such bonus additions to be provided first 
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out of the income of the parochial endowed charities placed in 
their hands by the Local Government Act, 1894, and then, but 
then only, out of the rates. I would propose that each such 
authority should have the right to exercise its borrowing powers 
as, and when, required by setting aside such a proportion of each 
loan they may be authorised to issue as, would be equivalent to the 
amount of money which would come into their hands from the 
savings of the members of the industrial classes who availed 
themselves of the scheme of old age pensions embodied in such 
Act. ‘This scheme of old age pensions should make it optional for 
friendly societies under proper regulations to grant sick pay on a 
fixed scale to those members of the industrial classes who decide 
to save regularly under the Act in order to make provision for 
their old age. It would be necessary for the Act to provide, 
and it might well be done, for the institution of a society for 
granting sick pay on an adequate basis; but these powers 
should not be exercised unless it was found by experience 
that the friendly societies declined to encourage old age 
pensions by providing the necessary sick pay at reasonable 
rates under adequate provisions. I would propose that the 
scheme of old age pensions set up by this adoptive Act, should 
embody the proposals in my own scheme, modified so as to fix a 
maximum wage limit, above which no State bonus would be pay- 
able, and incorporating such portions of what are known as the 
Bristol scheme, as to make this plan of old age pensions as accept- 
able as possible to the members of friendly societies thronghout 
the country. The Act should also contain permissive powers 
which would enable employers at the request of their employees to 
collect at the pay table each week the savings of the latter, and to 
hand them over to the pension authority for investment under 
proper safeguards. ie . 

I have purposely refrained from drafting a skeleton Act, because 
it seems to me that the duty of such drafting must be left to the 
Government, who should, in my judgment, be urged to appoint three 
or five capable persons to prepare such a draft Bill, and to select 
them from those who have made a study of this question, and who 
are honestly desirous of seeing it take practical shape. If this 
were done, I make bold to say that an acceptable Bill in the form 
of an adoptive Act could be readily prepared which would establish 
a system capable of affording an adequate provision in old age to 
every member of the industrial classes who throughout life honestly 
endeavoured to make such provision for old age and infirmity as his 
means from time to time permitted. The scheme which I have in 
view would be calculated to prove acceptable to the most intelligent 
members of the friendly societies, would, by the institution of local 
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as opposed. to State machinery, establish the necessary safeguards 
against fraud and imposition by unworthy persons, would enable 
the savings of the industrial classes to be invested through the 
local authorities at, say, 3 per cent. per annum. under adequate safe- 
guards, and ‘prove in due course that old age pensions upon a 
thrift basis are not only practicable, but that they are in themselves 
‘economical in fact, and constitute one of the strongest safeguards 
toa well administered State under modern conditions of civilisation. 

I am conscious that circumstances over which I have had no 
control have made it impossible for me to produce as exhaustive 
and complete a paper as I originally intended. Still I am not 
without hope that I may at any rate have done something to 
lead a large and increasing number of persons to realise that. 
old age pensions are practically possible and even desirable 
when accompanied by an adequate measure of Poor Law Reform. 
I assume, of course, that the politicians who have committed 
themselves to the principle of old age pensions are sincere, and 
that the best brains in the country will be brought to bear in 
drafting an adoptive Act which will set up and by degrees render 
perfect and complete an adequate machinery for the administration 
of what may henceforth be known as the pension department of 
the people. 
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WORKHOUSES AND WoRKHOUSE AccomMoDATION IN ENGLAND AND. WALES 
(according to Counties). 


[The column “ Number of Workhouses in County” in the following table kas been 
compiled on the assumption that each union has one, but only one, workhouse. In 
the case of Liverpool, Manchester, and a few other towns there are more than one 
workhouse. The column “ Accommodation for Inmates” has been compiled from the 
information given in “ Knight’s Local Government Directory,” but the figures are only 
estimates, and therefore approximate. | 
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Asstract of Sir Henry Borpett’s OLp Aas Pension Scoeme. 


Axy attempt to provide old age pensions, if it is to prove per. 
manently successful, must be so devised as to avoid all risk, 
on the one hand, of pauperising the industrial poor, or, on the 
other, of infringing their sense of liberty and self-respect. Its 
design must be fully in harmony with the views of the wage- 
earning classes themselves. The scheme must be financially sound 
and thoroughly efficient for its purpose of providing for the aged 
poor, whilst at the same time it must be calculated to encourage 
thrift amongst all classes. Any scheme now put into operation 
must necessarily fail.to deal with those poor persons who have 
reached the pension age at the time the scheme comes into 
operation. It will not provide for all who reach the pension age 
until it has been at work forty years. Those whom it does not at 
once cover must be provided for by the poor law, readjusted to 
meet their case; such readjustment to include a careful classifica- 
tion, not only of the paupers, but of the various workhouses and 
poor law buildings in each county, according to the needs and 
requirements of all classes of the poor, the most suitable buildings 
being set aside as pension houses for the respectable poor. 

Sir Henry Burdett’s proposals are modelled on the plan of 
his Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses, which has been at 
work now for nine years. It has attained a premium income from 
policy holders of 70,o00/. per annum, the invested funds exceed 
400,000/., and the pensions already being paid amount to some 
2,500/. per annum. Its inducements briefly are: (a.) That as the 
pension fund is a mutual society, all profits go to the members, 
there being no shareholders and no directors’ fees. (b.) The terms 
of payment are exceptionally easy, members not being compelled 
to pay at stated times so long as premiums are received in 
advance. (c.) If they fall into arrear the policies are not im- 
mediately cancelled, but an extension of time is granted, and 
interest is not charged unless former payments in advance do not 
compensate for present arrears. (d.) Members wishing to with- 
draw, providing they have been regular contributors for at least 
two years, receive back the premiums paid and 23 per cent. 
compound interest, less the cost of administration, which varies 
according to the age of the policy. (e.) Should a member, for 
good cause shown, need a sum of money, arrangements are made 
to advance on loan a proportion of the premiums paid at a fixed 
rate of interest per annum (these loans are repayable at the 
member’s convenience, interest only being charged on the amount, 
actually outstanding). (f.) Members are allowed to deposit sums 
of money to meet future premiums, upon which they receive 
compound interest at 25 per cent. (as premiums fall due on the 
annuity policies, the requisite sum is transferred automatically 
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from the deposit account and placed to the credit of the policies). 
(g.) Every member entering for a pension or deferred annuity, 
and passing the doctor’s examination, is entitled to take out a 
sickness and accident policy at an exceptionally low premium. 
(h.) Members have complete control over the money which they 
pay into the pension fund, and can will it away to° whomsoever 
they choose by the simple process of placing the names of their 
nominees on the back of their policies, providing they notify the 
fact to the office of the fund, . (7.) Finally, as the pension fund is 
a mutual society, the members receive bonuses derived from the 
distribution of the profits made on the working of the pension 
fund, and they have in addition further bonuses, being the interest 
earned upon a donation bonus fund derived from moneys given 
by persons interested in nurses for the purpose of increasing the 
pensions for which nurses have themselves contributed, as ‘those 
pensions become due. In addition to this, members of the pension 
fund who, through no fault of their own, find themselves in 
pecuniary distress, have the first claim on the J unius 8S. Morgan 
Benevolent Fund, established in connection with the Royal 
National Pension Fund for Nurses. 

The first step in devising a general scheme must be to find the 
average earnings of. the humblest class of workers who may be 
expected to make some, provision against old age and sickness. 
Sir Robert Giffen put the general average of wages of agricultural 
labourers at 13s. a week,. These we take as the humblest class 
who can be expected to contribute to any scheme. A typical case 
may be taken of an actual labourer of this class who for forty 
years contributed. 2/.a year to friendly societies. Circumstances 
show that it was the maximum contribution to be expected of him ~ 
and. his fellows. 

Next, the proper amount of the pension must be determined. 
The Charity Organisation Society put the amount necessary to 
maintain a single person in tolerable comfort at 7s.a week. A 
couple would require 10s. or 11s. ‘Thus it appears that the starting 
point of the scheme must be that it shall be adequate to provide at 
least 7s. a week, say 18/. a year, after the age of 60 for those who 
are able to put by a minimum of 40s. a year. 

An initial difficulty in starting a scheme for small wage-earners 
is met in the fact that provision must be made for the case of 
interruption of earnings through illness or loss of employment. 
The Junius S. Morgan “Benevolent Fund meets this obstacle in the 
case of the nurses, and in the wider scheme it is proposed that the 
moneys (amounting, according to Sir Henry Longley’s evidence! 
before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, to nearly a million 
sterling per annum) available for the aged or. applicable to gifts in 
kind or doles of money for the poor, should be used in a similar 
way to keep up the premiums of those who may be placed under 
temporary inability to do so for themselves. 

The classes to whom this proppsee would extend, in the first 


1 Vol. ii of the Minutes. of Ticdante Het ie the Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor. Parl. Paper, C-7, 684—1, 1895, . 
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instance at least, would divide themselves into two: the male 
workers whose wages are 15s. and over, and those whose earnings 
amount to less than 15s. per week. The former class might be 
expected to contribute 1s. a week, or 52s. a year, and the latter 
just over gd. a week, or 40s. a year, from the age of 20. From 
each of these annual premium payments a sum of 14s. a year 
would be set aside to provide the working man with sick pay at 
the rate of 10s. per week during the time of incapacity from 
illness. ‘The money apportioned to sick fund premium would be 
non-returnable. This provision might be made through the agency 
of the friendly societies if they were willing to co-operate. The 
balance of 1/. 18s. in the case of one class, and of 1/. 6s. in the 
case of the other, would go to the provision of the pension, 
including the cost of administration. These moneys would carry 
23 per cent. compound interest, and be under the control of the 
depositor, who would agree that should he at any time withdraw 
a portion of the funds to his credit, he would return it with 
interest, so as to make up the sum standing to his credit at 60 
years of age to 133/. (or the smaller equivalent sum in the second 
class), or forfeit his claim to the full pension. Such forfeiture of 
claim to full pension might sometimes force contributors upon the 
poor law, a fact which it is hoped would operate to reduce the 
number of such cases to a minimum. The pension age in the case 
of the first class of working men would be fixed at 60. The 
premium paid by the second class would be insufficient to secure 
an 18/. pension at that age. Thus, in their case it would either 
be necessary for the Government to make up the deficiency, at an 
estimated cost of 187,000.” per annum, or to defer their pension 
till they attained 65. If the latter alternative were adopted, the 
cost of the pension would be 1J. 2s. 6d. per annum, and thus 3s. 6d. 
would be provided to pay for the 10s. a week sick pay between the 
ages of 60 and 65 in this case. 

The scheme elaborated by Sir Henry Burdett also provides in 
a similar way for provision by women workers and by those under 
20 who desire to put money by. It is applicable also to the case 
of those in better circumstances than the working man, whose 
case he took as his base line. The poor law, readjusted in the 
way indicated in the paper read before the Royal Statistical 
Society, would still have its mission in providing for the thriftless 
who would not, and the very poor who could not, provide for 
themselves. 


2 This sum is arrived at from the figures of the Wages Census Summary, 
where it is found that, including agricultural labourers, but 12's per cent. of the 
adult wage earners in the kingdom would fall into this second class. ‘The whole 
number of wage earners in the kingdom is taken at 7,000,000. If this grant was 
made by the Government, it would necessarily be on the terms that the bonus 
would only be paid in the case of those who were in the proper class to be entitled 
to it, and that it was merely given for the purpose of providing an old age pension. 
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Discusston on Sin Henry Burpvetr’s Parer. 


Mr. BE. W. Brasroox said they had been favoured that evening, 
according to the statements of the author, with a discussion of 
the question of old age pensions from the point of view of a 
practical man of business, but he had not heard any practical 
businesslike definition of any scheme for old age pensions. He 
had heard a great deal about the amendment of the poor law, and 
an acknowledgment that any scheme of old age pensions whiclk 
was to take effect within forty years was absolutely and hopelessly 
out of the question. His indignation had been aroused by the 
author’s remarks at the outset of the paper on the alleged frame 
of mind of the members of Lord Aberdare’s Commission and 
Lord Rothschild’s Committee. The late Lord Aberdare was a 
man of the greatest possible candour and fairness of mind, and 
also a man who possessed the deepest sympathy with the poor all 
over the country. He spoke with full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, and he protested against the suggestion that such a man 
undertook the duty imposed on him by Her Majesty with any 
foregone conclusion. He disclaimed the suggestion on his own 
behalf and on that of the other members of the Treasury 
Committee. They not only investigated deeply and carefully 
Sir Henry Burdett’s own scheme and all the other 104 schemes 
which were submitted, but having determined that there were 
good points in many of these schemes, it occurred to them that by 
a combination of the good points in the various schemes one 
might be devised which would be open to the least possible 
objection, and which they could recommend in their report. They 
devoted many days to the elaboration of that scheme, and many 
nights too, and considered in mature detail every line of it over 
and over again. They did so with the earnest hope that it might 
be the foundation of their report, and it was only a prolonged and 
careful consideration which led them to the absolute conclusion 
that neither that scheme nor any other could be devised whick 
would not do more harm than good to the working classes. 
Regarding the present paper he said there were some valuable 
statistics as to the present system of poor law relief. It was 
extremely satisfactory to find that the number of persons receiving 
it had materially diminished. - The necessary consequence of this. 
was that the cost per head had increased, because it was impos- 
sible to diminish the establishment charges to the same extent that 
the number of paupers had diminished. The establishment must 
be maintained at its normal rate, and therefore if there was a 
diminution in the number of paupers, there would probably be an 
increase in the cost of each pauper. That had been established 
by these figures. There were also the obvious facts that the cost 
of keeping an in-door pauper was more than the cost of an 
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out-door pauper, and that the cost of a pauper in the metropolis 
was greater than in the country. But the conclusions which 
Sir Henry Burdett drew showed a most extraordinary omission 
on this part of the case. He said the existing cost of paupers, 
which included the share of administration, exceeded the amount 
which would be given as a pension. But was there to be no cost 
about administration of the pension? He compared two things 
which absolutely differed : the cost of maintaining a pauper in the 
workhouse plus the administration, and the cost of the pensions 
without any cost of administration at all. He had answered the 
author’s suggestion that the members of the committee had taken 
_two years to produce a ‘negation.’ If Sir Henry Burdett’s 
scheme had been misunderstood, he thought it was because the 
scheme was open to misunderstanding. Sir Henry complained 
that they represented his scheme as only providing State aid in 
the form of a pension for those who could not earn over 20s. a 
week. So they did; and he stated precisely that that was all the 
benefit to be derived from his scheme; that all those who earned 
more were to buy their own pension. It needed no new scheme 
to enable people to buy pensions at full price. There were many 
agencies at work, from the National Debt office to the friendly 
societies, and they were largely availed of. Throughout the paper 
Sir Henry seemed to be under the dominion of mere names. By 
calling the board of guardians the sub-committee of the county 
council, and by calling the workhouse a pension house, they do not 
become a different thing. After remarking on the task of the 
proposed county poor law boards in distinguishing the moral and 
respectable poor from those who were idle and immoral, and the 
separation of thess two classes into premial and penal workhouses 
respectively, the speaker pointed out that there was no provision 
in the estimate of the cost for the great influx there would be into 
these premial workhouses as soon as they were opened. Sir Henry 
had-asserted that there were no actuarial objections to his scheme, 
but the report of the Treasury Committee, in which the objections 
to Sir Henry Burdett’s scheme were drafted by an actuary, showed 
otherwise. But that report also showed that it was impracticable 
for various reasons, which were then set forth, so that they were 
not really called upon to consider the actual details. It was for 
Sir Heury Burdett to show them that it was sound, and he 
thought he would find immense difficulty in inducing any actuary 
whatever to give a certificate upon the figures laid before them 
that evening. 


Mr. F. G. P. Nuison agreed with the last speaker in his 
comments on the author’s suggestions, as to the state of mind in 
which the members of the commissions had approached their 
' task. He could not help thinking that if the paper had been a 
little less dogmatic, and more statistical, it would have been more 
in accord with the usual type of paper presented for reading before 
that Society. The paper professed to show how by a system of 
old age pensions, the present cost of pauperism could be materially 
reduced. But, unless the author would contend that the whole 
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of the pauperism in the country was attributable to: the fact that 
persons had attained a certain age, he should. have expected he 
would have set out somewhere some statistics showing really what 
the proportion of those paupers (814,000) was who were of 
the age that would be benefited by his proposal. Nowhere 
throughout the paper was there any reference to the age of the 
paupers in existence at any given date. Such statistics would 
have shown that whereas the total number of paupers was say 
814,000, only 270,000 were of the age of 65 and upwards. 
Consequently the author’s reforms would only affect that 
proportion. It was clearly unjust to compare the benefit which 
would result from his scheme with the total cost-of paupers 
irrespective of age. There was another point on which he 
expected some enlightenment. In several places Sir Henry 
referred to the fact that great hardship was entailed on the aged 
poor at the present time, and the deduction one would naturally 
draw would be that all of those persons were practically 
accommodated in the house. But that was not the case. The 
report of the Local Government Board showed that, so far from 
the 270,000 paupers aged 65 and upwards being maintained in 
the house, materially Jess than one-fourth of that number were so 
situated. The rest were in receipt of out-door relief, and with 
regard to that fourth, the house was the best place for them, from 
the simple fact that in many cases they were through ill-health 
incapable of looking after themselves independently of the poor 
law. The speaker had had experience of many pension schemes, 
and the great difficulty was always that, whereas it was extremely 
easy to set out on a sound financial basis a pension scheme 
applicable to all persons now under 25, the erux of the above 
question was, what to do with those who were over 25. He would 
make the general statement that whatever status of life was taken, 
nobody could commence to provide an adequate pension for his old 
age when he had once got past the age of 25. This difficulty had 
evidently made some impression on the author, and therefore he 
proposed specially to deal with it; but how? ‘That was a point 
to which he should like to draw attention. On p. 608 the author 
suggested that all persons now receiving relief who Had led 
moral and respectable lives, were to be entitled to an immediate 
pension of 7s. per week per head for the rest of their lives, 
whether they had attained the pension age or not. On p. 606 he 
also gave an indication of the qualification of those pensions, viz., 
it would guarantee to them, not a freedom from labour, but a 
period of diminished labour. On p. 610 a further qualification 
was to be taken into account, namely, that the deserving members 
of the industrial classes who were in good bodily health might 
properly be given the option of taking their pension and residing 
outside, or, if they preferred it, they might become inmates of a 
pension house “‘ suitable to their circumstances.” If this scheme 
was carried out, what would eventually happen would be that on 
attaining 60 or 65 an immense number of the working classes 
would be entitled to exercise the. option of either drawing their 
pension of 7s. per week, or else of living en pension in the 
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alternative houses which were suggested. This would result in 
throwing an immense number of persons into the labour market 
to undercut the existing rates of labour. In the long run it would 
materially diminish the rate of wage of the working classes. 
Further, the scheme was hardly likely to act as an incentive to 
thrift. The precise nature of the scheme proposed was nowhere! 
set out inthe paper. That was perhaps an oversight. But it 
made it difficult for any one who was not thoroughly aw fait with 
all that had been written on the subject to really grasp the present 
scheme. Butit amounted to this. Persons earning more than 
20s. a week were assumed to be well able to pay for themselves, 
and to secure their own pension, but with regard to those earning 
under 20s. it was suggested that the State should come forward 
and help them to a certain extent to buy their deferred pension. 
In applying this, the principle proposed was that anybody earning 
less than 20s. a week should be called upon to subscribe 1s. a 
week to a savings bank, of which 3d. a week would he hypothe- 
cated by paying it to some friendly society to provide for illness 
and sickness, while the balance of 9d. would go to provide a 
pension at 60 years of age. But it would be simply impossible 
for persons earning under 20s. a week to subscribe this gd. for 
pension purposes. If reference were made to the returns of the 
large affiliated orders of Oddfellows and Foresters, it would be 
found that the average contribution per annum was only 18s. 
Therefore it would be altogether unreasonable to go to those of 
the working classes who were earning 20s. a week or under, and 
ask them to subscribe this large sum to a pension fund. That 
part of the paper in which the author dealt with the incidence of 
the burden which he proposed to cast on the State was remark- 
able quite as much for what it did not say as for what it did 
say. Some of the figures were set out at the conclusion of the paper. 
Taking the wage-earning classes at seven millions, Sir Henry 
proposed, in respect of 24 per cent. of them, to provide them 
with this guaranteed pension. But the necessary facts could 
not be found in the paper, they must be looked for in the 
Report of the Pension Committee. The author said that the 
cost of the system would be from 607,000/. to 794,000l. a year. 
He ventured to say that that was altogether a fallacy. What 
ought to have been said was that, if the Government would pay 
that 607,000l. or 794,000/. a year for the next forty years, this 
sum would, on the author’s basis, provide the cost for the fund 
until that period, but that, when the fund had been once started, 
the cost would be a very much larger sum. It would be some- 
where between two and two and a half millions of money, These 
figures would be found in the appendix to the Report of the 
Pension Committee. The author had made a somewhat remark- 
able error in arriving at his figures. In showing how to provide 
for this 1,600,000 persons, he said he would have to subsidise them 
to the extent of finding them such additional pension as they could 
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not afford to supply themselves, so as to bring the total pension up 
to 18/. a year. Now what was he really providing? His scheme 
was to provide a pension to those people on the attainment of an 
age of 60, if they so long lived, but if they did not so long live 
then the Government was to be let off that portion of their 
subsidy. But there was this extraordinary error: if the persons 
who were earning less than 20s. a week died before attaining the 
age of 60, the State could not be freed from all burden with 
respect to them, because they were the very class of persons who, 
wisely or not, entered into the bonds of matrimony, and, wisely or 
not, had families. What was to become of the wives and children 
in the case of those men who died before they attained the age at 
which they should draw the pension? The return of the contri- 
butions paid by the contributors would only very partially meet 
the case. Taking one with the other, one-half of these persons 
so provided for would die before the attainment of 65. He 
would not continue pointing out objections to the scheme. After 
a long consideration of the question he was afraid that practically 
the only doctrine to be adopted in connection with pensions was 
that of masterly inactivity. He-could not conceive a greater 
mistake than for the Government to attempt to subsidise in any 
form that department of thrift which might be termed a pension. 
To begin with, it was a most debateable question whether a 
pension was the most thrifty thing a working man could go 
in for. It was certainly an extremely selfish form of thrift. 
The first call on a working man was to provide against the 
sickness and incapacity which practically threw him out of 
work, and invalidated thereby his power of maintaining his 
wife and children. When he had provided for that, the next 
step might be to join some building society, to purchase his own 
house. If further provision was necessary he might enter into an 
endowment insurance, so that if the unfortunate worker were 
carried off early in life there would be some provision for his 
family. Then he might put his money in a savings bank, and so 
by the aid of a little capital thereby accumulated, pass from the 
class of labourer to that of employer. All these projects he 
ventured to think ought to come before a pension for himself. 
‘There was a further scheme referred to in the paper, namely, that 
of providing pensions by a subsidy through the agency of friendly 
societies. He could not conceive a greater error of judgment than 
that. If there was one thing of which the nation ought to be 
proud, it was the immense strides made during the Victorian era, 
both numerically and financially, by friendly societies. The State 
could never subsidise and cast the burden of providing pensions on 
these bodies unless it first made itself quite sure of their financial 
stability, and to do that the State would have to become the 
‘predominant partner,” which would be fatal to the continued 
success of these organisations. He ventured to think that the old 
age difficulty was much smaller than Sir Henry Burdett thought 
it. The number of aged persons that they had to deal with now 
was double what it was forty years ago. This was consequent on 
the progressive rate of population. The actual figures in 1841 
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were some 700,000 of 65 and upwards, but at the last census there 
were 1,400,000. Still notwithstanding this augmented number 
(and it would go on augmenting year by year, because the number 
of aged persons was increasing at a greater rate than the increase 
of population), even Sir Henry Burdett was obliged to admit that 
the ratio of aged poor was materially less now than it was a few 
years ago. The difficulty in Sir Henry’s way was that, as the 
speaker had often experienced, one could never persuade working 
men that there was any chance of their living to 65 to drawa 
pension. Now as every actuary would tell them, more than one- 
half of those present that evening would attain the age of 65; 
but the working man simply did not believe it. Thus, although 
the Oddfellows and Foresters, two of the finest bodies of men in 
the country, had started old age pension funds, nobody joined 
them. The railway companies, in starting their pension schemes, 
met with the same difficulty, but they got over it in a practical 
way by promising to return the money paid in by their con- 
tributors in cases where the age of 65 was not reached. Still the 
spread of education was no doubt doing something. The leaders 
of the friendly societies movement were beginning to grasp that 
people had a knack of insisting on living on to 65, and some of 
the largest of these societies, such as the Foresters, were con- 
templating legislation with a view to enforcing a rule upon future 
entrants to the Order that they should be called upon to provide 
for themselves a pension on attaining 65, whilst ceasing to provide 
for any sickness after that age. Only that day he had had before 
him a large organisation in connection with the railway services, 
in which the members absolutely laid it down that no one should 
in future enter the fund except on the understanding that instead 
of providing for sickness throughont their whole life, on attain- 
ing 65 there should be a pension. If they wouid only leave the 
question alone, they might rest satisfied that the friendly societies: 
would practically take the matter in hand and deal far more 
efficiently with it than any government would do. 


Mr. Ratpo P. Harpy said he must protest against some of 
the observations which had been made by previous speakers, and 
regretted that no acknowledgment had yet been made of the 
great research and labour involved in the preparation of this 
paper, and of the honest endeavour it displayed to solve a great 
and burning question. Speaking for himself as an actuary, he 
must say that it was a great comfort to find at last one publicist 
who had at least recognised the situation, and was prepared with 
the only remedy which could cure the body politic. He said this 
in grateful recognition of the work of the author, who recognised 
in his language the indispensable service to our complex civilisation 
which was rendered by these poor labourers. He had recognised 
the hopeless outlook of their unhonoured old age. To clear the 
ground he thought Sir Henry would admit that his reference to 
his unique nurses’ fund and to the German system of pensions 
(which was on too small a scale and complicated with political con- 
siderations), might be left out of the account. There then only 
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remained the very plain question of what they, in 1898, were to do 
on this question of the aged poor. Two courses were open to them. 
They might let the social forces: have their unrestricted play 
and eliminate in that satisfactory way the helpless. They knew 
that the Romans did this in their decline, and they knew what 
followed. The second position was to recognise the troubles as 
Sir Henry Burdett did. There would always be rich and poor. 
They must consider as practical men that they would always have 
to legislate for a mass of helpless poor who had been the instru- 
ments of advancing civilisation. The ancient principle of the 
country had been departed from. But it was restored by the great 
statute of Elizabeth, to whose provisions and language he directed 
attention. The framers of that Act considered that the ‘‘ aged 
poor” had a claim of a different nature to that of the “ sturdy 
vagabond,” and he would say that, if they would only carry out 
to-day the intentions of that statute of Elizabeth in its proper 
spirit, there would not be, as Sir Henry Burdett put it, this call 
for old age pensions. There had been a manipulation of the 
statute, the effect of which had been to make the relief of the aged 
poor a matter of degradation. He pointed out that no other 
solution was possible than the restoration of the spirit of the Act 
of Elizabeth. The author, of course, was not the first to show the 
extravagance of the poor law administration, or that in its resources 
a means of pensions existed. For the last ten years he (the 
speaker) had been dealing with that question himself. He com- 
pared Sir Henry’s plan for dealing with the poor who elected to 
go into the pension houses, with the government treatinent of 
Greenwich pensioners. Then came the difficulty, and it was here 
that he kad to differ from Sir Henry Burdett. The weak point 
related to the voluntary contributions, since it was only persons 
who had a margin of income who could avail themselves of it; and 
secondly, that the uncertainty of employment in many vocations 
was such that no man could undertake steadily to maintain fixed 
payments for any number of years. Again, it was the unthrifty 
who were the very class they wanted to bring within the sheltering 
provisions of pensions. That class of men would always be a large 
one in a high state of civilisation, and he feared the author’s 
scheme would not be able to deal with them. But after all, was 
not sometimes the best man, the man who saved nothing, and 
applied his income to family objects? The penurious had not 
made England what it was. 


Mr. C. H. E. Rua agreed with the gentleman who first spoke, 
im expressing regret at the character and tone of the author’s 
introduction to this important subject. A considerable part of 
the paper dealt with poor law relief, and did not directly touch 
the subject matter of old age pensions at all, but it seemed to him 
that some very curious deductions were drawn by Sir Henry when 
he referred to an old age pension of 18/. per annum on attaining 
a certain specified age, and compared that with the present rate of 
poor law relief, which was administered to a limited and distinct 
number of the working population. Later on in the paper it was 
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shown that for one person over the age of 65 who received poor 
law relief, there were from two to three of the same class who did 
not participate at all. Thus if pensions were to be provided, there 
would be a very considerable increment in this respect alone; and 
moreover the inseparable expense of administration would probably 
be as great as in the case of poor law relief. Beyond these there 
would still be a large mass of people having relief under the age 
of 65, and it is quite a wide question as to how far the poor law 
relief would be affected under any pension scheme that has yet 
been suggested with an approach to practical form: no such 
scheme can be conceived leading to any reduction of taxation. 
Assuming the possibility of the suggested workhouse or pension 
house reforms, he asked who would perform the delicate task of 
separating the paupers into their respective moral groups? Ina 
later part of the paper the author referred to the great effect 
produced by Mr. Forster’s Education Act, and said that people 
had begun to realise the necessity of saving, and ‘‘they would 
therefore welcome any sound proposals which placed within their 
means adequate opportunities for putting by small savings week 
by week.’ But the contrary was the case, as experience was 
showing every day that the great cost of our industrial provident 
institutions was due to the heavy expenses attending the intro- 
duction and maintenance of their business, a business that carries 
the benefits of thrift infinitely nearer the homes. of the working 
classes than the prospects of a pension deferred till old age. Left 
to itself, voluntary thrift would supply no solution to this great 
problem, and State aid could not be brought to bear with much 
effect without considerably increasing the expense on the revenue. 
Beyond all this, there were innumerable other considerations not 
touched upon at all in the paper. He concluded with a defence 
of the poor law guardians against Sir Henry Burdett’s attacks 
upon them. 


Mr. Kirk said he was a member of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, and also one of those who were fortunate enough, or 
the reverse, to have had the privilege and honour of giving 
evidence before Lord Rothschild’s Committee, and he was sorry to 
hear the remarks the author had made with regard to that com- 
mittee having formed preconceived ideas. He went away with the 
full conviction that the committee were striving to do their very 
best. He sprang from the lowest class of working men, having 
started at eight years of age, and having moved himself up by 
hard work and perseverance. Moving as he did, day by day, 
amongst the lowest class of the working population, he claimed to 
know something of their aspirations and something of their 
position and feelings. When the author said they could afford to 
pay—or ought to pay—is. a week for old age pensions, he said 
distinctly that they could not do so; it would be a boon beyond 
their reach. If the Government could subsidise the efforts of the 
friendly societies in any shape or form, it would. be helping those 
who were trying to help themselves. He knew from practical 
experience that they had thousands of members who left the 
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affliated Order, year by year, from no other cause but their 
inability to pay their usual contributions of 6d. or 7d. a week. If 
Government could see their way clear to subsidise the efforts of 
working men in that way, he believed that that which was now a 
failure in the Oddfellows and the Foresters—the old age pension 
scheme which they had been trying for so long—wonld become an 
accomplished fact. They knew the railway companies and many 
large employers of labour who subsidised the efforts of their 
workmen. He should like to see every thrift organisation sub- 
sidised. All the clubs connected with large works and railway 
companies ought to be subsidised either by the companies or out 
of Imperial taxation. He expressed an opinion that if the work- 
ing men of this country were led on, as it were, by kindness, and 
were helped by the Government to help themselves, that would be 
the best policy that could be pursued. 


Mr. G. Upny Yue said with regard to the figures of the tables 
on pp. 602 and 604, he imagined the numbers given at the heads 
of the columns as in receipt of relief were the average numbers 
on one day; but to get the cost of the pension scheme they 
wanted the number of different individuals during the year, 
which would be about double the figures given. Consequently to: 
get the number of people whom Sir Henry Burdett would have 
to pension off in order to do away with in-door relief, the figures 
given of those in receipt of in-door relief, on one day, must be 
doubled or thereabouts. That would make the pension scheme not 
28 per cent. cheaper, but 60 per cent. dearer than poor relief.. 
There was another question as to the proportion of paupers these 
old age pensions would be likely to touch. He had tried to make 
a rough estimate by first taking the number of paupers over 60 as 
about half the whole number. He had then looked through the 
details of the cases met with in Stepney, as given in Mr. Booth’s 
‘“‘Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age,” and had come to 
the conclusion that not more than half of the paupers catalogued. 
could possibly have subscribed for a pension. That reduced the 
possible pensioners to a quarter of the whole number of paupers, 
and from that quarter he would again have to deduct the large 
proportion of those who would not be gathered in by any voluntary 
system. How many, he asked, would Sir Henry’s system ther 
touch P At most it would be 10 per cent., more probably 5 per 
cent., of the whole number, and consequently seemed unlikely to: 
have any sensible effect on the present rate of pauperism. 


The Cuairman (Mr. Cuaries Bootn) said he had had the 
honour of serving on the commission over which Lord Aberdare 
presided to his death, and he certainly wished to say that nothing 
could be more clear than the good faith with which that commis- 
sion’s inquiry had been carried on. He had no doubt that this 
was equally true of the committee over which Lord Rothschild. 
presided. His own views on this subjeet were very well known, 
and as they were unchanged, he did not propose to trouble the 
meeting with them. He did not believe any scheme of pensions 
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could be carried out cheaply. It would always be found on 
examination that the reason a scheme sounded economical was 
that one got very little for one’s money, or that one did not get it for 
along time. If no benefit was to be derived from the money spent 
to-day until perhaps forty years hence, a comparatively small sum 
would yield enormous results. Any expenditure which was to pro- 
vide immediate benefit would have to be great. Those who thought 
it was a matter of great importance did not shrink from the 
expense, but it was only in that way he believed the subject 
could be adequately dealt with. 


Sir Henry Burvert, in reply, said he was sorry that anything 
in his paper should have led to misapprehension, as had been 
undoubtedly the case both as to his meaning and his words. He 
would be the last man in the world to impugn the good faith of 
any man, especially of men so eminent and so entirely devoted to. 
the good of this country as the gentlemen who comprised the two 
commissions which had been referred to. There was no question 
of good faith about it; and if Mr. Brabrook especially would do 
him the justice of carefully re-reading the remarks he had made, 
he would see what his intention was. There was no imputation 
on anybody’s good faith, but there was a trend of mind, and it was 
only with reference to the trend of mind of individuals naturally 
working in certain directions, and only in so far as that might 
affect their disposition to appreciate the question, that he in any 
way meant to refer to the gentlemen on the commission. He 
hoped that explanation would be accepted. He did not think the 
words bore the interpretation placed upon them. It was quite 
enough for him, however, that if they were capable, in the editor’s 
opinion, of conveying that impression to any mind, to lead him to 
request the Society’s referees to remove the possibility of anything 
of the kind by introducing, if they thought necessary, some 
modification of his words. The object of the paper was to 
advocate old age pensions. He believed in old age pensions, and 
he was sure they were quite practical and possible; therefore he 
said they should have a reformed poor law, and such a measure of 
old age pensions as would give to every respectable person who 
had done his best an assured certainty that he should not be 
deserted in his old age; every such man or woman should have a 
guarantee that he or she might spend the period of old age, after a 
life of toil, in reasonable comfort and amidst respectable surround- 
ings. That was the whole position from which he approached the 
subject, and they must not feel absolutely certain that there was 
no hope for old age pensions because such a proposal had been 
negatived by two commissions. Whilst he agreed with the Chair- 
man as far as his (Mr. Booth’s) comprehensive scheme went, that 
logically there was no alternative to a pension for everybody, still 
for practical purposes they could not afford to give old age pensions 
to everybody. They must try therefore to find something less 
expensive but reasonably efficacious for the purpose in view. 
There was not time, he regretted to say, to go into all the 
points raised by various speakers, and he would only say that if 
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Mr. Brabrook would read the report again, he would see that 
Lord Rothschild’s Committee stated that his own scheme embraced 
only a small part of the industrial classes. That was a misappre- 
hension, because if they were dealing with old age pensions on a 
thrift basis, and if the basis was wide enough to provide by thrift 
an old age pension for everybody who cared to avail himself of 
the system, it must include all classes. That was the point of his 
scheme, for it did provide that. He had not introduced the? 
scheme into this paper, because it was published and available; 
it was printed in full in the blue book, and was separately pub- 
lished as a pamphlet. Mr. Neison said the figures were not 
accurate so far as the actuarial calculations were concerned, 
because so many of the people who were embraced in his scheme 
would die before they attained the pension age, and that therefore, 
looked at from the point of view of a man of business and a 
financier, it was inaccurate; but the whole basis of sound finance 
was “adequate reserves.” If those deaths had to be taken into 
account, that fact gave strength to his figures; for it gave the 
Government much more money in hand than would be the case 
if it had to provide pensions for all who under the calculation — 
should qualify in youth each year for an old age pension on 
attaining the pension age. His scheme also provided for the 
whole period of life. It provided for savings; and gave the 
working man control over his money for the whole period devoted 
to saving, and of every penny he put into the scheme. Every man 
and woman who adopted his scheme would retain a full interest 
in the money, and when he died the wife and children or heirs 
would get the whole of the money back with compound interest. 
It was, therefore, a great deal more than a pension scheme. It 
absolutely met the point of providing for those who failed to 
attain the pension age, and it provided for women workers as 
well. Mr. Kirk had said it was impossible for a working man 
to pay a shilling a week; all he could say was, that he could 
produce a number of working men who had done that systema- 
tically, and were now reaping the benefit of their savings. A 
typical case was mentioned in his scheme to show the practic- 
ability of it. He knew an old gentleman who had now attained 
the required age. He was granted a. pension, and was now 
receiving it. From a correspondence he had had with the 
Post Office, it appeared that he might have been paid that 
pension under the very machinery recommended in the scheme. 
He did not think, therefore, from a practical or a financial point of 
view, the objections raised that night were material or serious. 
Besides, the criticism that night of his figures was based upon 
misapprehension, and had no solid foundation in fact. He stood 
by the scheme, and he -was absolutely confident that it was capable 
of meeting the reasonable requirements of the industrial classes 
so far as old age pensions were concerned. On the question of 
cost, he said there was a gentleman in the room who had given 
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‘serious attention to the subject, and who knew his statements 
to be literally accurate. It was monstrous that an in-door pauper 
should cost 14s. a week, whereas a pauper lunatic, whose housing 
and accommodation, clothing, and medical attendance were all better 
than that at a workhouse, and who had everything on a higher 
scale in the county asylum, did not cost more than about 7s. 6d. 
That was the average cost in the county asylums. If these 
establishments, with the cost of their lands, buildings, and 
up-keep, could be worked for 7s. 6d. per inmate, he asked how 
any poor law system, which was undoubtedly of a lower type, and 
should be far less costly, could justifiably expend something like 
13s, 10d. per in-door pauper? If he had caused a certain amount 
of friction by some parts of his paper, legitimate friction meant 
motion, and he hoped it might help to the creation of a feeling 
which would renew public interest in this great question, so that 
other minds might be led to work on it until some solution of a 
practical character was reached. 


The CuHarrman then proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Henry 
Burdett for his paper, which was carried unanimeusly. 
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“An EXPERIMENT tm ComMERCIAL Expansion.” The ANNUAL 
Appress of THe Ricgur Hoy. Leonarp H. Courrney, M.A., 
M.P., Presipent of the Rovau SratisticaAL Society. SxEssion~ 
1898-99. Dertivered 13th December, 1898. 


In my address last year I took up the argument of Professor 
Jevons on the “ Coal Question,” and examined how far it had been 
confirmed or dissipated by experience subsequent to his inquiries. 
The review I thus submitted to the Society seemed to me to justify 
amply the forecast of our late colleague. The rate of increase in 
the production of coal in the United Kingdom had materially 


declined, and that of iron had been still more affected; whilst the _ 


growth of the output of these elements of national prosperity 1m 
the United States had enormously advanced. What Jevons had 
foretold had happened and was happening, and it became the 
patriotic watchman of the currents of progress to repeat the 
warnings that had been given, and to impress upon his country- 
men the expediency of adjusting their conduct in relation to an 
apparently inevitable future. Nothing that has happened in the 
last twelve months has diminished my sense of the certainty of 
the position taken a year ago. On the contrary, it has been 
strengthened. The movements then noticed have continued, and 
have been accompanied, as might have been expected, by attendant 
- movements. Take one illustration. In no branch of industry has 
our predominance in the past been greater than in the manufac- 
tures of cotton. In this labour we have been easily at the head 
of the world; but in this we have learnt in the course of the year 
that the United States have outpassed us. The last statement of 
the total of raw cotton worked up in the two countries assigns 
a larger quantity to the western republic than to the United 
Kingdom.’ This of itself would seem to be a portent. Yet 
I must confess that reason, backed by experience, appears to 
attract the most languid attention, and the warnings of Jevons 
are less heeded to-day, though attested by history, than they were 
when first put forth a generation since. 

The reluctance to examine the argument of Jevons may be 
attributed to divers causes, but its existence seems undeniable. 
Yet it is compatible with a certain uneasiness as to our industriak 
position. Some are perturbed at the increasing divergency 
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between the value of our imports and of our exports. We have 
long been accustomed to an excess of the former over the latter, 
aud have been well satisfied with it. The balance represents 
what we have to be paid as the carriers of the commodities of the 
world, and what we receive as tribute from foreign nations and our 
colonies in the shape of interest or profits on capital lent or laid 
out within them. As we are certainly not getting into debt to 
anybody, this excess of value in what we received over what we 
gave out was indisputably gainful. In quite recent years, how- 
ever, this excess has increased, and as it is not known that freights 
have grown to a larger total, or that the return of interest and 
profit has been in process of augmentation, some minds have 
been disquieted. They are more than half afraid that this 
increase in imports may correspond toa return of capital invested 
abroad, so that as a nation we may be living on our fat; or if 
this actual shrinkage of wealth is not in progress, it may be that 
our margin of national saving has fallen away, and that we are 
not sending abroad in the shape of exports as much capital as 
formerly seeking profitable investment. It is not my purpose to 
inquire which, if either, of these hypotheses be true.. Both leave 
untouched the fundamental question, what is the secret cause of 
the decline—be it an actual decline or a decline in increase—of 
our national wealth. This criticism cannot be passed upon the 
reasoning of another and perhaps larger class who are not satisfied 
with our national outlook. These observers are also uneasy, 
but they have probed what they believe to be the cause of their 
mneasiness, and are ready with plans to counteract it. The 
increasing competition of our rivals in industry is the danger they 
recognise. If they went no farther than this we might still 
complain they were calling attention to a phenomenon without 
explaining it. Why is the competition of any particular rival 
more dangerous to-day than it was fifty years ago? Jevons 
explained this, and in the absence of any other explanation his 
may claim to hold the field. The men to whom I now refer are 
not troubled with his speculations. They boldly answer that if 
the course of trade were everywhere free and open, competition 
would be no more serious to-day than it was half a century back. 
The spring of its mischief lies in the modern ascendency of 
protectionist ideas, and the energy of other governments in 
shutting us off not only from their own markets, but from vast 
spaces of the world for which they are all eagerly scrambling. 
This exclusiveness of other nations is our real peril. It explains, 
in the view of the authorities to whom I refer, the abatement of 
our growth, if there has been such an abatement; it points to a 
Joss which must become real if counter-action be not taken, and 
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the only way to meet it is to seize for ourselves anything remaining 
unappropriated, so as to prevent the further extension of the policy 
of exclusion. 

Several questions arise out of the position last stated, each of 
which might be examined with profit. It might, for example, 
be asked whether it would be enough to prevent our rivals from 
carrying their exclusive practices to new regions, by appropriating 
these regions for ourselves; whether the argument would not 
require that they should in turn be excluded from the remnant 
of the world that is left. Or, again, it might be profitable to 
test by figures and facts the truth of the allegation that pro- 
tective policy is more rampant and effective to-day than in 
the middle of the century—an assumption which our colleague, 
Sir Robert Giffen, has given us weighty reason to believe to 
be ill-founded. Or, if we must admit that hostile tariffs are in- 
creasingly effective, it might be submitted whether there is not 
a vastly greater scope for increased commerce, by breaking down 
the barriers which impede it between developed nations, rather 
than by opening up trade with uninstructed and uncivilised 
masses inhabiting countries remote from our use and unfriendly 
to our habitation. Perhaps, if we believed ourselves in free 
trade, we might see some better chances of propagating our idéas, 
especially when we find in the other great countries of the world 
no inconsiderable minorities agreeing with us in opinion, and the 
dominant classes constantly protesting that they are forced into 
protection by the protectionist practices of their neighbours. If, 
however, we have to end by confessing that the activity of the 
protectionist spirit has increased and is increasing, it still remains 
a fit subject for the inquiry of the statistician how far experiments 
in opening up new markets are commercially profitablé, under what 
conditions they may be approved, and in what circumstances they 
are questionable or bad. 

In pursuit of the inquiry last suggested, I would like to ask 
you to accompany me for a short time in an examination of a most 
interesting experiment that has now been in progress for some 
fifteen years, avowedly for the purpose, if not for the exclusive 
purpose, of opening up a new market to a commercial and 
industrial nation suffering under the strain of competition from 
its neighbours. I refer to the case of the Congo Free State, 
under the personal protection and sovereignty of the King of 
the Belgians. The existence of this State, after some years of 
preparatory exploration, was formally recognised and its neutrality 
guaranteed at Berlin in 1884-85. The Belgian chambers, in 
April, 1885, formally sanctioned the assumption of its headship 
by their king, with the provision that the connection between 
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Bel#ium and the new State was purely personal. The experi- 
ment has enjoyed the incalculable advantage of being absolutely 
freed from” any suggestion of interferatieg: on the part of 
any European State. The difficulties which have attended its 
development have arisen entirely from internal disorders, almost 
necessarily attendant on the introduction of the ideas of Huropean 
control among barbarous tribes, and from slave hunting raids 
energetically persisted in by the Arabs, who had long made the 
region a hunting field for human game. Guaranteed by the 
circumstances of its origin and its situation from foreign attack, 
no army or navy has been required to defend the infant State; 
the forces it has have been organised to compel obedience within 
its borders, and to defeat those irregular marauders who attempted 
to maintain their ancient practice of capturing its inhabitants. 
The territory of the Congo State is a vast well-defined plain 
contained within a ring fence, once believed to be occupied by an 
inland lake which, bursting through a chain of mountains to the 
west, emptied itself along the course through which now flows the 
mighty river to the sea. The configuration of the State may be 
likened to that of a huge water-lily leaf, with a stalk running out 
to the Atlantic. The area of the leaf may be roughly given at 
900,000 to 1,000,000 square miles, or about ninety times as big as 
Belgium itself; or, again, about as much as the whole area of 
western Hurope, including the German and Austrian empires, 
France, Italy, and the Iberian peninsula.” The length of the 
connecting stalk is some 250 miles, and it is about half as broad 
as itislong. The plain itself is extremely flat, and traversed by 
innumerable branches of the river like veins running through the 
leaf, the intervening land being at no time much ne the surface 
of the water, and during the rainy season being soaked with over- 
flowing floods. The trunk river itself and its leading branches 
are, however, open to navigation, affording, it is said, waterways 
to an aggregate of 7,000 miles,’ only two or three serious obstacles 
presenting themselves (and those at long distances from one 
another) along their courses down to the point where the united 
mass of waters flows down the rapids which form the commence- 
ment of what we have called the leaf-stalk. It is illustrative of 
the uncertainty of our knowledge, even after so many years’ nearly 
continuous intercourse, that the estimates of the population of this 
region show enormous variations. Mr. Stanley put it as high as 
28,0c0,000, while Dr. Vierkandt reduced it to 11,000,000. A later 
review of the circumstances of the State induces M. Wauters to 
accept the estimate of Mr. Stanley as not far from the truth, his 


2 « Partition of Africa,” p. 216. By J. 8. Keltie. 
3 Boulger, p. 76, makes it 8,000. 
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conclusion being based on the belief that the population is denser 
inland than it is along the river margins. But it is evident that 
anything like an exact estimate of the population is still wanting. 
Mr. Scott Keltie indeed put the total, avowedly “at a guess,” 
at 14,000,000. It was this vast area which was constituted by 
International Act the Congo Free State, under the personal 
sovereignty of the King of the Belgians. 

It would, of course, have been idle to expect such a territory to 
become at once a field of remunerative commerce. Considerable 
and continuous outlay would be required before a return could be 
realised, and the point to be determined by an investigation of its 
history is whether such a progress has been made in its develop- 
ment as to afford a promise of an adequate return, at any date 
which can be approximately fixed, for the cost of its creation. 
Some primary obstacles must be noticed. 

In the first place the climate is so bad that access to the inner 
State has until recently been most perilous for Europeans, and 
though the danger of the entrance journey may be said to be 
surmounted by the making of the railway, to which reference 
must be presently made, no immunity from peril is obtained when 
the interior is reached, where the European is indeed beset with 
unceasing danger. Mr. Pickersgill, whose consular report is the 
latest English authority, gives a warning from his own experience 
to any one contemplating an excursion to the Congo, that he should 
be “a well salted animal or a man prepared to die;”’ and he adds 
at a later part of his report some striking sentences giving facts 
in corroboration of his warning. ‘“‘It is estimated that of every 
“ten whites who become officers of the State, nine are either 
“buried or invalided within three years; and a calculation was 
‘‘ made a short time ago which showed that the employés of the 
“ largest Belgian trading company, who number 120, only maintain 
‘an average service of seven months out of the twenty-four for 
‘““ which they contract.2 The missionaries suffer somewhat less 
“‘ perhaps, being as a rule more careful to avoid unnecessary 
“‘ exposure, and also better provided with the means of combating 
“‘ disease. They fall however with startling frequency; and 

4 « Journal of the Geographical Society,” May, 1898, p. 551. 

5 “ Partition of Africa,” p. 216. By J. 8S. Keltie, 

Since the above was written, I have had the opportunity of discussing the 
question with an Englishman whose length of residence in the State and know- 
ledge of its resources are probably unequalled, and he, a very friendly observer, 
put the population at 5,000,000; nor would he, when pressed, extend the total 
beyond a possible 3,000,000. On the other hand it is right to add that Boulger 
says, “In assuming it to be 30 millions, one is only taking a mean figure among 
“* conflicting estimates ” (p. 319), but how he got this mean he does not explain. 


6 The accuracy of this estimate has been confirmed by the friendly witness 
vouched in a former note. 
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“amongst them, as amongst the officials and the traders, the word 
“is constantly being passed to close the ranks. A favoured few, 
“2 per cent. about, appear to be adapted to the climate in some 
*“-way or other, and not only survive, but keep strong and well. 
‘* But for those who are neither lucky as to their constitutions, 
“nor reckless as to their fate, hfe is a perpetual vigil against 
‘‘ treacherous fevers, and, when nerves become weakened by the 
** strain, an existence regulated by the clinical thermometer.” 

When it is remembered that the persons whose trials and fate 
are thus described are young vigorous lives, carefully selected from 
the numbers that volunteer for the service, it may be concluded 
under what difficulties industry and commerce must be cultivated 
by European superintendents, and it may be surmised that at no 
time within a proximate future could a body of European State 
servants be maintained with any permanency of its constituent 
elements. Climatic drawbacks alone impose the greatest hindrance 
to any effective organisation of the State. 

If we pass from the question of the European controller to a 
review of the tribes to be controlled, the difficulties do not 
diminish. The State is inhabited by a very large number of tribes, 
speaking as many different languages, and it has been found so far 
impossible to establish any common medium of intercourse. We 
gather from Mr. Pickersgill that instead of speech a recourse has 
too frequently been made to the means of instruction employed in 
dealing with the lower animals, and the best of these means have 
not always been used. It is thought that three languages may 
ultimately suffice for intercourse throughout the Congo, but as yet 
little or no progress has been made towards this simplicity,’ and 
there are indeed reasons of policy why this progress should not be 
accelerated. The inhabitants are not only divided into tribes of 
different tongues, but each community was at perpetual war with 
its neighbours, cannibalism being, it would seem, the ordinary 
means of completing the extinction of one another. Although 
all were exposed to the common danger of slave hunting from 
without, they were not less at odds between themselves; and the 
organisation of the new State has found in this mutual enmity a 
means of establishing and maintaining its own authority. Each 
centre of organisation is protected by native guards drawn from a 
tribe in hostility to the tribes surrounding the centre. These guards 
find their protection in rallying around the settlement, which is 


7 In the diaries of Mr. Glave, “ Century Magazine,” vols. lili and liv, which 
appear most trustworthy as a day-by-day record of his life, there are numerous 
cases mentioned of absolute inability to understand natives he encountered. See 
also C. M., liv, p. 708, touching the conduct of a functionary towards a woman 
whose speech he did not understand, and who did not understand him. 
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protected in turn by their fidelity. When internal animosity is 
thus the condition of safety, there is little motive to develop a 
common language with the common feeling it might engender, 
and we are told indeed that there is no ground for anxiety 
as to the safety of the situation, because “tribal animosities are 
“intenser than ever, and there is no fear of their being 
“ soon extinguished.” § 

I do not propose to go through the several stages in the 
history of this difficult world. But before proceeding further 
notice must be directed to one point in its development. I already 
said that some outlay was obviously necessary at first, and in 
view of the conditions of the problem, it is not surprising that this 
outlay should become onerous. King Leopold supported the enter- 
prise with an annual subsidy of 40,000/. from his private fortune,® 
but in 1890 something more was urgently required, a further 
international conference at Brussels authorised the imposition of 
import duties not exceeding 10 per cent. ad valorem, and upon the 
strength of the revenue thus made possible the Belgian legisla- 
ture came to the aid of the State with a loan of one million, of 
which 200,000l. was immediately advanced, and the balance was to 
be supplied in annual sums of 80,000/. for ten years. No interest 
was to be charged during this period, but at the end in i901 
Belgium would be entitled to annex the State or to claim interest 
on the debt thenceforward at the rate of 33 per cent. Simul- 
taneously with the completion of this action on the part of 
Belgium, the King’s will was published, bequeathing the State to 
Belgium, with a further intimation on the part of the King of his 
readiness to consent to an immediate adoption of the bequest. 
Steps were taken to fulfil the transfer thus suggested, but the 
scheme did not command sufficient public approval, and it was 
laid aside. There is as yet no indication of what will happen 
in 1901. 

It is now time to turn to the settlement of the State so far as 
it has been affected. The scheme of its organisation is avowedly 
based on that of the administration of our Indian Empire,” but 
the copy has been somewhat modified, as might be expected, in 
the direction of the prefectural system Belgium borrowed from 
France. The administration of the Dutch Hast Indies seems also 
to have been studied, and it is not unnatural that in matters of 


8 See special article on the Congo Railway, by a French correspondent.— 
“ Times,” 23rd August, 1898. 

® It is understood that the king contributed large sums in addition to this 
annual subscription; and Boulger, p. 273, puts the total advanced by him up to 
1890 at 1,200,000l. 

10 Cattier, p. 219. 
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trade especially, Belgian pioneers should adopt some of the 
principles and practice of their Huropean neighbours. 

The organisation thus built up is necessarily mixed in 
character; but however excellent the patterns followed, and 
however carefully the different parts were framed to fit into one 
another, the success of the design has been sadly hampered by 
the insufficiency in number and constantly changing character of 
the personnel.’ It has been impossible to secure the presence in 
the State of a body of trained and trusted officials. Before a man 
had learnt his work his service was broken; and he did not 
remain long enough to win the respect of the natives, or indeed 
to become fully acquainted with them. The whole government 
within the State is entrusted to a Governor-General, who is abso- 
lute in administration and legislation until checked by Royal 
authority at home. He is assisted by seven directors of depart- 
ments (justice, transport, finance, &c.), but they do not form 
a council consultative or otherwise.” The State is divided 
into districts with a commissioner over each, and the power 
of the commissioner is practically subject to no control beyond 
that of the Governor-General. There are branches of adminis- 
tration nominally independent of the commissioner, but in 
case of emergency these become subject to his authority, and 
he alone determines when the emergency arises.” <A possible 
exception may be made of the judicial branch. But in out- 
lying districts this has no separate existence, judicial and 
administrative functions being united in the same officers, so 
that where the control may be most needed it is most wanting. 
Under each commissioner is a certain number of sub-commis- 
sioners or collectors, with respect to whom M. Cattier remarks: 
‘“‘T] n’existes pas de dispositions claires, nettes, indiquant les 
‘“‘ fonctionnaires et agents qui sont placés sous la direction et 
“ Vautorité immédiates du commissaire de district, et précisant 
‘ses droits en ce qui concerne les agents appartenant a des 
‘‘ services spéciaux; cette situation est regrettable, et de nature a 
‘* créer des conflits.” 

The imperfections of the system so established are manifest, but 
it may be asserted that its deficiencies will be supplied with reason- 
able rapidity, so as to establish a fairly complete network of 
administration. Quite recently a very important officer has been 
sent out. He may be called an Inspector-General. He takes rank 
immediately after the Governor-General. It is understood that 
his duty will be to keep up a constant inspection of the work of 
the several officials, so as to secure maintenance of a just standard 


" Cattier, p. 220. 2 Tbid., p. 214. 13 Tbid., p. 223. 
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of conduct. But when we reflect on the size of the State, we must 
realise the difficulty of insuring its effective supervision by a 
single officer, even if his health and strength were free from all 
risk of failure. 

Defective organisation may be remedied in time, but other 
faults not so easily cured are best illustrated by an examination of 
the actual working of the State. 

Commercial intercourse being the ultimate object of the enter- 
prise, it is of prime importance to ascertain how this has been 
promoted. So farit is admitted that the trade has been practically 
confined to the exploitation of what may be called raw products, 
no substantial progress having been made in industrial develop- 
ment. Plantations have indeed been established of coffee, cocoa, 
&c., about the several stations, and the success of the coffee trees 
is held to be promising, but these experiments are strictly limited 
to the centres under the immediate superintendence of the com- 
missioners, and as yet play the most insignificant part in commerce. 
It seems to be extremely doubtful whether at any time coffee could 
be grown so as to be remunerative as an export. The mere cost 
of transport to the coast, however much it may be reduced, must 
always remain a formidable hindrance to a profitable cultivation 
of coffee. The main products which have been obtained and 
exported are ivory and rubber, and the means of acquiring these 
must be explained. The regulations concerning ivory have varied 
from time to time, and serious contentions arose as to the right 
of the State to reserve to itself exclusively the power of obtaining 
ivory within the territories it claimed to regard as Domain Privé. 7 
But in the end the right of seeking for ivory has been conceded to 
all explorers, subject to the payment of duties which have them- 


selves varied in character and extent, but are now reduced to an 
export ad valorem duty of from 21. to 4/. per ewt.” 


A similar struggle has raged over the finding of rubber, but 
has been settled in a different manner.” The territories already 
referred to as Domain Privé have been very loosely defined. They 
are described as unoccupied lands, but no attempt is made to 
define occupation. Under any interpretation the Domain Privé 
must be of enormous entent, ‘‘la majeure partie du territoire,” 
p. 167, and the State at one time manifested a disposition to assert 
an exclusive right of exploitation within it. This was contested 
as being at variance with the liberties guaranteed to all comers by 
the Berlin Act, and after prolonged dispute it was settled that a 
certain portion of the Domain Privé, described as Domain Privé 
stricto sensu, should be reserved exclusively for the State, whilst 


14 Cattier, p. 168. 15 Ibid., p. 168. 6 Thid., p. 306. 
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in the rest of the country concessions should be freely granted, 
the extent of each concession being ultimately limited to a circle 
of 30 kilometres (18{ miles) round each station, upon payment by 
the concessionaire of a fine or premium not exceeding 2501., in 
addition to a tax, not exceeding one-fifth in kind, on all rubber 
obtained, this last tax being, however, commutable, at the option 
of the concessionaire, into a duty of a little over 1d. a pound.” 
The situation may be practically summed up by saying that the 
finding of ivory is open, subject to the export duty, whilst the 
finding of rubber is restricted to the State functionaries within 
the Domain Privé stricto sensu, and elsewhere open to conces- 
slonaires upon payment of license duty and a tax in kind 
commutable into money. It may be added that regulations are 
made prescribing the method of extracting rubber so as to prevent, 
if possible, negligent. destruction of rubber vines. But the best 
authority represents these regulations as being in fact almost 
entirely neglected. Some experimental plantations have been 
made of Para rubber, but they have no economic importance. 

So much applies to the working of unoccupied lands. But 
the natives who dwell in the occupied lands have also to contribute 
to the collection of ivory and rubber. Hach government station 
is a centre to which tribute is required to be brought from the 
surrounding country, the amount being subject to- no definite 
regulation, and dependent in fact on the discretion, the zeal, and 
what may be euphemistically called the commercial instinct of the 
person in charge.™ 

Tribute may be raised in a more or less direct and summary 
fashion, but where rubber or ivory is obtained by concessionaires, 
some forms must be adopted to secure the working of the con- 
cession. All contracts for labour are subject to regulation, among 
others requiring that they shall not run for more than seven years, 
and must be visaed by the commissioner of the district. But it 
can be easily understood how imperfect must be the supervision 
of the execution of these agreements, however correct they may 
be in their primary form. The actual nature of the working of 
the system must ultimately depend upon the character of the 
agents employed, and it would seem that in their relations with 
the natives little distinction is practically drawn between the 
functionaries of the State and the functionaries of the trading 
companies. Something may be learned from the action of the 
former in the collection of tribute. It must be remembered that 
the organisation of the country, though fairly complete on paper, 
is defective and confused in fact. Military and civil functions are 
often, as has been said, discharged by the same person in the 

17 Cattier, p. 307. 18 [bid., p. 244. 19 Tbid., p. 405. 
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subordinate stations. Where a solitary white is placed in autho- 
rity he cannot effectively supervise all that is done by his trained, 
but not civilised, forces. If in his judgment enough revenue is 
not brought in, raids are made for the collection of the deficiency, 
and incidental to the raids captures are effected of men, women 
and children, as well as of things.” In the journal of Mr. Glave 
he repeatedly condemns the sending out of companies of natives 
without a single white to requisition villages which are back- 
ward in making returns and to punish them if they resist. 
The inhabitants, not unfrequently, fly from these harrying 
bands, and their villages are destroyed and possessions plundered. 
Their women and children are led away captive if not in 
lasting slavery; yet as hostages, to be kept until ransomed by 
an adequate tribute. The children are passed on to missionary 
priests at their stations, and though well. treated when brought 
under their care, the death-rate remains portentous, and the suffer- 
ing and deaths en route make up a much worse picture.” They are 
generally extremely young, it is dificult or impossible to provide 
them with their customary or any wholesome diet. They contract 
fevers and other diseases en route, and when they are handed 
over to the care of the priests and nuns too many are already 
dying. At the station of Kinoninza, where the accommodation 
is said to be sufficient for about 100 children, 300 had been buried 
when Glave passed by in 1895, a number which has since risen to 
500. Women remain as slaves, working the gardens and planta- 
tions about the stations, and they were described in one centre, 
where a good character is given to the white captain, as fastened 
together with ropes round their necks a yard anda half apart, 
unclothed and ill-fed.” Captive men are held in servitude for a 
term of seven years, after which they may be freed, but the history 
of the State has little to tell of the subsequent life of those who 
have survived the seven years. Out of such captives, the soldiers 
and porters, of whom more must be presently said, are developed, 
thongh in the case of any emergent necessity special orders are 
issued upon subject chiefs for the supply of men. 

In connection with all this must be noted the fact that there 
are no fixed scales of salaries for the State functionaries, other at 
least than the judicial personages and the marine; that such pay 
as they receive is insufficient, and that it is augmented by per- 
centages on the tributes of ivory and rubber they are successful 
in exacting.” 

It may be summarily stated that if slave hunting and slave 
raiding from without are abolished, it not only remains within the 


20 Glave, “C. M.,” liii, pp. 208 and 209; liv, p. 705. 
21 Thbid., liv, p. 710. 22 Tbid., lili, p. 913. 23 Cattier. 
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State as a native institution, but is established on the part of the 
State itself as being. for the time at least a necessary element in its 
own constitution. The defenders of the State do indeed insist that 
the worst characteristics of what they regard as a period of transition 
are passing away. The last three years are claimed to have worked a 
wonderful change. Coercion is still necessary to keep the native 
at labour; the villagers on the border of the French Congo fly 
across the frontier at the approach of the representatives of the 
State ;** but those who have been subjected to any training have 
oe the wisdom of submission, and gangs tied together are 
things of the past. Moreover the natives do receive some 
allowances when they bring in the required tributes. These 
representations are probably true at the best settled and 
most accessible stations, but further inland no such trans- 
formation can have been effected, and it is admitted that 
the old characteristics remain in these more removed districts, 
especially within the areas of concessions of adventurous com- 
panies. The agents of these companies employ within their 
jurisdictions the same method of extracting supplies as the State 
agents, and are certainly not more scrupulous in their processes. 
M. Lothaire, whose name is sufficiently well known as a State 
official, very summary and thorough-going in his action, is no 
longer in the State service, but has returned to the country as the 
manager of the Société Anversoise, in which capacity he has 
exceeded all competitors in the extent of his return, or in other 
words in the extent of his exactions. His success has resulted in 
the supply of 100 tons of rubber a month, nearly double the 
quantity procured by any other company. To do this he has 
collected forces of his own, but in case of need he has also:.a 
recourse to the assistance of the forces of the State. 

We may thus picture to ourselves a country dotted over, 
though at long intervals, with centres of collection, where white 
men or a white man has his headquarters, surrounded by his 
guard, which is also his collecting force, to which centre produce is 
brought by way of tribute or as to a forced market, and whence 
if produce does not arrive in sufficient quantities, detachments 
issue on foraging expeditions to beat up supplies. Any one can 
understand how easily such a system can degenerate into plunder 
and slavery. And the character of the Government has necessarily 
suffered deterioration through the constant changes of the personnel 
already noted of the officials themselves. The extent to which 
the evil could run may be illustrated by the example of one 
Captain Rom, in command of a district, who allowed himself to 


24 Glave, liv, p. 709. 
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ornament his flower bed by marking out its border with the heads 
of twenty-one natives who had been killed in an expedition 
organised to punish a village which had revenged itself on the 
robbery and violence of the State soldiery by killing and eating 
two of its tormenters.” It is right to add this act of Captain Rom 
is condemned as bad taste on his part by apologists of the 
Government, though he was not removed from his commands in 
consequence of it. 

No review of what may be called the industrial organisation of 
the Congo can be complete without some account of the system 
of transport employed. The horse does not live in the State, and 
could not be kept, except perhaps on its extreme eastern fringe. 
A few cows of special breed are to be found at two or three 
stations, but the ox has never been trained to labour, and it is 
doubtful whether it could be used for transport. The elephant 
has never been trained in Africa, nor is the camel found in use in 
the Congo. In the earliest days of Belgian exploration, four 
elephants were brought from Asia; but two died almost immedi- 
ately, and the second pair rapidly followed the first, and 
the costly experiment has never been repeated.* The bearer 
of every burden is man, and the institution of a service of 
carriers was a first necessity of life in the State. Whatever 
produce is collected in the form of tribute or by way of ex- 
change must be transported to the coast, and until the railway 
was completed, connecting the plateau with the Congo mouth, 
everything had to be carried on the heads of porters. All sub- 
sidiary transport that is conveyed from the interior to the river 
steamers, and all transport in the reverse direction, has still to be 
borne by porters. The evidence is too complete that railway and 
steamers have not come too soon to prevent a depopulation 
through the system of forced labour imposed in the way of 
porterage.”” Men for this work were obtained by the same mode of 
impressment that was employed for other labours. They were often 
collected with difficulty, and some were apt to disappear before 
the time of starting. Theoretically they were engaged on terms 
of service which had to be sanctioned by district officers, and 
their employment was fenced round with many restrictions, which 
M. Cattier stigmatises as excessive, and maintained for the sake of 
revenue.™ But the practice varies in reality from place to place, and 
it seems doubtful whether the nominal restrictions have anywhere 
the effect of hindering recruiting. When the bands are made up, 
the goods to be carried are distributed at the rate of 66 lbs. per 

% Glave “*C. M.,” liv, p. 706. 26 Boulger, p. 23. 
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man, the load being always carried on the head. Along the more 
frequented routes there are recognised halting places at distances 
necessitating a long day’s march, but with little provision for 
shelter, and with no means of providing for the sick or disabled.” 
There is evidence that men not unfrequently fall out, and are left 
by the wayside; and, indeed, the route now superseded by the 
railway is perhaps too vividly described as lined with skeletons.*! 
In the journal of Mr. Glave there is a matter-of-fact record of the | 
traveller encountering these relics. The usual practice seems to 
have been when a man became incapable of keeping his place in 
the file, to take his load and distribute it among his fellows, leaving 
him to crawl on or fall by the path as might be his chance. The 
particular route now traversed by the railway has necessarily been 
the best known in the Congo, and was perhaps the most fatal to 
life, owing to its alternate seasons of excessive heat and torrential 
rains. We cannot be surprised at the statement that before the 
railway was opened, the villages along its course were deserted, and 
the population disappearing. It is also asserted that the weights 
allotted to the carriers were reduced, as boys had to be enlisted. 
But this statement is contradicted, and it is explained that while 
boys did undoubtedly join the caravans, they did so only because 
they liked to be with their fathers, and not from any necessity to 
resort to their immature powers. It may, indeed, be expected 
that the transport service, like the other forced labours imposed 
upon the natives, would have become regularised by use, and there 
is evidence that at some centres great improvements have been 
effected, large and well-trained supplies of men being there 
found ready and willing to undertake any transport that was 
required. However this may be, the railway to Stanley Pool was 
happily opened this year, and, in conjunction with steamers on the 
upper river, now affords a substitute for the human caravans. 

It would be out of place to enter upon the difficulties and hard- 
ships attendant on the making of the railway to Stanley Pool. In 
despair of other labourers, some 500 Chinese were at one time 
imported; but death wrought such havoc among them, that after 
a few months a remnant of 100 deserted and started eastward 
across Africa to meet the sun, from which they kuew they had 
come. It is believed that not one of them survived. The railway 
was ultimately made by Senegalese and blacks from Sierra Leone, 
although it was necessary to keep these bodies at work on different 
sections, as it was impossible for them to agree peaceably together. 
After eight years the railway was completed, in length 250 miles, 

29 Glave, “ C. M.,” liv, p. 712. 


30 See M. Delcommune’s account, Boulger, p. 142. 
31 « Times,” 23rd August, 1898. 
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the gauge being something over 2 feet 7 inches, at a cost slightly 
exceeding 10,000/. a-mile (2,600,000/.). Out of this capital one 
million has been provided by the Belgian State at a reduced 
interest of 3 per cent., which, moreover, is deferred. 

The review thus rapidly made brings us up to the situation as it 
exists. The country has been explored, means of communication 
have been established from the sea into the interior, government 
stations have been built, and companies of concessionaries have set 
up their factories. The apparatus of a commercial organisation is 
fairly complete. It remains to be seen what effect has been pro- 
duced upon the inhabitants, and how far the experiment has 
succeeded in the creation of a market. Before the advent of the 
State the tribes were constantly at war with one another, canni- 
balism was common if not universal, and they were all exposed to 
the slave-hunting raids from the east. Nevertheless a certain 
balance of existence was maintained, nor is there any suggestion 
that the population was diminishing. The history of fourteen 
years has witnessed what may be believed to be a complete 
destruction of the slave-hunting Arab power. But the story of 
the campaigns against the Arabs, as told by Mr. Hinde, proves 
that if cannibalism is not regarded as quite proper among natives 
in contact with Huropeans, it was in no small degree the resource 
of the commissariat of the forces led against the Arabs. The 
question has indeed been asked with some simplicity what other 
means there could be of victualling such a force. Other state- 
ments are not wanting to prove the practice is not extinct. But itis 
noteworthy that cannibalism is reported as having always been 
exclusively confined to men, women having never reached this diet. 
Internal wars may also be believed to have greatly diminished, if they 
have not disappeared. When, however, we turn to slavery, it is too 
plain that it remains in fact if not always in name, and it may be 
doubted whether its last condition is not at times worse than its 
first. The life of the libérés is a mockery of their name.” The 
term is apphed to those captives, men, women and children, who 
are the prize of successful raids upon villages that do not bring 
in sufficient quantities of rubber. The libérés are indeed so- 
called because they are supposed to be freed from slavery, 
and those who first received the designation were probably 
slaves who had changed their masters. But the term seems now 
applied to all who have passed under the immediate bondage 
of the State for at least a term of seven years. How little 
the condition of liberation is relished, may be judged from the 
statement that these liberated persons have been transported to 
the place of their employment chained together lest they should 

32 Glave, “C. M.,” liv, p. 709. 
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escape by the way.” What effect upon_the numbers of the 
population has been produced by the installation of the State it is 
impossible to determine. Equally confident declarations are made 
that the population has increased and has diminished. But in 
view of the excessively divergent estimates of the total population, 
it is hopeless to arrive at the truth on this point. It may be 
concluded that at the cost of much suffering and, as a conse- 
quence of some severity, a certain amount of drill has been 
introduced among the people, and a proportionate quantity of 
work obtained from them. Bnt if we were concerned with the 
history of the Congo as a philanthropic and civilising experiment, 
we should bave to contrast the degree of success obtained with 
what might have been accomplished by the milder, if slower, 
methods of missionary enterprise. My object, however, is to 
deal with the Congo as a field for the expansion of trade, and to 
examine its condition as showing the degree of success of a 
commercial enterprise, and to this view it is now necessary to 
turn. 

First as to the railway. Its cost has already been given at 
2,600,000/. for a length of 250 miles. As it has been opened only 
since March last, it is impossible to pronounce any final judgment 
on its success, nor would it be fair to gauge its ultimate return 
by what was accomplished through the different stages when one 
section after another was brought into working. ‘These results 
however may be worth stating :*— 














Period of Working. Receipts. Expenses, 
£ £ 
First 40 kilometres ..........., July, 1894, to July, 1895 6,464 —_ 
Feeh. © 9), tacteneenaes a 95, ze 96 33,780 — 

A length varying from 188 } . 96, . 97 179,446 124,396 


kilometres upwards .... 





It must be observed however that the receipts for the last 
twelve months, 1896-97, include a sum of 78,366/., being the 
estimated charge of carriage of materials used in the completion 
of the line, whilst the receipts of the former years are apparently 
restricted to cash receipts. In order to make the comparison just 
of the last year with the preceding years, it is necessary to deduct 
this sum, which leaves us with a cash receipt for 1896-97 of 

101,080. 

It is necessary to make this deduction also if we wish to make 

a comparison with the receipts of the subsequent months, the 


33 Glave, liv, 707, : ; 
34 « Rapports du Conseil d’Administration, 1898,” and “ Recueil Consulaire,” 


p. 278. 
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returns of which give us cash receipts only, amounting in the ten 
months July, 1897, to May, 1898, to 
165,978. 

Whilst these deductions have to be made for the sake of 
securing a just comparison, it is not implied that the company are 
not in the right in including among their receipts the amount due 
for carriage of their own materials employed in completing the line. 

Any trustworthy ratio of the working expenses of the line to the 
receipts is at present unobtainable. The figures for 1896-97 already 
quoted include a nominal sum for expenses exactly equivalent to 
the nominal sum included in the receipts, and these are the only 
figures forthcoming. If we took the totals as they stand, they 
would show an apparent ratio of something like 70 per cent., and 
if the actual cost proves not to exceed this ratio, the increase in 


revenue of the line would leave a margin sufficient to pay a good — 


dividend onthe capital. The revenue of the ten months showed 
a continuous rise, ending in a receipt in the month of May of 
26,000/.; and though no detailed reports have since been made, it 
has been confidently predicted that the monthly receipt will soon 
reach, if it has not reached, 40,000/. The expectations of share- 
holders may be measured by the fact that shares of 500 frs., which 
had fallen in 1895 to 320, had reached at the beginning of this 
year 1,175. It must be added that the receipts of the line are 
based upon an excessively high tariff of tolls. The charge for a 
first class passenger for the 250 miles is 20/., being at the rate of 
2 frs.a mile; and though a second class passenger (there are only 
two classes) can be carried for 2/., this applies simply to the trans- 
port of natives, who are accommodated in the roughest fashion. The 
carriage of merchandise is charged at different rates, varying from as 
much as from 4/. to 40l.a ton for the 250 miles, the latter being the 
charge on the carriage of ivory, or, roughly speaking, from 4d. to 
40d. per ton per mile. If the railway is to fulfil the hopes enter- 
tained of it in developing the resources of the State, these charges 
must be considerably abated, and this may perhaps be accom- 
plished if at no earlier period, then at the end of ten years, when 
the State becomes entitled to assume the possession of the railway. 

Before proceeding further with the trade results of the Congo 
State, it may be well to take note of its cost. It must always 
be remembered that the Congo State is primarily a commercial 
enterprise. Philanthropic aims might be fulfilled in the course 
of its progress, but the first object was to secure an outlet for 
population and industry. The State has indeed been, not incor- 
rectly, described as a company chartered by Europe, with the 
King of the Belgians as life president. Such a project involved 
an initial expenditure of capital, but as originally contemplated 


we 
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it should, so far as current expenses go, be very soon self sup- 
porting, and if further capital had to be expended, it should be 
for those works only which, when completed, were worth to a 
buyer what they cost. It has already been stated, however, that 
by way of contribution to the enterprise, the King has given from 
the outset an annual sum of 40,000/. of his own money, and how, 
this proving insufficient, a new arrangement was made authorising 
-customs duty, upon the strength of which the Belgian Parliament 
contracted to advance 1,000,000/. A system of taxation was 
devised in many or most of its details more calculated to hinder 
enterprise than to produce satisfactory financial results. Sydney 
Smith’s satire reminds us that something like it existed in 
England in the days of our grandfathers, or we should be tempted 
to condemn its ineptitude with too much freedom. Mr. Pickersgill 
in his last consular report has given a vivid description in which 
the taxgatherer follows every step of life. He says :— 

‘* But in order to realise the full scope of the State’s adminis- 
“* trative activity, let a new settler in the country be followed to 
*“ his destination—say a native town situated on the main river, 
“1,000 miles from the coast—and let notice be taken of the 
*¢ taxation to which he has to submit :— 

‘¢ 1. Landed at Matadi, and having travelled by rail as far as 
“the railway line is open, he requires porters; but before he can 
“ engage any he must pay for a license. 

“2. Provided with that he may form his caravan, but every 
*¢ Joad in it will cost him another tax, and if he does not get the 
“ men'through to Stanley Pool within a given time the payment 
“has to be repeated, although the Government reserves to itself 
“ the right to seize them on the road for its own purposes. 

“ 3. For the navigation of the upper river he needs a steamer, 
“and may have brought one with him in sections at enormous 
‘expense. A tax is levied on that also. 

‘‘ 4. But his vessel cannot go more than a day without renew- 
“ing its fuel. There is abundance in the forests, and it benefits 
“the timber to remove the dead wood. A license to take it, 
‘¢ however, has to be paid for. 

“5. Not being able always to land directly from the steamer, 
“he needs a rowing boat, and is taxed for that as well. 

“6, Ashore again he finds himself wanting a house. Native 
“huts are out of the question in that part of Africa; he must 
‘“ build. The people would give him a piece of land no doubt, but 
“he is not allowed to accept it. He has to lease his plot from the 
“iState, and pay according to measurement. 

“7. Hor building timber is required. He has to cut it himself, 
“¢ but it is taxed all the same at so much a log. 
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“8, Aware of there being no skilled workmen in the place, 
“he has taken a few up with him from the coast. For leave to: 
“make use of them in State territory he is taxed according to 
“their number, and if he employ any of the aborigines to assist 
“in the work there is a payment due on them also. 

‘9, In respect of the finished house, a tax is levied propor- 
‘ tionate to the surface it covers, although he has paid already for 
“the entire plot. He is at liberty, if I am not mistaken, to go 
“as high as he pleases without additional payment; but if, for 
‘the sake of air and shelter, he adds a verandah or a balcony, 
“ the extra space is measured for taxation. 

“10. A necessary adjunct to a tropical house is a detached 
‘‘ kitchen. That carries another tax. 

‘11. And the settler must pay again on a hut for his domestic: 
‘* servants. 

“¢ 12. The skilled workman also requires to be housed. A 
“rough shed, partially walled, is sufficient both for sleeping room — 
“and workshop, but there is a tax on that too; and if the 
“employer attempts to save the expense by utilising the space 
“‘ beneath*the flocring of his pile-built dwelling, he finds himself 
‘“‘ mistaken. The area occupied is measured again, and the tax on 
“‘ the building increased. 

‘13. Being of a humane disposition, the settler considers his. 
‘“* Jabourers as well, and makes another shelter—a low roof on bare: 
‘ poles—for them and the crews of passing steamers, who always 
“sleep ashore. This is caring for the State’s own people; but 
‘“‘ there is a tax to pay nevertheless. 

** 14. And another is due on a house for his feathered live stock. 
‘“‘ It was no exaggeration to speak of the hencoop being registered. 

“15. And yet another is leviable on a house for the goats and 
‘““sheep. Now goat houses in the Congo Independent State are 
“of two kinds. Four mud walls and a roof without gables form 
“an ordinary goat house, which is taxed as second class; but 
‘“such buildings expose the stock to robbers and predatory 
“animals too much to be always safe. Some people therefore 
‘go to the expense of carrying up the end walls to the ridge 
“pole; then the structure becomes a goat house of the first class, 
“and is taxed accordingly. 

“16. I may sum up this portion of my remarks and conclude 
‘my report by quoting the jocose observation of the English and 
‘‘ American missionaries, who declared to me that there is nothing 
‘‘ free in the Independent State except fevers; while a Belgian 
“Father, with whom I had some conversation on the subject, 


¢ ware ° 
‘remarked, ‘The Government taxes even the civilisation we 
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In spite, however, of the system of taxation thus described, 
and in spite of royal gifts and Belgian loans reckoned as income, 
the budget of the State has in no single year shown an equality of 
receipts with expenditure. And it must be noted that we are 
dealing with budgets only. The “ Bulletin Officiel” has never 
published a balance sheet of receipts und expenses; what it has 
given year by year are prospective estimates of income and expen- 
diture, and the Congo State would have a different experience 
from most, if the actual expenditure did not exceed, and the 
actual estimate did not fall short of, what had been estimated. 
Such as they are, however, the budgets of the several years must 
now be given. 


Estimate of the Revenue of the Congo Independent State, 1891-96. 





1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. | 1896. 


| 


1. Belgian _—loan, | £ £ £ £ £ £ 





and king’s con- 120,000 | 88,019 | 116,119 | 120,000 | 120,000 | 120,000 
tribution ........ 
2. Ivory and rubber 


of Domain tis 34,400 | 9,482 | 12,000 | 50,000 | 48,000 




















fiat 7 bf 2 SO 
EO IGLOINS. 1. ci thraeoert 29,238 | 28,114 | 36,892 | 46,324; 47,811 | 68,800 
4, Other sources ........ 8,153 | 35,006 | 55,254 | 19,665 | 22,374 | 43,300 
otal: ccviren 157,391 | 185,539 | 217,747 | 197,989 | 240,185 | 280,100 





Detailed Estimate of the Revenue of the Congo Independent State, 
1897 and 1898. 





1897. £ 
Advanced by Belgian treasury. .:itea..c.. «atscsunedsesseygionstcoanes 80,000 
Contributed: by: the Kite ti... 5iiiotsanae tod cde sade sdoteteunaaldaant 40,000 
Net revenue from ivory and rubber collected by State .... 140,000 
BERN MIRED A POTS os, 09) 5000 acrvt eshte aapetepratatiy alts Pedch ace te puaaseihagted ces 52,000 
is MESES she oy ons ans och 22 anche Ttued the sha teogrtatan she Assman deen ep 28,800 
Transport and other State Work ...........ccsseccsesscsenseeeierereacens 18,080 
Profit on postal service...........scccscesrercnrssoresrenseseenesnseessrese cess 3,4.00 
Taxes, property and personal ..........ce se sesesseeessnsenenseseseneeee 2,480 
ie i oss cclsedein ae vo.nr ndnindannoaondei exeaR RARE an een ee 1,400 
alow OPaEe G71, GELDER. <2. 14e0csncenoisssbeducecnane sateen eee nace 1,220 
Tolls on caravan routes ........... FOR Sree NES a Re ay 600 
MECH CALE FOG Se aa cpl cscs ve once-vnsions onpseeiccotatnteMnety teeeeatmeetn ante 600 
Sprinter a bio Mee Rai. isis 0k iii adeeck ep teece ss deseo ene ate 
TAXES ON POPtAGE ......ccccrrssrcsersercessccrecsseeesenseneesraserorseeesseneons 200 
zs wood cutting for steaMers ......-..-crssenresrnereeearreonees $o 
SST Puneet Ghd She INCU LENS, otek t de basa dns ena cionehecvaxapagabuyassemepedas UR is 100 
Exploitation of Mazombe forests .......sccssesssneesseererressseees 800 
Profits on State coins ad Notes ............cesecrorssensesrsres iat Ae OOG 
3745772 


B.— Eazpenses of Government, Congo State. 
Years 1891-98. 
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Advanced by Belgian treasury 
Contributed by the King Sovereign 
Net revenue from ivory and rubber 


Duties on exports 
imports 


se eweaee 


oo 


Transport and other work done by State 


Profit on postal service 


Taxes, property and personal 


Maritime dues 


Sales of land and timber 


Tolls on caravan routes 


Judicial fees, &c. .......... 


Registration fees 
Taxes on portage 


9 


ots eeeves 


Bee eneeeree 


wood cutting for steamers 
“ Droits de chancellerie ” 
Exploitation of Mazombe forests 


1898. 


ewe meme ewer eeeeee ress aee 
nae e eee newer eeeeees 


eaten renee erenree 


SURO ree eee meee a ree ewe t eset eeeneee 


eee ceeeneeee 


Oe Cement emer eee meee errant eee aer wane 


PO Ree eee eee eres eensseerseeneee 


Ree ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ery 


Pewee eee meee te ee eer essen reese reeeesesenes 


Pee eee eer mer meee e ee eee etn se Deer eeeees ee 


COE e eee eee eee eee He ee Rese reuasese 


POR emote eee teen nee Beet eee ners beresres 


POCO eee eee eee rere ee eee mete eee ee eesS eee esee eee 


eee er ewer eresere tees 


CPO O ere eee e ee ee sere Hee HHH oseasereeoOd 


Cece nese Beeereecneeoeee 


Profits on State ccins and notes ........... 
“Produit du portefeuille”’ .............. 


(Budget Statistics.) 


[ Dee 


£ 
80,000 
40,000 
268,000 
96,000 
44,000 
20,0C0 
4,800 
3,800 
1,400 
1,220 
200 
1,200 
268 
80 
270 
160 
2,000 
1,200 
26,000 


590,598 








Chief Items and Totals during the 


Dee a eee acaceaaaaaaaaacacaaaamenmaaaeaceaaae ee) 


Year. 


1891.... 
oe 
OS. 
°94..... 
EOD La. 
:0G2 
Oley 
Aaie Re 





























Amount, 
oe = nis: hes ans Marine. | Medical. anes ek Edis sot and Total, 
tration. Police. Works. | culture. | tion. Foreign 
ment. Affairs. | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ & = 

22,986| 90,865 | 13,167] 4,036 | 8,508; — | — | 10,618| 5,041| 208,168 
27'729| 65,434 | 10,716| 3,622 | 19,456| 4,260 | 8,000 16,570| 6,325| 215,448 
28,903] 85,059 | 15,691] 4,057 | 20,894] 2,784 | 3,176| 15,050| 7,048} 252,090 
28,950 | 132,348 | 17,989| 5,336 | 27,899] 2,753 | 7,020] 15,050| 8,628) 347,713 
29,677 | 142,266 | 15,890] 6,201 | 21,885] 4,144 | 7,020) 14,890] 8,388) 338,310 
35,904 | 192,831 | 21,070| 8,458 | 24,577 | 13,561 | 6,069, 14,890| 11,088, 329,452 
61,545 | 197,761 | 37,679 | 10,776 | 27,353 | 30,041 | 5,168) 17,804] 18,844] 405,674 
72,411 | 274,825 | 77,821 | 14,212 | 55,838 | 21,346 | 6,978 |151,624| 15,028] 690,080 





Note.—The totals include smaller items not enumerated. 





It must be repeated that these are prospective figures, and 
realised figures cannot be traced in the ‘“ Bulletin Officiel.” 
February last, however, a report was presented to the King giving 
what purported to be the totals of revenue collected in the State, 
with the statement of the percentages of these totals to the 
expenditures of the successive years, and although it is impossible 
to verify these hgures, or indeed to make them harmonise with 


In 
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other returns, we may calculate what are the totals of income and 
expenditure indicated by them. The results are shown in. the 
following table :— 




















Revenue Collected in Actual Expenditure of 
Congo Free State. Congo Free State. 
& £ 
Boi 5 beeline Ms as 52,781 182,191 
Dale ctedacoee 60,100 189,291 
ZO8eh ee 72,699 217,661 
42% iran inis 98,191 295,311 
POC ieee 144,000 306,383 
OG bib-cdbe detae 235,496 414,386 
Eo fasten hacer, 3675334 538,533 





The figures thus elaborated show an improvement, but they 
still Jeave an unbalanced deficiency in every year, including the 
last, and it must be repeated they are inferences only, harmonising 
so little with the estimates that reliance cannot be placed on them. 
The published budgets do give us details from year to year, and 
we must go back to a consideration of the budget of the year now 
reaching its close. The actual revenue is only 470,602/., and the 
expenditure is 690,079/., more than one-third being on war 
and police. The item charged for public works is relatively 
insignificant, and if it was struck out altogether a slight 
deficiency would remain, even after giving credit for the royal 
subsidy and national loan. There is no prospect of equilibrium 
being so attained in 1901 that State help might cease, and if this 
and the royal gift were now withdrawn, the result would apparently 
be hopeless insolvency. Mr. Pickersgill indeed refers to the item of 
State receipt from rubber and ivory for 1897, 140,000/., and takes 
comfort in the thought that this represents a return at ‘“ the rate 
“of g per cent. compound interest ” on the sums advanced by 
Belgium and the King. It is not easy to verify his calculation, 
but assuming it to be quite accurate, it is obvious that this revenue 
vannot thus be detached from the administration of the State. 
It is the tribute exacted from the natives within the Domain 
Privé, and this tribute would not be realised unless the expenditure 
on war and police, and indeed every other item, were incurred. 
No such rent would ever be received if the active and costly 
organisation were withdrawn. If however we could contemplate 
this item as separable and removable from the State budget, the 
result of its withdrawal would be simply to leave the administra- 
tion in a more hopeless condition of insolvency. 

These repeated deficiencies have of course been followed by an 
accumulation of debt. We have already referred to an advance 
of 1,000,000l. by the Belgian State, but this has not stood alone. 
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Before this arrangement the Congo Administration had issued 
bonds to the extent of 2,800,000/., and after this assistance was 
given Belgium came again to the rescue, and in June, 1895, advanced 
a further loan of 272,000/., and yet by June, 1898, the Congo 
Administration was forced to obtain authority to borrow 560,000l. 
The total debt would now seem to be at least 4,500,000l. 

Lastly, how far has the Congo State proved an outlet for 
surplus population and a market for Belgian industry? As to the 
former, the white population in the State numbers about 1,678, 
of whom 1,073” are believed to be functionaries, and the rest are 
mainly missionaries and the agents of trading companies. Many 
missionaries and some traders anticipated the installation of the 
Congo State, but if we put all the white inhabitants to the credit 
of its design, the outlet cannot be said to be considerable, although 
it may be admitted that an excessive mortality causes this outlet 
to be too continuous. As for trade, the customs returns of imports 
and exports give us a view of the total created. | 


TaBLE I.—LZzports. 


[Values in £’s sterling. ] 

































































1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
India rubber .......... 69,723 | 83,125°| 85,462 | 123,214 | 92,793 | 73,663 
Palmioil went ae | 32,055 | 31,992 | 39,279 | 62,550 | 49,077 | 22,785 
TOL Aeptace vag tenet | 73,644 | 81,896 | 101,133 | 202,834 | 182,724 | 156,235 
Cocba DUts wccc.etosecree | 38,891 | 47,784 | 52,874 | 98,584 | 74,574 | 33,583 
Other exports.......... | 90,005 | 51,396 | 64,652 | 77,209 | 72,256 | 14,933 
Potalia toc rake | 304,318 | 295,693 | 342,900 | 564,391 | 421,424 | 301,199 

1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 

India rubber ............ 73,972 99,068 127,868 298,623 357,075 
Palmaioi concen. 29,084 41,751 41,464 35,617. | 27,765 
BOP ce es 152,289 | 208,411 | 253,371 | 194,126 | 240,167 
Cocoa nutes. 0212 2.: 39,910 59,346 53,253 51,3849 48,008 
Other exports......0.... 5,336 32,692 9,470 23,928 25,266 
Otel as seal meerarss 300,591 441,267 485,426 603,643 | 698,281 





35 «Census Return for 1898.” 
4,000. 
86 Houlger, p. 294. 


Boulger, p. 338, vaguely puts it at 3,000 to 
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TaBLE II1.—J/mporis. 


[Values in £’s sterling.] 






































1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 

ATUOIS «cael eee. 33,540 36,230 20,520 25,690 49,564 
Drink] eee 40,525 44,949 45,473 45,393 58,774 
Tidodlsp igus daeuieee. 63,559 76,144 76,503 98,494, 152,484 
Machines, &c. ........ 29,331 28,074 28,382 58,304 109,654 
Metaleer ee eras. 35,776 56,924 37,119 98,521 129,894 
Fabrics: jc.dtieciakes. 113,899 | 134,756 | 151,806 | 184,961 | 225,310 
Other imports ........ 89,306 97,083 107,330 130,266 211,408 

fe eA ie aes ite 5 405,936 474,160 473,441 641,629 937,088 





These figures show a considerable increase in the last year, 
when the total of exports and imports reached 1,635,368/., and it — 
is of course hoped and expected that with the completion of the 
railway a further large increase will be realised. It must, how- 
ever, be noticed how large a proportion of the exports consisted of 
ivory and rubber. The following table shows this comparison :—} 


TasBLE II1.—Showing Proportion of Rubber and Ivory to Total Exports. 


[Values in £’s sterling. ] 

















Made up of Percentage of 
otal pOUlSN Os ea a eh LV Oyen Ubber 
Ivory and Rubber. | Other Exports. to Total Exports. 
£ £ £ 
E895. ssscusse 485,426 381,239 + 104,187 78 
SG dates! 603,643 492,749 + 110,894 81 
SOT Pa cecen 698,281 597,242 + 101,039 85 





It will be seen that not only is the proportion of ivory and 
rubber to the gross exports very large, but it is also an increasing 
proportion, having attained in the last year to 85 per cent. More 
than this, the total value of other products exported shows in the 
last year an absolute decline. 

It is evident that the whole trade at present depends upon 
ivory and rubber. Now the ivory trade is simply an export of 
the stores of ivory which had been neglected by the natives up to 
the time of their coming into contact with Europeans. LHlephants 
had been killed and their tusks left uselessly to cumber the 
ground.” These spoils have been sought for and brought in, but 
with such effect that the store is rapidly becoming depleted. 
Practically no ivory is obtained from elephant hunting, and 
it is generally admitted that the export trade cannot last. 


37 Glave, “C. M.,” liv, p. 708. 
2x2 
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Mr. Pickersgill indeed thinks that an elephant game law might 
be established which would result in “a regulated supply,’ but as 
he connects this with the statements that very little of the ivory 
now exported is fresh, and that comparatively few elephants are 
now killed, it would seem that his regulated supply would 
sustain a very small trade. Another authority, already quoted as 
one of unique experience, gives five years as the term within which 
the export will practically cease. The same authority anticipates 
an extinction of the rubber industry, and it must be repeated that 
he is very friendly to the Congo State, and has faith in its future. 
This makes his declaration all the more remarkable, when he says 
that in thirty years the process of extraction will have gone so far 
as to exhaust the supply. This is a most startling prediction. It 
is admitted that the regulations laid down for the cutting of 
rubber vines are practically inoperative, and little commercial 
value can be attached to the results of planting which the State 
has here and there undertaken. The process is one of extraction 
without any security of obtaining fresh supplies. It may be 
hoped that if this industry passed away others might arise to 
take its place. A regulated and submissive people might, under 
due superintendence, cultivate coffee and tobacco and other pro- 
ducts, but experience up to the present would show that these 
projects are rather fanciful than real, and even if the transforma- 
tion of the native population could be effected, the economic value 
of the result must be doubtful. It is not enough that coffee and 
tobacco could be produced. They must be produced at a cost 
which would enable them to be brought into competition in the 
markets of the world. 

Mr. Consul Pickersgill in his examination of the trade of the 
Congo has analysed the imports in order to find approximately the 
share that passed into the hands of the natives and the share 
consumed by the European residents, with a result that out of a 
-total of 473,4411, he allots only 148,102/. to the natives, the 
remaining 325,339/. representing imports for Huropean use. The 
result is striking, but it is doubtful whether it contains any 
_pregnant lesson. Two or three erroneous deductions might 
.perhaps be drawn from it. It might be said that the small 
share going to the natives proves the extremely lucrative 
character of the trade with them. But in truth the support of 
European residents is as much a part of the cost of that trade as 
the cottons and other goods given in exchange. Again, it does 
not matter to the Belgian exporter who consumes the commodities 
he sends out, if he gets paid for them. 

It is more to the point to consider the relative value of the 

38 1897 “ Report,” p. 6. . 
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trade as a whole. The total exports and imports of the 
Congo in 1897 amounted, as we have seen, to 1,635,368/. 
Now the total export and import trade of Belgium in the 
year 1896 were valued at 230,307,000/., so that the Congo trade 
represents very little more than o'7 per cent. of the trade 
of Belgium. ‘The value of outlet for commerce thus obtained 
appears to be no more significant than the value of outlet for 
men. The result is sadly disproportionate to the anticipations of 
the enterprise. Belgium is relatively a free trade country, although 
the movement there may in recent years have been rather away 
from than towards perfection of free trade, but it may be suggested 
with confidence that if the funds spent on the Congo had been 
applied to the relaxation of the Belgian tariff, the augmentation 
of the Belgian trade with European customers would have far 
exceeded the o°7 per cent. obtained through the Congo, and the 
excess would have been multiplied again and again if the action 
of Belgium should have stimulated other Powers to follow the 
same. example. Any general opening of markets through this 
policy may be a dream, but if is not less incumbent on us to 
point out that the field for enlargement of trade between 
European countries offers far larger scope for conquest than is 
indicated in the experience of the Congo. The general trade of 
Belgium did in fact increase in the decade 1886-96 by 24 millions, 
or about 12 per cent., and the elasticity thus indicated suggests 
how much more could be accomplished by free trade in Europe 
than by colonies in Central Africa. 

I have said already that if we wish to think accurately about 
such enterprises as the Congo experiment, philanthropy and 
commerce must be separated from one another in our thoughts. 
As a philanthropic adventure the Congo has certainly been a very 
mixed success. An extremely chequered record of war, enforced 
labour, and exacted tribute may after long years effect a certain 
transformation of the social condition of the inhabitants. But it 
is at least open to doubt whether a greater, more certain, and 
more durable change would not have been effected, if instead 
of intervention with an organised force of European origin, 
missionaries, catholic and protestant, Belgian English and 
American, had been allowed to pursue their labours in peace. 
King Leopold would not be the head of a region equal to Western 
Europe, but a score of Livingstones, if such a number could be 
obtained, would effect a more enduring triumph. As for the 
commercial success of the Congo, it is always possible to 
say that we are on the eve of a new period of prosperity. 
Mr. Stanley declared long ago that the State could not pay with- 
out a railway, and the railway has now been opened. Enough 
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however has been said to show that it is disputable whether the 
resources of the country are such as to sustain a permanent trade, 
even with the help of the railway. What has been done hitherto 
has been an extraction of products to which a limit can be 
assigned. The adventure of the Congo is in truth an illustration 
of a principle which seems to command fairly wide acceptance, 
that a colony is always a colony, even though it be one which 
you can never colonise. The immense development of wealth and 
commerce and of civilised populations following the establishment 
of some of the colonies of Hurope, has encouraged the belief that 
all adventures to which the same name can be given must be 
crowned with the same success. Yet the conditions which have 
secured this success in the past can be easily indicated, and it 
becomes a simple inquiry whether like conditions are to be found 
in any land offered for new enterprise. The most famous of the 
colonies which we ourselves have founded are those of North 
America and Australasia, where we have occupied lands open to 
all forms of industrial settlement, whence the sparsely distributed 
natives inhabiting them before our arrival have gradually 
diminished and disappeared. There is evidently no parallel 
between such colonies and such an enterprise as that of the 
Congo. In the great Spanish and Portuguese colonies of central 
and southern America, immigrants from the peninsula settled 
and their descendants abide, and though natives have not 
disappeared as they have in the north, yet the fact that men 
of European origin have been able to transfer their stocks 
to these countries, constitutes an essential difference between 
their colonisation also and that of central Africa. It is true that in 
British India Englishmen cannot settle from generation to genera- 
tion. We send out administrators and directors of commerce and 
industry to live there through certain years of active life, and 
then return homewards, where their children have been sent before 
them. But the success of this great history (which cannot strictly 
be called the founding of a colony), has depended upon the essen- 
tial condition that we have found there a vast population trained 
in the arts of peaceful life, and possessing a civilisation more 
ancient and in some respects more elaborate than our own. The 
presence of the representatives of Great Britain secures to the 
inhabitants of the great peninsula internal peace, and has brought 
to their industrial and commercial life the latest developments 
of European organisation. But British authority could not have 
been crowned with the success it has achieved if its arrival had nct 
been anticipated and even invited by the presence of a civilisation 
which simply wanted to be kept together. In the Congo, and 
indeed through the greater part of Central Africa, no such civilisa- 
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tion exists, and its creation is not a matter of a few years nor of a 
few generations. It is always hazardous to predict the failure of 
a new enterprise because it is unlike former adventures. But we 
are justified in saying that nothing can be deduced from the 
history of American colonisation or of Indian domination to justify 
hopes of a lucrative commercial expansion in Central Africa. 
Missionary and philanthropic labour may be spent there with 
approval and with some measure of slow success, but the founda- 
tion of healthful colonies furnishing outlets for population and 
commerce is not hopeful. It may be asked then what is to be done 
to find a vent for swarming people and overflowing production. 
One answer, which for a long time yet to come will be sufficient, 
is, that there are available regions still open where settlements 
can be extended and commerce can penetrate on existing lines. 
But there is yet another answer to be given, not in any way to be 
qualified as temporary. What is to be done when all the earth 
has been appropriated by some one or other of the aggressive 
powers of the world? After all, the imperial movement can 
scarcely overstep the limits of the planet, and there must be some 
other means than that of finding new territories for solving the 
problem of homing the teeming life of men. But here we enter 
upon speculations outstripping the limits of this paper. I return 
to its narrower conception. It seemed to me not unfitting to 
suggest to the members of the Statistical Society the expediency 
of establishing a debit and credit account of the extensions of 
empire, of which we now hear so much. I have taken one 
example, and made a hasty, and it may be, in some particulars, an 
inaccurate survey of it. Bunt whether the work has been well 
or ill done, it may serve as an illustration of work profitable to 
do, and as such I leave it with you. 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 18th DECEMBER, 1898. 


Arter the preliminary formal business of the meeting, 


The PresipENT delivered his Annual Address, and*at its 
conclusion, 


Sir Roperr Girren, K.C.B., said he was sure that he expressed 
the unanimous feeling of the meeting, in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Courtney for his very masterly and instructive 
address. In doing so he took occasion to thank Mr. Courtney 
particularly, in the name of the Society, for the great assistance 
he had given them in becoming their President. In the early part 
of the last session he had given a remarkable address on the coal ~ 
supply, which lived in the memory of those who listened to it. 
It had the merit of challenging some very common opinions and 
of exciting discussion, and he might say that there were few 
addresses which had been of more advantage to the Society and 
the public in recent years. Mr. Courtney had now followed up 
that address by one on experiments in colonisation, with special 
reference to the views of those who thought that the state of our 
trade was to be remedied by going further and further in such 
experiments. They must all thank him for the way in which he 
had enforced and driven home the point that there were colonies 
and colonies; that they must not argue from their own experience 
in America and Australia, where in a suitable climate for immi- 
grants from Europe, colonisation had been carried on so success- 
fully, or from their experience in India, where they had had the 
advantage of taking over the control of a civilised people, who 
were only wanting good government to become good customers to 
us as traders; that therefore if they went to other parts of the 
world where the conditions were not at all similar, experiments in 
so-called colonisation would bring forth like results. The Congo 
State had been put before them as an object lesson, and it was 
quite easy to see that such a State, where the conditions of 
climate were unfavourable to European settlers, and where immi- 
gration was impossible for surplus population from Europe, was 
not a region where colonising would take place to any serious 
extent. Mr. Courtney had further proved that in a district. 
like the Congo the experiment for many years meant the 
sinking of money (he thought of saying the investment, but 
that was hardly a correct phrase); the experiment really meant 
the sinking of money; and the profit, if any, was very long 
deferred. He was quite sure there were many parts of the 
earth which were now the subject of a scramble between the 
nations of Europe, where those who were fortunate enough, as 
they said, to obtain possession, would have to lament ten, twenty, 
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or thirty years hence that they had burnt their fingers. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Courtney that the thing to do was to encourage 
people not to seek developments of trade in outlying countries of 
so little value, but to develop trade with older and civilised 
countries. One chief axiom of Free Trade, to take care of the 
imports and let the exports take care of themselves, seemed to be 
very much forgotten at the present time, but they would have to 
go back to it. At all events, in a country like theirs, where they 
were entitled annually to so much interest from other countries, 
they might be well content to devote their attention to seeing 
that we received the imports we were entitled to, and not think so 
much of exports. If other countries sent us more than the 
amount for which they were indebted to our country, it was quite 
certain that they would take payment in goods or services, 
because there was.no other way in which they could be paid. 


Sir Francis SHarp Powext, M.P., in seconding the motion, 
said he felt a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Courtney for his 
presence last year and also that evening. On both occasions they 
were favoured with a highly suggestive address, and one full to 
the brim with the richest information. Being connected with the 
coal-mining industry, he felt under the greatest obligation to 
Mr. Courtney for the address he delivered last year. He con- 
sidered it as a great misfortune, that so little regard was had for the 
statements then made, and—perhaps not even in the next generation 
—there would be bitter regret that more deference was not paid 
to the opinions of Mr. Courtney. He hoped that gradually public 
interest would be aroused in this matter, that they would feel the 
gigantic importance of the coal supply, and would be alive to the 
obligation to take the greatest care and afford the greatest protec- 
tion, but in entire accordance with Free Trade, to every ton of 
that ‘‘ precious metal.’’ Last year Mr. Courtney gave them cause 
for discomfort and anxiety, but this year he put the balance right. 
He had consoled them because the Congo was not theirs, and had 
given them reason to feel the highest satisfaction that it was to 
the Belgians, and possibly to the French, as reversionists, that that 
wonderful possession belonged. He hoped the people of their 
country would appreciate both the lessons Mr. Courtney had 
taught them. 

The resolution was put to the meeting by Major P. G. Craigie, 
and carried unanimously. 
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THE representation of numerical observations by a mathe- 
matical formula is then most perfect when a priory it is demon- 
strable that the formula tends to correspond to the facts, and 
actually the correspondence proves to be very close. For instance, 
it is deduced by Fourier from first principles that, if a metal bar 
extending indefinitely in one direction has its extremity kept at a 
constant temperature, then ultimately the temperature, V, of any 
section of the bar, distant « from that extremity, is represented 
by the formula 


Nee Bah 


where A and c¢ are constants;' and, as Fourier continues, 
“several physicists have observed the fixed temperature at 
different points of a metal bar exposed at its extremity to the 
constant action of a source of heat, and they have ascertained 
that the distances from the origin represent logarithms, and the 
temperatures the corresponding “numbers.” 

An a priort basis so complete is not to be expected in sciences less 
exact than that of Heat. We must often be content with presump- 
tion rather than demonstration. As a type of what may be 
attainable in vital and social statistics, take “‘Gompertz’s Law of 
Mortality.” This formula is based on the assumption that the 
“force of mortality ”—the rate of the efflux of lives (per unit of 
time, per cent. of those surviving)—is not constant, but constantly 
increasing, the law of that increase being geometrical progression. 
The assumption is plausible, but it is not rigidly demonstrated 
a prvort. 

It may be said indeed that the law is proved by the accuracy 
with which the deductions from the law agree with the facts ;° 
and that the main proof of the axioms of physics, the principle of 
the ‘‘Communication of Heat” for instance, which Fourier, in the 
passage just referred to, has employed, is of a similar character.* 
But that principle is tested by its agreement with the facts under 
a much greater variety of circumstances than Gompertz’s hypo- 
thesis as to the force of mortality; the latter cannot equally, I 
think, be regarded as a vera causa established independently of the 
particular facts which it is called on to explain. The presumption 
however is properly held to afford some justification for the adop- 
tion of Gompertz’s law. 

There is another circumstance which should influence us in the 
selection of a formu'a, especially when @ priort demonstration 
affords no certain guidance, when in our uncertainty as to what 
the real law is we are freer in our choice of expressions. Ceterts 
paribus, that form should: be selected which is most specially 


1 Theory of Heat, Art. 73. Translation by Freeman. 

2 Ibid., Art. 76, 

3 To the fifth decimal place over a series of observations. Textbook of 
Institute of Actuaries, Part IT, p. 84. 

4 Cp. Fourier, ibid., Art. 64. Observations have been made with accurate 
instruments ” on variously shaped solids. ‘The results of these experiments 
agree with those which are derived from the preceding proposition *”—the principle 
of the communication of heat. Ay 
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adapted to the purpose in hand. Thus for the purpose of the 
actuary a dominant circumstance in favour of Gompertz’s law is 
that it lends itself to the problems of joint survivorship. The 
formula of Gompertz, and this formula alone, enables us to 
calculate the value of a joint life annuity from a table of the 
values of annuities on single lives, by finding a single life which 
may be substituted for the two or more joint lives. The cognate 
formula of Makeham has a similarly convenient property: the 
formula, if not true, is at least well invented.°® 

Apart from such a special purpose, a certain general purpose, 
elegance of description, is attained when a large mass of observa- 
tions, such as the values of J, for aseries of years, are subsumed in 
a single simple formula 

=e 

Another criterion of excellence is that the formula should be 
easily worked; a property which depends not only on the simpli- 
city of the expression, but also on its involving functions, the 
logarithm for instance, of which the values have been tabulated. 

There are then some five considerations which should govern 
our choice of a formula: @ priori validity, correspondence with - 
the observations, adaptation to a special purpose, descriptive 
neatness, and arithmetical ease. I propose-to employ these 
criteria, especially the first of them, to test certain formule which 
may be proposed to represent statistics of frequency—such as state- 
ments of the number of times that each degrce of stature, income, 
barometric pressure, or any other measurable quantity, occurs— 
in general, and apart from special knowledge of the particular 
subject matter. 

There is one such formula distinguished above others by the 
prestige of a priori demonstration: the normal law of error, or 
probability curve, viz. :— 

N x rr cken 
ae Te 

(where z represents a particular magnitude and y the frequency of 
its occurrence); which may be expected to be the law of frequency, 
whenever a quantity fluctuates under the influence of a great 
number of contributory causes or elements, cach varying indepen- 
dently of the others, and within such narrow limits that the effect 
of each element upon the total result is never very great.” [tis a 
probable hypothesis that such a plexus of causes often exists im 
rerum natura.® 

There can be no hesitation about taking the probability-curve 
as the proper representative when the a priori consideration in its 





5 Textbook of Institute of Actuaries, Part I], chap. vi and chap. xii; and 
papers of .Demorgan there cited. 

6 See “ Methods of Statistics,” Jubilee volume of Journal of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, 1885. I shall, sometimes, where no misunderstanding can arise, 
put equal to unity, and so omit, N, which stands for the number of observations, 
the area contained between the curve and the axis of «. 

7 Compare Note 17, p. 674. 8 Sec Appendix, Note 1. 
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favour is confirmed by observing that it does in fact correspond 
accurately with the given statistics. Many instances of its close fit 
are given in the books on Probabilities. In some of these cases I 
have compared the fit of the probability-curve with that of other 
curves which might fairly be regarded as its rivals, being equally 
simple, with the same number of constants at disposal, and have 
found a high probability in favour of the former.? 

I will now adduce another comparison of this sort, with a 
curve which might seem to be a formidable rival, since it not only 
‘“‘tails off” indefinitely towards the extremities—resembling in 
this respect real groups of observations better than the common 
parabola, for instance, does—but it also enjoys a property which 
may be looked for in a general law of error, namely, that it is 
reproductive: 1f an observation ranging under one curve of this 
family’? is superposed on an observation ranging under another 
curve of the family, the law of the compound will still be of 
the same family." I mean the curve 
ke ib 
aes rete’ 
where N is the total number of observations. The constant ¢ may 
be determined for any given set of observations by putting c¢ 
equal to the distance between the median and one of the quartiles, 
or to half the distance between the quartiles. 

Let us apply this method to a well-known set of statistics, the 
heights of 25,876 American recruits tabulated by Mr. Hiliott.” 
It appears from these statistics that one quartile is between 
68 and 69, another between 64 and 65. It is a nice question— 
which will be discussed later’—at what particular point between 
its two limits each quartile should be placed; the common 
method of interpolation by proportionate parts certainly gives a 
point too distant from the centre. However, the method is accurate 
enough for the present purpose; particularly as the resulting 
value for the quartile is almost identical with that which is 
virtually employed by Mr. Elliott in his reduction of the observa- 
tions. By proportional parts then the apparent first quartile 
is at 64°882, the apparent second quartile at 68°454. The inter- 
quartile is thus 3°572, the half of which, 1:786, is equateable to 
the constant of the proposed curve. 

Comparing the curve thus determined with the given set of 
observations, I find that the area intercepted between the curve 
and horizontal axis differs from the true area, namely, that which 
is intercepted by the broken line or polygon representing the 





® See my article “On the Empirical Proof of the Law of Frror,”’ in the 
Philosophical Magazine for 1887, vol. xxiv, p. 330. 

10 It will be recollected that curves represented by the same function (with . 
different values of constants) are said to be of the same family. 

1 Cf. Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, “ On Observations and S<‘atis- 
tics ” (by the present writer), p. 142. 

12 « Tyternational Statistical Congress for 1863,” p. 7. The statistics are 
cited by Professor Karl Pearson in his second contribution, Transactions of the 
Royal Society, 1895, p. 385. 

13 Below, p. 681, 
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observations and the same axis, to the extent of more than 34, 
perhaps as much as 40 per cent. of the latter.“ Contrast this 
with the fit of the probability-curve which, as constructed by 
Mr. Elliott for the same observations,” has an error, similarly 
reckoned, of 5°6 per cent. 

I have employed a second method of testing the comparative 
suitability of the formula in question. Consider the formula as 
belonging to the more general type 

y= N +(A + Bz’), 
where N, as before, is the total number of observations, and A 
and B are constants."® These constants may be thus determined. 
In the diagram—or histogram in Professor Pearson’s phrase — 
consider any strip or column standing on a base an inch wide. Let 
the distance of the centre of this base from the centre of the group 
be w. Then the area of the strip, the number of observations 
between the limits + 4 and a’ —4, ought to be nearly 
N + (A + Bz”). 

We have thus one equation for the unknown quantities A and B; 
and we can obtain as many more similar equations as there are 
degrees or intervals in the given group of observations; that is in 
all twenty-seven. Of course it is in general impossible for any two 
quantities to exactly satisfy twenty-seven equations. But—just as 
an astronomer proceeds when he obtains by observation many 
equations involving two unknown quantities—we can determine 
what are the most probable values of A and B. The result of this 
inquiry is that the most probable valwe.of A is negative; corre- 
sponding to a shape quite different from what was expected, and 
not suited to represent the frequency of observations. The 
answer appears to intimate that the proposed type is inadmis- 
sible. No such paradoxical result is obtained when we similarly 
determine the constants for the normal form: 

I have thought it worth while to realise in a fresh instance 
how decidedly the @ priori presumption in favour of the normal 
curve is borne out by experience. 

In cases where the normal law is evidenced both by @ priori 
reasoning and observed fitness, there can be no hesitation about 
preferring that law. The rub is where the law is no longer 
accurately fulfilied, as in the case of unsymmetrical groups of 
observations. The main thesis of this paper is that preference 
should be given to formule which have a certain affinity to the 
normal law, which are regarded as due to some modifications of 
the conditions under which the normal law arises. Those con- 
ditions are mainly two: the co-operation of an indefinite number 
of independent agencies, and the smallness of the effect of each 
agency on the total result.” The existence of these conditions in 


14 See Appendix, Note 2. ot Doe, its 

16 The type hitherto employed, involving only one constant, is obtained from 
the more general form by the condition that the sum of the observations (the 
integral of y between extreme limits) = N. 

17 More exactly. the possibility of developing the total result in ascending 
powers of the variable parts. 
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rerum natura is probable prior to the observation that the normal 
law is of frequent occurrence. The prevalence of that law attests 
the prevalence of the conditions from which it is deducible. It is 
a probable hypothesis that some modification of those conditions 
results in a somewhat abnormal law of frequency. 

In thus desiderating an @ prior basis for a general law of 
frequency, I separate myself from the distinguished statisticians 
who regard closeness of fit as the only test of a representative 
formula. Professor Pareto, indeed, the inventor of a beautiful 
and useful representation of the frequency of incomes of different 
sizes, seems averse even to entertain the idea of a generalised 
probability-curve.* 

Of course a@ priort presumption is only one among several 
criteria of a good formula;'’ attention must be paid to the others, 
including accuracy of fit. Three classes of formule which may be 
recommended as Sporsheaes the criteria will be considered in this 
paper :— 

E 

Among curves which fit unsymmetrical groups of observations 
a distinction is to be drawn between those which are a@ priori 
known or presumed to be appropriate to extensive parts of con- 
crete nature, and those which have not this recommendation. 
Under the former head Professor Pearson’s method of separating a 
given set of observations into two normal groups deserves the first 
place, both on account of its elegance, and the comparatively 
wide extent of cases to which it is applicable. It is only in order 
to make a more equal division between the portions of my essay 
which are to be published separately in this Journal, that I begin 
with the method which I had originally placed second. 

This method may be introduced by an example. It is known 
that measurements of male stature for a nation group themselves, 
according to the normal law of error, about an average which is 
for England, say for brevity, 67. Thus the height of any particular 
man may be described as 67 + e; where e is a deviation assuming 
different values, positive or negative, for different individuals. 
These values range, say from + Tito 11; five-sixths of them 
being comprised ‘within the limits + 3°7 (the modulus of the 
eroup), and more than 99’5 per cent. within the limits + 7:4. 

Now consider the grouping of some attribute which depends 
upon, though it is not proportioned to—is a function, but not the 


18 My incidental allusion to the eminent statistician’s income-curve in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1896, p. 5383, could hardly have pro- 
voked his implacable retorts in the Giornale degli Heonomiste for November, 
1896, in the same journal for March, 1897, and once more in the Journal de la 
Société de Statistique, Paris, November, 1897, if he had realised that my subject 
was the “ General laws which govern the grouping of members of species ” (Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, 1895, p. 506), and my thesis, “that a close fit 
of a curve to given statistics is not, per se and apart from @ priori reasons, a 
proof that the curve in question is the form proper to the matter in hand.’’ 
(Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1896, p. 533, referring to the article 1 in 
1895.) 

19 Above, pp. 671 and 672. 
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simplest function of—the height. For instance the contour of the 
fignre—the shadow which a man facing a very distant search- 
light would cast on a wall behind him—is probably on an average 
proportioned to the square of the height. Suppose it were so 
exactly in each individual case; then to any height 67 + e there 
would correspond a contour k(67 + e)?, where k is a factor which 
remains constant while the e’s change. The measure of a contour 
then isk(O@ 4 [ede 4-6) or K67? + E1Bde (1 re 134) 

It appears from this that the contours corresponding to the 
different values of e will range themselves about the mean k67’ 
according to a law which is very nearly symmetrical, very nearly 
a normal grouping; the proportion by which any deviation on the 
part of a particular contour from the average differs from a value 
which would comply with the normal law, namely, k134e, is a very 

e 
134 
200 values of e will be as great as 0°055, and which as often as not 
will be less than 0013. <A similar approximation is manifested if — 
we consider some attribute which is proportioned to the cube 
of the stature, say weight. In this case the mean value of the 
group would be 67°. The deviation of any particular weight 
would be approximately of the form j x 3 x 67%e, where j is a 
new constant, and e as before is the deviation of an individual 
height. The actual deviation would differ from the above by a 
3 = ee which is likely to be small. 

And so on of other functions besides the cube and the square, 
the fourth power, or a sum of powers, or the logarithm, and so 
forth—very generally, if a variable thing obey the normal law, 
a function of that thing will obey the normal law. 

But this property holds only commonly, not universally. It 
would not hold, for instance, if we took the 100th power of the 
statures. The first approximation to the deviation would be now 

Exp LOOX OLR EX 2 


(the first term of (67 + e)'° expanded according to the binomial 
theorem, and multiplied by a constant); and the inaccuracy of 
this approximation would be measured on the same principle as 


small proportion, namely a fraction which in only one out of 


proportion equal to 


99 2 
before—by the proportion > x a + terms affected with (a) 
, 3 
(a): and soon. The first of these terms alone would be equal 


to wnity—that is the first approximation would be out by 100 per 
cent.!—as often as e = é ; that is more often than not, since the 
probable error of the group of statures is nearly 1°8. 

_ Again, the property would not hold if for any purpose we 
considered the weights of that part of each human body which is 
above a horizontal plane supposed to pass through the body at 
the height of the least possible stature, say 50 inches. The cube 
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of the statures reckoned from this point would sensibly violate the 
normal law. ‘The deviation (from the mean jl7*) would now be 


2 € e? e 
of the form j X 3 x 17e(1 + Fu thoee LA); e 
would once in two hundred times amount nearly to a half, once in 
six times to about a fifth. There would bea sensible asymmetry, 
and it would be necessary for a good approximation to take into 
account that the first approximation to the deviation, viz., j5le, 
is for positive values of e (value of stature above 67) too small, 


The proportion 


for negative values of e too great, by the percentage 100 x 7 


In short, if one thing depends upon another which obeys the 
normal law, the first approximation to the law of frequency for 
the dependent variable is that to every deviation +e of the 
independent variable there corresponds a deviation + awe (where 
a isa constant) for the dependent variable; the second approxi- 
mation is that to every deviation + e or — e of the independent 
variable there corresponds a deviation + (ae + B*) or —(ae— Be’) 
for the dependent variable. In the multifarious relations of 
things it must sometimes happen that the constant @ is sensible, 
though not large. The formula above given is proper to this partial 
modification, this commencing degeneracy, of the normal law. 

I propose to treat asymmetrical groups of observations as if 
they were generated in the manner which has been described, as 
if each member of the given group was a certain function of a 
member of a normal-group; and to represent the group by the 
formula which on this hypothesis constitutes the second approxi- 
mation to the true shape. Not that the hypothesis universally 
holds good, or that the formula is always the most appropriate,” but 
that it is sometimes the formula, and generally a very good formula. 

The problem of finding the generating normal curve, as it may 
be called, may thus be announced. The given group of observa- 
tions being represented by a curve (or histogram) of which the 
longer arm stretches in the positive or upward direction; there 
are three quesita: c, the modulus of the generating normal 
curve, a, the average length of the members of that group, 
and O, a point-on the axis of x outside the lower extremity of 
the given group from which as zero a is to be measured in a 
positive direction; in such wise that to every member of the 
generating group measuring x there should correspond a member 
of the generated group X = x’. * 

The accompanying figure will make the relation of the two 
curves clear. The dotted curve is the generating normal of which 
the modulus is say 2, and the centre is distant from the origin O 
by three times the modulus = 6. Corresponding to the centre of the 
generating curve misthe median M of the generated curve, distant 
36 from O. Corresponding to the extremities (as for practical 


20 See Appendix, Note 4. 

21 The general idea being that each member of the generated group is a definite 
function of some member of the generating group, we in effect treat this function 
as if it were the square, when we confine ourselves to a second approximation. 
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purposes they may be regarded) of the generating “curve at 
distances 2 and 10 respectively from O, we have for the extremities 
of the generated curve the points 4 and 100 respectively. Thus, 
the length of the upper arm measured from the median is double 
the length of the lower arm. The centre of gravity, G, will be above 
the median; the position of the greatest ordinate below it. 


igo as 





The position of the point O is to be determined by its distance 
from some point given by the observations; in particular the 
median, or the centre of gravity of the group. The data proper to 
the first form of the problem are the percentiles ; the data proper to 
the second form are the mean powers of deviation from the centre 
of gravity. It will be convenient to begin with the second. 

The data then are:—(1) the position of the centre of gravity ; 
(2) the mean second power of deviations from that centre, m, in 
Professor Pearson’s notation; (3) the corresponding mean third 
power, #3. And the quesita are: (1) g, the distance (in a negative 
direction) of the required origin O from the centre of gravity ; 
(2) a, the distance from O of the centre of the generating 
probability-curve; (3) c, the modulus of that curve, or c’, the 
fluctuation, which we will call f. 

The solution is given by the following equations :—*” 

(1) f? — 6uef + 23, = O. 
(2) a = (wm — af?) + 2f. 
(3) 9=a + 3f. 

Of course only positive values of f (=c’) and a’ are admissible. 
It may be expected also that c should be small with respect to a, 
say less than 4a ; otherwise the origin O will fall within the tail of 
the curve, and that tail by the operation of squaring will be curled 
round in a perplexing fashion.” 

Take for example the barometric heights at Babbacombe 
discussed by Professor Pearson.% According to his computation 
Mz = 10°9012, ns = 13°0321. Accordingly the cubic for f is 
f? — 65°4072f + 26:0642 = 0. This equation has two positive 
22 See Appendix, Note 5. 23 Ibid., Appendix, Note 5. 

* Transactions of the Royal Society, 1897. 
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roots, one between 7 and 8, one between O and 1. The former is 
inappropriate, as it gives a negative value of a. The latter is 
approximately 0°399. Whence c=0°632; a?=13°5438; a= 3°68 
nearly; g = @+4c?=13°7435. 

To calculate the frequency between any two points on the 
abscissa of the given group, we have only to determine the 
corresponding points on the abscissa of the generating probability- 
curve, and thence ascertain by the usual tables the area bounded 
by ordinates through those points. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the corresponding points it 1s convenient to know the point 
of the generated curve which corresponds to the centre of the 
probability-curve. It is the point which is distant a* from the 
new origin; while the centre of gravity is distant a? + 4c? from 
that origin. The required point is therefore distant 3c? in the 
negative direction from the given centre of gravity. Now in 
the case before us the centre of gravity, as given by Professor 
Pearson, is 29°9787 inches; or,as I take the liberty of writing, 
the unit employed being a tenth of an inch, 299°787. As the 
negative direction in Professor Pearson’s construction is upwards 
away from the zero of pressure—there is to be added to 299°787 
the value of $c’, viz., 07199. The central point therefore is 
at 299°986; a point closely corresponding, as it ought, to the 
observed median.” Accordingly for the proportion of obser- 
vations contained between this point and x’ any point above 
it—that is any smaller number of inches—we have the formula 
40(7); where @ is the integral of the error-function tabulated in 
the books on Probabilities, 7 = £ + ¢, \/& + 2at = (x’ —M), M 
being the median; or €=,/a?+x'—M-—a. For example, 
if x' = 299°5 (above the median), x’ — M = 299-986 — 299°5 
(attending to the signs) =0°486. Whence € = ,/13'5438-+ 0-486 
— 3°68 =0°06564, 7=0°06564 + 0°632=0°10386 (assigning to a’, a, 
and c the values above found). Whence it is found with the aid of 
the usual tables that the proportion of the observations intercepted 
between 299°5 and, the computed median 299:986 is $ 0°11677. 
The proportion intercepted between 301°5 and the median may 
similarly be computed. Subtracting the former figure from the 
latter we have the proportion, and multiplying by 365 (the sum 
total of the observations), the number of observations in the 
interval between 300°5 and 301°5; that is, as the given statistics 
are to be read, at the point 301. The figures for the other points 
on the upper branch (above the median) are similarly determined. 

This calculation is exhibited in Table I (Part 1) annexed, 
where the first column gives the values of a?+ x’ —M for the 
upper limit of each interval of an inch. H.g., the last figure 
in the column means that for a corresponding point, 299°5, 
a® + x' = 140298. Col. 3 gives the values of &, as above defined ; 
Col. 4 of +; Col. 5 of the integral which is tabulated in books on 
Probabilities. Col. 6 gives twice the proportion of the sum total 
of observations which is contained in each interval, 299°5 — 298°5, 
2985 — 2975, . . . The first entry in this column is 


23 See below, p. 682. 
222 
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obtained by subtracting the entry in Col. 4 from unity. The 
number of observations in each interval is found by halving 
each of these proportions and multiplying by 365, the total 
number of observations; or, what comes to the same, multiplying 
each figure in Col. 6 by $ 365. This forms the contents of Col. 7— 
the calculated number of days, which is to be compared with the 
observed number of days given in Col. 8. Col. 9 gives the differ- 
ence between each calculated and observed number, or the “ error.” 

The calculation in Table I (Part I) for the lower branch of 
the curve is exactly analogous, except that we use the formula 
a—/a?—x' for &. A slightly different, perhaps better, method 
of treating the last figure has been adopted. 

There still remains to be calculated the contents of the central 
compartment between 299°5 and 300°5. From Part I (Col. 5, last 
entry) we learn that } x 0'116774 of the total number of observations 
occur between 299°5 and the median; from Part II (Col. 5, first 
entry), that 4 x 0°12502 of the total number occur between the 
median and 300°5. Therefore the proportion between those limits 
is 0°12089 (7), which, multiplied by 365, gives 44°13 for the number. 
of days having height of pressure between 299°5 and 300°5. The 
observed number is 45°92, so that there is an error of 1°75. 


Tasie I.—Jllustrating the Application of the Method of Translation to Statistics of 
Barometric Heights (below 29°9986 inches) at Babbacombe.—Parrt I 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
3-682 Errors. | Height 
+ Deviation ae Col.2 | Col. 8 Col, 4), | Differences | Col. 6 | Obser- | (Difference) | in. 
from aoe | = 868. | ova. [9 OP 4 Poof tcan's.| tx Tabs. | vations. | “Gon | noe 
: of Col. 1. : 
Median. Zand 8.) | Inch. 
0:000672| 0-120 | o19 | 0-070 
27°0298 | 519901} 1751901} 2°40500 | 0999328 286-5. 
0°000803 | 0146 | 042°] 0°274 
26°0288 | 5*10096| 1°42096| 2°24830 | 0°998525 287°5 
07001599 | 0°292 | 0°38 | 0°088 |. 
25°0298 | 5°00298] 1:32298| 2:09330 | 0°996926 288°5 
0°003174 | 0°579 | 046 | 0119 
24°0298 | 4°90202| 1:22202| 1-93360 | 0-993752 289'5 
0°006036 | 1101 | 0°69 | O'411 
23°0298 | 4°79894| 1°11893| 1-77050 | 0:987716 290°5 
o'o11037 | 2°014} 1°88 | 0184 
220298 | 4:69359| 1:01359| 1:60380 | 0976679 291°5 
0019342 | 3°530 | 2°81 | 0°720 
21-0298 | 4758582] 0°90582| 143326 | 0:957337 292'5 
0°032416 | 5°916 | 6°04 | 0°124 
20°0298 | 4:47546| 0°79546| 1-25864| 0924921 293'5 
0°051726 | 9440 | 9°31 | 01380 
19:0298 | 4°36232| 0°68232| 1-:07962| 0873195 294°5 
0°078403 |14°308 | 15°15 | 0°842 
18°0298 | 4°24615| 0°56615 | 0°89581 | 0°794792 295°5 
0°112286 | 20°'492 | 18°62 | 1°872 
17°0298 | 4°12672| 0°44672 | 0°70684 | 0°682506 296°5 
0°15§1333 | 27°618 | 26°85 | 0768 
16°0298 | 4°00372]| 0°32372| 0°51222 | 0°531173 297°5 
0°190790 | 34°819 | 36°12 | 1°801 
150298 | 3°87683 | 0°19683 | 0°31144 | 0°340383 298°5 


0°223609 |40°809 | 41°27 | 0°461 
14°0298 | 3°74564| 0°06564; 0°10386 | 0°116774 7-310 | 299°5 
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Part II. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
3°68? Square Differences Bag 
eas ip eee Root Col. 2 Col. 3 @ (Col. 4). of Col. 6 Wipers eeiea! Tenths 
Monin. | of Col, 1. | 3°68: | + 07882. Col.5, | * 182°5. | vations. bs a 
45°92 

13°0298 | 3°6097 | 0°0703 | 0°1112 | 0°12502 300°5 
0°23985 | 43°773 .| 46°96 | 3°19 

12°0298 | 3°4684 | 0°2116 | 0°3349 | 0°36487 301°5 
; 0°21374 | 89°007 38°88 0°13 

11°0298 | 3°3211 | 0°38589 | 0°5679 | 0°57861 302°5 
0°17045 | 81°107 | 30°19 | 0°92 

10°0298 | 3°1670 | 0°5130 | 0°8117 | 0°74906 303°5 
0°12032 | 21°958 | 18:23 | 3°73 

9°0298 | 3°0048 | 0°6752 | 1:0684 | 0°86938 304°5 
0°07241 | 18°215 | 13°65 | 0°43 

8'0298 | 2°8337 | 0°8463 {| 1°3390 | 0°94179 305°5 
0°03687 | 6°729 7°31 | 0°58 

70298 | 2°6514 | 1:0286 | 16275 | 0:97866 306°5 
O'01520 | 2°77 3°12 | 0°35 

6°0298 | 2°4556 | 1°2244 | 1°9373 | 0°99886 807°5 
0°00484 | 0°883 0°38 | 0°50 

5°0298 | 2°2427 | 14373 | 2°2742 | 0°99870 | 808°5 
o’oor1z | 0°204, Ora O11 

4°0298 | 2°0074 | 1°6726 | 2°6465 | 0°99982 309°5 
000017 0031 0°08 0°05 

3°0298 | 1°7406 | 19394 | 3°0686 | 0°99999 310°5 
9°99 








The errors are now to be summed up to form in relation to the 
sum total a measure of the closeness of the fit. The account stands 





thus :— 
Sums of Errors. 
YU si iacctasassuneateccaccrsicas eex¥esk het teeeeeee 9°99 
oe. A Sel SUE RR SE Ree ee De 5 aod 7°31 
Central compartment... (seg 
Hirvor of area) 2h. !22...chs- cases 19°05 + 365 = 0'052 


The error thus measured comes to 5 per cent.—no bad fit! 


To effect a calculation of this sort it is not really necessary to 
take the trouble of computing the moments or mean powers. The 
much more easily ascertained percentiles may suffice. Let Q, and 
Q. be the lower and upper quartiles, and M the median of the 
observed group. Then, a and c eee understood as above, 

(1.) (a — 04769... ibe ee 
(2.) a 
(3.) (a+ 0°4769 .. c)?= ahs 
Whence 4 x 0° AGS ian = Q — 
2 x (0°4769)? ¢? = Q, + Q:— 2M. 

Here, however, arises a difficulty meni has been already 

glanced at,” that of determining the median and quartiles witb 


26 Above, p. 673. 
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sufficient precision for so fine a calculation. Mere observation 
usually gives only the whereabouts of these percentiles, not the 
exact decimal place. The ordinary method of interpolating by 
proportional parts, based on the assumption that the whole space 
between two adjacent points is evenly covered with observations, 
may prove deceptive when it is certain, as in the case of the quartiles, 
that the space is not evenly covered, the group being huddled up 
from the extremities towards the centre. Accordingly it seems to 
me safer, for the purpose of determining percentiles with accuracy, 
to take account of not only, say, n_,; and n,, the number of 
observations given up to each of the points between which the 
percentile is situated, but also of n_, and n,,, the numbers 
corresponding to the points outside the aforesaid two points. 

Subjoined are the data required for the calculation for the first 
quartile and the median. The number of observations reckoned 
up to the neighbourhood of each of those percentiles from the 
lower extremity of the given frequency-curve, which it will be 
remembered represents the higher barometric pressures;” for the 
upper quartile the number of observations reckoned from the 
upper extremity. 























Pressure Number of Seeteteene Pressure Number of Observations, 
ie 2 t ee ; 2 ted fi 
in Tenths of an Inch. | {he Lower Extromity* in Tenths of an Inch. | the Dene ‘Extremity. 
303°5 43°08 296°5 55°95 
302°5 93°2 297°5 82°80 
301°5 112°15 298°5 118'°92 
300°5 ope 299°5 160°19 
299°5 205°03 
298°5 2.4.6°30 





* The lower arm of the curve corresponding to the higher pressure, and 
vice verst. 





From these data values for the median and each of the quartiles 
may be computed from the four data adjacent to each of those 
percentiles, according to either of two received methods of inter- 
polation. I exhibit the methods in the Appendix ;* I give the 
results only here. 





























7. si: 
Q) 302°011 302:006 
mM. | 299998 999-995 
ie Lee nie Leen 








Whence by the equations given on p. 681, result the following 
values for ac and c? 


27 Following Professor Pearson, and because it is convenient to have the mean 
cube of deviations positive (above, p. 677). 
28 See Appendix, Note 7. 
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. is II. 
ac 2°23 2227 
c? i 0°42 O'7“1 


There is another method of dealing with percentiles which is 
free from the suspicion of tampering with the data. This is to 
utilise—instead of the median and quartile, which may require 
adjustment—some percentiles of which the exact situation is 
given. 

For example, in the case before us, barometric heights for 
Babbacombe, counting from the lower extremity of the given groups 
(the higher pressures”), we have up to the point on the abscissa 
302°5 exactly 73:27 observations ;* that is 0'2007 of the total 365; 
up to the point 300°5 we have 159°11, that is 0°4359 of the total. 
From these proportions by the aid of the usual tables we can 
obtain the proportions of modulus by which the ordinates of the 
generating curve which correspond to the ordinates of the given 
group at the points 302°5 and 300°5 respectively are distant from 
the centre of that curve. Thus the fraction of 7 which is such 
that — 

~ae! 2\" : e~*dae) = 0°2007 

2 04/ a 
is found to be 0°593." The corresponding decimal for the proportion 
0°4359 is 0'114. Therefore the difference between the two points 
selected, 302°5 and 300°5, viz., 2, is equateable to (a — 0°114c)?— 
(a — 0°593c)*, where a and c have the meanings assigned to them in 
preceding paragraphs. Whence (1) 0°958 ac — 0'3386c? = 2. This 
difference is counted positively, since, as already observed, the 
point 300°5 is regarded as higher than 302°5. 

By parity of reason, dealing with the points 297°5 and 299°5, 
the proportion of observations counted from the upper extremity 
being respectively 0°2269 and 0°439, I find 2 = (a + 0°530c)?— 
(a+0°109c)?. Whence (2) 0°958ac — 0°3386c? = 2. 

Solving the simple equations (1) and (2) for ac and c*, I find 
ac = 2:22 and c? =”42}7. 

Of course the data selected might have been otherwise com- 
bined. Thus, taking the point 299°5 with the point 302°5, we 
have 3 = Zac (0109 + 0°593) — c? (0°109? + 0°5937). And taking 
the point 297°5 with the point 300°5, we have 3 = 2ac (0°530+ 07114) 
— ¢?(0°530? + 0:114°). Forming a linear system of equations for 
ac and c?, I find ac = 2:21 and c? ="42/4. 

Also other data might have been substituted for those which 
we have operated with, or may be employed to obtain a confirma- 


29 See the explanation on p. 682. 

3© The decimal places arise from the observations being given in the form of 
so many days presenting each height, per year. 

31 With the aid of the first differences given in Table III of Demorgan’s 
Calculus of Probabilities. 
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tion and correction of the result. Even without such correction, 
and &@ fortiori with it, this method of dealing with the raw material 
is, I think, equally accurate as the method of adjusting the median 
and quartile; and it is less troublesome. 

I subjoin a table giving in round numbers the values of 
the coefficients as deduced by the sia different methods which 
have been employed. The close agreement of the results is 
calculated to give one great confidence in thus handling the 


statistics. 
TaBLe [I. 





Percentiles. 


Mean Powers.| Adjusted Median and Quartiles. Data not requiring Adjustment. 











I. ia 1. 2. 
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It may be added that if we had contented ourselves with the 
adjustment of the median and quartiles by the ordinary method of 
proportional parts, instead of by the more elaborate method here 
proposed, we should still have obtained almost the same results, 
namely, ac = 2°25, c? = 0°4. 


The method of translation which has been described is not only 
accurate and easy, it is also adapted to a special problem—the 
treatment of correlation in skew material. Let there be drawn, as 
usual, a set of parallel verticals at equal distances, and a corre- 
sponding set of horizontals, and in each of the rectangles thus 
formed let there be written the number of observations occurring 
within that area. If a normal prebability-surface is not repre- 
sented by these statistics, then we can construct one by method of 
translation, substituting for each of the equidistant vertical lines a 
line which has the same proportion of the observations to the 
right or left of it as the original line, and similarly translating 
the horizontals. The contents of each area will not be disturbed 
by the translation; the boundaries only will be shifted.” The 
correlation for this normal system is to be found by the usual 
method. The correlation between the original co-ordinates may be 
deduced from the correlation between the substituted co-ordinates. 

An example will render the method clearer. The annexed 
table presents some of the material given by Professor Pearson®™ 


32 The contents of each new rectangle should correspond to the parallelopiped 
intercepted between the plane of xy, the planes perpendicular to it passing through 
the sides of the rectangle and a certain normal probability-surface. 

38 Transactions of the Royal Society, 1897, p. 452. I have not thought it 
necessary to reproduce the whole of this table with the calculations which 
appertain to it here. I have deposited the work with the Assistant Secretary of 
the Royal Statistical Society, who would I dare say allow it to be inspected by any 
one who might care to verify my inferences. 
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for the determination of the correlation between the barometric 
heights at Babbacombe and those at Churchstoke. We may 
with sufficient accuracy regard the observations as massed* at 
points distant a tenth of an inch from each other; thus, 113 at 
the point of which both the co-ordinates are 299, 112°5 at the point 
of which one co-ordinate is 299 and the other 298. 


TaseE IIT (Part of ).—Showing the Correlation between Barometric Heights 
at Churchstoke and Babbacombe by means of a Hypothetical Probability- 
Surface. 














(0°385) 297 has = 79° 
3 | 
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8 (0°260) 298 — 
é 54°65}  105°5, 100" 
aa | 
(0°137) 299 ~ rn Sp IPA eRe PGA UES 
113 112°5) 27°5 
‘M | 
299 298 297 
(0°119) (0270) (0°476) 
Churchstoke. 


Now by the hypothesis which we have discussed, to every 
barometric height at Babbacombe less than 299°986 (7.e., above the 
median) there corresponds a member of the generating group 
(a+e) such that (a+e)*=a’+ the distance of the assigned 
height from 299°986; where a? = 13°5438, a = 3°68 nearly. Thus 
to find the deviation e corresponding to the height of 299 tenths 
of an inch, we have the equation 

e+ 2 x 3°68e = (299-986 — 299) = 0°986. 

Whence e = V13'5438 + 0°986 — 3°68 = 0:13 nearly. The 
value of the deviations corresponding to the Babbacombe heights, 
298, 297, &c., also 301, 302, &c., may be similarly computed. But 
as we have already obtained in Table I on a former page,” 
the values of e corresponding to the barometric heights 299°5, 
298°5, 297°5, &c., and also to 300°5, 301°5, &c., it is easier, and 
equally accurate, to put for the e corresponding to 298 the figure 
which is intermediate between the e corresponding to 298°5 and 
that corresponding to 297°5; that is, as appears from the first part 
of the table referred to, $ (0°19683 + 0°32372) =0°2603. And soon 
for 297, 296...301, 302. In the annexed diagram along the vertical 
axis representing Babbacombe heights, opposite each height the 
corresponding deviation from the centre of the generating curve 
is printed in italicised type, within brackets. 

I have similarly, but less elaborately, treated the given statistics 
for Churchstoke. From the page of Professor Pearson’s Contri- 


34 As in Professor Pearson’s Paper. 35 Above, p. 680. 
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butions now before us, totting up each horizontal row, I find the 
number of observations at Churchstoke between 31:05 and 30°95, 
the number between 30°95 and 30°85, and soon. Whence I find 
by the method of proportional parts—which as compared with the 
more elaborate method of interpolation was found in the case of 
the Babbacombe statistics sufficiently accurate*—for the median 
229-75 (tenths) and for the quartiles 301:96 and 297:23. Employing 
the formule given on a former page™” we have a' (corresponding 
to the a of Babbacombe) = 3°] and c' = 0'81 nearly. Accordingly 
for e', the deviation from the centre of the generating group which 
corresponds to the height 299 at Churchstoke, we have the equa- 
tion e? + 6'2e’ = 0°75, whence e' = 0'1187. -The value of e' which 
corresponds to the height 298 at Churchstoke is similarly found 
to be 0°2704. And so on. These values are printed within 
brackets in italicised type opposite the heights in tenths of an 
inch along the horizontal axis in the diagram, which forms 
Table III. 

Thus corresponding to the given set of points with co-ordinates 
forming a set of equal squares, we have a new set of points 
with co-ordinates forming unequal rectangles. From the construc- 
tion it may be presumed that the observations thus transformed 
approximately represent a normal probability surface.** The co- 
efficient of correlation, 7, may be determined by the general rule, 
given by Mr. Yule in his article on Correlation in the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Socrety for 1897; only the elegant method by 
which he avoids dealing with fractions is not here available. It 
will be necessary to form the sum of products which he designates 
=€y directly. But for the present purpose of illustration I have 
thought it sufficient to employ a more convenient, though some- 
what less accurate, datum for the co-efficient of correlation, namely 


xy + SF, where for ZF may be substituted Ne + 2/7, where N is 
the total number of observations and c is the modulus of & The 
summation is to extend over the whole area on one side, or the 
other, of the axis of y. Thus to form Sy for the right side of the 
axis of 7, or & positive, the number of observations entered against 
the height of 298 (tenths of an inch)'at Babbacombe and 299 at 
Churchstoke, viz., 54°5, is to be multiplied by 0°26. The number 
entered against the height of 298 at Babbacombe, and 298 or 
297 at Churchstoke is to be multiplied by the same 0°26. The 


36 Above p. 684. 

87 If the purpose were other than mere illustration, it might be better to 
employ a more elaborate method of interpolation. 

38 From the correspondence between fact and hypothesis presented in Table I, 
it may be assumed that our hypothesis holds good for one variable; either & or 7. 
That is if one of them, say &, be for a moment treated as constant, and ¢ the 
height of the hypothetical surface, whose co-ordinates are € and 7 be integrated 
with respect to 7 between extreme limits, the resulting curve in &, considered again 
as a variable, will be a normal probability-curve. And similarly if by integrating 
the € “arrays” (in Mr. Yule’s phraseology, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 1897, p. 813), we obtain a curve inn. The simplest—if not the only— 
function in € and n which fulfils this double condition is that which represents the 
normal probability-surface. (Cf. Philosophical Magazine, 1892, vol. xxxiv, 
p-. 582.) 
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number or 297 at Babbacombe and any height (above the median, 
that is less than 299°75) at Churchstoke is to be multiplied by 
0°385. 

Summing up these items® I find, for positive values of 
£, S7=496'4 nearly; which being divided by Ne' + 2/7, 


where N is the total number of observations, namely, 2921 oe 


the number of observations above the Churchstoke median), 
gives the coefficient which may be called the apparent (or 
the gross) correlation, the b, of Mr. Yule. The true correlation 


° x 3 3 : O71 

ry is, in his symbols, given by the equation r=— b,, where 
G2 

Oo ' 


equals 7 in our notation, it being recollected that our c is the 


modulus of the probability-curve supposed to generate the Babba- 
combe statistics, which we have seen fit to represent by a, and c’ 
is similarly selected to the Churchstoke statistics, our y’s. Thus 


tee BACH Ae (29216! + Qn/) = 2/7 495 + 2921 c, where c is 0°63. 
C 


Whence vr = 0°956. Dealing similarly with the observations for 
which & is negative, I find S7 = — 488°5 nearly, and 

, r= — 4885 x W/o + — 2921 x 0°63 = 0°94. 

Taking the mean of the two results, we may, with some con- 
fidence, subject to a probable error of less than 0:015, I think, put 
as the coefficient of correlation for the hypothetical yenerating 
system of € and y, 0°95. 

The soundness of the work is verified by finding that the value 
of c which we deduced from the moments, and also from the per- 
centiles of the Babbacombe statistics, namely, 0°63 approximately, 
is practically the same as what may now be found @ postertort, so to 
speak, from the group of y’s which we have constructed. By a 


well-known formula c= 4/ 7Sn  N, where the summation extends 
over all the values of 7, all taken positively whatever their direction. 
Accordingly this S7 is not quite identical with the sum of the 
two Sy’s which we have employed in the preceding calculations, in 
which it was proper to take account of the sign of each deviation. 
However, what is to be added on this account is in the case before us 
trifling, and we have Sy, in the above-written expression = 1019, 
whence c= 0°62. The statistics for Churchstoke stand the same 
test. The modulus c’ as determined @ priore from the percentiles 
of the real group, or a@ posteriort from the first powers of the 
hypothetical group, comes to almost the same, 0°81 nearly. 

We are now in a position to answer the question: Given 2 as 
the deviation of a Churchstoke barometric height from the median 
of the Churchstoke height: what is the corresponding Babba- 
combe height? I purposely word the question somewhat vaguely, 
to cover two or three cognate inquiries. 


39 With due regard to the sign of n, which is negative for values of the height 
at Babbacombe greater than 300. 
10 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1897, p. 818. 
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Corresponding to # we have for &, the co-ordinate relating 
to the generating surface, €?+2x368F=-2. If a section 
of that hypothetical surface is made through the point & 
perpendicular to the axis along which ~ is measured, there 
will be traced a normal probability-curve of which the median is 


at the point 7 = rs &. We are to suppose this curve translated, 


so that to every member on the hypothetical system measuring 
» from the axis of &, or a+ from a horizontal at a distance a 
below that axis, there should correspond on the original system a 
distance (a + 7)* from the same horizontal. Whence it appears* 
that the medzan of the series of y’s corresponding to the given @ is 


2 
2a xX rs E+ Oe £?, That is one answer to the general question. 


The question, what is the centre of gravity of the strip, 
or ‘‘array,” of y, corresponding to an assigned # is answered,” 
by adding to the median half the modulus-squared pertaining to 
the array, that is $c?(1—~7*), a very small addendum in the 
case before us. 

The most probable value of y corresponding to an assigned value 
of zis a little below the median. Itis found from the following 
equations :— 


(1) E=/a?+a—a.' 


\2 
@) Yaalr$ eta) ta/ ar e+ 0)— 30-992. 
(3) y= Y — a’. 

If the ‘“‘modes”* and medians for y the barometric height 
at Babbacombe be calculated according to these formule for 
particular values of barometric height at Churchstoke, there is 
found a satisfactory agreement between theory and observation. 

For example, to find the median of the Babbacombe array corre- 
sponding to the pressure 299 at Churchstoke, we have a, the devia- 
tion of 299 from the Churchstoke median, = 0°75; &, the deviation 
of the generating group, 0119; 7 the median of the array corre- 
sponding to € on the hypothetical surface 

c 0°63 
4 Tiere X 5.8] * O° TED: 
when we assign to c, c’, and r the values which have been above 
- found = 0°088; y the distance of the required median from 299°99, 
the median of the entire Babbacombe group = 2ay + 7? = 2 x 3°68 
x 0:088 + (0:088)* = 0°65; 299°99 — 0°65 = 299°34 nearly. This 
calculated position for the median of the Babbacombe array corre- 
sponding to the pressure 299 at Churchstoke, agrees with the 
median of that array, as determined by a simple interpolation 
from the given observations, viz., 299°27 nearly. Again, take the 
pressure 298 at Churchstoke. Here x=1°75, &= 0°27, 7 = 0:2, 
y= 2 x 368 x 02 4 (02)? = 151; 299°99 — 1:51 = 298-48, 


#1 See Appendix, Note 8. 42 Cf. above, p. 679. 
48 Professor Pearson’s useful term for the position of the greatest ordinate. 
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which is exactly the result given by observation of the Babbacombe 
array. Again, for « = 2°75, the median of the Babbacombe array 
as “observed” (with the aid of simple interpolation is 297°55, 
and as calculated is 297°53). And so on. The modes of the 
Babbacombe arrays are evidently a little lower (nearer the axis 
of x, that is, larger pressure) than the respective medians. The 
accuracy of our translation may also be verified by comparing the 
figures which make up any Babbacombe (or Churchstoke) array 
as (1) given and (2) calculated. But the comparison proves less 
_ satisfactory than might be wished, owing to the accident. that in 
the case before us the correlation is particularly close, the 
coefficient + is almost unity. The calculation of the detailed 
figures turns upon a coefficient called by Mr. Yule, in the useful 
article already referred to, g2[wg,], which is inversely proportioned 
to (1 — 7”), and accordingly is liable to a much larger percentage 
error than r when r is nearly unity. Thus, if we ought to have 
put 0°965 instead of 0°95 for r, this slight and not unlikely error 
of about 15 per cent. on the true value of r, would be attended by 
an error of above 40 per cent. on the true value of g,, rendering 
precarious the calculation by which the arrays are split up into 
their component squads. But this imperfection belongs to the 
original material, not to the translation; it is not the fault of our 
method, but the misfortune of our illustration. 

With sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, there has 
been constructed a mathematical representation of the correlation 
between asymmetrical groups; primarily proper to the cases in 
which the asymmetry is slight, but capable of being extended, as 
will be shown in a later section, to other cases. 

This claim on behalf of the method of translation may be made 
independently of its claims to @ priort validity and accuracy ; just 
as the actuary will retain the Gompertz-Makeham law on account 
of its special adaptations to his problems, even if he were con- 
vinced that the true genesis of the survivorship or mortality 
curves is not to be found in the hypothesis from which that law is 
deducible,** but in the remarkable theory of the subject which is 
supported by the reasoning and authority of Professor Karl Pearson. 


APPENDIX. 


Note 1 (referring to p. 672). 


The deduction of the law of error from the supposed a aridtions 
is perhaps not as perfect as could be desired. The theory is in the 
rudimentary state in which Taylor’s theorem was before its limita- 
tions were studied. Part of the difficulty in the case of the law 
of error is indeed the same as in the case of Taylor’s theorem. 
The law of error rests upon some such proposition as the follow- 





44 As to the Gompertz-Makeham law, see above, p. 671; as to Professor 
Pearson’s theory, see Transactions of the Royal Society, 1895, and Chance and 
Death, I. 
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ing: if Q is a function of numerous small quantities, independently 
varying, each over a narrow range; sa 

Q th [ (ay i Q1)> (a, 7 Qa) SES 9 5S (An a5 Qn) |; 
where a, is the centre of gravity of the frequency-curve which 
represents the range of g, (a, measured from a point outside the 
range of g1)3 2, a3... are similarly related to qo, qs . . . ; then 
commonly, though not universally, 

Q —— Qo =o Qn ote Q'eg2 ah &e. ch RE 

where Q» is what Q becomes when zero is substituted in Q for 
each of the q’s; Q'1 is what Q, becomes when we differentiate 
with respect to qi, and substitute zero for each of the variables 
Gi, J2, &C.; Q2, Qs are correspondingly defined. 

'his proposition must be applied with the same caution as 
Taylor’s theorem. The proposition would not hold, for instance, if 
Q=[(a + a1) — 2]? + [Cae + G2) — ba]? + ke. 
where each of the q’s ranges from () to 2b, and each of the a’s is 
very nearly equal to b.° Moreover the development involves a 
difficulty peculiar to the case of probabilities: in the neglect of 
the second term of the development in comparison with the first, 
although the first term may occasionally be zero for particular 
values of the q’s, while the second term, being a linear function of 

the square of the q’s, is not similarly liable to vanish. 

And even when a linear function of the qg’s has been sub- 
stituted for Q, there is still perhaps some precariousness in the 
proof that the law of frequency for the values of this function is 
the probability-curve. The two principal proofs which have been 
offered, by Laplace and by Professor Morgan Crofton,” require 
respectively the use of two somewhat treacherous mathematical 
instruments, imaginary quantities and partial differential equations. 
Perhaps it is best to regard the existing demonstrations of the law 
of error, like the earlier proofs of Taylor’s theorem,*” only as 
affording a strong presumption of its truth. 


Nore 2 (referring to p. 674). 
I had before regarded the curve, y = a c+ (c? + 2) as out of 
WT 


court on the ground that the centre of gravity of each arm of the 
curve is infinitely distant from the centre. But on further considera- 
tion I think that this objection is not fatal. It would logically lead to 
the condition that a frequency-curve is not admissible if there is 
some mean function of the deviations which becomes infinite for 
the representative curve, but not for the original group. But this 
condition would exclude the normal law. For the mean value of 
the function e*”, i. ( yet” dz, is infinite for that law, though 


not for an ordinary set of observations. 


45 Other examples will be given in the sequel. 

46 In the Hucyclopedia Britannica, 9th edit., Art. ‘Probability.’ <A 
generalisation of the proof is given by the present writer in the Philosophical 
Magazine for 1896, p. 93. Faled 


7 Cf, Demorgan, Differential Calculus, p. 70 and p. 48. 
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The circumstance does indeed render inapplicable the method 
of comparison which we pursued before, namely, to determine 
the constant for each compared curve from the mean first power 
of the deviation (taken positively in each direction). But the 
method of percentiles is still open. 


«& 
Since | ya = N tan ~?- 


v 
0 wT 


Ss 
= 0°25 when a Ps 
¢ is equateable to the distance from the centre to the observed 
quartile, or to half the distance between the two observed 
quartiles, that is to 1786. Now let us examine how many 
observations may be expected according to this formula to occur 
outside a certain point (on either side of the centre) determined 
by the intersection of the proposed curve with the rival curve, 
that is one of the normal kind adapted to the same observations.** 
The probable error being 1°786, the modulus for the normal curve 
is approximately 3°7.°°. The outermost point of intersection 
between this normal curve and the curve 

- N 1:786 
7 = 5(L-786 + 2) 
I find to be about + 5°5. To determine the number of observa- 
tions outside either point, upon the supposition that the last 
written formula holds, we have to integrate y between oo and 5'5. 
Putting «' = # +- 1°786, we have 
Let is N 1 at ee N -l1, - N —] 

le yaa =| Tan Ot ee — cot Ur == 5 tan 0°324., 

From the usual tables the arc whose tangent is 0°324: is found to be 
almost 18°. Therefore the proportion of (the total number of) 
observations outside the point + 5°5 is 18° + 180° = 0-1; and the 
same outside the point — 5°. 
_ But in fact the centre of gravity, as found by Professor Karl 
Pearson, being 67'2989 inches, we have outside the distance + 5°5. 
from the centre (by interpolation) 245°6 observations, that is 
0:0095. of the total number 25,878; and outside the distance — 5°5. 
we have 518°8 observations, or nearly 0°02 of the total. Thus 
whereas in fact there is not quite 0°03 of the total outside the 
limits + 5°5, according to the proposed representation there would 
be 0:2. In other words the proposed curve is in excess, for the 
tract outside those limits, by some 17 per cent. 

But this is not all. As the proposed curve exceeds the given 
histogram by some g per cent. above the point + 5°5, while by 
hypothesis the half area contained between the curve, the axis of 
x, and the ordinate through the centre is equal to the correspond- 
ing half area for the histogram, it follows that the excess of 9 per 
cent. above the point + 5°5 must be matched by a defect of 9 per 





48 As the reason for selecting this point, see the paper above referred to, 


Philosophical Magazine, 1887. 
49 Rather less if we use the formula modulus = twice-mean-square of deviation, 
that mean square being according to Professor Pearson 6°68122 ; rather more if 


we use the formula modulus = 3 interquartile ~ 0°4769. 
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cent. between that point and zero. But, further; as by con- 
struction the quartile is the same for the proposed curve and the 
histogram, the two loci must intersect at least once between the 
centre of the group taken as zero and the quartile, and once | 
between the quartile and + o. It follows that the defect of area 
—on the part of the proposed curve compared with the histogram 
—between zero and x = 5°5, a defect which amounts, as we have 
seen, to 9 per cent., is the algebraic sum of at least two parts, 
whereof one, the greater in absolute magnitude, consists of defect, 
and the other of excess. But for the present purpose, the measure 
of inaccuracy, all difference, whether positive or negative, between 
the area of the representative curve and that of the histogram is 
treated positively. Therefore the misfit of the proposed curve, 
according to this test, exceeds 18 per cent. on the positive side of 
the centre. Similar reasoning applies to the negative side, where 
the excess of the proposed over the given area is 8 per cent. outside 
the limit a = —5°5; whence the discrepancy on the negative side 
exceeds 16 per cent. Considering both sides, we have altogether 
a misfit exceeding 34 per cent. 


Norte 3 (referring to-p. 674). 


The conclusion that the proposed form is not suited to represent 
the given group of observation may be tested by applying the 
Method of Least Squares to determine the constants in a curve of 
the form 

es ] 
4 K+ Be 
in order that it should fit the given group as well as possible, 
the group being supposed to be symmetrical. If 2, is the distance 
from the centre of (the mid-point of the base of) any rectangular 
strip of unit (one inch base) containing n, observations, we have 


1 
approximately 2, = 1+ (A + Bz;,’), or A+ Ba,’ Se 0. There 


are in the case before us 27 such equations given by observation, 
from which 2 equations for A and B are to be derived by the 
usual method. 

~ Here arises the nice question: What is the werght of each of 
these data? The correct view, I think, is that the weight is 
proportioned to the number of observations, the length of the 
ordinate, pertaining to each a,; for the same reason that induces 
Laplace in his method of sztuation to take the greatest ordinate as 
the weight of the median of a (symmetrical) set of observations.** 
Thus, the expression which is to be minimised, according to the 
Method of Least Squares, is 


hk “Pe Bea,’ — ~) + nf A + Ba? + de ME &e. 
\ 1 N2 


1 


50 As to the criterion of accuracy, compare Pearson Transactions of the 
Royal Society, 1895. 

51 The method has been extended to the quartiles by the present writer.— 
Philosophical Magazine, 1886, vol. xxii, p. 374. 
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whence we obtain two simultaneous equations for A and B, viz.:— 

ASn;,+BSn,2,? — 27 = 0, 

ASn,2,? + BSn,2,4 — Sa,? = 0. 
Dividing each equation by Sn, we have approximately 

A+ Buz =—27 + Sn, 

Atm + Buy = S2,? + Sn,; 
where #2, and py are respectively the mean second power and the 
mean fourth power of the deviations from the centre of gravity.” 
These figures are given by Professor Pearson as 6°8122 and 
135-0234 respectively. Also Sn, = 25,878. And Sa,* — the sum 
of the squares of the distances from the centre of the group of the 
27 points at which observations are taken—may thus be evaluated. 
Take 50°5, one unit below the point at which the first observation _ 
occurs, for the origin of X =a+2; where ais the distance of 
that origin from the centre of gravity, that is, according to 
Professor Pearson’s calculation, 16°7989. Then Sa = S(X — a)? 
= SX?+ Sa? — 2aSX = (1? + 2?+ &e. + 27") +27 x (16°7989)? — 
2 x 16°7989 (1 +2434 &e. + 27) = 1849°5. 

The equations are then approximately— 
A+ 68 B= 27 + 25,878, 
68 A + 135 B = 1849°5 + 25,878. 

There results, I find, with some surprise, a negative value for A. 
The curve must be conceived as starting below the axis of 2, 
descending to negative infinity, which is reached at the point 
#==,/ — A +./B, thence jumping to positive infinity, and only 
then at length beginning to descend in regular fashion towards 
zero as @ continues to increase. 

The result would not be altogether inadmissible, if we could 
suppose the negative and infinite values of the ordinate to occur 
within less than half a unit measured along the abscissa from the 
origin. For then, the observations consisting in effect of the areas 
bounded by ordinates at the distance of a unit of the abscissa from 
each other, the abnormalities of the central portion of the curve 
might pass unnoticed. But the range within which these abnor- 
malities occur cannot be supposed so small. For from the above 
written equations we have— 


A _ 27 x 135 — 68 x 18495 ny voany, 





B 18495 —27 x 68 


whence— KA ce = 2°3 nearly. 


The answer thus given by the method of Least Squares, that 
the proposed representation is inadmissible, appears to me to be 
deserving of note. It may be confirmed by observing that this is 
the answer which would be obtained from the method of Least 
Squares if the observations really conformed to a probability-curve. 
On this supposition the modulus of the curve being c, and the 
intervals at which the observations are taken being at first 
supposed indefinitely small, then for 27 in the above equations 


52 We have assumed the group to be symmetrical, for the purpose of comparing 
the two curves. 
VOL. LXI. PART IY. 3A 
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we should put 2Rc + Az, where Re is the extreme limit on either 
side of the centre at which any observations are to be found. In 
the case before us, where there are 25,878 observations, R may be 
taken as 3, since the probability of a deviation extending to the 
distance of three times the modulus is about 1 in 25,878. Corres- 
ponding changes being made in the other terms of the equations, 
and substituting for w, and 4 their equivalents in c, the system 
becomes : 
A+ BS = 2Re +N. 
id Pas Sak 2 R3 Sized N 
A 2 + B ras om ve C . . 
2 , ; 
Whence A = ¢ (aR nrc R’) +N; a quantity which must be nega- 


tive if R is greater than \/4'5 ; as it is, and may be expected to be if 
the set of observations is pretty complete. The quality of this 
conclusion, that A is negative, is not altered when we suppose Az 
finite and small. 

A similar computation applied to the normal form produces no 
such paradoxical results. There are now 27 equations of the form 
A + Bz’, = log n,; from which I find by a summary process values 
of A and B closely agreeing with the values of those constants as 
ascertained by the ordinary methods, which give for the modulus 
3°7 nearly, and therefore , 


A = log 25,878 — log 3°7 — log 4/z, 
B= —-loge+3°7’. 


Note 4 (referring to p. 677). 


The most general form of second approximation would consist 
of the second term of Q (as defined in Note 1), expanded in powers 
of the elements q:, g2, &c. By a suitable transformation, without 
loss of generality, this term can, in general, be cleared of products, 
and put in the form 0; 9g’ + 0: g'” + &e. + bn qn? (where q', 
q'2, &c., are linear functions of qi, q2, &., b;, b, &c., are constants, 
positive or negative), while the first term of the expansion is of 
the form a q'1 + @2 q2 X &e. + an q'n. Thus Q may be regarded 
as compounded of n independent elements of the form (a, q/) + 
bi q's"), (a2 g'2 + be g’2”), &c. Now the second approximation to 
the sum of n elements is in general given by that modification 
of the normal law which has been called “the asymmetrical 
probability-curve,” referred to by the present writer in former 
numbers of this Journal (1894 and 1895, p. 513), and discussed 
at length in the Philosophical Magazine (1896, p. 20, et sqq.). Itis 
cited below in Note 6. This general form of second approximation 
is not identical with that which is now proposed partly on 
account of its convenience and usefulness, as well as on the 
ground that it is tke appropriate formula sometimes, perhaps 
often. 


i oy 
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Nore 5 (referring to p. 678). 


If the generating probability curve is 


1 _ (-a)? 


Y= 7— e 


(referred to the origin O), the curve generated by putting KX = x? 
is found, by the rule for the transformation of frequency curves, to 


Geet so. 1 

y= fee é . x ISX 
where X is measured like x from O, and may indeed be replaced 
by x. To determine the three constants g, a, and c, the first 


three moments of the given observations about their centre of 
gravity supply three equations— 


(1) @+i?=gy 
(2) a4 + 6a750? + ct = Gg? + me 
(3) a&+ lda* x gc? + 15a? x $c*§ + 380% = 93 + 3 wg ti 


By the first equation eliminating g from the second and third 

equations, we have 
2a°c? + +c = flay 
Bord + &o= py. 

EHliminating a’, we have 

50° = 3p.c* — mg; or, putting c? = f, f? — buf + 2n;, = 0. 

By the solution of this cubic is to be determined a value of f 
which is positive, and which makes positive the value of a,’ viz., 


(uw = sf") = fF. 
Norte 6 (referring to p. 678). 


The limitations of the method may be thus stated more 
generally. Let the generating probability curve be y = d(x — m); 
where m is the distance of the centre from the origin O, which is so 
taken that the curve formed by putting X = f(x) hes continuously 
above the origin to the right of the axis y. The generated 


curve then is ; 
y = G(x —«) + f(x), 


when for x is substituted its value in terms of X. This becoming 
infinite when f'(x) = O, it will be proper to take the origin such 
that f'(O) = O. 

From this construction it appears that, in order to secure that 
the generated frequency curve should be of the usual one-headed 
type, the origin O ought to be well outside the sensible parts of the 
generating curve, say at a distance of at least twice the modulus 
from the centre; otherwise there will result a form like the 
dotted curve in the annexed figure, where the plain curve is 


meant for the generating probability curve. 
3A 2 


5 
13 
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Fre, 2. 





It should be remarked, however, that this paradoxical result is 
not necessarily so fatal to the proposed representation as at first 
sight appears. For it is possible that the descent of the curve 
from infinity to the minimum, after passing which it resumes the 
general shape of ordinary frequency curves, may be executed within 
such narrow limits as not to leave any trace in the given statistics. 
For example, in the case of the very asymmetrical group of observa- 
tions representing the duration of American marriages—instanced 
by Professor Pearson (Transactions Royal Society, 1895, p. 394), it 
is easy to find a construction like the one in the figure apt to 
generate the given group. let x be the distance (positive or 
negative) of any member of the generating group from O; and 
let x* be the measure of a corresponding member of the given 
group—that is the duration of a marriage. The thus generated 
group may have a shape like the dotted curve in the figure. But 
it may well happen that OB is less than unity, and that the area — 
bounded by the dotted curve standing on the first unit of the 
axis x is less than the area standing on the second unit of x. 
Accordingly, as the statistics are graduated in units—giving the 
number of marriages which have been dissolved in the first year, 
the number in the second, and so on—the excursion of the curve © 
to infinity will escape notice. 

I do not mean that it would be easy to find a simple construc- 
tion which would both mask the irregularities of the lower 
extremity, and also fit the other extremity. And evenif sucha 
construction could be found, it would not be entitled to the 
consideration which on the principles here maintained attaches to 
constructions in which the origin O is practically outside the 
generating probability curve. For regarding each member of the 
given group as hypothetically of the form f(a + e), where e is the 
deviation of the corresponding observation of the generating 
group from the centre of that group, when e is small with respect 
to a, there is some presumption that f(a + e) may be replaced by 
f(a) + ef'(a) + &hf''(a). But when e is greater than a, this pre- 
sumption no longer I think exists; to affirm it would be to take 
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for granted that f may be regarded as approximately a rational 
function of the second degree of a, as well ase. But when O is 
within the generating curve, as in the figure, then e is greater 
than a in a sensibly large number of cases. Accordingly the 
a priort basis of the construction fails; the case is to be relegated 
to the subdivision in which forms with less perfect @ priori basis 
will be treated. 

If we take as the practical limit between the two classes of 
construction the condition that a should be at least twice the 
modulus of the generating curve, we may thus measure the extent 
of asymmetry which is compatible with the present construction. 
By Note 5 we have, when a = 2c, 


8ic* = pe 25c° = 3. 


Zoe al 
Whence p; + (242)? = 70 =3 nearly. 


When the skewness becomes greater than that which is just 
measured, we may suspect the applicability of our method. 

This is very much the same limit as that which restricts 
the applicability of the general formula for slight asymmetrical 
groups, Viz. :— , 


a i Qj (x all 
1= Fae *L}~ Gaile -30) 
(See Philosophical Magazine, 1896, p. 91). Accordingly the now 
proposed formula has no great advantage in respect of the range 
of cases to which it is applicable. Its advantages consist in its 
somewhat greater manageability, its special adaptation to the 
problem of correlation, and the suggestions which it affords for 
the treatment of cases to which it is not strictly applicable— 


Nore 7 (referring to p. 682). 


In the determination of the median and quartiles by inter- 
polation, I confine myself to fowr data, not only to save trouble, 
but also because to employ all the data, ns;, &c., would be 
virtually to treat the curve as algebraic; to take for granted what 
is the subject of inquiry, namely, what is the equation of the curve_ 
representing the given observations? But to utilise only four of 
the data is not, I think, open to the same objection, and gives no 
advantage to one formula proposed as representative of the group 
over another. 

In carrying out this purpose we have a choice between 
applying Lagrange’s method directly, to determine 2 the abscissa 
of the percentile as a function of m, the number of observations 
reckoned from a fixed point; or, indirectly, determining 1 asa 
function of xz, and equating that function to the value which it 
ought to have at the percentile. I begin with the latter method 
as perhaps more elegant.” | 

Thus to determine the median in the case before us—the statistics 


88 Cf. Boole, Finite Differences, Chap. iii, Art. 4 and Art. 6. } 
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of barometric height for Babbacombe—we have the following 
data :— 7 





Point up to which the Number 
Number of Observations, | of Observations 




















counted from the bss Banton Ao: an 
lower extremity, up to 
is given. each Point. 
301°5 112°15 aa) 
300°5 159711 with — 1:04 _~ 361 
299°5 205°03 41°27 — 465 
298°5 246°30 





Let 2, be sum of observations up to the point which is distant 
x from 301'5. Then by a well known formula of interpolation, 


Uy == Up + HAUy + a A*u, + He Aeu,. 


Substituting the values given above, we have for the median at 


which uz= = 365 the cubic equation— 





1998 = ia ane —— hake eS! (@—2) 3.67, 


Solving this cubic equation I find a= 1'5016. Subtracting this 
from 801°5, I find for the median 299°9984; a result which closely 
agrees with that which is obtained by the ordinary method of 
proportional parts, as thus :— 

Median = 300°5 — (182°5 — 159:11) + 45:91 = 299-9966. 
Both results are in close accord with that which Professor Pearson 
has computed from his own hypothesis as to the genesis of the 
group, viz., 299°986. 

There is naturally more difference between the first and second 
approximation in the case of the quartiles. For the first or lower 
quartile I find 3035 — 1:4894 = 3020106, by the solution of the 


cubic equation 

43-08 + «x 80-19 + 2@— *)g.69 eon A a bs 

by the method of proportionate parts 302038, further from the 

centre of the group, as might be expected. | 
For the upper quartile we have the cubic— 


55-95 -+ 22685 4 Me, 9-27 — aa ey a 7.368, 


for w, the distance from 296°5. For a I find 1:2587, and for the 
quartile 297°7537. The method of proportional parts gives 
297-734. 

Otherwise, according to Lagrange’s formula of interpolation, 
I put 2 as a function of y, thus :— 


2=ox Yr) Y—9) Yd) 11, 9-9 Y-9 Y-* 
nti da papi we Bey (b—a) (b—c) (b— ad) 
yay (gy —b) y= a)” (y= 8) (yb) (ye), 

+ 2 Cork ty iis BE ana abn  e 
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where y, a, b, c, d, have the three sets of values set forth in the 
subjoined table (see the statement at p. 678 above). 













































































Qi M. Qs 
PBA) Geetha icAeso oe 91:25 C Bivagagnt ein: grass 
PDO ie Eset 43-08 "419415 ROT 
beater ee or! ieGitg sy” 8280 
Ge oe 4B 908-08 1892 
Po ne 191} 24630 16019 





Roughly evaluating « for each set of values, I find 
= 303°5 — 1494 = 302-006 
M= 300°5 — 1-495 = 299-995 
Q2= 298°5 + 1:2613 = 297-761. 
Putting together these results, we have 
Q; = 302:0106; M = 299: 9984; Qo. = 297°7537, 
whence, from the for mula given on page 681, I find— 
4ac x 0°4769... = 2°1569 
2c? x 047697... = 0°2325 
whence ac = 2:23 c? = 0°42, a result in fairly close agreement with 
that found by the method of moments. 


Nore 8 (referring to p. 688). 


Let the equation to the generating pr poise! surface be 
lat aete lr 





= 1—- cu 

TCC Sg 1l—* 
referred to its centre as origin. The same expression gives the 
curve traced by the surface on a plane perpendicular to the axis of 
£at any assigned distance from the origin. The curve presented 


by thus treating & as a constant is of the “normal” species, 





having for its centre the point whose ordinate is ret , and for 


modulus c® (1 — 7’). 
To consider the section of the given surface poe by this 


— A) 
section of the hypothetical surface, put ¢ = Je — Pi ; where c 
is the frequency of the hypothetical observations, y = a + 7, 


e=(l—?’)c?, A=a+re oO J is another ‘‘ constant” involving & 


supposed to be assigned, and a, ¢, c' and r are supposed to have 

been determined. The curve thus represented is to be translated 

by putting Y = y’, and transforming according to the usual rule. 
© _(Vy-a)? 


K2 


There results z= a /¥° 
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In order that z should be a maximum, the condition ae 6b, 


must in general be fulfilled. Rejecting a factor involving which 


evidently corresponds to a least possible value of z at Y = a, we 
have as the condition i maximum, or minimum, of z 
Vi aA, Whence 
es Vitel 
Y—AA/Y +3°=0; 





The greater of these values is to be selected, the smaller cor- 
responding to a minimum, the point (B, in Fig. 2, p. 696) at 
which the generated curve having descended from infinity in the 
neighbourhood of y = — a begins to ascend after the usual 
fashion of a frequency curve. The value of Y thus determined. 
is to be equated to a? + y. 

Thus the most probable value of y corresponding to an assigned 
2 is expressed in terms of A and «x, the latter involving only the 
ascertained coefficients 7, c, and c’, the former also €; which is: 
obtained by a quadratic equation in terms of a. 

The analytical relation between the assigned value of x and 
the most probable value of y is not very simple; but the steps of 
computation by which the latter is derived from the former are: 
very easy. 

The solution contrasts in the latter respect, if not in the former,. 
very favourably with what is perhaps the more general form (cp. 
note ©) of the relation between an assigned 2 and the most probable: 
y. It is shown in my article on “The Compound Law of 
Error” (Philosophical Magazine, March, 1896), that the second 
approximation to the surface which represents the frequency of 
two variables, each a function of a great number of independent 
elements, is of the form— 

ke — (aa? + by? + cay) x [1 + da + ey + fa? + gay? + hay? + wy’); 
where the coefficients involve not only the three mean second. 
powers obtained by summing the observed values of 2’, xy, and y’, 
but also the four mean third powers obtained by summing 


a, xy, xy’, and 4° 
(loc. cit. p. 218, the transformation from principal axes. erhicue 1S 
there indicated being here supposed to have been effected). From. 


rid d : F 
the condition & = 0 we can obtain an equation for the most 


probable value of y corresponding to a givenz. This is the most 
general solution of the problem (in cases where the asymmetry 
is not great). But it involves the labour of solving a biquad- 
ratic equation, in addition to the labour of determining the mean 
third powers. 

(To be continued.) 
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Il.—Deaths in Child-bith; with a Table showing the Probable 
Number of Children from Marriage between Couples at Certain 
Ages. By R. G. Saumon, F.ILA. 


In June last Mr. Coghlan read a paper™ before the Society on 
the above subject, and with reference to his results as shown in 
Col. (8) of Table VII,* viz., ‘‘ Total average number of Children to 
Women Marrying at age 2,” I may perhaps draw special attention 
to the methods by which the results have been obtained, and to 
the meaning of such results, as it would appear that a different 
method of procedure might perhaps give, theoretically at least, 
results which would convey a more accurate and useful meaning 
than those shown. 

In the paragraph® next but one before the Table VII 
Mr. Coghlan says: ‘‘ the final Column (8) is obtained by summing 
Col. 7,’ which is the number of children born annually to each 
couple at the given ages.” It appears then that for couples 
to have, on the average, the number of children as tabulated in 
Col. 8, it would be necessary for the husband and wife to live to at 
least the ages of 55 and 50 respectively, and that therefore Col. 8 
shows the probable number of children which might be expected 
if the husband and wife live to the ages of 55 and 50 respectively. 

Useful information would be such as would enable a reply to 
be given to the more general inquiry of “what is the probable 
number of children to be expected as a result of marriage at 
certain ages?” In order to answer this we must apply the 
probabilities of living to any age after marriage to the probable 
number of children expected in that year of age, assuming that 
the lives are in existence at the beginning of the year. Adopting 
Mr. Coghlan’s notation, and calling his Col. 7 (Children Annually) 
=C,,, we have the 


Probable number ) 


‘es gconenen ae be Coy + Poy : Cr 41 . y+1t Poy : Pr+] ae ictates Cy 42 + ¥Y+2 
couple marrying | + ----- +Pry » Poti. yti++++ Pag. 54 + Cs0 . 55 


at ages x and y 


These results may be obtained by a continuous method, and 
assuming Mr. Coghlan’s results in Col. (7) the following will 
be the 


54 Printed in the present volume of the Journal, ante, pp. 518—528. 
Mr. Coghlan will contribute some further observations on the subject to the next 
issue of the Journal—Kd. 

55 See p. 526 ante. 

56 P, 525 ante, line 12 from bottom. 
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Probable Number of Children to be Expected as a result of Marriage 
among Couples of Ages x and y. 

















ee y: of Cildren. se y of Childven. 

20 25 6°4097 36 41 1°6086 
21 26 6°0122 37 42 1°3703 
22 27 5°6435 38 43 1°1404 
23 28 52896 39 44, 0°92,00 
24 29 4°9497 40 45 O°7125 
25 30 4°6221 41 46 o°5291 
26 31 4°3062 42 47 0°3727 
27 32 4°0032 43 48 0° 2562 
28 33 3°7100 A 49 0°1677 
29 34 3°4261 45 50 O°1022 
30 35 3°1481 46 51 0°0568 
31 36 2°8770 AT 52 0°0284 
32 37 2°6110 48 53 0°0123 
33 38 2°3500 49 54 0°0057.- 
34, 39 | 2°0936 50 55 O'0019 
35 40 1°8526 








III.—The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the last 
Hundred Years. (Part 1.) Agricultural Wages. By A. L. 
Bowtey, M.A. 


THOUGH a very great number of books and reports containing 
wage statistics are in existence, no serious attempt has yet been 
made to write the history of wages. I do not propose to under- 
take this task, but only to prepare the way for some future 
historian, by collecting all the statistical information I am able 
to find on the subject, and tabulating and summarising them as 
completely as the nature of the data allows, and in such a way 
that comparisons for any required purpose may easily be made. 
At the same time I have in view the construction of index-num- 
bers, which shall indicate year by year the relative height of wages 
for groups of occupations and for the whole sphere of industry. 

To publish all existing statistics and to work them up com- 
pletely would be far beyond both the space and the time at my 
disposal. The method adopted will be to tabulate those figures 
which have direct bearing on general averages, excluding others 
which, though giving interesting details for various places and 
subdivisions of occupations, do not help us to obtain a general view 
of the course of wages. To save space it will be necessary to leave 
all the rough material unpublished, and it will not even be possible 
to give complete references for every figure. I hope, however, to 
give all important references, and to make the,general sources of 
information and the method of tabulation sufficiently clear to 
enable readers to judge the probable accuracy of the resulting 
figures. My general method will be the same as that used ina 
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former paper,’ where estimates were given for several industries 
from 1860-91. Some of the conclusions there arrived at may be 
modified by the more complete information now at my disposal, 
and some modifications of method will become necessary to 
adapt the calculation 1 the heterogeneous material on which it 
will depend. 

I hope to publish hustisweal monographs on different trades 
quarter by quarter, as the Kditor can find room and the material is 
ready. This method will be more suitable than waiting till all is 
ready, and publishing the whole calculation in one, because I hope 
to obtain criticisms both as to methods and results during the 
course of the work from any who have special knowledge of the 
course of wages in separate trades, or who have worked in the 
same field. J cannot expect to entirely avoid mistakes in dealing 
with such a variety of industries, each with its special pit-falls for 
the student of wages, nor can I hope that I have found all the 
information extant in all cases; but if friendly critics will consider 
the difficulty and magnitude of the undertaking, they will I am 
sure be willing to point out any errors obvious to them, and give 
me the benefit of any information they may possess, so making 
it possible to place the final result, the figures which will show the 
general course of English wages, on as firm a basis as possible. 

Under the term wages I include the total throughout a year 
of all payments made to those who are generally included in the 
working class, in money, together with the value of all payments 
in kind, privileges, and perquisites at the price current at the 
special time and place. 


I.—AGRICULTURAL WAGES. 


The following table gives a view of the chief general informa- 
tion respecting the weekly money wages of agricultural labourers. 
Payment in kind is only included in those counties where free 
board or lodging is general. The relation of these figures to wages, 
as defined above, will be considered presently. 


+7 See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (vol. lviii), June, 1895, 
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General Course of 
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1767-70.| 1795. | 1824. | 1833. 1833. 1833. 1837. 1850. 


























































































































s. d. 8. O48 8 de A 8 ASA ISO Oe aee aan eee 
Middlesex ’............ 9 5 Bes 4qll 8413858) 9418 =2 1018) 8) joan 6 Il - 
Surrey jee kia: Stree LO Ou AO) 81.12 280 AB a ee a a 9 6 
Kent » i scaneieetact g- 1g 30 B64 le GN IS 7, 18 1 1S, 7 ee 
SUSSOX shskiccscrmctanns: 86°70" 10 =) 96 12 6 | AZ eerie 8 ed 7 ee 
ants crests 8 - OES PS 6 1k AO ey ee 9 6 9 - 
Borks: Ui. hes 7 6 9: 204 «Br 09 Ae o1e10 wea 7 9 - 7 6 
S.E. average ....| 8 8 9 6/10 1;12 4 |1110 |12 6 |10 6 910 
Index number... 63 73 78 —_ 91 91 87 76 
Oxford anne. 7 - SHH me8 EL ti oferta Los 8 6 9 - 
Werte 1128 heebscenee 7 6 8 - Qe aj ly) 4 ll - LZ et 9 6 9 - 
Ducks *Aviconnahere 8 - 8 - 8 3]10 9 105 10 6 ee 8 6 
Northants ...... .... 6 6 Co OS oe LDN me Oe SN ali) eg 9 - 9 - 
Hunts. ect Ya 8°76 | ST Gar i Osu lO eo ee ee 9 6 8 6 
Beds Salers (3 7 6 3 6107-3 10 - 10 10 9 6 9 - 
Cambridge ............ 74 8 Ae Oe-a1L a DO Sr Tks Diab 7 6 
S.M. average ....| 7 3 8 -| 8 4/11 1 |10 4 | 11 2 9 3 8 8 
Index number...| 54 64 67 — §3 83 4 70 
USSOX aoe seu tee no 9 - 9 41,10 9 10 3 10 11 10 4 8. - 
Sutlolkve ss ecccteccs TALL 2) 10256 4 Seale 9 Al 112" 131074 7 - 
HN OTTOUK dere cteascoses 8 - 9_> De eile 1079 1l 8 10 4 8 6 
H, average ........ 7 11 9 6; 811/10 8 |10 4 |11 8 /10 4 7 10 
Index number... 60 80 15 — §7 87 &7 66 
PWV Tt ccuabrsgeretcree to 7 - BAe) oT Bd! We eo 5 | 9.2 8 - ie 
Dorset ou wea ee 6 9 8 -/| 611/ 8 8 8 2 8 4 7G 7 RG 
IDGVOR ictus: 95 hte Wee ie ee = es oD fa tas 8 6 
Cornwall tance 6 9 Sar Mas ee ae olay 8 8 8 9 8 8 
Somerset ...........0060. Cas TESW HBS 2 hog ae 8 6 8 4 8 8 Sa 
S.W. average ..| 610 7104 7 8) 9 - 8 9 8 9 8 2 8 1 
Index number... 59 67 66 . — is Jo 70 69 
Gloucester ............ 6 9 Sh aes AO = 9 6 9 3 9 - 7 - 
Hereford........... .... 5 10 Boe Sie ea aS 6 8 1 8 10 8 - eas 
Salon mere cccee-<, 6> 4 7 *6 123 Om Mob 9 2 9 6 9 - 43 
Staffordshire ..... 6 4 1:20 810 OF AS. WAL) Lie ae eee 9 6 
Worcester ............ 679 SPE NOS S24 NO So LO ae 9 6 eee 
Warwick................ 8 - 7 6 S10 ToLPeL) 10 10 Livery 10 - So 
W.M. average...) 6 8 Wee ke) 8 9/10 8 OS 10 2 Onit S21 
Index number... 51 61 70 — 7s ye) 76 65 








Note.—These figures must only be used in conjunction with 
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Agricultural Wages. 
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the explanatory notes. Figures in small type are interpolated. 












































9 10 1 12 13 14 15 7 
1860. | 1861. |1867-69) 1869. |1869-70| 1870. | 1872. 1892. 
Su Us) Son Cap fae Ga fie Oe Sak Orion G.  .0-d. $4 da, 

— VF — os —_ 13 - ~ i420 

12) 450185 913 G18. 6) 15 6.) 14 2 
18) G13 6,14 3 18 7/14 -|15 2 
dCs loo 7 210) 1110 |-12— bis: 74 - 
10 6} 11 .-| 11 -|1011.|) 10 6| 14 - Lite G 
Tee Gt ld = 106 10r | Oo 6 i 4 = ~ 
1110|;12 6,12 83|12 4/12 1/);14 1) 14 13 - 
90 96 92 92 92 106 100 
10 8|10 6 — 1OFEO.t El 5 — 12. - 
ID” =a) fb ot Lae 2 12) 7, 2 eS. 2. 36 11 6 
10 & } 12) = — J2iLOn) Etr 55 _— 12 4 
Il Ge l2-26 fl2) 2 IE10 } LL 6.) 16, = 14 - 
Ily Sel 10%6",13 6) 129 =) Ly =| 12.26 13 - 
LL Geb I SG 12) 6 Pls Se 32 | LS 12 6 
Lhe = 10%, Gi bia) er oures P24 boi 8 rte 12 - 
10, 11 11 *2 Ris eG lisiO: elin So 1S611 1s 12 6 
§9 90 95 95 95 98 100 
Ae ef UL eG LE: Lia Gah) et 15 OF ker fl 6 
11) G6 FL) 6¥) 10 9 T0513 12 6412" .— 
10, 6.) 32) =|. 13 -S fT ae Gok 12 39.) 12946: 12 
tS it Sil 4c i Sree eis tortie Gertie 10 
96 99 95 95 95 116 106 100 
On Gil ION 7) 10) Fo Os Selle aoe Th 9.) 10: “= 
ee Bele De Oe 2k LOT On aarti 4 tO 9 Oe 
Si) Fa Go 10-10) 25) IO io IS rs La G 
9 6/11 -—/11 -|11 -j{11 -|18 -/|18 914 - 
Die Gale 9.4 GP lLOP fe 10 5 LO Ae LAG no ha Oop hen 
9 5;} 910/;10 8;10 5/10 4/11 11/12 4/)11 8 
81 84 89 89 89 104 106 | 100 
9.6.12 —) 110.4 ) 1059 | 10" Slee Arles S110 76 
9. F106} oOo TL RIOT EO S1Ot 2.8 Tae oe rhe: SP es 
10 6} 10 -6 11 3 (138° 6 )129=— p14 23) ¢ 18 3 14) -— 
12 -|138 -—-|138 -|;138 -|13 -|14 6|14 6/16 - 
10 -|11 -{|12 6/11 9/11 -|18 3,18 -j12 - 
Lime Ta oh Ee eZ Ae Pel? he Oot ae Se ee a G 
10-)6°) 12. GF ell 9 | 11 11/11 5/18 7/138 4/12 6 
88 92 96 96 96 114 | 107 | 100 
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Middlesex 


Surrey 
Kent 
Sussex 
Hants 
Berks 


S.E. average 


Index number 


Oxford 
Herts 
Bucks 
Northants 
Hunts 
Beds 
Cambridge 


S.M. average 
Index number 
Essex 


Suffolk 
Norfolk 


E. average 
Index number 


Wilts 
Dorset 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Somerset 


S.W. average 
Index number 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Salop 
Staffordshire 
Worcester 
Warwick 
W.M. average 


Index number 
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General Course of 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1767-70.| 1795. | 1824. 1833. 1833. 1833 1837. 
sod | ee Bal ee ad ve ea eRe en eee ee 
Ti@iCOBLtEr <cseccenecenns Ge 7 Di meal: 19 FO 12 oot pee TO-=3 10 - 
euatlANG, “Visesccsccoeccl mse & 9 - — 12 6 12° 2 Tg — 
TANCOIN oie. 7 — 10° 62) 10) (24 1b — 13 4 12 5 12 - 
Notts“ sicc.Sicccscostesl ae Fe 10 ST ie = 12 10 BLE 6: 12 - 
CLD Y Gikeccscrascerst 6 3 2. 84-10 10 1 13-0 — 12 - 9 10 12 - 
N.M. average... 7 8 9 9/10 8/138 4 |12 3 | 11 4 | 11 6 
Index number... 52 64 68 =~ 84 87 76 
Cheshire ..........+0++ (os) 9 —|10 8/10 6 9 10 10 8 138 - 
Lancashire ...........| 6 6 13) 65) 12631 LSS he ee 10 - 25% 
WOrk, WV « baer 6 = Led eae ea ee. 1. Wp 10 9 i bdo 
pero UN Soeirbey srt Vip i BAe octag 3 4 Fe am Be rs i ee ll - pS lara | 12 - 
SE paIN s AtAaakerscamees 6 6 TO) iD Base ll 4 Mes 12 - 
Durham «cca 6 6 Pa Se ae Renae ope Re 17 10 9 12 - 
Northumberland...| 6 -—- 10 6/11 5/18 - 11 6 1 "5 12°— 
Cumberland ........ 6 6 SF Oo LT Ba AO eS Sy halen a bps 
Westmoreland ....| 6 2 105 Sy 1g ITS oh 9 11 12 - 
N. average .....0. 6 6 10° 4),11 7) 2 ys 10 5 Ae 
Index number...| 39 63 Fi — 66 66 74 
Monmouth ............ SR § 9 -|10 -/; 11 9 10 8 10 - 10 6 
SW alos Su acerces scree, eres: na We (Bae «| 8 8 8 2 8 6 fae 
General average....| 7 2 ib eB a RG a. Wie WL ee USE fo Be | | 
General index 
number ........ } O83 66 il wena. 79 79 16 





Agriculture, 1850-51). 








Note.—These figures must only be used in conjunction with 


NOTH. 


Col. 1 gives the wages for 121 villages, stated by Arthur Young 
in his Northern and Southern Tours, as grouped by Card (English 





Col. 8 gives Caird’s statement for 1850. 


Col. 2 gives county averages obtained by a comparison of Hden’s 


State of the Poor with Young’s complete publications. 
ear of transition, and the actual averages stated may apply, 


a 


1795 was 


perhaps, to 1794 or 1796, but there can be little doubt that the 
general average reached the value of gs. 2d. at about this date. 
In Col. 3 are given average rates deduced from the Report of 
the Commission on Paying Labourers’ Wages out of. Poor Rates, 
1824, and are almost identical with those given by Purdy in his | 
comparison of agricultural wages in 1824, 1837 and 1860, published 
in vol. xxiv of this Journal, and obtained from the same source. 
Cols. 4, 5 and 6 are from the returns collected from more than 
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Agricultural Wages—Contd. 










































































the explanatory notes. 



























































11 ie 13 14 15 16 aie 
1861. |1867-69} 1869. |1869-70| 1870. | 1872. | 1880. | 1892. 
Sos te Cee ys PS Os See Se” a te ee ho. eed. 
12 -—/|138 37318 1;138 -|16 6/18 -—1|15 —-! Leicester 
Be Pel oa Panes 4 Oe Ek” el bend ON fee — — | Rutland 
14 3/14 1/14 -{|18 6]17 8/14 31414 8] Lincoln 
iz 7/18 1);138 2/18 -—-j| 16 8]14 —{15 -—| Notts 
ie ga Oe 10 la Sty 6 118. 6416 - Derby 
12 6/12 9;1210/;18 8/18 8/18 1/11610/14 2/15 2|N.M. average 
85 §7 87 87 412 93 700 | Index number 
re) ata lle Gi} IsniGeda eb) ded 6 Lie og. |15. 2) Cheshins 
ey | ale gene low od 16 oR tly G19 =) Lancaslire 
PEG lal Sy LD ee els & inked = blo 1G York, W. 
14 6 —— tacit. ys 2 —_— 15 —|15 6 50 oR 
14 6/15 8/15 4:18 6!]1510!16 6/15 6 a BING 
16° 69-16 -= } 16° 3 46.= 20-6 — — | Durham 
166/17 3/16 7/16 6|19 —~/|17 ~|1%7 -| Northumberland 
14 4/13 9/14 9}15 -—-;19 -|18 -—|18 -j| Cumberland 
hye loud iG hd bo. 6 belo. 6 — — | Westmoreland 
15 - | 15 5/15 5/1410/17 11/16 7/16 5/ N. average 
91 94 94 94 109 104 100 | Index number 
133 8|12 6;1211/;18 9)]18 6/12 -—{|12 6} Monmouth 
125104 ESO LE LOE LOs 16> — — — Wales 
42 4142 7142 7)42 §144101)18 71418 5) General average 
92 | 94 | 94 | 94 | 717 | 107 | 100 |\{ Gone 











Figures in small type are interpolated. 





1,000 parishes scattered through the kingdom by the Poor Law 
Commissioners in 1833. Col. 4 gives the averages of the summer 
rates, Col. 5 of the average of the summer and winter rates, Col. 6 
of the average total annual earnings divided by 52. Col.7 is directly 
from Purdy’s paper, and was obtained by him from unpublished 
returns; Col. 8 is directly from Caird. Cols. 9 and 10 are calcu- 
lated from the returns of agricultural wages collected officially for 
Michaelmas and Christmas, 1860, and Lady Day, 1861. Only the 
first two of these were used by Purdy, and the average of these is 
given in Col. 9, while Col. 10 contains the figures for Lady Day. 
Cols. 11, 16 and 17 are from Mr. Little’s summary of the com- 
missions on Women and Children in Agriculture, 1867-69, and on 
Agricultural Interests, 1880-81. The table used is on p. 61, vol. v, 
part i, The Agricultural Labourer, in the Labour Commission, 1894. 
Figures marked * in Col, 11 are not given by Mr. Little, but 
obtained directly from the evidence. Col. 16 is practically the 
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same as a table by Mr. Druce in the 1886 Depression Commission. 
Cols. 12, 18, 14 and 15 are from further official publications 
similar to that from which Cols. 9 and 10 were taken, which give 
wages for Michaelmas and Christmas, 1869 and 1872, and Lady 
Day and Midsummer Day, 1870. Cols. 12 and 15 state the 
averages for the last two quarters of 1869 and 1872 respectively ; 
Col. 13, of the four quarters 1869-70; and Col. 14 gives the wages 
for Lady Day, 1870. : 

These seventeen columns contain the only nearly complete lists 
that I have been able to find. None of them are original, and 
indeed they have been grouped together in twos and threes before, 
but I have not been completely satisfied with the previous treat- 
ments of them, which, though often sufficient for their immediate 
purpose, do not afford a complete comparison. 

Statements of agricultural wages may be simple estimates of 
current weekly wages, or may include special rates for hay-time and 
harvest, or may include special payments throughout the year. 
Again, statements of Michaelmas wages frequently include harvest 
earnings, and of Midsummer wages high rates for hay, while in 
winter wages allowance is frequently made for time lost by wet 
weather. The difference between such estimates for the same 
year in the same place may easily be greater than the whole 
variation throughout the century. It is therefore necessary to 
know exactly to what the statements given by these various 
authorities actually referred. When the quantity given is simply 
the “current”? wage, with no qualification and for no stated 
season, it may generally be taken as the wage paid in summer, not 
influenced by haytime or harvest. This I take to be the case 
in Cols. 3 and 7. When wages are given for both summer and 
winter, their average generally represents nearly the same thing as 
this “current’’ wage, for the summer wage is often increased by 
the influence of haytime. Both the ‘‘current” wage and the 
average for summer and winter are very nearly equal to that paid 
at Lady Day, when the low winter wage is over, and special pay- 
ments have not begun. This Lady Day wage is again very nearly 
equal to the average of those at the four quarter days, as is shown 
in Cols. 13 and 14. These conclusions have been reached by a 
careful study of the thousands of separate items which have 
gone to make up these averages. We may therefore expect that 
the following columns represent estimates of similar quantities: 
2, compiled sometimes from “current” wages, sometimes from 
summer and winter wages; 3, “current” wages; 5, average of 
summer and winter wages; 7, “current” wages; 8, “current”’ 
wages, though Caird does not to my knowledge define them; 11, 
16 and 17, which I judge from Mr. Little’s report to represent the 
averages of all money wages, which are not special payments; 13, 
the average of the four quarter days. 

The first step in deducing the index numbers was therefore 
to average these columns for the whole country and the seven 
geographical divisions, and, taking 100 to stand in all cases for 
the wage in 1892, to calculate numbers for the previous years 
in proportion for the columns just mentioned. Then the indices 
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for Col. 14 (Lady Day) was assumed to be the same throughout 
as those in Col. 13 (the four quarters), and Col. 10 (Lady Day, 
1861) was calculated in proportion. It was found that Col. 5 
(average of summer and winter) was practically the same, whether 
obtained by the first or second calculation. 

It was next necessary to obtain numbers to compare with 
Purdy’s Michaelmas and Christmas averages for 1860, and to 
utilise the corresponding averages for 1872. This was done by 
isolating Michaelmas and Christmas in 1869 (Col. 12), and 
assuming that the index numbers for this column were identical 
with those for the four quarters (Col. 13), and then taking pro- 
portionate numbers for Cols. 9 and 15. The results in Cols. 9 and 
10 harmonise nearly completely, but indicate rising wages at this 
time in S.M. and W.M. groups, and falling wages in S.W. The 
returns are not sufficiently definite to make this certain. 

Col. 4. is inserted to show that summer wages are too high for 
this comparison, and it was not found that it could be used to 
further the comparison. 

There remain Cols. 1 and 6. Arthur Young’s statements of 
wages were intended to include payment in haytime and harvest, 
and the money value of all food. I cannot find that Caird, in his 
comparison of 1770 with 1850, allowed for the fact that these 
wages of 1770 were higher than “current” wages, which were 
apparently those which he was calculating. I therefore looked for 
an estimate more strictly comparable, and found it in the returns 
for total annual earnings in 1833 (Col. 6), which appear to include 
exactly the items which Young included. Neither, so far as I can 
find, make any allowance for ownership of ground or free cottages, 
or special marketing facilities. To obtain index numbers for 
Col. 1, therefore, numbers identical with those of Col. 5 were 
inserted in Col. 6, and proportionate numbers were taken for Col. 1. 
Following Caird exactly, the number for 1770 would have been 54, 
instead of 53, an insignificant difference. 

It is clear that in the table given it is not safe to compare the 
money wages in any one column with those in any other without 
due attention to the foregoing remarks. 

No mention has yet been made of another great difficulty in 
this comparison, which I must deal with at some length now, 
because similar problems will arise in the consideration of wages 
in other trades. The wages given in different lists are not always 
for the same series of counties. To find the rate of increase 
between two years it is therefore necessary to pick out those 
counties which occur in both lists, and compare those only. This 
is a very complex and tedious process, and another has been 
adopted, which while giving almost exactly the same results, saves 
labour and throws more light on the general course of wages. All 
methods of interpolation are unsatisfactory in so far that no 
certainty can be obtained that the interpolated figures, for which 
there is no record, represent any reality, and within limits all 
natural methods of interpolation are equally safe or unsafe. 
The method I have adopted cannot possibly vitiate any of the 
comparisons which would arise from the figures actually reported. 
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The following example shows the method: we have to compare 
Cols. 16 and 17 to interpolate the needful figures in Col. 17, in 
each geographical division, compare the averages of the counties 
which occur in both, assume that the rate of change was the same ~ 
in the county for which the record is missing, and interpolate a 
number accordingly. All interpolated figures are given in small 
type (thus Devon 7s. 5d.). On this principle Cols. 16 and 17, 
Cols. 3 and 7, Cols. 18 and 11, Cols. 8 and 7, Cols. 2 and 7, 
Cols. 1 and 6, Cols. 12 and 15 have been completed by comparison 
with each other respectively, and Cols. 10 and 14 from Col. 16. In 
each case the columns are chosen which bear most resemblance 
to each other. Figures for Wales have been interpolated by 
assuming the same rate of progress as in England as a whole. 
The advantage of inserting these figures is that first they tend to 
give the right “ weight” “to each group in the general average, 
secondly, they use all the information to the utmost, whereas 
in their absence the influence of an exceptionally high wage in 
a county for one year may be lost in comparison, and thirdly, 
they indicate the wage which may reasonably be expected to have 
existed at the time and place for which there is no record; for 
county rates of increase are much the same in the same geo- 
graphical divisions. 

Finally arises the question of weighting the county averages 
to obtain district and general averages. I have taken the simple 
arithmetic average for three reasons: first, the only logical 
weight, the number of agricultural labourers in the counties is 
not known except for recent dates ; second, the counties are very 
unsuitable units, and a given average may apply to parts of two 
adjacent counties rather than to one whole one; third, I have 
experimented on several of the columns with several systems of 
weights, and find that all systems, even the most arbitrary, give 
results practically identical in the general average. 


The Course of Wages in separate Cowntves. 


The existing information is sufficient to give a fairly accurate, 
though incomplete, view of the course of wages in many of the 
counties. It would be impossible to give chapter and verse for 
every figure stated, if only because many are estimated by 
weighing evidence arising from various sources and dates. After 
the numbers estimated for each county I have called attention to 
any special difficulties or particular authorities, and I have tried 
to indicate the reliability of different figures by changes of type. 
Thus, figures which depend on information similar to that used for 
the large table, or which, from consistency of evidence from 
different sources are specially reliable, are printed in ordinary 
type, thus 65; where evidence appears to relate to only part of 
a county, or is given many years after the date to which it refers, 
the resulting fioures are printed in small type, thus 87; where the 
evidence is trustw orthy, but refers toa period rather than a special 
year, as is frequently the case in the inflation after 1870, italic figures 
are used, thus 723; where we have only isolated statements, with 
no corroborative evidence, figures are small and in brackets, 
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thus (94). Hvidence which came under none of these heads was - 
placed in its appropriate class, and I had generally little difficulty 
in deciding the class of the index numbers I formed. I 
treated as of special value actual statements of wages paid on 
single farms for a period of years, especially if they bore a definite 
relation to the general county records at the date for which they 
exist; and have throughout proceeded on the method I developed 
in my former paper (loc. cit.), of treating the rates of change, not 
actual wages, The index numbers obtained should be applied to 
Col. 17 in the large table to find actual money wages. 

The chief authorities used, not elsewhere cited in this paper, 
are:°® Brassey, Papers and ‘Addresses, and Lectures; Clifford, 
Agricultural Lock-out of 1874; Edward Young, Labour in Burope 
and America, for the period 1872-76; Kebbel, The Agricultural 
Labourer for-1888; the Reports of Commissions on Agriculture of 
1821, Hmiyration of 1826, Agriculture of 1833 and 1836; 
Lords’ Committee of 1837; Committee on Labourer’s Diet, 1837 ; 
Commissions on Women and Children of 1843 and 1867; Ayricultura/ 
Customs, 1847-48; Trade Depression of 1886; and the Royal Com- 
mission of 1896. The last named, taken together with the Labour 
Department’s Annual Reports on Changes of Wages and Hours of 
Labour, make it possible to continue Mr. Little’s estimates in the 
Labour Commission up to date; and it will be interesting to sce 
whether the results obtained will be confirmed by the genera! 
report on agricultural wages which, I understand, the Department 
have in preparation. It will, I believe, make possible the addition 
of a column for 1897 to the large table. 

The following estimates, county by county, are very incomplete 
at present. It is to be hoped that more information will be 
obtained, especially for the period 1880-92. 





























MIDDLESEX. 
SET i Be ane, Scere 1795 96 1824 33 "37 9. 795 °96 
Index numbers ....} 52 63° 86 90 103 | 160 | 102 


Information is very scanty and liable to inaccuracy from the 
neighbourhood of London. 

























































































SURREY. 

bh gf os yl eRe ee 1767 “87 °93 95 797 |1818-19| ’20 721 
Index numbers ....| 59 (56) 63 70 46 89 85 76 
SR thant ons i 1822 °24, |?25-29 | °30 | 731-82 | 7°83 | ’35-36 | ’37 
Index numbers ....} 70 71 76 73 76 82 76 70 
POSER sictecct keen ...| 1888 | 39-43 | ’44 | "AD | 746-47 | °48-52 | 7538-54 1?55-57 
Index numbers ....| 76 82 76 | 70 76 63 76 82 

A ROPE re rascal als 1858-59 | 60-66 | ’68 | ’70 "72 80 "86 | ’92-9° 
Index numbers .... 76 82 go (94) | 103 | (88) | 100 























8 See also, “Bibliography of Wage Statistics,” Hconomic Review, Oct., 1898 
3 B 2 
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Wages paid at a farm from 1818 to 1866 (Women and Children, 
1867) serve to connect the general averages in a very satisfactory 
way. 


















































KENT. 
Voars) pce. 1778 | ’84-93 | ’94 95 0 TI BL2 ee tA 15 
Index numbers ....| 54 62 69 72 82 119 115 120 
Y Paseo ceacean tone 1821 | °24 | 7382 | 733 36-37 °60-61/ ’68 | ’70 | 772 
Index numbers ....| 106 | 81 | 95 | 91 83 93 93 | 96 | 105 
WGA) isco sete 1875 | ’°76 |’80-81) ’86 °88 - | °92-93 | "94 |’95-96 
Index numbers ...., 110 | 118 109 100 | 100 | 100 | 99 98 

; | 
Data are fairly complete and consistent. 

SUSSEX. 
Years. ene 1767 °93 | 794-95 | ’96-1800 | 701-03 | ’04 | 05-21 
Index numbers ....| 70 86 86 100 112 100 108 
Years lrssccshere vie] 1822 | 724.0) 426.0) 2 B38 11 Be °48 50 °60 | ’68 
Index numbers ....| 72 81 | 81.4 104.7 .89, | .(75)2| .88 98 | 110 
NRA See enagets tetas 1870 "72 °80 *82 °86 ’°88 | 792-95} 7°96 
Index numbers ....| 100 111 112 | 112 90 88 100 98 





Data are fairly complete and consistent. Wages on a farm from 
1788 to 1820 were given to the Committee on Depressed Agriculture, 
1821; the rise in 1796 is not quite the same as that given by 
Young and Eden, but the numbers agree otherwise with other 
information. 














Hants. 
Vdata bs at 1767 | ’94 | ’95 | 1824] °33 | ’387 | *50 | °60 
Index numbers ....| 65 (65) | (87) | 74 90 80 78 97 
NY PATS Oo ee el OOL de Goats "71| °72-78 °80 | °88 | ’92-96 
Index numbers ....| 91 96 96 92 |770—120| 104 87 100 





There is considerable difficulty in harmonising the connecting 
figures at 1860 and at 1794-95 and 1872-78. Information about 
1833 is satisfactory, but other figures prior to 1870 may be 5 in 
error 
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BERKS. 
V egg: eiit.d.tuet a 1767 | ’94 | 795 | 1824 | ’83 | 750 | ’60-61 | ’68 | °70 
Index numbers ....| 61 73 82 79 94, 68 95 100 | 91 
Year a2. 1e..24 | 1875 | ’80 | 783 | 788 |’91 | ’92 | 793 | 794 | °95 |’96 
Index numbers ..... | 120 | 110 |} 106 | toz | 98 | 100 | 99 | 98 | 99 | 100 











Information is rather scanty, but consistent in the main. 


OXFORD. 





BOSE Gay Garey Wee 1767 | °95-96 | 1808} ’24 | ’38 |’37-88 | ’50 |’59-66| ’68 
Index numbers ....| 56 70 go | 67 | 85 72 75 98 | 98 








Vcarseits ices bee 1871) ’73-78 |’76 |’80 | ’86 |’88 |’92-98 | 794 |’95 | ’°96 
Index numbers ....| 106 | 114 Av. | 106| 106} (90)| 98 | 100 | 99 | 97 | 98 








A sequence of figures, 1859-80, given to the Richmond Com- 
mission, connect the general returns. 

















Herts 
| | | 
Vans nl 1767 | ’89 | ’95 | ’96 | 1801 | 04 | °24 | 233 | °37 
Index numbers ....| 62 64 69 | 92 | 87 | Sele (a= pees 82 
RNG: Pee ee foe 1850 °60-61 "68 70 °80 ?92-93 °94—96 
Index numbers ....| 78 86 96 1038 TT7, 100 98 








The following, which do not easily fit in with the numbers 
otherwise obtained, were given to the Labour Commission: 


Buntingford, 1870, gs.; 1874, 1os.; 1880, 10s.; 1890, 118. 


Bucks. 





WN OGVSA eA Teer ttie 1767 | °93 | ’95 | 796 |1824) 733 | ’?386 | 737 | °50 |.’°66 
Index numbers ....| 66 | 58 | 66 | 79 | 69 | 85 | 81 | 79 | 69 | (79) 








Vearenatieenctien 1868 | °73 | °75 | °80 | ’81 | ’86 | 792-93 | ’94 |’95-97 
Index numbers ....| 100 77 | 108 | 106 | 100 | 92 100 99 100 
| 





Data come from various sources, but are consistent. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 
Y Gars Ss tite kee 1767 |’92-93 |’95-96 | 1824 1 °83 | ’87 | ’50 | ’60 |’68 
Index numbers ....| 46 50 50 57 75 64 64, 82 | 89 
Years ..cccseceeeeseeeeeee| 1870 1771 1°72 1778 |’80 |’84 1786 788 ?92—93) ’?94-95! ’96 


index numbers ....| 82 | 100/111 | 106] 96 | (89) (80), 93 | 100 99 |100 

















Hunts. 
Bats tuccnei co 1767 | ’92-93 | ’94 | 95 | 96 | 1818 | 716 | ’21 | ’24 | 33 /36 
Index numbers ....| 55 58 62 | 66 | 70 | 113 | 90 | 90 | 58 | 90 | 68 
WiGATS bioccscesentesoeee a 1837 | 750 | ’60 | ’67 | ’70 | 72 |’80 | 791 | 92 | 798 |’94-95 
Index numbers ....| 74 66 | 84 | 81 | 84 | 100] 96 | 92 |100} 92 | go 





The exact fail since 1892 is doubtful. A witness before the 
1895 Commission states a fall of 30 per cent. since 1884. 


BEDFORD. 





Ea ane tee es 1767 | °95 | 1824] ’32 | ’33 | ’34 | ’35 | 386 | 737 | 788 |’44)’50 
Index numbers ...| 56. | 60 | 68 | 82 | 85 | 761] 72 | 77 | 76 | 76 | 76 | 72 








DARB S Siyaieoe se taee aces 1853 | ’60 | 61 | ’68 70 | 92 "76 | 80-81 | 86 | 792 | 794 
Index numbers ...| (64) | 85 | 92 | 92 | 96 108 108{ 100 |(90)] 100 100 





CAMBRIDGE. 


VICATS Sattucnesu ee 1824 | ’33 | ’37 | ’50 | ’51 | 54-56 "57 «|’58 |’59 | ’°60-61 
Index numbers ....| 75 88 | 80 | 75 ie 108 100 | 83 | 87 92 











WCCHYS Janeiencdits ersnesne 1862 | ’63-64 | °65 | 66 | ’67-68 | ’69 | 770 | 771 | °74 | 7°75 
Index numbers ....|. 96 90 96 | 100 | 112 | 108 | 96 | 100} 108) 112 
YEAS Bierce gers tenes 1876 | 77 | 78 | ’79-80 | ’81-82 | 83 | ’84 | ’85-92 | 93-95 


Index numbers ....) 121. |117|121| 110 100 |104;108; 100 96 





The connecting numbers from 1850 to 1894 are from records: 
kindly sent me by Mr. Little (vide Journal, 1895, p. 254), and 
narmonise satisfactorily with the general returns. 
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Essex. 
GT hg: Mier Depaeene ee 1767 | °90 | 793 | °95 | 1804 |} ’06 | ’24 | ’82 |’33 | ’°386 
Index numbers ....| 69 472°1.90 | JF") 100° | 133.) 86" 1100} 95. | 91 
Weave neon ee 1837 | °40 °650 52 | °60 | ’65 | ’66 | 768 | ’°70 
Index numbers ....| 95 (78) 70 (61) | 104 | 82 | 91 | 100| 96 
Vente. eee: i872 fo "76 780 | 792 | 793 | 794 | 795 | °96 
Index numbers ....| (110) | 125 | 774 | 109 | 100 | 96 | 94 | 98 | 94 














The figure for 1852 depends on a single statement in the 1895 
Commission. There was a considerable rise in the seventies, but 
the extent and the date of the maximum are doubtful. 


SUFFOLK. 


| 


Vieare 5. @ sccwes es 1767 | "73-84 | °90 | ’92 | 94 | 795 | ’96 | 1804 | ’24| 32) 33) ’36 
Index numbers ....| 56 68 60 | 73 | 75 | 87 |100!| 74 |69/80)78|82 
































a ah Pea a a ee 1837-88 | ’4.4| 747) 748) ’49 are ne 33 54 |°55—-56) 57) 758-60 

Index numbers .... 86 78|88 73) 66 ites 100 |88/ 86 

Viaahas ee} omens 1861-62 |’63-66} ’67 | 68 |’69-70} 771 | ’72 | ’°73 |°74 |’75-76 

Index numbers .... 88 80 88 |100;} 90 94 | 99 |112/120| 112 
| 

DW ig. ere ee 1879 | ’80 | ’81 | 82 |’83-87| ’88 |’89-91) 792 |’93 | ’94|’95-96 





Index numbers ....| 114 | 104) 100); 89 84 89 92 |100/92 188} 88 


The figure for 1767 has been lowered considerably by com- 
paring Young’s statement with annual earnings in 1833. Three 
long series of wages connect the general records, but do not show 
precisely the same changes. The numbers chosen are, however, 
in fairly close agreement with all the data. Perhaps the numbers 
near 1870 should be higher. 


NORFOLK. 





iy a Na ees Re re et 1767 | 790 | 793 | ’?94 | ’95-96 | 1804 |718-21 | ’28 | ’24 
Index numbers ....| 64 | 64 | 68 | 72 76 90 | 700 | (69)| 77 





Ps Oe eM Bates 1826 | 733 |’87 | ’388 | 750 |752 |’53-54 | 755 1756 |’57 
Index numbers ....| 78 90 | 86 }.(80) | 71 | 64 88 92 | 88 | 83 








Years 2.055 oes 1858 | 759 |’60-61| ’62 | ’63 | 764 | ’65 |’66 |’67 | °68 
Index numbers ....| 75 83 88 87 83 81 83 | 87 | 100] 104 
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NorrotK—Oontd. 





MU@CAYS Gets. atepth etek 1869 | 70-71 | ?72 | °73 | 774 |?75-76| ?77 | °78 |?79-81 
Index numbers ....| 87 93 105 | 114] 118; 110 | 115 | 110 | 104 





V eave fogs co-suech: 1882-83] ’84 |’85 |’86-88/’89 |’90 |°91-92)’93 |’94) 795 |’96 
Index numbers ..... 100 | 96 | 92} 88 | 85 | 96 100 | 96 | 95] 92] 91 


The figures in Young’s Annals of Agriculture for 1790 and 1804 
are compared by his method with 1767 and with earnings in 1833. 
Consecutive wages from 1852-91 were given to the Labour Com- 
mission, and generally agree completely with other information ; 
but since they are not necessarily typical of the county, are printed 
in small type in years for which they are the only sources of 
information. 























WILTS. 
Weare Pe ee, ae 1767 |°95 11804} 712 |718-20 |°21-22) 23 ) 24 33 | 37 
Index numbers ....|; 70 | 84} 90 |(tos)} 117 85 80 | 75 | 93 | 80 
Years vocccccccocssesee| 1838-3943 | 50 | ’51 | °58 |’60-61| ’65 | °68 |°70-72 
Index numbers ..... 90 90 | 73 | (90) | 80 95 90 | 100 | 100 
WY Gara®.t2o..b oe 1875-76| °79 | ’80 | ’81 |’88 |’88 |’92 |’93 |?94~-95 |’?96 
Index numbers ... 120 120 | 117 | 110 | 116} 100); 100}; 99 101 itl 














Data come from various sources, but are consistent on the 
whole. 




















DoRSET. 
Years... 1767 | °95 | 1824 | °31 | °38 | °87 | °50 | 7°59 
Index numbers ...| 65 80 69 70 87 75 75s, ACG) 
| 
Vea yo. sabe a 1860-61 | 768 "70 "72, 48s >80 | °84 |’92-96 
Index numbers .... 95 90 100 110 120 107 | 100 100 





Wages vary greatly from part to part of this county, and 
consequently the figures given here are rather more liable to error 
than in the other lists. 

Devon. 


Years Si..£282:..4, 1795 |°96 | 1824/731 |’33 |’?37 |°38 |’43 |’750 |’59 |’60-61 
Index numbers ....| 52 | 50 | 56 | 52 | 67 | 58 |(52)|(63)| 63 |(60)| 66 





Wears he We. bee ae 1862 |’66 |’67-68 |’70 |?72 |°75 |’80-83 ie °86 | ’?92-96 
Index numbers ... a oe 70 74 | 81 | 89 26 | 94 89 | 100 
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CoRNWALL. 
SORSeY Ut.oconacet. 1795 | 1824 33 | 60-61 | ’68 | ’70 | 72 |’80-83] ’84 |’92-96 


Index numbers ....| 60 58 | 64 73 78 | 78 | 98 98 96 | 100 





SOMERSET, 





Vente occ 1794 | 95 | °99 | 1824 | °33 | 287 | °47 | 60-61 
Index numbers ....| (54) 66 | (63) | 74 80 TI" (76) 80 








POOR Megs ctee. season 1868 | ’70 "72 "75 | 780-83 | ’84 88 | 92-96 
Index numbers ....| 86 96 115 | (go) |- 118 at a iw 100 











Mr. Kebbel gives 14s. as wages in 1888; Mr. Little 11s. in 
1892. The abnormal figure in 1875 is from Edward Young. 
Free cider, sometimes to the value of 2s. a week, appears to be 
common, but not universal, and the figures are consequently 
difficult to tabulate. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Voarsy 4. 3s: ....| L770 | 795 | °96 | 1824! ?33 |’87-38] 750 | 60-61 | 65 |’66-68 
Index numbers .....| 69 | 67 | 71 | 89 | 941 86 67 93 95 | 105 











| 
Years ..................| 1870 | "71 | 72 | °75-76 | 80 | ’81 | 786 | °88 | ’92—-93 | 94-96 
Index numbers ....; 105 | 115 123] 120 |125)115) 105/105} 100 98 












































HEREFORD. 
Vepraat teres: 1795 24, 33 ny § °60-61 "68 "70 
Index numbers ....| 73 64: 81 82 88 95 90 
(Vearsine terre: 1872 4s °80 °88 792-93 | ’94—Y5 °06 
Index numbers ..... 114 110 107 83 100 98 99 
SALOP. 








tY ear gt os tet oho 1795 | 1824 | °33 | ’37 | 60-61) 68) 770) ’72 |’80-81)’88 |’92-96 
Index numbers ....| 54 | 52 | 69 64 | 75 |72|82|104| 96-]|94 | 100 





The course of wages between 1880 and 1888 is doubtful here 
and in Stafford. 
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STAFFORD. 
Vears loot 1770 795. PES805-12) >" 94, 233 rar 50 
Index numbers ....| 40 47 81 67 72 75 59 
Years “s.6 coe 1860-61 "68 70 "72 wes ’80-81 | ’92-96 
Index numbers ....| 76 81 81 a7 114 91 100 
WORCESTER. 
Wears jose 1795 | 1811 715 720 | ’724 | 733 | 787 | 788 |’60-61 


Index numbers ....| 71 (85) 4° (rage 71 9 668 M85 7 Oks 83 


Y OANS yas sitescesetesiernd 1868 | ’70 | ’72|°76 | ’80 | #84 | ’88 | ’92-98 | 94-95 | ’96 
Index numbers ....| 92 | 92 | 101] 130] 108 | 100 }100} 100 102 | 100 








WARWICK. 


WN CAPS Secon 1770 | °95 | 1815] °?24 | ’83 | °36 | ’87 | 750 | 60} 768 | 770 
Index numbers ...| 70 | 66 ea 78 | 96 | 90 | 87 | 74 | 96 | 104 | 108 


Y¥ ears pied ieee 1872 | ’°74—75 | °76 | ’77 |’80-81 | °86 | 792 | ’93 |’94-96 
Index numbers ....| 118 128 130 | 182 124 107 | 100 | 96 94, 





LEICESTER. 


Years ...................| 1792 |’94-95 | ’96 | 1824|’33 |’37 |’46 |’50 |’60-61 |’68 
Index numbers ....| 63 74 | (67) | 63 | 80} 64 | (74)| 63 84: 80 





Mears cndetonendiee 1870| ’72 |’75 |’80-81 |’86 | ’88 |’92-93 |’94-95 |’96-97 
Index numbers ....| 80 | 1ot | 100! 86 |(80)|(115)| 100 101 100 





Figures as a whole are inconclusive. 





RUTLAND. 
NiGdra ee 1793 1833 1861 1870 1872 
Index numbers .... 69 96 90 — 94, 124 





1861 = 90 taken as base number. 


LINCOLN. 





sis LER sheet) 2s 
Wears: tievescrnien 1770 | ’?92-94 | 795 96 799 | 18138 | ’24 33 
Index numbers ....| 55 (71) 71 76 81 81 70 98 
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Lincotn— Contd. 





WY G8¥a) d.. So eicdact 1836-38 *42 "43 "47-51 | ?60-61 "68 70 
Index numbers ... 82 82 75 68 91 97 94 
Vearsic tree 1873 | ’?75-79 >80 84, 86 °88 790 |’92-96 


Index numbers ....| 110 120 97 88 80 86 92 100 


Young gives 7s. for 1770. The 1833 Report gives summer 
15s. 4d., winter 11s. 7d., average earnings 12s. 5d. One account 
gives an abnormally high wage in 1792. 














Norts. 
Mostar ct nahn. popes 1O Oa WASTE VEtIG ("2401 0?26) 1.732" 738) | 736 
Index numbers ...., 61 60 97 100 | 69 | (80) | 80 | 85 | (66) 
OAL ay one. ccrereeeey 1837 | 750 | ’60-61 | ’68 | ’70 | 80-81 ’°86 | ’°91-96 
Index numbers ....| 80 66 87 107 | 88 | 93 (84) | 100 





The official returns for 1860 and 1870 do not tally with 
Mr. Little’s statement for 1868. Wages vary greatly toes the 
county. 














Derby. 
gaa ld cctenee 1795 1800 24 33 "37 50 
Index numbers .... 58 72 67 72 re 69 
ai 
Vipera peieicssccceedaxt 1860 68 "70 *80 "92-93 794-96 
Index numbers .... 75 88 88 97 100 99 


It is stated in the Women and Children’s Commission of 1867 
that wages did not alter in Rutland or North Derbyshire between 
1826 and 1866. 

















CHESHIRE. 
| | 
ft Ch eee 1795: | 1815 | ?240 (726) | ?8B 1 PBT: 192508 Je 60-61 
Index numbers ...| 60 | 88 | 71 | (70) | 65 | 87 | 80 82 
| | | 
NV eae dee Atle trcce 1870 | °72 | °75 | °79 | ’80 | °84 | 92-95 | ’96 
Index numbers ....| 90 I10 100 89 84 88 100 101 








Very little subsidiary information exists, and wages are com- 
plicated by payments in kind. 
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LANCASHIRE. 
| 

Yeats nate. 1770 | °93 95 °96 1810 22 24 °26 
Index numbers ....| 39 | 68 68 75 (75) 91 (90) 467. 40 
YVi@OTS ys.cccpaetae boss 1833] ’39 49 50 151 °59 | °60-61 | 764 
Index numbers ....| 66 (72) 72 72 (60) | (72) 76 93 

| ee b 
SY Gare. cec ante 1868 70 "72 °80 84, °86 °92-96 
Index numbers ....} 84 84, (89) 97 79 79 100 





Data are as a whole incomplete and inconclusive. 


YORKSHIRE, West RIDING. 











Weats ©. ae. Cases 1770 °95. | 1813 | 720 24, 33 37 50 
Index numbers ....| 38 70 109 62 75 78 71 87 

| : 
NALS yi4-5...Feshaaee. 1860-61 | ’68 a4") "72 80 "92-93 | °94-96 
Index numbers .... 80 93 102 102 103 100 98 





YorKSHIRE, Hast Ruiptne. 





Yeats) nabenion 1770 |°95 |’97 | 1824 |’33 |’37|’50 |’68 |’80 |’92-98 |’94-96 
Index numbers ....| 51 | 62| 74| 76 | 76| 78| 78 | 93 | 97 | 100 98 





YORKSHIRE, NortH Rivne. 




















NCALS cat, weeeeee| L770 | 795 | 1820 | 724 | 7383 | ?37 |’50 |’60-61 |’63-64 
Index numbers ....| 51 65 | (11s)| 67 | 73 | POEL 91 100 
CATS eh ase ea 1870 | °72 73 POOreien BL °86 | 92-93 |’94-96 
Index numbers 99 100-1 TH) LOZ <1 100 |" 100 100° 98 





There is a great dearth of evidence throughout as to the period 


1870-80. 






























DvuruAM. 
| | | \ 
Weare tie tet 1770 | °93 | ’95 | 1824 | °38 | °37 | ’50 | 764 1755-57 
Index numbers ....| 41 50 | 56 | 72 | 74) T5045 69 oi82 89 
Yienras Paco ce 1858-59 | ’60-61 | ’62-64 65 °66-71 72, ais 
Index numbers .... 86 89 89 95 100 110 | 120 
TY Gata ae oh ee, 1874 "75-78 | °80 *86 °92-93 +4 °94—-95 "96 
Index numbers ....| 127 120 | 100 95 100 101 100 
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- A sequence of wages, 1854-79, at Darlington given to the 
Richmond Commission connects the general returns. 























NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Y Gali. stern 1770 °96 | 1824 Sl ee) 750 36 ad 
Index numbers ....| 36 62 67 61 66 58 (61) 70 
PV OR ERs riecccerrcre ter: 1840 "50 "op | 60-61 65 °68 "70 Ayres ( 
Index numbers ....| 66 64 77 89 83 97 89 94 











4972) tan) 78-1 70-80 
98 | 138 | 120 | 109 


781-91 | ’92-94 
100 100 


95-96 
101 


EV EMG rcadicchecuaives 
Index numbers ..... 














A sequence of wages for data from 1831-80 is given by Levi 
(Wages and Harnings, 2nd edition) ; they were presumably taken 
from the Richmond Commission, whence the following averages 
are obtained: 1831-40, 61; 1841-50, 69; 1851-60, 77; 1861-70, 88; 
1871-80, 113; 1874-77, 118; 1880, 100. These figures place the 
index numbers on a firm basis. A great rise with a change to pay- 
ment in money is said to have taken place in the early seventies. 





















































CUMBERLAND. 
PN CATS. sect. <osscsss-read- 1770 | ’85-88 | °89 | ’90 | 791 | 792 | 93 | °94-95 | ’96 | ’97 
Index numbers ....| 40 40 41 42 | 48 | 44 | 45 46 48 | 52 
| 

Ih Es a gs era eee 1798 | ’°99 | 1800 | 701 | ’02 | 703 | ’04 | 705 | 706-10 | 711 | 712 
Index numbers ....| 58 | 61 | 64 | 67 | 68 | 70 | 78 | 84 90 88 | 87 

i —= 
RY AES Rc.cephags scanone ts 1813 | 714 | 715 | 716 | 717 | 718 | 719 | ’20 | 21 | 22 | 728 | ’24, 
Index numbers ...| 84 | 82 | 79:[ 72 | 71 | 69 | 67 | 65 | 63 | 61-1 68 | 60 
Voearss 76 00.3. 1833 | ’37 | 750 | 60-61 | ’68 | 770 | 772 |’80 | 786 |’92-96 
Index numbers ..... 59 | 67 | 72 75 100 | 82 | 113] 100 | (100) | 100 























Rooke (National Wealth) gives annual cost of farm labour 
(money and board) in Cumberland annually from an early date till 
1824. His figures do not appear to be original or continuous, but 
an estimate from good information. They agree with Young and 
Eden and nearly with other information to their maximum period, 
but in 1824 are considerably under the general estimate, giving 
gs. 6d. against 128. 2d. The figures from 1811-24 are inseited on 
the hypothesis that general wages fell at the same dates, but at a 
slower rate, than those to which Rooke refers. The explanation 
may be that the 1824 figures refer to summer wages, in which 
case the index for 1824 should be 47, and numbers from 1811 
onwards, reduced correspondingly. Little’s figures for 1868 do not 
agree with the sequence of returns 1860-70-72. 
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WESTMORELAND. 
PVGANS oo sice eae 1795 1824 ?33 37 °60-61 °68 "70 
Index numbers ....| 55 67 59 67 83 100 90 
| 
°'Y €8Y8 Gey oe 1872 °80 | 82 86 94, °96 
Index numbers ..... (111) 100 | (133) 100 100 98 





| 





Information is deficient since 1880. Difficulties are introduced 
by payments in kind. 














Monmowurn. 
AY OATS Moti asec: 1787 95 1824 34 *37 °56 60 
Index numbers ....|. 40 ie 80 84, 84, (133) 91 
| 
YY Garers creme nae. 1868 "70 "72 75 °80. |: °92-95 96 
Index numbers ....| 96 104 149 108 96 100 98 








Wages vary through the cone and appear to be influenced 


by eolliene? wages. 
SoutH ate 





eave yenets ima 1789 | 1812 | 21 24, 33 37° | 60-61 











Index numbers ....| 46 100 63 56 62 59 80 
OATS ke hen Siewas 1868 °70 72 °92-93 94 °95-96 


Index numbers .... 84 85 116 | 100 IO 102 





Information is scanty, but consistent. 
(To be continued.) 


IV .—Longevity in the Indian Ciwil Service. 
By A. CotrereLt Turp, I.C.8 


THE longevity of some members of the Indian Civil Service 
was remarked on in the Times recently in the account of the 
celebration of a function at Haileybury, and it is noticed in 
Sir W. W. Hunter’s “ Life of Brian Hodgson,” but I do not 
recollect ever having seen any definite statistics with regard to it ; 
and I therefore give the following results derived from the 
Annuitants’ list in the India Office List, 1897. 

The number of persons in the Indian Civil Service varies from 
about goo to 1,100, as shown below; but the average, at any rate 
since the Mutiny (1857), may be taken at 1,000, 
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In this year’s list of annuitants there are 602 persons, who 
represent all the retired survivors of the years from 1820 to 1896, 
or 77 years; 


EROr pa he.sheceousael exctpedcafebcuestes teongve 381 
NA CEP SM ull At aracath ca AS a eivvedesctens 117 
EECA BYE ator Oh se catovsseteesedcesats Apvoess 104 

602, 


but for my present purposes I can only include those of the 
years previous to 1862, as Indian civilians who entered the 
service since that date have not completed their full term of 
35 years’ service, and there are therefore many survivors still in 
the service and not included in the Annuitants’ list. 

But from 1820 to 1862 all the still surviving civilians are 
included in the list of annuitants, and these are as follows :— 


dL eTari ShReris eh Sr ate oR ROG Ba ee 283 
DE RCIABS. pic sence twersatsaensacavaueddatendsetens 74 
SITE Y anasto ces te sar heasstohre eae re ss cist ged 72 

429 


All these must be over 55 years of age, but I propose in this 
paper to deal only with those who are 75 or more. There 
are in ali fifty-one over 75 years of age. Of these fifty-one there 
are twenty-eight over 80, twenty over 85, ten over 90, and two 
over 95. These are distributed over the different ages with great 
regularity, so much so that there are survivors of every age except 
79, 92, and 94. All the other years are represented by from one 
to four survivors, except the age of 75, which has thirteen. They 
are thus distributed :— 














Number. Age. | Who Went to India in Number. Age. Who Went to India in 
2a OF wD 1820 2 2of- 2838 1834 
Pa IS 24, ates eh 35 
ait oe: 26 Ei PO 36 
Ae gs 90 ?27 Bait 34)-* 0) BW 
I 9 89 28 4 ” 78 39 
ai) te BS °29 Sue en eT 40 
2 5 87 "30 Ce PY i J "41 
a1 yu) 86 "31 1sOR iE 7O 742 
yee oa 0 732 —_— 

24 ey $4 733 51 Total, 1820 -42 








gc a EE SS SS SR RP EE ESD 


I give below a table in which all these fifty-one are given, 
arranged according to age, with their (1) initials, (2) age in 
1897, (3) the number of years they served in India, (4), the 
number of years since they retired, (5) the number of years since 
they entered the service, and (6) the year from which and up to 
which they served. 
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It will be seen that two civilians are over 95; two others are 
over 93; two more are over 91, and no less than four more are 


over 90. 


All these ten nonagenarians belong to the Bengal 


Presidency, except one who is from Madras; but it must of course 
be remembered that the Bengal civilians vastly outnumber those 
from Madras and Bombay. Out of the fifty-one who are over 75, 
only nine are from Bombay, and eight from Madras, while there 
are thirty-four from Bengal, 1.e., all India, excluding Bombay and 














Madras. 
Age Served. Years since 
in 1897. Years. Retired. 
Over 95 
(Wl Dio ae RRR Ra etree 95 a2 45 
eRe Res 95 37 46 
Over 93 
TRAE e eee ess cenchareetes 93 29 44 
We ee re a etree 93 28 45 
Over 97 
Hid FA Sea eee 91 34 28 
P.O Diaeieeteoes 91 34 37 
Over 90 
OB se I, otro, 90 32 38 
fe re Bhi bec lind thao eet i 90 30 40 
Pe: HINGSEa IOI, .an ss 90 28 42 
BRAY Aaa 90 cy) 38 
Over &7 
SA Pe lieat,. fee eee se 89 33 36 
MOP. .ftcia + coevegyeatas 88 26 42 
1 8 Ionian pi ie 88 39 31 
REE oc Gert tocaggh wpeinea 87 30 37 
BBS Cr ree erences 87 34 30 
Over 85 
A bE Segre MR 86 31 35 
WING erties er. 86 32 34 
J WieAst on ieee... 86 30 36 
OC ae wens 85 29 36 
OGY, aan Pers ee 85 30 35 
Over 80 
A. GAT ys Aetinsereod 84, 29 35 
CoBApe rae een wee 84 30 34 
IW nee ee 83 31 32 
ES ial EP ean an acces noch ewee de 83 32 31 
Ee RE ioe eee 82 28 34 
F.H.D.H 81 247 34 
WING OS acy ce 81 24 37 
MURA He vere ciene ey aed 80 34 26 
Over 76 
IB EL. Wetter ae 78 26 32 
FOUG Ss or aon pons 78 26 32 
(OAR A Beare nr wee 78 32 26 
he ep =< akc ll Bae ea Renpealt 78 26 32 
TEANGA Lanse eeveruae’ 77 30 27 
SMR aoe Fe Soe fie 2 32 
TB My. fire eee. Fie 32 25 











Years since 
Entered. 





77 

















Served 
From To 
1820 | 1852. 

720 ob |: 
1824 | 1853 
24. *52, 
1824 | 1859 
°26 °60 
1827 | 1859 
227 BT 
727 545) 
a7 pu 
1828 | 1861 
29 55 
29 °66 
30 °60 
°30 67 
1831 | 1862 
et 63 
cou 61 
Bye 61 
732 "62 
1833 | 1862 
"33 :63 
734 °65 
734 "66 
°35 63. 
36 63 
°36 °60 
ashi 71 
1839 | 1865 
39 65 
39 of 
7389 65 
74.0 "70 
"40 °65 
740 "72, 
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Age Served. Years since | Years since nreiea 
in 1897. Years. Retired. Entered. 5 
Trom To 
Over 76—Contd. — — 
EG: Ged Gas ees, 76 26 30 56 1841 | 1867 
Wit ue ee 76 27 28 es 42 69 
RD Asie. eee: 76 27 29 56 "41 | 768 
Over 75 
WTR Sd Geacrenoiee eamert Beer 75 30 26 56 1841 | 1871 
fia ee Pee See 75 24 31 A "42 | 66 
Aad 0. 6 ee Se enon 75 “29 26 aS 42 | *71 
DVIS ONE treticcan ns 0s csrk- ceed, 75 30 25 Re sc VP alt fs 
Ea ea 75 3 29 BE "42 | 768 
1 ROAR ee Samana 75 30 25 55 "42 | 772 
BS aS aN cestsscaeesaeiwss 3 75 28 27 iis "42 | °70 
PAE OVW chee teciictenssoes ces 75 2 28 RS "AQ 69 
SON Persie Aecareae och scnsaiaee 75 2 29 Re °A2 68 
ESAT VAIN vvescece con as ences 75 29 26 5S ey aa 
Dd MVE OB ie DAR ROA 3 75 30 25 E 742} 72 
BSE Ge Sc ince 75 28 27 55 4.2 °*70 
LO FA eo eae Si Le 75 26 29 55 "AD, °68 











V.— Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1898. 


Produce of Wheat, Barley, and Oats Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated 
Total Produce and Yreld per Acre of Wheat, Barley, and Oats in Great Britain in 
the Year 1898, with Comparative Statements for the Year 1897, and for the Average 
of the Ten Years 1888-97. 

WHEAT. 





Estimated Yield 

























































































Estimated Total Produce. Acreage, Average 
per Acre, of the 
“ewer elem Years 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 1898. 1897, 1888-97. 
Bshils. Bshis. Acres. 5 Acres. 3 Dre Bshils. Bshls. 
England ~ tae 69,074,387 51,724,955 1,987,385 | 1,785,562] 34°76 28:97 | 29°19 
Op ee 1,582,086 1,332,192 58,960 | 53,810] 26°83 24°76 23°49 
ea ts. 2,372,383 | 1,888,388] 55,861| 49,789] 42-47 | 37°83 | 3x:80 
Great Britain. 73,028,856 54,940,535 2,102,206 | 1,889,161 34°74 29°08 29°19 
| BARLEY. 
England ss DB.oti poe 55,158,713 1,562,761 1,698,323] 35°44 32°48 32°93 
“HET es 3,377,413 3,116,488 102,921 104,371 32°82 29°86 ZO 2:2 
en eee eee 9,296,983 | 8,538,915 | 237,984] 233,096] 39°07 3663 | 35°77 
Great Britain.| 68,051,918 66,814,0€6 1,903,666 2,035,790 85°75 | 32°82 32°97 
Oats. 
England serene 75,282,761 73,638,993 AB 167 1,829,072 43°49 40°26 40°50 
BV al@S: .....ccc0r0 8,389,938 7,765,962 | 2380,670| 238,510] 36°37 32°56 | 32°42 
Scotland ........ 35,248,218 35,442,224 955,933 | 968,474] 36°87 36°60 36°50 
Great Britain.| 118,920,917 | 116,847,179 |2,917,760. 3,036,056] 40°76 | 38:49 | 38-61 
Las | 
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Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1898. Acreage under Crops and Crass ; 
Years 1898 and 1897, in each Division of Great Britain; with 
































































































































England. Wales. Scotland. 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897 1898. 1897. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Total area of land and water® ..........cssececeess 32,541,836 |32,541,836 9 4,773,899 | 4,773,899 f 19,455,788 |19,455,788 
Total acreage under crops and grass? ........... 24,757,490 |24,793,980] 2,826,774 | 2,833,190 | 4,892,767 
Wheat. span cou tile cre see ne meeaca cos 1,937,385 | 1,785,562 58,960 53,810 55,875 
Barley OF Weve vsdeeie hides, ees Moa senkghvences: 1,562,761 | 1,698,323 102,921 104,371 237,970 
MYBNG nce Laat ccccthe eMteaeseatiens teaaretaxnesaes 1,731,157 | 1,829,072] 230,670 | 238,510 955,933 
LORS Baece co SrcCAL HOR CES. SECCUEREOC GRINS HOeLay- 59,843 66,854 2,043 2,383 6,909 
SCANS ce, ses cc ame soctte nance oareeredsoaauingavansiee 217,270 213,539 1,285 1,460 13,412 
IPOAS bla ce erase catenac dre ease eset rer snee teen steeune 173,007 187,482 1,569 1,723 1,325 
TOL pe eenscdec deter raasatccese sesh omtentoes 5,731,463 | 5,780,782 397,448 402,257 | 1,271,424 | 1,274,022 
IPOLALOGS once etetcore ete tosmtemen oramnponetes 365,432 352,365 32,797 32,609 126,362 119,940 
Turnips and SWedes....<,.06.00.6000--ee-seecennnere 1,237,011 | 1,287,664 68,176 70,349 467,279 475,132 
Mancoldasccssccvacce. test crenessametcs teeta eeeor sr 342,962, 345,372 4,854 7,842 1,455 1,374 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. ........ Fount. 150,254 151,143 3,119 3,166 12,351 12,352 
WVetches) or faves a. scescieecnsseress<cacucesteese sees 181,846 186,604. 1,917 2,271 9,849 10,549 
Other preencerops. \spesesccaset ee actesrenseevncwes 121,349 127,335 1,161 1,132 2,347 2,309 
Ota cesccotcaecturs ses scwevedad dens cancers 2,398,854 | 2,450,483 115,024 117,369 619,643 621,656 
Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— |“ | —————~S~S i Meee ST eS |e 
Bor Hay sxjsccaedetivvassoscavvecvadestagneede Mevatad © Teal tet po asore 199,939 196,251 402,251 397,102 
Not for hay 2084.0. BWac de eaten auc eneatneenas Ae 1,143,354 | 1,198,251] 180,599 177,787 | 1,205,682 | 1,196,805 
Total wes a. noaldenwag eels dee canetneeeseieawes 2,922,698 | 2,885,863 380,558 374,088 | 1,607,933 | 1,598,907 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in |™————*|=sSs—SSSS Cd PST eer sy 
rotation—® 
OM NAVE nesses eeousekee ean aalaee na aeeate core reeons! 3,932,330 | 3,901,563 474,492 473,725 129,603 135,045 
Not for dia yricntavenenadhastocneversedseonnneies 9,322,129 | 9,290,226 1,449,337 | 1,456,607 | “1,251,611 | 1;255,702 
Toval sere leads toa re santecp east Ee | 13,254,459 |18,191,789] 1,923,829 | 1,930,332 | 1,381,214 | 1,890,747 
IFIAXS caswaesdieche Bens nish anideissannteonatenmerteeaccees vedios 895 1,411 4 5 3 
18 I) oc aceecbe cb One ab: accendoenceanaeaconsdonaenadc sean 49,735 50,863 _ _— ay 
Small ruil. enc cccsecasusatecn alee: seuseeesmnsraraa 63,438 63,535 1,044 1,043 5,271 
Bare fallow: reste issre teeeolitoceoacteehnes vats 335,948 369,254 8,867 8,146 7,279 
: No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses used solely for agriculture’ ..........0..6- 830, 316 824,123 89,522 88,168 155,470 
Unbroken horses— 
A PYEAT ANG /BDOVEr.. nrseoccsceees te she Cedi ecs Gace 242,276 246,639 41,850 43,794. 34,761 
Unidler Lear cs.b7..s0taoey vasvwstso ke cue setae te fal 91,033 98,001 20,582 21,320 11,350 
Botal Ole NOYSes scccctesstueesecssnee ree 1,163,625 | 1,168,768 ers, on} 153,282 201,581 204,379 
Cows aud heifers in milk or in calf .............../ 1,872,774 | 1,823,020 274,073 272,627 440, 343 436,732 
Other cattle— 
Pi YEATS ANG IAVOVE.scanessoecbeacone demteedeces. antes 1,021,423 974,306 91,352 94,764 268,820 254,160 
Dean ain WNC scons <pnsatvadeesacanatanaucnnee? 892,066 904,858 159,865 169,990 293,913 285,893 
An erelevicar.ccndecssccctcuesce st Fe 888,040 865,650 176,487 171,739 243,208 246,758 
PotalOoie cattle ssi peewctroceseutetene: 4,674,303 | 4,567,834 701,797 709,120 | 1,246,284 | 1,223,543 
Ewes kept for breeding .........5 5,878,162 | 5,849,201} 1,272,959 | 1,241,084 | 2,986,811 | 2,916,412 
Other sheep— 
UGvear ANGIADOV Es, genes. consns sonccasteosnaeentces 3,608,672 | 3,533,823 827,675 861,611 } 1,767,511 | 1,823,567 
Wiridergsyear st acccocescons sec ecanc ttn cetese 6,399,704 | 6,338,189] 1,168,074 | 1,092,664 | 2,833,626 | 2,683,889 
Losalsotssheep as csccmccctentasneueeeeee 15,886,538 [15,721,213 9 3,268,708 | 3,195,359 | 7,587,948 | 7,423,868 
Sows kept for breeding .............060 gecviastoetnee 305,756 281,504: 39,174 35,679 17,267 17,061 
Other pigs .....ssessseseerers ereereneeeene sae retseneenees 1,773,142 | 1,709,030 199,404 180,768 116,849 118,260 
Total of pigs ....... We Sars Protea ns. 2,078,898 | 1,990,534 238,581 216,447 134,116 135,321 











CS 2 AE ee ee ea et ee See CR AB onc SNR el OMA Lahey ales ele we ON PRM hese Be 
@ Not including foreshore and tidal water. b Not including mountain and heath land. 


¢ Furnished by the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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and Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs; as returned upon the 4th June, in the 
Particulars for Ireland, and Total for the United Kingdom. 







































































Great Britain. Treland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 
1898. | 1897. 1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
56,771,523 56,771,523 | 20,706,258 | 20,706,258 | 77,671,114 |77,671,114 
| a et ai ME es a CS hd oes ae ae cate 
| 32,477,031)32,520,076 | 15,191,152¢ | 15,224,751 ¢| 47,792,474 [47,868,553 
2,102,220, 1,889,161 52,862 48,880 | 2,158,479 | 1,938,956 
73903;652, 2,035,790 158,151 170,634 2,068,746 | 2,213,529 
2,917,760, 3,036,056 f 1,165,295 1,175,467 4,097,791 | 4,226,23] 
68,795 76,486 12,384 13,047 81,285 89,621 
232,007] 228,912 1,712 1,377 233,870 230,429 
175,901; 190,656 537 440 176,585 191,326 
7,400,335) 7,457,061 | 1,390,941 1,407,845 8,816,756 | 8,890,092 
$24,591] 504,914 664,912 677,765 | 1,201,417 | 1,194,194 
1,772,406] 1,838,145 306,936 308,942 | 2,087,469 | 2,150,289 
352,271| 354,588 55,9414 54,246 4 408,848 409,501 
165,724) 166,661 49,086 € 46,217 ¢ 214,970 213,043 
193,612 199,424 3,465 4,212 197,420 203,955 
124,857} 130,776 24,686 24,027 151,368 156,586 
3,133,521| 3,189,508} 1,105,026 | 1,115,409 | 4.261,492 4,327,568 
2,381,551} 2,285,965 651,967 637,206 | 3,047,585 | 2,937,607 
2,529,038] 2,567,843 | 600,922 614,284 | 3,163,260 | 3,215,191 
4,91 1,189 4,853,808 | 1,252,889 | 1,251,490 | 6,210,851 | 6,152,798 
6,425] 4,510,333 | 1,522,326 1,539,308 6,065,409 | 6,055,699 
ee 12,002,535] 9,868,624 | 9,844,971 } 21,913,400 |2’869°011 
16,559,502|16,512,868 | 11,390,950 | 11,384,279 | 27,978,809 |27,924,710 
cme: ff ewe, ES | 
02 1,419 34,489 45,576 35,391 46,995 
49,735 50,863 = i 49,735 50,863 
69,753] _ 69,792 —f —f 70,238! | 70, 245£ 
352,094| 384,757 16,857 20,152 369,202 405,282 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
~ 1,075,308] 1,068,250 —f _ oe =f 
318,884} 326,185 —f —f =f —f 
a2 O68 131,989 —f =f —f —t 
1,517,160} 1,526,424 513,788 534,133 2,040,330 | 2,069,852 
2,587,190] 2,532,379 f 1,430,722 1,434,476 4,035,501 | 3,984,167 
1,381 1,323,230 1,027,543 1,013,096 2,414,205 | 2,340,906 
ae: 1)360.741] 982,241 "964,891 | 2,337,184 | 2,334,691 
T,307,735| 1,284,147 | 1,045,736 | 1,051,472 | 2,362,322 | 2,344,270 
6,622,364] 6,500,497] 4,486,242 | 4,463,935 | 11,149,212 |11,004,034 
10,1 2}10,006, 697 
eer | santos 2,466,353 | 18,897,390 |18,729,041 
6,203,858} 6,219,001 
ror sag 10,114,742 |” 1,769,382 | 1,691,228 | 12,204,969 |11,838,020 
26,74.3,194|26,340,440] 4,287,274 4,157,581 § 31,102,359 





362,200] 334,244. 
2,089,395} 2,008,058 


cs | ee eee eee 


2,451,595 2,342,302 














United Kingdom 











































ot 4 
= 


1,253,682 


1,327,226 





30,567,061 





3,719,219 | 3,682,819 


Total area of land and water 


Total acreage under crops and grass® 


Corn Crops— 
Wheat 
Barley or bere 
eb 
ye 
Beans 
Peas 


Total 


Green Crops— 
Potatoes 
Turnips and swedes 
Mangold 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetches or tares 
Other green crops 


Total 


Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Permanent pasture or grass not broken up 
in rotation—> 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Flax 

Hops 

Small fruit 
Bare fallow 


- Horses used solely for agricultures 


Unbroken horses— 
1 year and above 
Under 1 year 


Total of horses 


Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 

2 years and above 

1 year and under 2 

Under 1 year 


Total of cattle 


Ewes kept for breeding 
Other sheep— 
1 year aud above 
Under 1 year 


Total of sheep 


Sows kept for breeding 
Other pigs 


Total of pigs 











4 Including beetroot. 
f Not separately shown for Ireland. 





e Cabbage and rape only. 


& Including mares kept for breeding, 
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VI.—wNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Annuaire de la Législatiun du Travail. Premiére année, 1897. 
390 pp., 8vo. 50 frs. Bruxelles, 1898. 

The new enterprise of the Belgian Office du Travail promises 
to be an extremely useful one. The annual volume of which this 
is the first number is to contain copies of laws and administrative 
orders relating to the organisation of labour, to apprenticeship 
regulations, to measures touching the health of work people and 
their security from danger, to factory inspection, &c., &c.; in fact, 
all legislation on labour properly so called. The text of such laws 
and ordinances will be accompanied by an account of official 
inquiries which may have preceded it. This first volume well 
illustrates the range and usefulness of the publication, though, as 
the compiler notes, it has not been possible to attain exhaustive- 
ness. Laws and administrative orders of Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Norway, Holland, Roumania, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the United States of America are 
included. 

The section dealing with British legislation will illustrate the 
scope and plan of the work. The laws whose text is given are 
three, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Cotton Factories 
Act, and the- Chaff-cutting Machines (Accidents) Act. In the 
first two cases the text of the Act is preceded by an account of 
the need, purpose, and preceding discussion; the state of the law 
previous to the Act, and some points raised in the parliamentary 
debates in the case of the first, being also included. Ten statutory 
orders are also given, and three sets of special rules relating to 
dangerous trades, the last being preceded by a statement in regard 
to the powers under which they are issued. 

The value of such a publication as this as a work of reference 
must be great, and the greater the more complete it can be made. 
Tne Belgian Labour Department is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise, and should undoubtedly receive the assistance to render 
the work complete which is requested in the preface. <A careful 
alphabetical index is a feature of the volume, which should not 
be overlooked. 


Foreign Trade Competition. Opinions of H.M. Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers on British Trade Methods, 1898. [C-9078.] 
Price 105d. 

Traders and others in this country are well aware that our 
consuls have on many occasions included in their reports some 
remarks critical of the methods adopted by merchants and 
manufacturers here in reference to their foreign trade. Since the 
beginning of 1896, 7.e.,im two years and nine months preceding 
the issue of the report, no less than 116 officers in 171 reports 
have made use of statements. which have now been gathered 
together and reprinted. The chief causes assigned in these 
reports for the decrease, or for lack of progress, of British trade 
are Classified and separately dealt with in an introductory memor- 
ardum. They are as follow:—The disinclination of British 
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traders to supply cheap goods, or, if they do, to give finish to 
their cheap goods; to give attention to small orders, or to 
customers’ wishes; to adopt the metric system, or to grant credit 
facilities ; the scarcity of British commercial travellers; the 
inferiority of methods of packing; high freights; frequent strikes, 
and backwardness in technical education. 

Mr. Bateman justly remarks that in regard to several of these 
complaints the mere fact that British trade is established while 
rivals are seeking to get a footing, makes the latter willing to 
take risks and trouble which they themselves would not take if 
they were firmly established. He adds however a remark, that 
there are always British traders seeking to push their way 
into what are to them new markets, so that the reason given 
does not sufficiently account for the complaints. 

British traders have sometimes met the consular complaints 
by charging the consuls with not knowing how the trade of this 
country is really carried on, and, for instance, imagining that if 
they do not receive many calls from British travellers, British 
trade interests must be neglected, while in reality a competent 
organisation for carrying on the trade exists. They laugh at the 
suggestion that they perversely refuse to attend to customers’ 
wishes. Yet, even if we could suppose the consuls’ statements 
on this point ill-founded, other similar evidence is forthcoming, 
as, for instance, in the recent reports of Mr. Worthington, who 
was sent as special commissioner .to South America. It may ke 
hoped that in the collected form the reports may receive more 
attention than was given them separately. 


Indian Currency. By Henry Dunning Macleod. 55 pp., 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1898. 

Mr. Macleod’s opinions on bimetallism are known sufficiently to 
render it unnecessary to say anything in regard to tue first dozen 
pages of this pamphlet. The repetition of these is followed by a 
brief sketch of the history of the currency of India, insisting that 
in southern India the coinage was of gold till 1818, and that itis 
erroneous to declare that silver has been from time immemorial 
India’s standard. ‘This point is clearly of great importance in the 
author’s view, since it is repeated more than once, even taking the 
more extreme form, “ for thousands of years, until Ist January, 
1853, India possessed an immense gold currency.” We hesitate 
to dogmatise on the ‘thousands of years.” 

Mr. Macleod’s proposal for the remedy of the present evils is to 
open the Indian mints for the coinage, not of silver rupees, but 
of gold sovereigns and half-sovereigns, making rupees a token 
currency of limited legal tender. He further proposes a paper 
currency, to be issued, in exchange for gold at 3/. 17s. gd. per 
ounce, by the Presidency banks, but to bea first charge on all 
assets of the bank, instead of being secured by an ear-marked 
reserve as with us. 

No difficulty is anticipated by the author to arise in regard to 
an abundant supply of gold. He believes that an enormous amount 
of gold in the shape of ccin is hoarded, and would be available 
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immediately for carrying out such a plan as his, and that gold 
ornaments in great quantities would also be brought to the mints. 
He would too, after reasonable delay, require the payment of 
customs dues in gold. 

In addition to objecting to a double “1” in bimetallism, Mr. 
Macleod appears to have developed a dislike to full-stops; at 
present they are only lacking at the end of each paragraph, 
fortunately for readers. 


Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. Twelfth Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor, 1897. 275 pp., 8vo. Washington, 
1898. : 

The inquiry into the Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem 
in the United States, though a special inquiry, has been carried out 
without expenditure of special funds, and has therefore not been 
able to follow precisely the lines which might have been deemed 
most suitable had such funds been at the disposal of the Com- 
missioner of Labour. The problem is treated under the heads of 
Production, Consumption, The Liquor Traffic, Revenue from the 
Liquor Business, and Experience and Practice of Employers 
relative to the use of Intoxicants. 

The comparison between 1880 and 1890 shows the concentra- 
tion of brewing and distilling in fewer establishments, though the 
capital has increased. Taking the two together, the decrease in 
the number of establishments has been accompanied by a doubling 
of the value of the products, a somewhat greater increase of 
wages, and again a greater increase of-capital employed. The 
cost of materials in distilling in 1890 was little over one-half its 
amount in 1880, while in brewing its increase has only been about 
12 per cent., leaving, on the two together, a substantial decrease. 
Different subdivisions of the trade have progressed with so great 
irregularity, that reference must be made for details to the tables 
of the report. 

In a comparison with 1840 it is shown that the consumption 
of distilled spirits per head has very largely decreased, that of 
wine slightly decreased, and that of malt liquors largely increased. 
In dealing with the traffic in liquor, a canvass was made covering 
about one-fifth of the establishments, and on its results an estimate 
for the whole country has been based. For the 161,483 establish- 
ments in the United States a capital of close on a million dollars 
was represented, and near a quarter of a million employees, in 
addition to proprietors, were wholly or partially employed. This 
combines the wholesale and retail traffic, for which separate 
figures are given, but the retail trade accounts for by far the 
greater part. The total annual revenue derived by federal, 
State, and municipal governments from liquor manufacture and 
traffic is worked out to some 37 million pounds sterling. 

The numerous details in the section on the experience and 
practice of employers relative to the use of intoxicants are of 
considerable interest, though the ground covered is hardly wide 
enough to permit of. very much generalisation. The favourite 
mode of grappling with mischief arising from the use of intoxicants 
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is discharge, while the most frequently suggested means of lessen- 
ing the consumption was prohibition. 

The volume, in addition to the careful tables illustrating the 
report, and on which it is based, contains a synopsis of the liquor 
laws of the various States. 


Suggestions for a Scheme of Old Age Pensions. By Lionel 
Holland, M.P. London: Edward Arnold, 1898. 

The scheme of old age pensions which was advocated by 
Mr. Holland before the Committee of the House of Commons is 
explained in detail in this small volume. | By way of introduction 
an article which originally appeared in the National Review, 
criticising the report of the Commons Committee, is reprinted. 
Those who are earnestly endeavouring to tind a workable scheme 
of old age pensions will, we think, regard with satisfaction the 
determination of its author to “disinter this scheme from its 
peaceful tomb in the pages of a blue book.” 

Mr. Holland proposes to offer pensions to those of the needy 
aged who have proved their right to special consideration by 
securing themselves “against the eventualities of illness and 
death, medical attendance and funeral expenses, and by maintain- 
ing independence of parish relief during the more active years of 
life.” The proof of having been secured against the evils 
enumerated is to be afforded by membership of a friendly society 
from the age of 25 till the pension age (60 or 65). 

The same degree of independence and thrift outside member- 
ship of a friendly society should clearly be worthy of equal 
consideration if the proof of its existerc2 can be satisfactorily 
obtained. It is worth while asking whether the particular form 
of thrift practised by the man who joins a friendly society is so 
much superior to all other forms as to justify special encourage- 
ment in this way by the State. If friends of these societies do 
not ask the question, their detractors will do so. 

The amount of pension proposed is 5s. per week, and the total 
cost involved is estimated to amount at first to some 2,795,000l. or 
1,685,000/., according as the pension age is fixed at 60 or 66. 
This cost it is proposed to divide between imperial and local 
taxation, and a not inconsiderable reduction in the burden would 
be anticipated from the restriction of out-door poor relief, which 
would be a natural accompaniment of such a measure. 


Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare. By E. W. Brabrook, 
C.B. London: Blackie and Sons, Ltd., 1898. 

The editor of the Victorian Hra series is fortunate in obtaining 
such an authority as Mr. Brabrook to contribute to the library 
this account of the development and progress of those thrift 
organisations which have done so much to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of the working classes in this country during the period 
which comes within its view. The author traces out the origin 
of the Registry of Friendly Societies from its small and limited 
beginnings. He naturally, therefore, gives a warm appreciation 
of the work of Mr. Tidd Pratt, to whose tact and energy the public 
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owes so much. This gentleman was the first occupant of the 
position which Mr. Brabrook now holds, and it was owing to the 
way in which he performed his duties in regard to the certifying 
the rules of loan societies, under the Acts of 1835 and 1836, that 
the Registry sprang into being, and attained the power and influ- 
ence which hes enabled it to carry out its now greatly extended 
work. When it is remembered that the offices of the Registry 
must be sought by those who deal with it, and that it does not 
compel submission to its inquiries and regulations, it will be 
realised that the personal factor is here of supreme importance, if 
full benefit is to be obtained from the working of the machinery 
which has been supplied. 

Mr. Brabrook in the course of his book traces out the surprising 
development of friendly societies, both in numbers and in size of 
individual bodies, which has been one of its remarkable character- 
istics. We can find, however, no suggestion on his part that there 
are any indications which lead to the belief that the expansive force 
of the movement has been in any way checked. The habits of 
self reliance and of organised thrift which their working has 
introduced into the thoughts and actions of the industrial classes, 
must have been of incalculable value to the national character, 
and we may feel reasonably confident therefore that new classes 
of poor persons will gradually be drawn into the fellowship of 
these societies unless some outside interference takes place. Such 
interference is certainly suggested by those who put forward State 
aided or State controlled pensions schemes. To those therefore 
who are interested in that question, we especially recommend this 
book; for it will enable them to form for themselves some opinion 
as to how far the probable extension of these societies may 
eventually supply the public wants. They will find too excellent 
materials for appreciating the value of the societies’ work, and for 
the consideration of the risk which fresh legislative departures might 
entail upon them by destroying or limiting their sphere of action. 

A good deal of attention is also paid. to the other and varied 
duties of the Registry of Friendly Societies. Amongst these we 
may note the new responsibilities laid upon the office by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The whole book however may be 
summed up as a monument of how extraordinarily successful 
is the truly English fashion of proceeding by piecemeal legislation, 
adding great additions (some of which appear quite out of 
harmony with the original design) to a tiny original structure. 
A clue to the causes of that success is also afforded. It seems to 
lie to a large extent in the characters of the men who direct these 
movements, as heads of the working men’s own organisations, and 
to the tact, of the officials who are appointed to control them. 


System der Nationalékonomie. By Gustav Colin. Dritter Band. 
Nationalékonomie des Handels und des Verkehrswesens. 1030 pp., 
8yvo. Stuttgart: Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1898. 

The third of Professor Cobn’s four volumes is truly a formidable 
book. The mere enumeration of the subjects dealt with would be 
a lengthy proceeding. One can hardly wonder at the author’s 
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expression in his preface of some feeling of doubt whether a work 
of this class should properly be undertaken by a single hand. 
Comprehensive in plan, thorough in treatment, magisterial in 
method, such undoubtedly is this monumental work. The theme 
is also great, for it deals with the mechanism of that world-wide 
commerce which has so greatly increased in extent and complica- 
tion, and improved in its organisation, in the present century. 
This world-commerce is determined by and involved with large- 
scale industry, extended means of communication, and the great 
money market. In the forefront in all these respects, remarks the 
Professor, throughout the nineteenth century has been England ; 
but her preponderance seems to have passed its extreme limit. 

With a sketch of the development of commerce through its 
earlier stages, and by means of more primitive institutions, we are 
led to the consideration of the modern bourse and the concentration 
of capital in great joint-stock undertakings and gigantic trusts. 
In dealing with trade, the subject of stock and produce exchanges 
is treated in some detail. It is pointed out that there is an 
important difference between the treatment of time-contracts on 
the exchanges of different places. In the greater number a 
guarantee is given by the clearing-house for the fulfilment of 
contracts. Such is the case in New York for coffee; in Paris, 
for wheat, rye, meal, sugar, alcohol, coffee, and oil; in Marseilles, 
for coffee; in Magdeburg, for sugar; in Antwerp, for coffee; in 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Hamburg generally, we gather from 
the statements made. We understand that the same system has 
now been established in the London Produce Clearing House for 
wheat as well as for coffee, which Professor Cohn informs his 
readers has been so treated since 1888. It may be worth while 
noting here that the statement that London is the greatest wheat 
market seems doubtful. Certainly Liverpool handles more actual 
imported wheat than London, and elsewhere it is correctly stated 
that London is not conspicuous for the extent of its time-contracts 
in wheat. The system of guarantee of contracts by the clearing 
house is not followed in Liverpool either in the wheat or the cotton 
market. The latter fact Professor Cohn notes, but omits the 
former. The system of deposit of margins described by him as 
applying to the New York and Chicago wheat markets is also 
followed in the Liverpool corn trade. 

There is some discussion on the effect on prices of the system 
of time-bargains. The measure of its effective operation is given 
in steadiness of prices ; the rareness of large price-variations, even 
though small variations be, as they are likely to he, frequent. 
Appeal to statistics is, it is pointed out, attended with difficulty in 
the proper interpretation of the results. Some of the figures 
collected in the inquiry in regard to the Berlin Exchange are 
referred to, but it is remarked that there is much room for careful 
investigation, while very little has been done. As to the absolute 
level of price, few words are said: ‘‘ Diese Ansicht liegt unterhalb 
jeder wissenschaftlichen Diskussion.” On the London wheat 
market, but little affected by time-bargains, the depression of price 
is greatest. In a discussion of legislation against bourse business, 
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the German law of June, 1896, is discussed, and the opinion 
supported that it is likely to be ineffectual. 

In the chapters on International Trade an account is given in 
some detail of the trade of Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States. The various means by which governments limit the free 
course of trade are described, and some discussion of the actual 
situation of opinion in regard to the question of Free Trade or 
Protection is given. 

A long section deals with banks: first historically, then 
descriptive of modern banking in its various developments, not 
omitting agricultural credit banks and savings banks, concluding 
with a chapter on foreign exchanges. A section on insurance 
follows, again historical, theoretical and explanatory in due order. 
The detailed discussion of workmen’s insurance is postponed, the 
subject being somewhat foreign to the general theme of the 
present volume. 

In the last section of the book the subject dealt with is means 
of communication, roads, rivers, canals, railways, post, telegraphs, 
&c., &c. This appears to be the part written most recently. 
Referring to London’s water supply, it is noted that the supplying 
companies levy 1¢ millions yearly from consumers, for what costs 
barely $ million. It is pointed out that London is not typical of 
England in regard to control by the community itself over such 
matters as gas and water supply, tramways, &c. The passage of 
these things under public management seems to be regarded as an 
inevitable tendency, spite of all trust in free competition and 
dislike for State interference. In the State management of such 
undertakings, which affect all classes of the community, the attain- 
ment of a considerable net revenue is approved. The grounds 
selected for the defence of such a policy are the increase of State 
needs owing to increase of responsibilities; the imperfection of 
forms of taxation; the lack in citizens of a sense of duty in 
matters of taxation (which leads to a preference for those forms 
of taxation whose burden is least sensible); and. the difficulty of 
just assessment of the load of direct taxes, whence comes the 
necessity for relying on indirect taxation in part. 

A brief account of the Manchester Ship Canal is concluded by 
an exclamation at the cost at which the advantages of cheapened 
transport charges have been obtained. In asking the question: 
*‘ why did Manchester not build, instead of the canal, a railway at 
half the cost?” the learned author shows that, careful as have 
been his inquiries on the subject, he has not quite appreciated the 
local situation, nor grasped the local point of view. 

The general policy which has in Hngland deprived trades of 
whatever advantage they might have reaped from the competition 
between railways and canals is, naturally, unfavourably commented 
on, and compared and contrasted with the policy followed in 
regard to canals in France and in Germany, thus giving three 
separate types of policy. Some remarks are made on the influence 
of our railways in strangling our coastwise trade. Whilst the 
author is correct in stating that the amount of British tonnage 
engaged in over-sea trade has developed largely, whilst that in the 
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coasting trade has somewhat retrograded, he forgets that the 
greater facilities of modern days make the same amount of 
tonnage to do far more work than formerly. Had he compared 
the coasting trade clearances of to-day with those of the earlier 
period, he would have seen that there is deveiopment here also, 
though of course not so vast as that in foreign trade. There 
follow two long and instructive chapters on railways and railway 
policy, and on the postal system and telegraphs and telephones. 
Our notice is, however, already somewhat long, and we refrain 
from going into any details of these chapters. 

The volume, unfortunately, contains no index, and the table of 
contents, occupying but two pages, can hardly replace so valuable 
an adjunct to a work touching very numerous subjects of interest. 
One further point strikes us: in so bulky a volume one might 
look for tolerably exhaustive discussion of important points. So 
numerous, however, are the matters dealt with, that we have 
experienced regret in finding that, on several points where we 
looked for a complete discussion, we were somewhat disappointed. 
On the other hand, it is true that there are plenty of examples to 
illustrate the thesis that lengthiness is not necessary to thorough- 
ness in treatment. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinapom— . 

Economic Journal. September, 1898—The Indian Gold Standard 
problem: Sir Robert Giffen. Progressive taxation in Holland : 
A. J. C. Stuart. Old-age Pensions: Bernard Holland. The 
regulation of wages by the Justices of the Peace: W. A. 8. 
Hewins. The wages of London Vestry employees: Beatrice 
Hewart. 

Heonomic Review. October, 1898—The Functions of Money: 
Prof. O. Lodge. Practical Co-operation: R. Halstead. Child 
Labour and the Half-time System: F. H. Spencer. On the 
Depreciation of Assignats: O. Cuthbertson. Bibliography of 
Wage Statistics in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth 
Century : Miss A. Hopkinson and A. ak Bowley. Legislation, 
Parliamentary Inquiries, and Official Returns: H. Cannan. 

Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Series 3, Vol. ie#— 

Part 1—The Recent Trend of Agricultural Competition: 
W. EH. Bear. The Valuation of the Manures obtained by 
the Consumption of Foods for the Production of Milk: 
Sir John B. Lawes and Sir J. Henry Gilbert. The Price of 
English Corn in 1897. Statistics affecting British Agri- 
cultural Interests. 

Part 2—Flower and Fruit Farming in England: W. LH. Bear 
(continued in neat number). The Growth of Sugar-Beet, 
and the Manufacture of Sugar, in the United Kingdom: 
Sir John B. Lawes and Sir J. Henry Gilbert. 
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Unirep Srates— 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1898— 

Septemler—Australian experiments in industry: H. P. Bates. 
Fiat money and currency inflation in New England from 
1620 to 1789: F. F. McLeod. Labor conditions in 
France: W. H. Weyl. 

November—Wealth and Welfare. I.: H. H. Powers. The 
development of the census: R. P. Falkner. 

American Hconomic Association. Publications, New Sertes— 

No. 1—The Cotton Industry; an essay in American economic 
history: M. B. Hammond. 

General contents and Index of Vols. i—xi, 1886-96. 

Heonomic Studies. Vol. w%— 

No. 3—The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law: T. N. Carver. 

No. 4—The American Federation of Labor: M. A. Aldrich. 

Columbia University. Studies in History, Economics, gc. Vol. ia— 
No. 1—English Local Government of to-day; a study of the 

relations of Central and Local Government: M. R. Maltbie. 

No. 2—German Wage Theories; a history of their develop- 
ment: J. W. Crook. 
No. 3—The centralization of administration in New York 

State: J. A. Fairlie. 

Journal of Political Economy. September, 1898—The decline in 
Railway Rates; some of its causes and results: H. T. Newcomb. 
Land Credit: O. Taft, jun. The present condition of Social 
Democracy in Germany: C. Schmidt. A new Standard and a 
new Currency: W. P. Sterns. The Paris Bourse: G. Frangois. 

Political Science Quarterly. September, 1898—The Living Wage 
Movement: H. W. Macrosty. Direct and Indirect Taxes: 
C. J. Bullock. Movements of Prices: Prof. R. Mayo-Smith. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. October, 1898—The Future of 
Economic Theory: J. B. Clark. The Gas supply of Boston. IT.: 
J. H. Gray. The educational aspects of saving: J. H. Hamilton. 
A Connecticut Land Bank of the eighteenth century : A. MacF. 
Davis. Levasseur’s ‘‘ L’ouvrier américain”’: J. Cummings. The 
India currency proposals: J. H. Hollander. Recent Statistics 
on Wages. 

Yale Review. November, 1898—The scope and effect of the 
Anti-Trust Act (comment): D. A. Wells. The coin shilling of 
Massachusetts Bay. I.: W. G. Sumner. Industrial Demo- 
cracy: J. G. Brooks. The Tin-plate industry: F. L. McVey. 
Railway Receiverships in the United States; their origin and 
development: J. F. Orcwell. Statistics of the Vocations of 
College Graduates. 


FRANCE-— 
Annales del Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 1898— 
September—“ Democratie industrielle”: O. Festy. Les chemins 
de fer d'intérét local en Europe: H. de Freund (concluded 
m next number). L’inscription maritime: G. Salaun. Les 
assurances ouvriéres: P. Gucllot. 
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France—Contd. 
Annales de Hoole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 1898—Contd. 

November—Le control financier internationale en Egypte 
(1876-97): J. Franconie. les colonies allemandes en 1897 : 
A 

Journal de la Socrété de Statistique de Paris. 1893— 

October —La statistique agricole décennale de 1892: H. Fléchey 
(conclusion). Les salaires et la durée du travail dans 
Vindustrie francaise: DL. March. la dépopulation dans 
VOrne: A. Dumont (to be continued). 

November—Le cott de la vie 4 Paris a diverses époques; 
(part 11): G. Bienaymé. 

Journal des Economistes, 1898— 

September—La Bourse et les réformes du marché financier: 
M. Zablet. 

Octuber—Les finances de la Prusse (1890-97): A. Raffulovich. 
La législation des assurances fraternelles aux Htats-Unis: 
HE. Rochetin. Un essai de militarisation du commerce des 
grains en Italie: H. Giretti. L’Ile de Cuba, ses ressources 
et le développement possible de ses relations avec la France : 
A. Hiriart. Ue Congrés international de la législation 
douaniére et de la réglementation du travail: J. Fleury. 

November—L’établissement de l’évhec du bi-métallisme aux 
Etats-Unis (1782-1861): A. Viallate. Lie mouvement agri- 
cole: L. Grandeau. a situation commerciale en Alle- 
magne. 

December—Mouvement de la population en divers pays: G. 
Francois. le développement de Jlindustrie sucriére en 
Russie: H. D. 

La Réforme Sociale. 1898. Nos.— 

62—De Vindisponibilité et de Vindivisibilité totales et par- 
tielles da patrimoine. II. L’expérience: BR. de la Grasserie 
(continued in Nos. 64, 66, and 67). La caisse des incendiés 
du Département de la Meuse, et les récents projets de 
création des caisses départementales d’assurances. II: 
P. Salmon-Legagneur. 

63—Hssai de recensement des employés et fonctionnaires de 
lBtat, suivi d’une statistique des pensionnaires de 1’Htat: 
V. Turquan (continued in No. 65). Un reméde a la dépopu- 
lation: H. Mazel. 

64—Chronique du mouvement social: J. Cazajewx. La 
philanthrophie rémunératrice 4 Londres: les hételleries 
ouvrieres de lord Rowton. Les progres du mouvement 
en faveur des habitations ouvrieres en Belgique. L’appli- 
cation en France de la loi sur les habitations 4 bon 
marché. 

65—Le travail de nuit des ouvrieres: M. Anstauxz. L’origine 
des villages a banlien, morcelée et des domaines azglo- 
mérés: A. von Brandt. 

66—Les transformations de limpunité: G. Tarde. L’accli- 
matation du crédit populaire en France: M. Dufour- 
mantelle. 
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France—Contd. 
La Réforme Sociale. 1898. Nos.—Contd. 

67—Les ceuvres de jeunesse et Ja famille: M. Vabbé M. Guérin. 
L’impot Peytral sur le revenu ét la réforme fiscale des 
successions: M. le Comte de Lucay. Notre marine mar- 
chande, est elle en décadence ?: H. Dubrencq and C. Le Cour 
Grandmaison. 

Revue d’ Economie Politique, 1898— 

July—Htude critique de la loi du 9 avril, 1898, sur les 
accidents du travail: P. Pic (concluded). Le Congrés de 
Zurich (aott, 1897): A. Defourcg. De la spéculation inter- 
nationale sur les marchandises et les fonds publics: C. W. 
Smith (concluded). 

August—September—Les associations de ‘‘ voisins”’ en Angle- 
terre: A. F. Levetus. la législation sociale en 1897: 
H. Lambrechts (to be continued). 

October—November—Hssai sur les variations du taux de l’es- 
compte: Ff. S. Nitti (to be continued). La responsabilité 
des accidents du travail: H. Pinon. Les progrés écono- — 
miques du Japon: G. Francois. 


ce 


GERMANY— 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, §¢., 1898— 

Heft 3—Staatenbund und Bundesstaat. II: K. von Stengel. 
Die Grenznutzentheorie als Grundlage einer ultra-liberalen 
Wirtschaftspolitik: 2D. v. Bortkewitsch. Beitrage zur 
Geschichte und Theorie des Armenswesens. I. Das 
Schweizerische Armenwesen. (1.) Offentliche Armenpflege: 
H. Miinsterberg. Die direkten Steuern und die Vermégens- 
entwickelung in Augsburg von der Mitte des 16 bis zum 
18 Jahrhundert: £. Hartung. Die Mangel der Polizei: 
O. Gerland. Die Kosten der Volksschule in Preussen: 
Dr. A. Lotz. Volkswirtschaft und Rechtsordnung. Grdéss- 
nungsrede der Jahresversammlung 1896/97 der “‘ American 
Economic Association”: H. C. Adams. Die bevorstehende 
Erneuerung des deutschen Bankgesetzes.: K. Helfferich. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 1898— 

September—Arbeitsmarkt und Arbeitsnachweis in Deutsch- 
land: J. Jastrow. Der landwirtschaftliche Erwerb im 
Bereiche des Kleinbesitzes unter dem Hinfluss der Getrejde- 
preise: Dr. Letsewitz. 

October—Der Rubel jetzt und vor 100 Jahren: L.- Zielinski 
(continued in November). Obligatorische Mindestléhne in 
Victoria: H. Schwiedland. Die Landwirtschaft im Deutschen 
Reiche nach der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebszihlung vom 
14 Juni, 1895: J. Conrad. 

November—Die neue westpreussische Landschaft und das 
Kreditbediirfnis der kleinen Bauern: M. Conrad. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 4— 

Konkursstatistik fiir das Jahr 1897. Zur deutschen Justiz- 

statistik fiir das Jahr 1897. Zur Kriminalstatistik. 

Vorliufige Mittheilung fir 1897.—Die in den Jahren 1892 


\ 
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Germaxy— Contd. 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Heft 4—Contd. 
bis 1897 von deutschen Gerichten wegen Verbrechen und 
Vergehen gegen Reichsgesetze Verurtheilten. Die jugend- 
lichen Fabrikarbeiter und die Fabrikarbeiterinnen im Jahre 
1897. Zur Statistik der deutschen Lebensversicherungs- 
Gesellschaften im Jahre 1897. Zur Statistik der deutschen 
Privat-Feuerversicherungs-Gesellschaften in den Jahren 1896 
und 1897. Die Organisation der Streik-Statistik in England, 
Frankreich, Italien, Oesterreich und den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika. Saatenstands- und vorlaufige Ernte-Nach- 
richten fiir das Jahr 1898. 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 1898. Heft 4— 
Volksreprasentation und Besteuerung: Dr. G. Cassel. Pro- 
portionalwahl: Dr. R. Hinhauser. 
Zeitschrift fur Socialwissenschaft, 1898. 1 Jahrgang— 
July-—Antike und moderne Grossstadte: J. Beloch (concluded ). 
Die Alkoholgesetze in den nordamerikanischen Staaten und 
ihre Hrfolge: A. Baer (concluded in neat number). 

August—Zwanzig Jahre Normalarbeitstag in der Schweiz: 
Dr. Schuler. 

Oc‘ober—Das Verhaltnis von Eltern und Kindern bei dem 
Landvolk in Deutschland: J. Wolf. 

November—Die letzte Hungersnot in Indien: 4. peor co as 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1898— 

June—July—Die Ooffentliche Gesundheitspege in Oesterreich 
seit dem Jahre 1848: Dr. O. Presl. Betriebsunfalle 
im Wiener Kleingewerbe: Dr S. Rosenfeld. Die steier- 
markische Arbeitsvermittlung: Dr. H. Mischler. 

August—September—Vergleichende Uebersicht der osterreich- 
ischen Straffalligkeitsstatistik: Dr. H. Hoegel. Die Arbeiter 
in den osterreichischen Tabakfabriken: Dr. S. Rosenfeld. 

October—Anbauflachen der Zuckerriiben im Jahre 1898. Die 
dsterreichischen Assecuranz Gesellschaften im Jahre 1896: 
R. Krickl. Das Feuerloschwesen in Oesterreich mit Ende 
1894: K. Krafft. 


ITaLy— 
Giornale deglt Hconomistt. 1898— 
September— La proprieta ecclesiastica: O. Carassat. 
October—La questione dei Telefoni in Inghilterra: H. d. V. 
November—Dei criteri che debbono informare la storia delle 
dottrine economiche: M. Puntaleom. Il congresso degli 
agricoltori in Torino: IF. Coletti. 
December—L’Accordo commerciale colla Francia: H. Girette. 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, 1898— 
July—lLa delinquenza e la vita sociale in Russia: H. Tur- 
nowske. 
September—Sul metodo deile scienze sociali: A. Chippelle. 
Gli studi sociologici in Ispagna: A. Posada. 
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SwITZERLAND— : 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1898. Inef 7—Die Mortalitats- 
statistik der Perityphlitiden in der Schweiz: Dr. N. Asef. 
Steuerlast und Steuerkraft der Gemeinden des Kantons 


St. Gallen: O. Miller. 





VIL.—-Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 1898, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, dc.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Ke By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1898. No. 99.... 


Hligiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


\ The Department 


(Crirent Win bers) cc cconsncseaseon-tearete esas eet eenetre tema es 
Buenos Ayres (Province). Memoria Demografica.| The Provincial Sta- 
Afio'1895..9, Maps, la; 8v0,- “1898 c.....0---cceunccoee tistical Bureau 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal | The Municipal Sta- 
Ntatisties. ¢¢ Currents ump ers)waioccdia seebg nee een tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary — 
Ackerbau- Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch nl 


k.k., fir 1896. Heft 2, Bergwerksbetrieb Osterreichs ERS RIESE 


s7o lahresL896,Aeuiiek 30a Aten rc HOREERIE 
“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik.] The Ministry of 
(Current numbers.) 890. «: .2..00-5e05.ccae eer aetna Commerce 


Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von The, Central Sates 


Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- ; ae 
cal Commission 


orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets ........ccseecee 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. The Satieumal: Dee 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 8V0. «ue SSO 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den re SUE oat ¥ 
auswartigen. (Current monthly numbers) ........... 


= 


Rechtspflege. Verhialtnisse der dsterr. Strafanstalten | 
und der Gerichts- Gefiingnisse in 1894. Fol. ........ 
Sparcassen. Statistik der, fiir 1896. Fol. ................ 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers.) | The Central Statisti- 
Beilagen. Materialien zur Kenntnis des Personal- f cal Commission 
eredites, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Ver- 
haltnisse der Kleingrundbesitzer und Kleingewer- | 


betreibenden. 202 pp., 8vo: 1898......4.0h.. tects : 
Hungary. Handel. Auswartiger, der Lander der] The Statistical Bu- 
Ungarischen Krone im Jahre 1897. Fol. wu... reau of Hungary 


Bukowina. Mittheilungen des statistischen Landes- Pie tatiawentlal we 
amtes des Herzogthums Bukowina. Hefte 4, 5, 6. ONO eae cad 
a Vols. Tia 8 V0.1 BO7-O8 See ae a oe ees 
Briinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht ... der Landes- 
hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers). .... 


reau 


} The Burgomaster 
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Donations—Contd. 


LL 


By whom Presented 


Dunations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 
Budapest— 
Bauthitigkeit in Budapest in 1885-95. 8vo. ~ 
Haupstadt Budapest im Jahre 1891. Resultate 
der Volksbeschreibung und _  Volkszihlung. 
LRT ISR Boga 0776 008 Wha) | NORA RELAEY Binney Ir <p a ye 
Resultate der am 15 Nov., 1896, durchgefiihrten | The Municipal Sta- 
Conscription der Bevélkerungs Budapests. 8vo. r tistical Bureau 
Sterblichkeit der Haupt- und Residenzstadt Buda- 
pest in 1886-90, und deren Ursachen..................... 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Haupt- und Residenzstadt | 
Budapest. I] Jahrgang. 1895 und 1896. La. 8vo. ) 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de la | The Municipal Sta- 
ville et communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) } tistical Bureau 





Belgium— 
Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers. Bulletin) The Bureau of Gene- 
mensueldu. (Current numbers.) 40. wees ral Statistics 
Mines de Belgique. Annales des, année 1898.] The Administration 
Tome iii, livraison 4. Plates, 8vo. ......... EG: of Mines 


Travail. Annuaire de la Legislation du “Travail. ) 
Tere année; 1807 Se Bhd, pcs. th eh ateeitia hr aeoesy akan ns 
Travail. Revue du Travail publiée par l’Office du. | 
(Current monthly numbers.) 80. ....cccesce  ceeseeneeee 
Travaildu Dimanche. Vol.iv. Belgique. Consultation 
des Conseils de l’Industrie et du Travail. Enquéte 
dans les Grands Magasins... 8vo. 1898.............) 
Brussels— 
Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de statis- 
tique démographique et sanitaire. (Current | 
AUUIIVA ETRY fy. ohakcesne ssor’ing cancodee ean nate aneeee aE . Dr. E. Janssens 
Service d’Hygiéne. Son organisation et son mode de | 
fonctionnement. 52 pp., diagrams, &c., 8vo. 1898 } 


The Belgian Labour 
| Department 


La Belgique Coloniale. 4° année. Nos. 36—48. 
Libtetrational 2 ESOS" 25...se.ccsr1cactrceteneeres meee ea i The Editor 
Bulgaria— ; 


Ecoles dans la Principauté. Statistique des, pendant 
1896-97. 1° Partie. Diagrams, &c. La. fol. ........ | 

Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. } 
Navigation par ports. . Prix moyens dans les villes. | 
(Current monthly and quarterly numbers.) La. 8vo. } 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 


China— 
Customs Gazette. April—June, 1898 ........ 3) 
Medical Reports for half-year ended 30 Sept., 1897. | 
Plates: * -4t0; nthe oe ae eee eee Sir Robert Hart, 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1897.{ Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Part 2, Statistics for each port, with report on | 
Foreign Trade of China. Diagrams, 4to. ................ 4 


Denmark— 


Agriculture. Emploi de la terre en Danemark, 1 The ‘State :Statistical 


15 Juillet, 1896. (Terrains cultivés et incultivés 
Bureau 


PLES, KC.) ALO. ...ccrcaccorerssnceseccsvasaresd corserss seaseensresssnseoree 
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Davatias | By whom Presented 
sah ag | (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Denmark— Contd. 
Justice civile, 1891-95. (Commissions conciliatrices, 


partages, Dypobhedtied 2.1). AO. tice cseeeer eee res, eects 
Communications de ‘Statistique. 4° Série, Tome iii. erhhe rate Statistical 


(Récoltes, 1897. Elections, 1895-98. Production | Bureau 
d’alcool, sucre, &c., margarine.) 8vo. 1898........... | 
Copenhagen. Stadslegens Aarsberetning for 1897.| The Municipal Sta- 
AAD Poy AO sok ree ote oneret tat vain Urner a cpenaerras aaete Sec meant one tistical Bureau 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1898. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
DOTS) ae laawatae con ecdepa tie nen ciatcac eos on eco epee ices anh Sek Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current ] The Director-Gene- 
Mum bere} } tc. aha oct as na coeeonnad eae aorta reedenmueseoctands ral of Customs 
Egyptian Daira Sanieh. Note upon the results of | Sir C. M. Kennedy, 
1897, by the British Controller. 8vo. oe K.C.M.G. 
Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire de l’Adminis-| The Health Depart- 
tration des Services. (Current numbers) ...... ......... ment 
France— 


Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I’. Année) 
ASOS yet Carrent NUNES ) is Siete aceergcoos gees cpen ces oe 
Agriculture. Statistique agricole de la France. Ré- 
sultats généraux de ’Enquéte décennale de 1892. re ey of Agri- 





Da SV e PUSS ie sess csses ce teonraie datesvae tess toueah cet eeedee aeaee tee culture 
Atlas de statistique agricole. Résultats généraux des 
statistiques agricoles décennales de 1882 et de 1892. | 


Dis grenig 27200. ue Lod wcss vate oka iceirce so) 9 eh ee J 
Chemins de fer de Europe. Situation au 31 Déc., ) 
1897. Ouvertures en 1897. 6 pp. . 4to. ................ | Tha uateneire et 


Chemins de fer francais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., > 3 
1896. Deane divers. 9 Partie. France— Public Works 
Interét local. Algérie et Tunisie. 4to. ......0. 5 

Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. Patan 
(Current monthly numbers). ..nc-.-ssenvseenap cite seee- eigen 

Commerce et Navigation. Tableau général du, année ) 
1897. Vol. ii, Navigation (Navigation inter- | 
nationale, cabotage francais et effectif de la marine + 
marchande. Etat téchnique des ports, leur situation | 
maritime ....pendant 1897). “Tarfol. en ae 

Finances, Ministre des. Bulletin de Statistique et de ) 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers.) 
Also Table alphabétique des matiéres contenues dans 
les 40 premiers voluines, 1877-96: et Table des 
matiéres par service et par pays pour les 40 premiers | 
volumes, 1877-00. SVG, LOOT OS sdriettantitrontits inane J 

Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie. ) 
1808 bo. 1807 coerce | The French Govorn- 

Justice criminelle en France et en Algérie. Compte | 
général del’ Administration de la, pendant 1895. 4to. ) 

Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la. Dépenses | 
de premier établissement et d’entretien concernant | The Ministry of 
les fleuves, riviéres et canaux. Documents his- Public Works 
toriques et statistiques. 4to. 1898 ocean 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Customs 


The Ministry of 
Finanée 


—7~-— 


ment 
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Bonk By whom Presented 
nations, (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 

Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la. Relevé} my Minist f 
général du Tonnage des Marchandises. Année P bi Wi oy ? 
Si eV he ME ACO PLEO SL litaccessescnenceonvinece recess Shea tees 

Travail. Bulletin de l’Office du. (Current monthly 
fa SULT SNe 8 ooh te aes PIC or aed eee Oe eae ae ea The French Labour 

Travail. Les caisses patronales de retraites des Department 
établissements industriels. 8vo. 1898 oo. 

Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la ville de Paris. Be eeu 
xvil® année, 1896. Diagrams. La 8vo........ } Penta toe ga be 


Annuaire de l’ Economie Politique et de la Statistique, 
BE S]S | si tol bet ante 1p ae rae eliotn ec Lelie © ben dele a terete ara 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de l’Industrie, et de la Rvapliseed 
Banquet leive io; Ant Svor > ISOS Shea a secs ee 
Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) ........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly num- 
|e. Ma Rohe YAM Oy Nekrlee SE Peak MR od ote ae a eA ee ae oP 2 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)............ a 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly Ae 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. ay 


TAVERN Ors ) loca ee eee eee eee emer a ann ore se ae 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ........eccseeeceees ‘ 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current num- 
DOYS) 7s. ..5.. on eecdle pee Rare ee ee meena EO ee na Mera 2 
Revue d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly 
miumbers) s...c).sc ele eae eee Soe a ees arate cee . 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current num- 
DOUG ) PA oiiscoeents: sed ret hone tyre eg one en ee ee eee 2 
Revue de Statistique. Recueil hebdomadaire. ...1 my. papi; i 
(Current! numbers.) SO.) eee wae ee cee sae 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. (Current Thstkicneeron 
DUT EELEC Yc) os Rae REE SES So Pe ou oh Se oe ee 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... 3 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. aaieeh TM RSIS 
monthly numbers) ........ PRETO Te yd AA SE i bl y 
Germany— 


Berufs-, und Gewerbezihlung, 14 Juni, 1895.] The Imperial Statis- 
Gewerbe-Statistik der Bundesstaten. Theil2. 4to. tical Bureau 

Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 

_ weise tiber den auswartigen. (Current numbers) .... | The I ‘al Stati 

Statistik der Reichstagswahlen von 1898. Map. 4to. > re tite ove: 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | cist heii 
Jahrpang 1898. Heft 4. Aton ne aeitceretsedens 

Prussia. Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen | The Royal Prussian 


Bureaus. Vierteljahrsheft 3, 1898 0.0.0... eee Statistical Bureau 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen | The Statistical Bu- 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1898. Hefte 3 und 4. 4to. reau of Saxony 

Berlin— 
Arbeiter-Kranken-Versicherung in Berlin im Jahre 
OS SLUTS 3S a ile ee REE Ecrr eG Reh Semen Heb hit The Municipal Sta- 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, Witte- tistical Bureau 
rung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) 
Dresden. Wochen- und Monats-Berichte des Statis- ‘ 
tischen Amtes der Stadt. (Current numbers) ........ } Hf 


a ee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany — Contd. 
Frankfort— 

Jahresbericht tiber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- 
wesens die Kranken-anstalten und die oeffent- | The Statistical Bu- 
lichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. reau 
Jabromn gn BAIL) 6 BVO. 5 scenester castes sos tnuse aaa ta vances ead 

Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. (Current | The Chamber of 


PUM DELS): ants Get cncatian, dashes ceo oars aay Cpa eee ae Commerce 

Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts] The Municipal Sta- 

der Stadt. (Current numbers)..., .........ccocseccssessseseees tistical Bureau 
Almanach decGotha,s1890 7.22... ciee ea eee Purchased 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. . 

Pander MTst-scL and oa soe ee eee The Publisher 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volks- . 

wirtschaft. 22°" J ahrgang, L SOB Seid karte BS So 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. ) é 
(Current monthly numbers) 2s. atccsi.. iy ereestyeeyeerseeet MET 

Zeitschrift fir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. mrt The Editor 
Ae EBOS sii .vcosaaeso Raa Guteec snip tented eeeee ate tee ae eee 

Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. (Current monthly 
TUL DOTS) osc ceter eee nasa ees aan eens eee ee 


Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays] The Statistical Bu- 
étrangers. (Current numbers) .........00...scsssessseeeessees reau 


Italy— hy 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com: ) 


merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ......... 
Bollettino Sanitario. (Current monthly numbers) .... 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Espor- 
tazione. Statisticadel. (Current monthly numbers) } 
Tstruzione primaria e normale. Statistica della, per | 





The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


VPanno scolastico 1895-96 ys. <.<<s..e0c-ccsshoctstuasnl warsete nase 
Movimento Commerciale nell’ anno 1897. 2 vols., fol. 

GOTO TG ce, etpscctrg- ass Seen othe cant cen Ns erences 3 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers)  ...........sse The Editor 
Giornale degli Hconomisti. (Current monthly numbers).... os 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. Fasc. 5. 1898 ............ Ape 

Japan— 


13th Statistical Report of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, 1898. (Entirely in Japanese.) } The Department 
Maps and diagrams, 8V0,  ..scssseesserseecrensesersreeenenens 


Mexico— 
Amonedacion e Introduccion de Metales Preciosos a) 
las Casas de Moneda. Ajo fiscal de 1894-95. Fol. 
Censo General de la Republica Mexicana, 1895. 
Estado de Chihuahua, y Distrito Federal (Mexico 
City). 2 parts, la. BV0., 1898 ».....-..cc----rrestoensnonesennes 
Estadistica fiscal. Datos relativos al primer y segundo 
semestre del afio fiscal de 1897-98; y al aio fiscal | 
de 1897208.) 3 Parts, LO sodarteertpare Stee eee es J 


> The Statistical Bu- 
reau 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Mexico— Contd. 


Kstadistica fiscal. Exportacion y importacion. Afo 


fiscal de 1894-95. 3 vols., diagrams, fol. 1898 ....... The Statistical Bu- 
Estadistica fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly reau 
RIVETS a 8 9 © AL Aes Sit ta ope de Dearie meena rarocaante N 
Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas, 1897 et années | The Central Statisti- 
antéricures, — Métropole, SV 000g: ciecseecnoncenleaseusseoess cal Commission 


Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current 
month yorum bers iat coe cic neta ierey scene tence cannes 

Mandcijfers ... betreffende Nederland en Neder-) my, Central Statisti 
landsch Oost-Indie. No. 11. Eerste maanden van 4 oe oa ee 
BSD See Pia Prat ee ete oases oa apse ct oem eetaarceeetos Gar neem 


Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1897. Gedeelte 2,| Dr. G. de Bosch 


The Ministry of the 
Interior 


Strandingen, wes, in POOF; > A602 capes escrceecseodesesesvevs Kemper 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Central Statisti- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers). .... cal Commission 
Statistiek van den In-, Uit-, en Doorvoer over het Jaar | The Director-Gene- 
1897... Gedeeltet lkand’2) Bole. 22 Pe a ral of Customs, &ce. 


Statistiek der Sterfte in 1891-95 van mannen van 
18 tot en met 50 Jaar, met onderscheiding naar | The Central Statisti- 
het beroep, den leeftijd en de doodsoorzaken. cal Commission 
(Bijdragen, &., No.7). 4to. 1898 


Cece re reese rece OHeereer 


Portugal— 
Boletim commercial. (Relatorios do Consuls de ar. 
Portugal, &e.). (Current numbers) ........c.cecceees } Mr. J. Batalha Reis 


Commercio do Continente do Reino e Ilhas adjacentes + 
com paizes estrangeiros ...no anno de 1896. | 


oH ODE er rE ARO Ore UP NAL Ror Pe SR. ond Dag esd ann Bee Statistical Bu- 
Caminhos de ferro do continente de Portugal.{ reau 
Elementos estatisticos dos, de 1877-97. 27 pp., | 
BAe eal cbandd can Zan coehidh sadanonceoanenssserae vasa eh oes Vadose oc Meet ees e 
Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele | my, gtatistical Bu- 
Ronmianieins (Currentmumberas)\olie sce Moan 
Population. Mouvement de la, en 1893. 4to.... ........ 


Bucharest. Buletin Statistic Lunar al Orasului] The Municipal Sta- 


Bucuresci. (Current numbers) %........::..cccccesssssssoses tistical Bureau 
Russia— 
Agricultural Year-Book, 1898. 3 parts, maps, 8vo.| The Department of 
Gin Russian) .2i.0.26g.8 agen aed anette eee Agriculture 


Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. . 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 870. wn. eee } BES es 
Prices of rye and oats in European Russia. Diagram- | Department of Com. 


maps showing. (Current monthly numbers)............ merceand Industry 
Trade Returns for 1896. (In Russian.) Diagrams, | 
Tale teeta hohe eae Amen pansion ae ares oder beens oh gato caaiamennonals 
Preliminary Trade Returns for 1897. 96 pp., 4to. | The Department of 
eS TE 1 oer ie oven, BEE TR tates opoiny pices Sea ano ee Customs 


(Current numbers) 


PEPPER EHO HOE HOHE H ee OTOH ETE HESERETE HERE EOE REED EEE 


Monthly Trade Returns for 1898. (In | 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 


Finland— B 
Caisses d’Epargne. Apergu des, 1891-95; et Etat] Pe He ; 
et administration des, en 1897. 2 vols., 8vo..... ... Se ee 
Mouvement de la Population de Finlande en 1896 
Servia— 
Bétail. Recensement du, dans le Royaume le ) 
BL Dec.,.1895.:)j,. Mans, &c.,-40. Ta... dnseease alls woreeess 
Dénombrement de la Population dans le Royaume, le | The Statistical Bu- 
Bi Dees W808) 40. acacia eee eo ag ete Po rea 
Mouvement de la Population dans le Royaume en | 
18915". eee ps, We. B00 esas et ednee een J 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] The Director-Gene- - 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ..............::cc00+ ral of Customs 


Tarifa del impuesto de exportacion. 8vo. 1898... S 
Madrid. Boletin semanal de Nacimientos, Matri- | The Municipal Sta- 
monios y Defunciones. (Current weekly numbers) tistical Bureau 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin y Revista de , 
Geografia colonial y mercantil. (Current num- > The Society 
DOS) ne sacar ce ceases hegre cee tiac wean ote eae ak 





Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges officiela Statistik— 

BY Handele1aO7 oC Pre) aie eas a eelcalecec oe > 
‘if Telegrafvisendet, 1897. (Telegraphs)................ 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1896. (Sanitation) .. 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1896-97. (Railways.) 
P. Undervisningsvasendet, 1889-96. (Education) 
V. SBranvins tillverkning, 1896-97. (Distilleries) | 
Y. Sparbanksstatistik, 1896. (Savings Banks) . 


General-Sammandrag Ofver, 1897, ars. Bevillning. F ol. 
Kapital-Konto till Riks- Hufvud Boken, LS, oe OL. 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, 1897. Fol | The Central Statis- 
Ofversigt af de enskilda sedelutgifvande banker- r tical Bureau 
NAS, GUC s LST a: area amd eens cov sch arse aaah he: 
Riksstatitorcar LOG Bri A bGearnc- eet wt ate Soascee cae 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken . . . fér 1897 ............... 
Rikets in—, och utférsel af vissa varor. Jan.—June, 
SZ TS Faber Re OMI A ay 0 W'g omar 20 a aes PURE 
Sammandrag af "de enskilda sedelutgifvande banker- 
nas. Jan.—June, 1898.. 4ito., 6 parts «06.02. a. | 
Sanmandrag af Riksbankens Stillning. Jan.—June, 
1898. 4to., 6 parts 





ee ee ee ee ee ee rr ee 


Switzerland— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. 7° année, 1898.) 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current | 
weekiy numibera) siti sie ato terme rane tate 1 
ef tis- 
Journal de statistique suisse, 1898. Livr. 7. 4to. ; The Federal Sta os 


Recrues. Examen pédagogique des, en automne, 1897. | 
Map, 4to. 


PAPEETE eT wee E HEHE OEE EEE e HHT HN SEER aa aE OE HEROES HEH oe SHO HERE OEE 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Switzerland—Contd. = 
Schweizerischen Handels und Industrie Verein. 
Bericht tiber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz mt The Association 
GN ISLC eT tk I ace coc crsa core otdanhasinntoViencysudesinsse 


United States— 
Agriculture. Department of. Monthly Crop Reports. 
(Current numbers); also Bulletins. Revised | The Department of 
Edition. World’s Markets for American Products. Agriculture 


Nos. 7, Norway, 8, Sweden. 870. wescecccereseesecseeees 
Census, 1890. Compendium of the Eleventh Census, | The Department of 
Paris. 6) Ole SO eke cea acca h.. the Interior 
Commerce and Finance, Monthly Summary of.| The Treasury De- 
(Current numbers.) Diagrams, 40. i. ceeeeseceees partment 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers) ........ a 


Consular Reports, Special, Vol. 14. The Drug Trade 


I ° 
in Foreign Countries. Reports on Laws and Regula- { Me Vee yon teCH 
| 


Commerce, Depart- 


tions governing the Drug Business, Imports and wenkoreeaie 


Exports and Sale of Drugs, &c., disposal and re- 
newal of prescriptions... 8vo. 1898 ..........0.. 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of sai 

in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ | 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and i 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. es Bacretaryegt ane 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets } 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 6th—11th Annual } 
Reports; 1892-070 i 6 Wale 5. SO. eit cucnsy vee eneecapey eee | 
Ninth Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in 
the United States for 1895-96. Map, 8vo............... 
Preliminary Report on the Income Account of | 
Railways tori1 896-97, SVO. sc ak. snccaee tere are: Pf 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- } 
IDI ao ees eh lacs arent antes gee ee ear tise 
Labor. 12th Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of, 1897. Economic Aspects of the Liquor 


Treasury 


The Commission 


| The Commissioner of 
( Labor 


HOU OU a raatle coast caoeBrohc i dneres- sun car ane eo eae ream ee 

Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly cdi Mhawoerd onidaaltn 
letins and Circulars. (Current numbers) ........... .... ; 

Massachusetts— 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 28th Annual Report, } 
March, 1898. 8vo. (Contains—Comparative 
Wages and Prices, 1860-97. Graded Weekly 
Wages, in Massachusetts, other United States, and + The Bureau of Labor 


Foreign Countries, 1810-91) .......cceceecsecseeereneeeneees 
Manufactures. Annual Statistics of, 1897. 12th 
Report, * Br. Sine este waste goeha eae eee ec 
Apres of Health. 29th Annual Report for | m,. Board of Health 
Michigan. Monthly Bulletin of Vital Statistics. | The Division of Vital 
Current Wii Deree perce there ate cer nese Redes Statistics 


Minnesota. Bulletin of Charities and Correction. | The State Board of 
(Current mimbets hetero hee semen ..jJ Correction 
New York State— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 15th Annual Report 
EST aN S Dat 5 (8) geen au in) Snie Np mint: Cv ei maBny a yieyeE 
Public Library. Bulletin. (Current numbers)............ The Library 


The Bureau 
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Donations. | 
(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 25th 
Annual Report, 1892-97. Plates, 80. ..........eseeee 
Boston (City). Department of Municipal Statistics. 
Special Publications. No. 2. Ordinary Revente The Department 


\ The Bureau 


TSO2-OG ; AVAtO rinscst Ne can ay. eas Sscnenei keua senna rete eee aera os 


Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. 
(Current month lyigm bers) 52.5.<clecsceccc-e, cee serra cee 

Bradstreet’s. (Current weekly numbers) ..............seee 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 


i The Editor 


numbers, with supplements)..............scseccerecensecesereeees A 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current num- 

DOES) i855 sacnonsnashasvagtlraas iets td Staats Wi ee agsdepcueetoe PE Tszer etre 2 
Jone of Political Economy. Vol. vi, No. 4, | ThePublisher 


COCO E HO eee Oe! HHH HEE E HEHEHE DOE EE HEHE SESE DESO EEE! BUH EEEH HEH HOEEOOD OE HESEED 


Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xiii, No. 3, 1898 


oeereeee 9 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. xiii, No. 1, 
LBOB Bes 8 Piero k as staccbonmatetene ietiee ee ace ee ee a 
Yale Review. Vol. vii, No.3. 1898 ............. PAC Ea | The Editor 


American Academy of Arts and Science. Memoirs. 
VoloxiwNo.:4 dio. os 1 SOG. ecceke tere ace e 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals. Vol. xii, Nos. 2 and 3. 1898 } 
American Economic Association— 
Economic Studies: Vol. iii, No. 5. Housing of 
Working People in Yonkers: #. LZ. Bogart ........ are 
Publications. General Contents and Index of vols.i f B® Association. 
tO 2151 886-96.1-52 pp Sy 0. 7 PSIG wee sorsseclenss 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. 
(Current. numbers) <8 yon at eg eee 
American Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings. Vol. xxxvii, No. 157. 8vo. 1898 
Transactions. New Series. Vol. xix. Part | The Society 
plates. 4to. 1898 
Columbia University. Studies in History, rnpathet 


The Academy 


9 


fees eee ees eeeeooes 


\ The Society 


Pe mee ee rae ener esse esses ee Hees HOSES EEEOEOTHassssee 


Messrs. P. 8S. King 


and Public Law. Vol. x, No. 1. “Sympathetic wid ison 


Strikes and Lockouts: /#. S. Hall. 1898 
Leland Stanford junior University publications. No. 
14. Geological reconnaissance of the Coal Fields +} The University 
of the Indian Territory: WV. F. Drake. 1898 ........ 
Sound Currency Committee. Leaflets, &c. 8vo. 1898.... The Committee 
Smithsonian Institution— 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. No. ) 
1126. 4to. 1898 : ; 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. xl. pendants Ins 
Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Periodicals, ( eter 
1665-1895. 2nd edition. No. 1125, 8vo. 1898 ) 


sewer eer eseeneee 


Uruguay— 
Anuario Demografico de la Republica. Afio viii. | The Director of Civil 
RUS efcgied LAO) Ce parma hatte aeetiete saci car la aaeae Registration 
Comercio exterior y movimiento de navegacion, afio] The Statistical Bu- 
SESS PEST 31 | Ung nf SA alin ele melee tetpr ses fio niaete Nis iit er reau 


Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte- | The Municipal Sta- 
Vide, “ODT ONE MINDER) oi cisdtet eenctcest tures noone tistical Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current 


OER ATEN GID 1s ne C7 x pin ly ects ev Hoe eC NE } Tite Bourl OnE rate 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Cultivation of Coffee, Tea and Cinchona in India in] The Statistical Bu- 


MS OG-O fate eDETEs: 2) ROL ALOU eee suine versed eee reau of India 
Mineral Production in India. Review of, for 1897.| The Department of 
EGS Gent te RU kite ae 6 ae Reh Git J TRUE 4 bead Hell SDN de Revenue 
Trade of India. Review of, in 1897-98. 1. Foreign) Finance and Com- 
Sea-borne; 2, Trans-Frontier; 3, Coasting Trade.... merce Department 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly he Statistical Bie 
Accounts. (Current numbers )i0%.2.c.c.cvotseavectvetecs: : G aR 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current of Tr ae eras 
MV TIUDOTS )” cope te teys ee cei eth, eee eRe Fotc eaa Was ce ae aie bat 


Bengal, Annual Statement of sea-borne Trade and} The 


Navigation ... with foreign countries and Indian othectortm 


Ports for 1897-98. 2vols. Diagrams. Fol. ......... cases 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal,” (Current: mimiDers). 2.ccsseccse:.ccancotepte trace The Societ 

Proceedings. (Current numbers) © ...........scccsecesscssees y 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Year-book of Canada for 1897. 13th year] The Department of 
GSU AISTUOIT OVO? cap sosocnesuascsasonnnesevacteae eee eee eee Agriculture 
Sessional Papers. Session 1897. Vol. xiii, Militia, } 
PEE TACOMA TICO LIS cae Pee cn ce. toancecene hte Ree ent came EN te eRe 
Canadian Archives. Report for 1897. Maps ........... 
Criminal Statistics for year 1896-97.............ccscececcesesnees 
Government Clothing Contracts. Reports on, 1898.... 
Harbours and Shipping. Report on, for 1897 ............ 
Insurance. Report of Superintendent, for 1897 ........ 
Interior. Report of Department, for 1896-97. Maps 
for Report on Canadian Irrigation, 1895-96._............ 
Journals of House of Commons, Session 1897. | SirJohn G. Bourinot, 
Abpondiced Noga aud 2tel yolk eee f K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Trade and Commerce. Monthly Reports of Depart- 
ment of, for July, August, Sept., 1898  .............. 
Trade and Commerce. Quarterly Report of Depart- 
ment of, to 30th iune, 398 = an rc tr cent rte e 
Trade between Canada and United States. Special 
FOPOrt ONY, LOGS eiee pe raut ace vans tant remake naleseesseatrame¥ ores 
Waterway connecting Lake Huron with.the St. 
Lawrence. Report on. Maps. 1898.00... cece se 


Yukon Maps (in envelope). 8vo. Behe hae RO 
Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. (Current Aboelececanina 
PT RERAAUSY 11) Beale’: Se oCat a) ABS Regs ad ME Ree ae Se erate 


Ontario. Bureauof Industries. Bulletins. (Current | The Bureau of In- 
WOW DERS fre a este ee tecemecotirtecostone: Veen ners evises Sede dustries 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of —Contd. 
The Chronicle. Insurance and Finance. (Current num- The Hditor 


Dera CURE ee ras ct clas cantik one teanalss aah Cleat erblian topbicaae 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transac- . 
tions,+; Becond Series, Viol, ii, GLSO7 iwc cance The pocisty 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Births and Deaths. Final Report of Registrar of,| The Registrar of 


1897; with memo. regarding marriages. Fol. ........ Births and Deaths 
Return of Causes of Death in 1898 (up to 15th July), | The Under Colonial 
PR pp Real Olicsy yas carrs eg sip remneeiareeeent Secretary 
Ceylon— 
Ceylon Blue Book for 1897. (Contains miscellaneous f The Ceylon Govern- 
statistics.) «Mobic. cca a2 dissected? ease osm errnd ee ment 
Mauritius— . 
Blue Book for the Colony for 1897. Fol. ......:.cseeeee { Bis te errs 


New South Wales— 
Government Railways and Tramways. Annual Report 
of Commissioners for year 1897-98. Maps, fol......... peril ncn, Sas 
Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies of Austral- | The Government 
asia, 1897-98.° 7th issue. Map. 870. ............c-0s0 Statistician 
Statistical Register for 1897. Parts 8, Financial In- 
stitutions. 9, Education, Science, and Art. 10, | The Government 
Land Settlement. 11, Hospitals, Charities, and Statistician 
Religions S12 Miscelianedtis ics cst-oteeiee. eee tras ae a 
: sft ts The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics for 1897 and previous years. 8vo. =| eat of NS. Walaa 


New Zealand— 
Government Insurance Recorder, (Current num- | The Government In- 


Denes) 2.57 cebales i. 5. 5st elie a a alae ce eee em ee surance Department 
Labour Department. Journal of the. (Current | The Labour Depart- 
month] y numbers jie iy ce taee c gees tes esas aca ment 


New Zealand Trade Review and Price Current. The Editor 
(Current montlr] yrrineaters jot ccvsecs vo ates ecesacrevssveacecee } mi 
Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) 0.0.00 occ : 
Vital Statistics, 1897. Thirty-eighth Annual Report, 
by the Registrar-General. Fol. 1898. .......ccecee 4 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Queensland 


South Australia— 
Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics. Season 1897-98.) The Government 


Preliminary ‘Lables7= 4" pp5 ho. peer eee sa aoe ern ctee Statist 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-G cne- 
Minn bets) ieee ear cet eee eae ro ae ral of 8S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— _ . 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 
TUMORS) frvssas oleae etteee sees hccee erate eae te ager Secretary 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Tasmania— 
Tasmanian Government Railways. Report for 1897. | The - General 
ORM ee ee eee cya aren dedae anes: > vetcnaieyomisersnced 'oseres soos Manager 
Victoria— 


Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery. | m,, >: t 
Report of Trustees for 1897. 8vo. 1898 .........00. gage? ys 

Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. Vol. x, . 
PEMRE aes PAN g LOU or aint ietvuaceser<netcey-Uarvawces tsaberesavenmins } Eno Bociety 


Western Australia— 


Statistical Register for 1897. Part 4, Maeene a The Registrar-Gene- 
4 CHa) \ clan Maeentecehanbes aha eee 0, Ne ant) Neh te AL NCU Nn i ral 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical 
and General Report for 1897-98. Fol. . .....-..dee 
Customs. 42nd Report of Commissioners of, for year eT aie 
ended 31st Mare, 1395, C9023 i) BVO. vena sep: The. Commnssiqners 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) The Board of Trade 
Foreign Office Reports on Tradeand Finance. Annual \ thalasen 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ 
Foreign Trade Competition. Opinions of H.M. Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers on British Trade +} The Board of Trade 
Methods.">[C-9078 2) 1 BoB iicccacscxsmcneeste steanever 
Foreign Office Report, No. 2118. Report on Trade of | Messrs. Hilder, Demp- 
Independent State of the Congo for 1897 ................ ster and Co. 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of } 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ | 
Labour. Strikes and Lock-outs of 1897. Report by > The Board of Trade 
Chief Labour Correspondent, with Statistical Tables. | 
BORGO EAP A Sv Oe tiki dn ncrekecsgon em tereiagiem nese anmrmayes ) 
Local Government Board. 27th Annual Report.| The Local Govern- 
1897-98. [C-8978.] Diagrams, 80. .... .. cee ment Board 
Mines and Quarries: General report and Statistics for 
1897. Part 3. Output and value of minerals 
raised, amount and value of metals produced, and 
exports and imports of minerals. [C—9078.|] Maps 
Railway Companies. General Report on Share and 
Loan Capital, Traffic in passengers and goods, &e., | , c 
Hoh 1807. [CLSOROVA then ele Rie ae i uBp Pvard.ot Trade 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 76th Report | , sah 
of Commissioners of (262). 1898 ou... eee : aoe } Mite Companieptoners 


} The Department 


The Home Office 


Great Britain— 
Agricultural Retuyns. Statistical Tables showing ee 
age under Crops and Grass and number of Horses, rn 
Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs . . . 1898. 8V0. seen. The Board; ob Ages 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol. v, No. 2, 
Re Tite iek De i ie care eaten ta cpacd snaneigs nace sya cassis enone Hy 


culture 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales— 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 
(Cusrentemambores:) 24hO.t cnc acces tee ees 
Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1898; Births ralof England 
and Deaths to Sept., 1898.9 0N0. 190. ciscssn0nss.te-nveess 
London— 
London School Board. Report of School Manage- : 
ment Committee for year ended Lady-Day, oe AEE RRS 
Tiondon Technical Education Gazette. (Current | The London County 
HUM bers) nisl eases Medea eee eee eee ee Council 
G ic 
Bradford, Report on Health of, for 1897. Diagrams 1 at aera Vices 
Manchester. Health of. Weekly and Quarterly 
Returns of Medical Officer. (Current numbers) .... ? 
Nottingham. Abstract of Corporation Accounts for 
year ending 31st. March, 1898. La. SV0. ..........10.0 } ee On ee 


The Trustees 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the } 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | The Registrar-Gene- 
POUT ING ) ct onencs Ssser seers sss vasstensanassndeuensensesoeoanrtecnes Bee on) BENE eaand 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1898; Births | 
and Deaths to September, 1898. No. 189 ......0..... J 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
for the quarter ending 30th September, p Raho h Waaeae te 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and| The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo......... of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Brabrook (#. W.). Provident Societies and Industrial 


Weltare. 5 224: 005 gi MSV Og eh OU ce ie eco -ceareagseuaspiens te ee 
Burdett (Henry C.). Practical Scheme for Old Age 
Pensions. Sick pay and old age provision for all Picheasd 


classes. Great Reduction in the poor rates. The 
friendly societies safeguarded. 45 pp., sm. 8vo. 1896 
Cooper (Joseph). Cooper’s Tabular Guides. Nos. 1} 
and 38 to Ordinary Life Insurance. Nos. 2 and 4 AB The Compiler 
Industrial Life Assurance, Nos. 8and 9. Sheets... 
Fouse (L. G.). Legislative, actuarial and official 
treatment of the Assessment System of Life Insur- +} The Author 
ance. 21 pp., 8vo. Milwaukee, 1898 2.00.00... ..csssesee 
Gabaglio (Antonio). Teoria generale della Statistica. 
Vol. i, Parte storica. Vol. 11, Parte filosofica e tecnica. > Purchased 
2nd edit., 8vo. Milano, [obese ee eer ey 
Galloway (John R.). Shipping rings and the Nianeieeet 
Cotton Trade. 36 pp., Hie Moneh LBD ais tunvesied wee mie ee 
Garcke (Emile). Manual of Electrical Undertakings, | Messrs. P. S. King 
1898-99; Viollaits “BV0,, M08 pan, sS0S. wea eres wae ae: & Son 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Gaskell (W, H.). Silver Tables, showing relative 
equivalents of Bar Silver in Londonand New York... » Dr. B. W. Ginsburg 
EOP hp bep Xe ee lated gett ones gee eect cseds treede catguas ees exiaee 
Gorsse (Henri). Notions élémentaires de la Science 
Sociale de Fourier. 2nd edit. 212 pp., 12mo. Paris, 1846 
Hoyle (William). Our National Resources; and how 
they are wasted. An omitted chapter in Political } Dr. B. W. Ginsburg 
Economy. 157 By 8vo. ese ee aah aie 
John (Prof. V.). uetelet bei Goethe. 24pp., 8vo. 
tos Ae e) Ck emer ug mon tared | h ee \ The)Auchor 
Juraschek (Fr. von). Otto Hiibner’s Geographisch- 
Statistische Tabellen aller Linder der Erde. ‘i 
PRAIA AG ALE: L OOS tees Belarc est aint eeg etre ant ace 
Keltie (J. Scott). The Partition of Africa. 2nd edit. | 


9 


S¥i - OU4 Pp. Seu MIA ps, SVOs. LBOS 022 Sonscas- ss eveeeren ca otce ? 
Kérésy (Josef von). Zur Serumstatistik. 8 pp., 8vo. 
US Le kha kort Went hs Neto atl AN Earn ied iy aD oe EE op Poeeg ae Zu 


K6résy (Josef) und (Gustav) Thirring. Die Natalitits 
und Mortalitits-Verhaltnisse Ungarischer Stidte mf Dr. J. Kérésy 
1878-95. 161 pp., 8vo. Budapest, 1897 .../............... 

Leake (P. D.). Marine Insurance Time Premium 
Tables for caleulating Premiums and Returns . . | Dr. B. W. Ginsburg 
ARTZ DY)., Lb Sy Oma LOe bee. tesavetnaesacsce eeenanecteaee cs 

Loria (Achille). La Costituzione economica odierna. 


xvi + 822 pp., 8vo. Torino, 1899 A er crate sa sennssnesgancane The Publisher 
TAS EOS ae aoa eer salem aap Prob aged 


Judge J. M. K,, 


Political Economy. (2copies.) 41 pp., 8vo. Phila., Philadelphia 


OO ein. feo ohe et pabn doe resect Niesashageateanse tide esr een ee 
March (Lucien)— 
Quelques exemples de distribution des Salaires. 23 
PPR OV Ore SNSUCY,) LOGS s.csccrs sara aotnaeen ne eae re ees 
Les Salaires et la durée du Travail dans l’Industrie 
Francaise. 16 pp., 8vo. Nancy, 1898 ................... 
Martin (Frederick) — 
History of Lloyd’s and of Marine Insurance in Great 
Britain. With Appendix containing Statisticsrelating ; Purchased 
to Marine Insurance. xx+416 pp., 8vo. 1876 .... 
Property and Revenues of the English Church Estab- 
lishment. “xii + 180 pp., BVO. SIS1 7 ir. ccccseccstoaesettces = 
Maude (Captain FP. N.). Voluntary versus aoe TN or 


Makato (Tentearo). Japanese notions of Phi | 


The Author 


Service. An Essay. xiit+134pp., 8vo. 1897............ 
Miller (J. H.). Mine Tables: showing the number of 
tons contained in any number of scores and tubs from Dr. B. W. G 
1 tub to 20,000 scores .. . compiled by. 60 pp., 8vo. *. Bu W. Ginsburg 
Sunderland’) S/S ee ee ee 
Moxon (Thomas Bouchier). English Practical Banking. 


9th edit. viiit112 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1897 ........ The Author 
Reid (H. Lloyd). The British Tax-payer’s Rights. 
LVI SOS Pe, ON ca, Do area tenrstanen seas aero cieea tox 3 


Ruegg (Alfred Henry). The Employers’ Liability Act, ) 
1880, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. | 
With the Statutes affecting these Acts; also rules of } Purchased 
procedure thereunder and forms. 38rd edit, xx+ | 
SO LS Dil vs AON sic ratenr ean sisal enh ga bn oetad tn caasd ans a 


“I 
Cr 
> 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Schloss (David F.). Methods of Industrial Remunera- . 
tion. oR nr TSO Pr cc ees eee eae ene The Publishers 

Shafroth (Hon. John F.). Appreciation of Gold. ah ist hweiot 
PP-SOVOs LOIS ae Scape sateen cestode xa peasant sad teuaaare 

Stevens (Robert). Essay on Arbitration, more particu- 
larly as it relates to Commerce and Marine Insuranee, 
with Appendix on Forced Arbitration. New edition. 
Fi TALG Pp. OVO... 5A Boat resgi eak accent ore Saas nee : 

Viti de Marco (A.de). Saggi di Economia e Finanza. 
Le Teorie economiche di Antonio Serra. Contributo Ps Patsehe 
alla Teoria del Prestito’‘pubblico. Entrate patrimoniali = 
edemanio. 188 pp., 8vo. Roma, 1898.......00....... se. 

Tables of Accrued Interest on Stocks and Shares ay Dri Baw. Gach 
each fortnight of the year. 30 pp., la. 8vo. [n.d.] earates: 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. New Series. Vol.i, } é 
Nos. 1 and 2: Plates, la. -Syo, 1898.4. cece seeceeecake The Institute 


British Economic Association. EHconomic Journal. ] . <a 
The Association 


Boptem ber, L898 fe irs ssosumeavonsgre Giese ieorerch aetna meh oms 
Economic Review. Vol. viii, No. 4. 8vo. 1898 ............ The Publisher 
AN ObRer ROBY IOGear ier Leman Taegan eas Mr. A. L. Bowley 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland. Official beian THs Saetekee 
Septem bers SOSe)  Bv.0; pss. pes eee ean eee ee ae i y 


East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. Proceedings, Vol. xxix, 

TSS 7A OS. Wk PAGO VO. scott cr eos is besss sands ele eo Algae 
Howard Association. Reports, October, 1897, and October, 

1898. Also Juvenile Offenders. 8vo. 1898 ............ 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers)........ 53 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. ) 

Vols, 183 and 134. 1898. Also Brief Subject-Index | 

to vols. 119—134, 1894-98. Charter, bye-laws, list of } The Institution 

Members, 1898. Report of Committee on Thermal | 

efficiency of Steam-engines. 37 pp. 1898.........0.006 3 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceed- Tha Genie: 

ings. No. 52, Session 1897-98. Plates, &c., 8vo......... saeaat iF 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current |] The Chamber of 


} The Society 


The Association 


TUT DOTS icin ecg oon yeciec Pecind 1h cock Se Mane edt Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs The Societ 

and Proceedings. Vol. xlii, part 4, 1897-98 ................ } Dune eee 
Medical Officers of Health. Incorporated Society of. 

Public Health. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo..... . 


Peabody Donation Fund. 32nd and 33rd Annual 
Reports of the Trustees for 1896 and 1897.0... 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third series. : 
Vols ixopart 3. SLSOB 29, tase oct tei Seer ec. ol de i ee 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for October, 1898 ............ 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of 
thé: “Syo, ISOS ere Geian tei pate ee eee ee \ sha College 


The Secretary 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 

Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
(Current numbers.) Also Antarctic Exploration : fae Society 
plea for a national expedition. 15 pp., map. 8vo. 1898 

Royal Meteorological Soctety— 

Meteorological Record. Monthly results of observa- 
tions for first two quarters of 1898 «0.0.0... eee 
Quarterly Journal. Vol. xxiv, No. 108, October, 1898 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) . 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current ] 


The Society 


The a ees 


TESS Che) Nie AO RRA cn set eo oboe gor pO iy nc AM ay PAS 
Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xix. TP Cnt Ent 
Pariay Geto bore 1808 2a pve ae apt, ea tenteestsn aes 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ............0 The Society 


Surveyors Institution— 
Professional Notes. Vols. i—viii (5 parts to each ) 


volume); current numbers of vol. ix. 1886-98........ | 

Revised Index to Professional Notes. Vols. i—viii, > The Institution 
1886-98, with Appendices. 71 pp., 8V0..... ccc 

Transactions. (Current numbers) o....406cb sip ccciensoees ese i 


University College, London, Calendar. Session 1898-99. ieee 
BPO! const ae ear a, j The University 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 





Accountant, 'THe.3 cscs sees soabacs od oerrees Current numbers| The Editor 
Accountants’ Magazine, The ........:.s000 . 3 
ALhenwmum, UO). ...;akeeacweemeeeen sates ms HRCA 5 
Australian Trading World..............0s00s00 iy bi. 
Bankers’ Magazine, Thex,....1:cic-vessvcvecesens ae “ 
Bimetallist; "(Mher.2034:.:..-cecsstonsonetes Ra steep Fe 7 
British Trade Journal, The .............:0s00 3 re 
Building Societies and Land Companies i 
MPa ther am Fear tech seat aot ntact sonar 2 4 
OST UPS td i cfs Beeline Bey covert ee ee eee lion 45 _ 
Colliery Guardian, The ............:2:-sscssesees . 3 
Commercial World, The...............scssseeees - 3 
Heononiiat,.Uhe 275i ea den H 7 
Miremany, Phau eerie Ca aga iF nt 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ te e 
Insurance Post, “Thess sow sic ssqccstueupreneaccans ‘ a 
‘i Record eNO fe cs tshicstacitestetat rf a 
Spectator Of Ondo. teas x * 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ % i 
Review 23:8 ah ees 5 $y 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ - i" 
Johannesburg Standard and Diggers’ | 
News. London Edition _ ............... ‘ i 
Labour Co-partnership ......1....cecceeeseertes x 2 
Dicensing W orld, TN67 Pe aie anerretncesen secs Fe i 
Machinery Market, The .........scsssseseseeesees rm A 
ON GENITA ...«.:foccacaa cs accete ea eee i etaat Reaeaee bate oreess cs ee 
Policy- Holder, Ve rcs as cresetstsetanters acvers ve 7: 


| 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. y 
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(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) —Contd. 


Post, Maeazine: Thiet ii .coieokene ere Current numbers | The Editor 
Pablic Health wcs2r5... nis SOM nesngitattcvasses 43 ios 
Nanitarp, Record, Uh Gus ies so oice7y cyssacentsss “1 7 
Shipping W GEL gUN 6 oeccc-steacessat~o.comzeedovs ie es 
Statist. Die 2 su. e Nose ast ancceee eee s 
Brewers’ Almanack and Wine and Spirit Trade Annual 


Rerthsit ic peim Sees, Alt 5 Gee SAE saa went gt } ME BABS es 


Licensed Victuallers’ Official Annual (5th year of issue) || y,,. Alboree dene 
FORIESIS “BY O. anc editery tanta iets te -catensqn te nase taenetine Temnoee ; : 
Electrical Engineers’ Central Station Directory ... 
Syvo.% 1697 and (L895 455 oi i osctuneees asic geet emer Mr. J.O, Neumann 
Engineering Magazine, The, for Dec., 1897, and Feb. and Phe waiter 
ArigusthhS08 (gic !c.tuea i aictesragteeeeetronepetne tances areansrdes 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory. 53rd annual ; 
issue, 1808, Lia. Sy OL ai, «cach  anteepoe acd epacpUacsungtecowseteeeress The Publishers 
Post Magazine Almanack, the Insurance Directory, &c. | 





T8985) Bre hee eeepc alee de ccasarente Sore oes ops J 2? 
Science Progress. Vol. vii, No. 8, July, 1898 .............00.- ‘i 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1898. Maps and diagrams, 8vo.....| The Editor 
Annual Register for 1897 ),0152. 2 avscusrsces.78eeen rans pe senor eres Purchased 
Australian Handbook for 1898. (Gorden and Gotch) .. “i 
British -Almanne {07 ESOS itt esl ccs See carn cso ore ease eee re 
Colonial-Oiice List Lor-1898 70 cn tec eee eee “A 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, Limited, England and 
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No. 9, ADELPHI TERRACE; Stranpd, W.C., Lonpon. 


NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 


December, 1898. 
THE Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the fact that 
notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society by the addition 
of the word “ Royal,” they are still, in using letters after their names, 
signifying the membership of the Society, only entitled under Rule 6, to 
use the letters F.S.S. 





'ANNUAL Subscriptions are due in advance, on the Ist of January in each 
year. A Form for authorising a Banker or Agent to pay the Subscription 
Annually, will be forwarded by the Assistant Secretary, on application. 
When convenient, this mode of payment is recommended. Drafts should 
be made payable to the order of “The Royal Statistical Society,” and 
crossed “Drummond and Co,” 





To be included in the Ballot at any particular Ordinary Meeting, the 
Nowination Papers of Candidates for Fellowship must be lodged at the 
Office of the Society at least six.days before the date of such Meeting. 





Fettows who may desire to receive Special and Separate Notices of each 
Paper to be read before the Society at the Ordinary Meetings, should 
indicate their wishes to the Assistant Secretary. 





THE Ordinary Meetings of the Society during the Session 1898-99 will 
be held at 5 p.m. , except the December Meeting, when the Chair will be 
taken at 5.30 p. m. ., in some cases in The Lecture Theatre of the Royal. 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W., and in others at The 
Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





FELLowS are entitled to a copy of the Catalogue of the Library and of 
the Index to the Catalogue. They may be had on personal application at 
the office, or will be forwarded upon the payment of carriage (9d. per 
parcel post). Fellows residing abroad or in the colonies are requested to 
send the necessary amount to cover postage, according to postal circum-. 
stances. (Weight, 3 lb. 140z. and 2 1b. 10 0z. respectively.) 





Tue Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of Fellows. 
from 10a.m. to 5 p.m., excepting on Saturdays, when they are closed at. 
2 p.m. 





FreLtows borrowing books from the Library are requested to be good 
enough to return them with as little delay as possible, but without fail at. 
the expiration of a month, and without waiting for them to be recalled. 





Fritows changing their Addresses are requested to notify the same to 
the Assistant Secretary, so that delay or error in forwarding communica. 
tions, or the Journal, may be avoided. 





A new feature has been introduced into the List of Fellows, whereby it 
is sought to signify those Fellows who have served on the Council, who 
have read Papers before the Socisty, and who have made presentations to: 
the Library. It is very probable that at first omissions and errors will be 
found here, and it is desired that Fellows whose services to the Society in: 
these directions have failed to be indicated, will kindly notify the omissions 
to the Assistant Secretary. . 
By OrDER OF THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE. 
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The dates of the Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and 
discussed, are marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 





The Ordinary Meetings are held in some cases in The New Lecture Theatre 
of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W., and in Chee 
at The Society’s Rooms. See next page. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
WILL BE HELD ON TUESDAY, THE 20TH JUNE, 1899, 
AT “DHE SOCIETY ’S BROOMS. 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Wroqramme of the Session 1898-99. 


THE 


ORDINARY MEETINGS 


IN THE tieropes pcre TO JUNE, 
LECTURE THEATRE OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL, S.W., 


AT THE SOCIETY’S ROOMS. 





Tuesday, Nov ino... 2 p.m. Tuesday, March *21, 5 p.m. 


‘ Dec: ee a hee 9 April pater d yy) 
99 Jan. mi. 5) 9 a9 May ALG, D ” 
pool ial alae OO) itpnepony eps wd UNS ;20R ies 





The following Papers have been read (Dee., 1898) :— 

“Old Age Pensions.” By Sir Henry Bourpert, K.C.B. (Read 
15th November.) J: 

The President’s Annual Address. ‘ An Experiment in Com- 
‘mercial Expansion.” By The Riaur Hon. Leonarp H. 
Courtney, M.P. (Delivered 13th December.) 

The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— 

“Further Notes on the Use of Import and Export Statistics.” 
By Sir Rosert Girren, K.C.B., F.R.S. (To be read in 
January.) 

‘‘Comparative Statistics of Australasian Railways.” By Price 
Howe... (To be read next February.) 

‘On Life Tables—their Construction and Practical Application.” 
By T. E. Haywarp. 

“The Statistical Aspect of the Sugar Question.” By GEORGE 
MARTINEAU, : 

“Causes of Changes in Pauperism.” By G. Upny Yuu. 

“Foreign Exchanges and the Currency Question.” By FRANcIs 
JOURDAN. 

‘Comparative Sea Power.” By H. W. Wixson. 

‘Food Supply of Certain European Countries.” By R.. F. 
CRAWFORD. 


* These Meetings will be held at the Theatre of the Royal United Service Institution. 
+ These Meetings will be held at the Socicty’s Rooms, 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS OBJECTS. 


at 


Tue Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
cn and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library of over 380,000 volumes, and a 
Reading Room. Monthly mectings are held from November 
to June, which are well attended, and cultivate among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation; the Papers read before the 
Society are, with an abstract of the discussions thereon, published 
in its Journal, which now consists of sixty annual volumes, and 
forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 


The Society has originated and_ statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal, or issued separately. 

Lo enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
jncrease in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and _ Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great destderatum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary. Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of about one thousand Members. 


The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joming the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty 'y Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(veference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 








Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretar, U 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Note.—Sets—or Copies ef any number—of the Journal, or of 
the other Publications of the Society (if not out of print), can be 
obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W., or through any bookseller. 





es Price. 
Proceedings— ae 
E308 wae lvoe Bvo. (1884-87... a.5-5-0., \ ae) 
Transactions— 
Vol. 1, part.1..148 pps 4to.) + 18387 e222. # 


Journal (published quarterly)— 4 
Volk: Pei Bo Ws86-8 Rada eet \ De 
General Analytical Index to Vols. 1—30 of the ) 

Journal (1838-87). In 4 parts. 8vo— | 
(i) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52 
di For the Ten Volumes (1853-62).............. : pee Pe cect Lert 
(iii) For the Ten Volumes (1863-72) ............0 
(iv) For the Fifteen Volumes (1873-87) ........ J 
Subject-Index to the Journal. Vols. xxviii— ear, 
Lite hODast Aeraree he ae Nata o2 sae: eo beet 

First Report of a Committee on Beneficent In- 
stitutions. JI. The Medical Charities of the f 2s. 6d 


NEGO OPION Sy) GO PDs. OV Oy 2 LOC, ccccousvascrusstey seeds 
Catalogue of the Library— ; 
Pre: 145d peice GIS OO ein so es } Oe Tan 
Statistics of the Farm School System of the 
Continent (reprinted from the Journal, with a 1s 
Preface and Notes). 63 pp. 8vo. 1878........ 


Catalogue of the Library— aye 8 
iv+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1884 ms 


Index to the Catalogue of 1884— 10s 
i+ 372 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1886 f ; 
Jubilee Volume— 10s, 6d 
xy+ 372 pp. ~ Cloth; Svon 1885: -... 3.0. t anes 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of, the Issued 
Objects of the Society, &c. gratuitously 


Corrected annually to 31st Decenber Svo. 


Price of back Numbers of the Journal, ¢e., to Fellows only. 

Fellows only, can obtain sets—or single copies of any number—of 
the Journal, or copies of the other Publications, at the Society’s 
Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

By various resolutions of the Council, the prices charged to 
Members are as follows :—(a.) back numbers of the Journal of the 
Society, three-fifths of the publishing price; (b.) each part of the 
General Index to the Journal, 2s, 6d.; (¢.) the Jubilee Volume, 9s. ; 
(d.) the Subject Index, 1s. 


Note.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of otra 
* Before 1870 the price varied. 
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Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., I’.G.S., 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent. 
Deane, Albert Bickerton, 
35, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Debenham, Frank, 
t. Fitzjohn’s avenue, Hampstead, NIV, 
De Bros} Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
41, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
Defries, Wolf, B.A., 
4, ’Cleveland-gar dens, Bayswater ; and The Lawn, 
Thames Ditton. 
Denne, William, 
Phillimore, Wetherill-road, New Southgate, N. 
Denny, John Thavies, 
42, Devonport-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
Dent, Edward, 
2, Carlos-place, Grosvenor-square, W. 
B2 
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Year of 


Election. 


1887 


1889 | 


1892 
1898 


1892 
1890 
1866 


1897 
1889 
1889 
~ 1889 
1878 
1894 
1890 
1897 
1895 
1875 
1886 
1878 
1885 
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Dent, George Middlewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piccadiily, W. 
De Smidt, Henry (Permanent Under-Secretary), 
Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Dever-Summers, Frank, 
71 and 72, King William-street, E.C.; and 
~ National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Dewar, William Nimmo (Citizens’ Life Assurance Co.), 
21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Dickinson, Willoughby Hvett, 
51, Campden-hill-road, W. 
edp \*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C. Wentworth, Bart., 
M.P., LU.M., 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dobson, Goland Burton, 
58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
Double, Alfred, C.C., 
92 and 93, Fore-strect, EC. 
Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
d Douglas, J., 
EI. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
d Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.S.,-M.R.A.8., 
Calcutta. 
cdp | Drage, Geoffrey, M.A., M.P., 
15, Wilton-place, S.W. 
Drummond, Charles James, 
21, Dalmore-road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
Ducfield, Reginald, M.A., M.B., 
19, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W. 
"9 Duprey, THe Rirant Hon. rne Hart oF, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
d p | Dun, John, 
Parr’s Bank, Bartholomew-lane, F.C. 
Dundonald, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
34, Portman-square, W. 
c *Dunraven, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 


1887 
1888 
1883 


1896 
1880 
1885 


1885 
1885 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1896 


1892 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1878 
1878 
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cdp 
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-Earnshaw, Jacob, 
Prudential Assurance Buildings, 78, King-strect, 
Manchester. 
Ebbsmith, Joseph, 
86, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Eckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.GS., 
Ashfield, Wigan. 
Edgeworth, Professor Francis Ysidro, M.A., D.C.B., . 
5, Mount Vernon, Hampstead; and All Souls’, 
Oxford. 
Edwards, Charles Lewis, 
748, Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Hon. Earl, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliot, William Henry, 
122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria- 
street, Lu.C. 
Exxrotr, THomas Henry, C.B. (Vice-President), 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Elliott, William, 
22, St. George’s-street, Cape Town. 
Elliott, William, junr., 
P.O. Box 1,583, Johannesburg, 8. Africa. 
Elwell, William Henry, 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Erhardt, William, 
7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Everett, Percy Wynn, 
Elstree, Herts. 


Faber, Harald, 

Fiona, Lennard-road, Penge, S.E. 
Faraday, Frederick J., ; 
. 17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlow, A. R. King, 

4, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
Farnworth, Edward James, 

20, Cannon-street, Preston. 
Farren, George, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 

Carnarvon, 
Farrer, THe Rianr Hon. Lorp (Honorary Vice- 

President), | 
Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
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Election. 


1890 
1893 
1882 
1894 
18938 
1894 
1880 
1889 


1884 


1892 


1688 | 


1898 
1885 


1896 
1893 


1882 
1889 
1898 


184] 


1893 
1884 
1897 
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Faulks, Joseph Ernest, B.A., F.1.A., 
187, Fleet-street, B.C. 
*Fawcett, Mrs. Millicent Garrett, 
2, Gower-street, W.C. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
Fellows, Rowland Hill, F.L.A., 
200, Amesbury-avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
Fenwick, John Fenwick, 
Spencer House, Wimbledon Common. 
Field, John William (Gas Light and Coke Company), 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, SW. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 
19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Finlay, Major Alexander, 
The Manor House, Little Brickhill, Bletchley, 
Bucks. 
*Vinnemore, The Hon. Mr. Justice R. L, F'.R.G.S., 
Supreme Court, Pieter marilzburg, Natal, South 
Africa. 
Fisher, George, J.P., M.H.R. ee of the Order 
of Crown of Italy), 
fTill-street, Wellington, N.Z. 
Fisher, Walter Nex soni V.CLA., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Fisk, George William Victor, 
142, Aolborn-bars, h.C. 


*Vitz-Gerald, Lt.-Col. Wm. G., M.A., F.R.Hist.8., 


F.RS.L., 

Conneragh, Youghal, Ireland. 
Fletcher, Benton, 
44, Bankside, Southwark, S.E. 
*Flux, Alfred William, M.A. (Owen’s College, Man- 

chester), 

57, Parsonage-road, Withington, Alanchester. 
Foley, Patrick James (Pearl Ins. Co.), 

Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 





Foot, Alfred, 
: Thurles, 35, Thornhill-rcad, Croydon. 
Forster, John W alae; 
| 3, Ossington-villas, Nottingham. 
Fortescue, The Right Hon. Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molten, Devon. 
Fortune, David, J.P., 

197, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 

The Ss teue k, Warwtek. 
Fountain, H., 

44, Par hament ia ect, SuW. 


Year of 


Election. 


1868 
1890 
1893 
1878 
1894 
1887 
1893 
1886 


1887 
1890 
1896 
1886 
1878 


1879 | 


1852 
1873 
1860 
1887 
1889 
1895 
1879 
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Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Fox, Charles Allen, M.R.C.S., M.R.A.S., M.S.A., 
Cathays, Cardiff: 
Fox, Stephen Newcome, 
12, Cromwell-crescent, South Kensington, S.W. 
Foxwell, Professor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Fraucis, Joseph, 
10, Linsbury-square, E.C. 
Frankland, Frederick William, F.T.A., 
New York Life Office, 346, Broadway, New Yor! 
Franklin, Ernest L., 
60, Old Broad-street, E:.C. 
Fream, Professor Wiiliam, B.Sc., Lond., L.D., 
FOES E.GS., 
The Vinery, Downton, Salisbury. 
Freeman, T. Kyffin, F.G.S 
35, Whitehall-park, LV. 
Freestone, John, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottingham. 
Fulcomer, Pro‘essor Daniel, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., UoS.A. 
Fuller, George Pargiter, 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fuller, William Palmer, 
Portland House, Basinghall-str ect, B.C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Henry, JEP. 
26, Sussex-place, Regent’ s-par h, Way 
*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.0.;, :B.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S. WV. 
Galton, Francis, I’. R.S., F.R.G.S., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Garcke, Emile, 
Donington House, Nofolk-streei, Strand, W.C. 
Garland, Nicholas Surrey, 
finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
Garvan, John Joseph, 
Citizen's Life Assurance Co., Sydney, NSW. 
*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
Vhe Culvers, Qrmmalion. Surrey, 
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1850 


1896 


1885 
1871 
1889 
1867 


1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 


rR ae 


1884 
1885 
1892 
1868 
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cd 
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*Gates, John Benjamin, A.C.A., 
AN, Warwick-street, Regent-str eet, W. 
Gerlich, Hermann Gustay, Deut, 
42, Kensington-mansions, Trebovir-road, Karls 
Court, S. W. 
Gibb, George 8., 
North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
3, Vane-tervace, Darlington. 
Gibson, George Rutledge, 
55, Broudway, New York City, U.S.A. 
*CUPFEN, Sta Rosert, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(TTonorary Vice- President). 
9, Bina-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
70, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
Lloyds, B.C. 
Giover, Joun, J.P., 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, B.C. 
Goad, Charles K., M. Am. and Can. Soe. C.E. 
53, New Broad-st., E.C.; and Montreal, Canada. 
| Gomme, George Lawrence, F.S.A., 
24, Dorset-square, Marylebone, N.W. 
*Gonner, Professor Edward C. K., M.A., 
University College, Liverpool. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 
Goodwin, Alfred, M.A., 
2, Charles-road, St. Leonards, Sussex. 
GoscneEn, Tux Riaur Hon. George Joacurm, M.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
Admiralty House, Whitehall, S.W.; and Seacoz- 
heath, Hawkhurst. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F.S.T., 
41, Moorgate-st., E.C.; §& 18, Mercers-rid., N. 
Gover, Frederic Field, 
r 10, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.L. 
*Gray, The Hon. James McLaren, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
6, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Green, John Little, 
Langholn, Embleton-road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 
18, King Street, Warrington. 
Gretton, John, junr., M.P., 
Burton-on-Trent. 
Gribble, George J., 
Henlam Gran 9, Biggleswade. 








Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1868 
1883 


1889 


1885 
1887 
1880 


1887 


1892 
1873 
1887 
1883 
1897 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1884 
1885 
1875 
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ad 
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Griffin, Josiah, 
Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, SE. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
Reliance Office, 71, King William-street, F.C. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, C.B., M.D., M.A. 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
‘Grosvenor, George, 
Holywell, Streatham-common, S.W, 
Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A., 
London Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, Yves (Deputeé), 
95, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 
97, Harley-street, W. ; Folkington Manor, Pole- 
gate, Sussex. 
Gwyther, John Howard, 
84, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 


Hadfield, Robert A., 
Fairfield, Sheffield. 
*Hageard, Frederick T., 
1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 
17 and 18, Cornhill, ELC, 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
Flororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hall, Tlomas, 
Railway Commissioners’ Offices, Sydney, NSW’. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Sir Edward W., K.C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P. 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
14, Chester-squarc, S.W. 
*Hancock, Charles, M.A., 
2, Cloisters, Temple,E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W’. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Hinxton Hall, Saffron Walden, Essex, 
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Election. 


1876 
1871 


1886 
1883 
1884 
1893 
1868 
1897 


1887 | 


1882 
1889 
188]. 
1886 
1897 
1895 
1898 
1896 
1887 
1896 


1884: 


1889 
1865 
1855 
1897 
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Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, B.C. 
*Hareourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., 
Ms PsP RSs 
Reform Club, 8. W. 
*Hardecastle, Basil William, 
12, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Harding, eels 
La Chaumier e, Trouville S.[M., France. 
Hardy, George Francis, V1. A., 
12; Waterloo-place, S. Ww 
Harrap, Thomas, 
143, Stamford-street, Ashton-under- Lyne, Lancs. 
| Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 





Harris, Walter Fred., F.I C.A., 

16, Parliament-street, Hull. 
Harris, Wiiliam A., I’.R.S8.8.A., 

Phenix Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 

Harris, William James, 
| Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
| Harrold, Major Arthur Lucas, 

‘Adelaide, South Australia. - 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 

67, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Hawkins, Willoughby R., 

Bute Decks, Cardiff: 
Hayakawa, 8., 

The Treasury, Tokio, Japan. 
Haynes, Thomas Henry, 

Rough Down, Boxmoor, Terts. 
Hayward, Thomas Ernest, M.B.Lond., F.R.C.S., 

Clipeley Lodge, Haydovk, near St. Helens. 
Heap, George, 

The Charter House, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 
‘*Heap, Ralph, junr., 

1, Brick-court, Temple, L.C. 
*Heaton- Armstrong, William Ch arles, J. P., 

30, Portland-place, W. 





_| Hedley, ‘Robert Wilkin, 





41, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
‘*Hemming, Arthur George, F.I.A,, 
| Oatlands Wood, Weybridge. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.J.A., 
7, Cornhill, F.C. 
*Hunpriks, Freperick, I’.J.A., 
7, Vicarage-gate, Kensington, W. 
Hepburn, Arnold, 
21, Lingfield-road, Wimbledon. 





Year of 


Election, 


1888 
1898 
1898 
1881 


1890. 


1895 | 


1886 
1892 
1878 
1890 
1879 
1897 
1895 


1889 
1888 
1895 
1898 
1894: 
1888 
1894 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1879 
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Heriot, George, 
| 1, Whittington rae Leadenhali-street, 1u.C. 
Herring, George, 
1, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Hewart, Miss Beatrice, B.A., Lond. 
20, Croxted-road, West Dulwich, SW. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.L.A., F.F.A 
22, George-street, dinburgh. 
d | Hewins, Professor W. A. S., M.A., 
10, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. ; ‘and The Rowans, 
Putney Lower Common, S.W". 
ITewitt-Fletcher, Stanley, A.C A,, 
Administration Ilouse, Zomba, B.C.A. 
mLiipberty tis 
8, Park-road, Cherley, Lancashire. 
cd p \*Hiees, Henry, LL.B., 
12, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.\V’. 
*Hill, frederick Morley, 
22, Lichmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hinde, Frederick, 
Darley Dale, Nent House-road, Beckenham. 
Hoare, H. N. Lamilton, 
121, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Hodgson, William Gill, A.S.A.A., 
Municipal-buildings, West Hartlepool. 
d Hoffman, Frederick L., 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, Na/,, 
| UWA. 
Hoge, Quintin (Alderman), 
, Cavendish-square, W. 
ie tte John, 
02, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh, M.P., 
15, Savile-row, W. 
Holland, Robert Martin, 
68, Lombard-street, E.C. 
dp | Wollerith, Herman, Ph.D., &e., 
1054, 31st-street, Washington, D.C., U S.A. 
Hollington, Alfred J., 
Aldgate, E. 
Home, Noe! Charles Minchin, LL.B., A.I.A., 
clo W. W. Wynne, Westcote, Dorking. 
d Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, G.O.S.1., F.B.S., &e., 
The Camp, Sunningdale. 
d p *Hooker, Reginald Hawthorn, M.A., 
3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 
Hooper, Angus, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Ilooper, George Norgate, 
| Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 


J 
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Election. 


1878 
1887 
1896 
1894 
1883 
1883 


1897 
1864 
1895 
1894 
1874 


1893 
1883 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1893 


s1807 
1874 


ad 
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Hooper, Wynnard, 

13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 

Littie Boundes, Southborough, Went. 
Hopkinson, Samuel Day, 

75, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Houldsworth, Sir William H., Bart., M.P., 

35, Grosvenor-place, SW. 
Howell, Francis Builer, 

2, Middle Temple-lane, EC. 
Howell, George, 

Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's 

Bush, W. 

Howell, Price, 

Lindfield, near Sydney, N.S.W. 
Hudson, Thomas, 

8, "Helia-gar dens, Brixton, S.W. 


| Huelin, James Wilson (Austr nae Financial Agency), 


Central-bldgs., William-st., Perth, W. Australia. 
Hughes, Arthur Jatin: CA Ses M.1.C.E., 
Bhagulpur, Bengal, India. 
Humepurers, Norn Atarrnon (Honorary Secretary), 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand 
W.C. 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur Charles, M.P., 
Glansevern, Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.I.A., 
‘County- -buildings, Compor ation-str eet, Birmingham. 
Hunter, George Burton, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Huth, Ferdinane M., 
12, Tokenhouse-ya:d, E.C. 
Hyde, Clarendon G., 
4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 
5, Maton-rise, Ealing, W. 
Hyde, John, 
1458, Fuclid-place, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Ingall, Godefroi Drew, F.I.S., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


dp \*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 


13, Pinfold-road, Streatham, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1869 
1887 
1864 


1880 
1894 


1879 
1872 
1897 
1896 
1898 
1881 
1881 
1891 
1888 
1880 


1878 
1884: 
1878 
1894 
1888 
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*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Athenceum Club, S. W. 
Irvine, Somerset William D’Arcy, J.P., 
Equitable Life Office of United States, Brisbane. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
39, Denmark-villas, West Brighton. 


* Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lawies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George, C.M.G. (Asst. Judge, Registrar, 
and Consul), 
I.B.M. Consulate, Shanghai, China. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
p | Janson, Freprerick Hatsey, F.L.S., 
41, Pinsbury-circus, E.C. 
Jay, E. Aubrey Hastings, 
Tower House, Woolwich. 
d Jenney, Charles Albert, 
58, William-street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Jennings, Arthur Seymour, 
62, Barry-road, Hast Dulwich, S.E. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., 
Osterley-park, Isleworth. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, B.C. 
Johnson, George, 
10, The Avenue, Durham. 
Johnson, John Grove, 
23, Cross-street, Finsbury, B.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, James, 
129. High-street, Winchester; §& National Liberal 
Club, S.W. 
d Johnstone, Edward, 
Queensbury, South- road, Clapham Park, 8. W. 
*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
141, Cannon- street, E.C. 
d Jones, Henry R. Bence, B.A., 
Board of Trade, i ‘hitehall-gar tine b SW. 
d p | Jones, Hugh Richard, M.A., M.D., 
58a, Grove-street, Liverpool. 
Jones, J. Mortimer, 
12, Nicholas-lane, B.C. 
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Year of 


Election, 


1896 
1877 
1888 
1858 
1890 
1889 
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Jones, John William, 

20, High-street, Swansea. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 

70, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 

d |*Jordan, William Leighton, 
25, Jermya-street, S.W. 
cedp | Jourdan, Francis, 

Normount, Torquay, Devon. 

Joyner, Robert Batson, C.I.H. 


Justican, Edwin, F.I.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, ELC. 


Karminski, Eugene, 
Credit Lyonnais, 40, Lombard-street, B.C. 
Karpeles, Benno, LL.D., 
xix/2 Arm Crustergasse 6, Vienna. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
Keen, William Brock, 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, B.C. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
182—184, High Holborn, W.C. 
cd Ketrtr, Joun Scott, F.R.G.S., LL.D., 
27, Compayne-gardens, West Ilampstead. 
d Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, H.C. 
ed \*Kennedy, Sir Charles Malcolm, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
4, Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, South Devon. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Foreign Office, S.W. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-streef, S.W. 
c *Kennett-Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M. . 
57, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Kent, Arthur C., 
47, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 
Kenyon, James, M.P., 
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d 


dp 


{ 
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Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., . 
Elphinstone, Tyndall’s Park-road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


Sachs, Edwin Otho, 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., 
P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, Richard George, F.LA., 
Sun Life Assurance Society, Threadneedle- 
street, EC. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hili, Tunbridge Wells. | 
Salt, Thomas, 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuel, Charles, 
176, Sutherland-avenue, Harrow-road, W. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sanger, Charles Percy, B.A., 
3, Hare-court, Inner Temple, EC. 


“Sarda, Pandit Har ‘Bilas, B.A., M.R.A.S., 


Government College, Ajnere, India. 
Satthianadhan, Professor 8., M.A 

Presidency College, Madras, India. 
Sauerbeck, Augustus, 

4, Moorgate- -street-buildings, H.C. 
8: aunders, Cecil Roy, F.I. Inst., 

Downs House, Eling, Hants. 
Saunders, Charles Edward: M.D., 

County Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, Sussea. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S., J.P., 

4, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 

96, Palmerston-buildings, Bishopsgate-street, B.C. 

*Searth, Leveson, M.A.,- 

Elms-lea, Cleveland-waik, Bath. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 

142, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 

22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1891 
1895 
1891 
1895 
1883 


1888 


1887 
1880 
1886 
1878 
1894. 
1898 
1896 
1898 
1885 
1888 


1871 
1886 
1878 
1892 
1850 
1881 
1888 
1888 
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dp \*Schloss, David F., M.A., 


cd 


dp 


d 


d 


d 


Pp 


Fill House, Wimbledon. 
Schmidt, Hermann, 

Lombard House, George-yd., Lombard-st., H.C. 
Schooling, John Holt, 

Fotheringay House, Montpelier-row, Twickenham. 
Schuurman, Wiliem H. A. Elink, 

Oudegracht Tz. 146, Utrecht. 


*Schwann, John Pre douck, 


Oakfield, Wimbledon ; & 6, Moorgate- eh, EO: 
Scotter, Si Charles, 

Surbiton, 
Seaton, Edward, M D., Lond., F.R.C.P., 

The Limes, Clapham-common, S.W. 


*Seeley, Sir Charles, Bart., M.P., 


Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F., 
38, Lombara-street, E.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Shaw, William Arthur, M.A., 
3 and 4, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
Shaw, Willian Napier, M.A., F.R.S., 
Emmanuel House, Cambridge. 
Sheppard, William Kleetwood, M.A., LL.M.,, 
2, Temple-gardens, E.C. 
Sherwell, Arthur, 
20, Endsleigh-terrace, Duke’s-road, W.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehatl-place, S.W. 
Shilleock, Joshua, M.A,, 
Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington- 
gardens, W. 
Sidgwick, Professor Henry, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, Stephen William, 
3, York-gate, Ieegent’s-park, N.W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
I, W hitehall, SW. 


«Sinclair, Captain John, 


101, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
Silverton, Silver-street, Enfield Town, 
Skrine, Francis Henry B., J.P., 
19, The Grove, Boltons, 8. W. 
Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
Wardrobe-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


| Slade, Francis William, 


7, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W 
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Year of 
Election. 


1883 
1869 
1898 
1878 
1896 
1871 
1878 
1889 
1888 
1877 
1891 
1877 
1883 


1888 | 


1890 


1894 | 


1894 
1887 
1897 
1895 
1855 
1896 


1889 
1867 





ad 


d 
d 


cd 
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Sly, Richard Stevens, J.P., F.R.G.S., 
Fern Villa, Queen’s-road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
Smith, Alfred, 
97, Linaker-street, Southpoit. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
c/o Sir Henry Gilbert, Harpenden, St. Albans. 
Smith, Hdward, 
75, Gore-road, South Hackney, N.E. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE.,, 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, George Armitage, M.A., 
26, Regent's Park-road, N.W. 
Smitu, H. Luewenirn, M.A., B.Sc., 
49, Beaumont-square, E. 
Smith, Howard S., A.I.A., F.F.A., 
Bank-chambers, 14, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Smith, James Parker, M.P., 
Jordanhill, Partick, N.B. 
Smith, John, 
. 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
11, Delahay-street, Westminster; and Reform 
Club, S.W. 
Smith, Walter J., 
St. Bartholomew’s Chimbs.,61, W. Smithjield, E.C. 
Smith, William Alexander, J.V., 
Arpafeelie, Moorebank, N.S.W. 
*Smith, The Hon. William Frederick Danvers, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Smithers, Frederick Oidershaw, 
171, Adelaide-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Suell, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Southgate, Henry William, 
28, Springfield-place, Leeds. 
Soward, Alfred Walter, 
28, Therapia-road, Honor Oak, S.E. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
2, Princes-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 





Sparrow, Frederick’ Syer, 
clo J. Wonfor, 24, Yonge-park, Seven Sisters- 
road, N. 
Speirs, Edwin Robert, 
65-67, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 


Year of 


Election. 


1892 
1897 
1883 
1898 
1856 
1882 
1889 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1885 
1877 


1889 
1872 
1893 
1883 


1880 
1891 
1884 
1895 
1881 
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Spender, John Alfred, M.A., 
29, Cheyne-walk, S.W. 
Spensley, J. Calvert (Stat. Dept., L.C.C.), 
Leighton Hall, Leighton-cresceni, N.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
50, Upper Thames-street, F.C. 
Spicer, Edward Samuel, 
73, Philbeach-gardens, S.W.; and Reform Club. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., LL.D., F.LA., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh: 
Stack, Thomas Neville (9, Crosby-square, E.C.), 
70, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Stanton, Arthur G. (13, Rood-lane, E.C.), 
Oakfield, Eliot-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Staples, Sir Nathamel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 
Stark, James, 
: 30, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P. (Alderman), 
22, Percy-gardens, Tynemouth. 
*Stern, Edward D., 
4, Carlton-house-terrace, S.W. 
Stevens, Marshall, 
Bolton Lodge, near Eccles. 
Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; and Hayton, Bramley 
Hill, Croydon. 
Stow, Harry Vane, 
Natinal Liberal Club, Whitehall-plare, S.W. 
Strachey, General Sir Richard, R.E., G.C.S.1L., F.BS., 
69, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Strahan, Samuel Alexander Kenny, M.D., 
| Berry Wood, Northampton. 
“Strathcona & Moant Royal, The Right Hon. Lord, 
G.C.M.G. (High Commissioner for Canada), 
17, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Strutt, Hou: Brederick : 
M uford House, near Derby. 
Stuart, Harold A., 
c/o Arbuthnot and Co., Madras, India. 
*Sugden, Richard, 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
Sutherland, J. Francis, M.D., 
23, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s-lane, Calcutta, India. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1894 
1859 
1889 
1889 
1887 
1888 
1898 
1893 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1896 


1879 
1864 
1895 
1982 
1889 
1868 
1868 
1890 
1885 


ad 


ad 


ad 
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Tagliaferro, Napoleone, F.R.H.S., 
Education Office, Malta. 
*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 
86, Oakley-street, S. W. 
Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
Tayler, Stephen S:award (Alderman), 
151, Brizxton-road, 8S. W. 
Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
Regent Oimbrs., 121, W. Regent-st., Glaszow. 
*Taylor, Theotons Cooke, J re 
Sunny Bank, Batley i Pee orkshire. 
Teasdale, William Alfred, 
65, Newsome-road, Huddersfield. 
Teece, Richard, ¥.1.A., F.F.A,, 
87, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Tempanyv, Thomas Williim, F’.R.H.S., 
25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, William Angus, junr., 
2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Theobal d, John Wilson, 
85, ’Palmerston- -buildings, EC. 
Thodey, William Henry, 
479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Thomas, David Altred, M.P., 
Llanwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, John, 
18, Wood-street, E.C. 
Thomas, John Tubb, L.R.C.P. & 8., Edin., D.P.H., 
Medical Officer of Health, Alliance Chambers, 
Leicester. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 
47, Russell-road, W. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
19, Portman-square, W. 
Thomson, Vavid Couper, J.P., 
Dundee Courier Office, Dundee. 
Tinker, James, 
Hordleclif,, Lymington, Hants. 
Touch, George Alexander, 
Fiaton Tower, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 
i ernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales, 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
. 64, Lombard-street, EC. 
*Turner, Rev. Harward, M.D., Paris, B.Sc., F.R.M.S., 


Turner, William, 
clo The Librarian, Free Pubiie Library, Trinity- 
street, Cardiff. 


Year of 
Election. 


1892 
1841 
1893 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Tyler, Edgar Alfred, 

1, Queen Victorta-street, E.C. 
Tyndall, William Henry, F.1.A., 

Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 
Tyrer, Thomas, F.1.C., F.C.S., 

Stirling Chemical Works, Stratford, FE. 


1877 |e d p |\*Urhn, Richard Denny, 


1888 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1897 
1894 
1897 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


d p 


22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, VW. 


Van Raalte, Marcus, 
22, Austin Friars, F.C. 
Venn, John, D.Se., F.R.S., 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
Venning, Charles Harrison, 
33, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 
Winsford, Cheshire. 
Verney, Sir Edmund, Bart., F.R.G.S., F.R.M.S., 
Claydon House, Winslow, Bucks. 
Verney, Frederick William, 
6, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
Vernon, Henry H., M.D., F.R.S.Edin., M.O.H., 


+ 


Shipbrook, Cambridge-road, Southport, Lancs. 


Verulam, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 
Sopwell, St. Albans. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, H.C. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
38, Queen’s-road, South Hornsey, N. 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, C.M.G., 
Imperial Institute, S.W. 


- 
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Year of 


Election. 


1890 
1868 
1880 
1897 
1893 
1888 
1888 
1865 
1886 
1892 
1894 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1888 
1893 


1873 
1874 


1889 
1855 
1879 
1879 


1882 
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Walford, Ernest L., 
2, Shorter’s-court, E.C. 
Wallis, Charles James, 
~ 14, Russell-square, W.C. 
Wallis, E. White, 
76, Carlton-hill, N.W. 
Walton, J. Herbert, 
St. Ronan’s, Teddington. 
Ward, William Cullen, F.S.I.A., 
17, O’Connell-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 
Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.I.A., F.C:A., 
44, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Wates, Charles Marshall, 
9, Dennington-pk.-mansions, West-end-lane, N. W’. 
Watson, Thomas Roberts, 
14, Station-road, Prescot. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
Reform Club Chambers, 105, Pall Mall, 8S.W. 
*Watt, William, 
17, Queen’s-road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
Holmdale, Dorking. 
Weedon, Thornhill, 
Bryn-Mawr, Woolloongabba, Brisbane, Queens- 
land. 
*Welby, The Right Hon, Lord, G.C.B., 
11, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Welch, Charles, F.S.A., ; 
Guildhall, E.C. (Representing the Library Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
70, Queen-street, Sheffield. 


cd p | Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 


38, St. James’s-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, John, QC., LL.D., 
The fiver House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, 
SW. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, F.C.A., 
Poole, Dorset. 


Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1887 


1863 | 


1888 
1895 
1892 
1884 
1895 
1879 
1891 
1884 
1895 


LIST OF FELLOWS. AQ 


*Whadcoat, William Edward, 


54, Carleton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 

Edgehill, Netherhall-qds., FitzJohn’s-av., N.W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 

8, Old Jewry, F.C. 
Whitbread,Samuel(Southill-park, Biggieswade, Beds.), 

10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, 8S. VW’. 


*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 


Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
16, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart. pS igen 8 We Gliagceunty 
Wilmington Manor, near Dar tford. 
Whitehead, The Hon. Thomas Henderson, M.L.C., 
Chartered Bank of India, §c., Hong Kong. 
Whitelegge, B. Arthur, M.D., 
3, Edwardes-place, Kensington, W. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
Whittuck, Edward Arthur, M.A., B.C.L., 
(le South Audley-street, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
‘Bristol. 
Wigham, Matthew Thomas, A.S.A.A., 
34 and 36, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilenkin, Gregory, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Wilkinson, Rev. John Frome, M.A., 
Barley Rectory, Royston, Herts. 


Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 


Vale Bank, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
Mercury Office, Leeds. 


* Williams, Major Charles Woolmer, 


City Carlton Club, E.C. 
Williams, Daniel Thomas, 
P.O., Blaenclydach, Llynypia, R.S.O., Glam. 
Williams, Edward Frederick, _ 
7 Joint Stock Bank, Halifax. 
*Williams, Ernest E., 
Egmont Lodge, Church-row, Old Fulham, S.W. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
19, Haymarket, S.W. 
Williams, Harry Mallam, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Tilehurst, Priory Park, Kew. 
* Williams, Henry Maunder, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1895 
1898 
1891 
1898 
1884. 
1874 
1897 
1897 
1887 
1890 
1890 


1895 
1878 
1887 


1895 
1886 
1888 
1877 
1897 





p 
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*Williams, Robert, M.P., 


20, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
*Willis, J. GB As 
Board of Te ade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Wilson, Alexander Johnstone, 
Annandale, Atkin’s-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
Wilson, Henry Wrigley, 
144, Elgin Avenue, W. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Rawalpindi, Punjab, Indi. 
*Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wood, George Henry, 
15, Queen-street, Hastville, Bristol. 
Woodd, Basil Aubrey Hollond, 
25, Tite-street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woollcombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D,, F.I. Inst., &e., 
14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, 
Colonial Mutual Life Office, Adderley-street, 
Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Edward Mowll, 
Market Square, Dover. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 


| Worthington, A. W., B 


Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 


Yanagisawa, Count Yasutoshi, 
Mariannengasse 14, Thiir 10, Vienna IX. 


Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 


25, Kensington Gore, S.W. 
*Yelesias, Miguel, 

2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 

*Youll, John Gibson, 

Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

. Young, Norwood Crichton, 

17, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. xe 


Year of 
Election. 


1898 Young, Sydney, 
The Corn Eachange, Mark-lane, E.C. 
1895 |c p | Yuu, Georae Upyy, 
University College, Gower-street, W.C.; and 
13, Addison Court-gardens, Blythe-road, West 
Kensington, W. 


*,* The Hxecutive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the Assistant SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1890 


3890 


1893 


1893 


Ou 
bo 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


fe 


Honorary President. 








Argentine Republic, 


d | DR. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Calle Maipu, 982, Buenos 


d 


d 





Ayres. : 
Director General of Statistics; Doctor honoris causa of the 


Faculty of Physical and Mathematieal Sciences of the 
University of Cordoba; Knight of the Italian Order of 
S.S. Maurice and Lazare; Officer of the Academy of » 
France; Member of the National Academy of Sciences, of 
the International Statistical Institute, of the Geographical 
and Statistical Societies of Paris, of the Society of Com- 
mercial Geography of Paris, and Corresponding Member 
of the National Historical Academy of Venezuela. 


Austria-Dungary, 


DR. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, Vienna. 
Doctor of Political Economy; Member of the Austrian 


House of Lords; President of the Imperial and Royal 
Central Statistical Commission; Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 


DR. JOSEPH DE JEKELFALUSSY, Budapest. 
Doctor Juris; Advocate; Chief of the Royal Hungarian 


Statistical Bureau ; Ministerial Councillor ; Knight of the 
Order of Francis Joseph; Second Vice-President of the 
Royal Hungarian Statistical Council; External Member 
of the Committee of Examiners for Political Sciences ; 
Corresponding Member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. 


d |DR. FRANZ RITTER VON JURASCHEK, Kiéarnthner- 


strasse, 55, Vienna. 
Doctor Juris et Philosophie; “ K.K. Regierungsrath ;” 


Member and Secretary of the Imperial and Royal Central 
Statistical Commission; Professor at the University of 
Vienna; Professor of Public Law and of Statistics at the 
Military Academies, Vienna; Knight of the Austrian 
Order of the Iron Crown (8rd Class); Officer of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy; Member of the Permanent Com- 
mission for Commercial Values; of the International 
Stutistical Institute; and of the British Fconomic As- 
socistion. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. (53 


Year of fe ate 
Election. Austria-Hungary— Contd. 


1893 |d p| JO9EPH KOROSI, Budapest. 

Director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau of Budapest ; 
Docent at the University of Budapest; President of the 
Municipal Statistical Committee; Knight of Several 
Orders; Member of the Statistical Commissions of 
Hungary, Belgium, and Nijni- Novgorod; Honorary 
Member of the American Statistical Associations ; 
Member of the Hungarian. Academy of Science, of the 
International Statistical Institute, of the Statistical 
Societies of Manchester and Paris, of the British Economic 
Association, and of several other learned Societies. 





1877 |d MAX WIRTH, VI Dreihufeisengasse, Vienna. 
Economist ; formerly Director of the Federal Statistical 
Bureau of Switzerland; Co-Editor of the ‘Neue Freie 
Presse.” 


4 elguuny, 


1879 |d | DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Rue du Lombard, 21, Brussels, 
Doctor of Medicine; Chief Inspector of the Board of Health 
of the City of Brussels; President of the Federal Com- 
mittee of Health of the Brussels District ; Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission, of the Superior Council of 
Health, of the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of the 
Local Medical Commission ; Officer of the Belgian Order 
of Leopold and of the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare; Knight of the French Legion of Honour; Civic 
Cross of the 1st Class; Officer of the Academy of France ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris and of the 
International Statistical Institute. 


China, 


1890 |d SIR ROBERT HART, Baronet, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Peking. 
Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Aenmarh, 


1878 |d | VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE-HANSEN, Copenhagen. 
Professor of Political Economy at the Universily of Copen- 
hagen. 


1852 |d | DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Frederiksverg, Copen- 
hagen. 
Doctor of Medicine, State Councillor; Knight and Bachelor 
of the Order of the ‘“ Dannebroge,” and Knight of the 
Swedish Order of the North Star; President of the Royal 
Danish Iustitute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal 
Danish General Board of Health. 





Year of 
Election. 
1880 | d p 

} 

: 

| 
1856 | a 
1879 | d 
1897 | d 
1878 | d 
1890 | 


1870 | d 
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Hrance. - 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, 1, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine; Chief of the Statistical Department of 
the City of Paris; Member of the Superior Council of 
Statistics; of the Consultative Committee of Public 
Hygiene of France; and of the Statistical Society of 
Paris, &e. 





MAURICE BLOCK, 63, Rue de l’Assomption, Paris. 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
and Portugal; Member of the Institute of France, of 
the Superior Council of Statistics, of the International 
Statistical Institute, of the Society of Political Heonomy 
of Paris, and of many Academies and Scientific Societies. 





DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, 82, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery; Director of the Paris Insti- 

tute for Stammerers ; Member of the Superior Council of 
Statistics and of the International Statistical Institute, &c. 


JEAN JACQUES EMILE CHEYSSON, 4, Rue Adolphe 
Yvon, Paris. 

Inspector-General of Bridges and Highways; Member of 
the International Statistical Institute; Past President 
of the Statistical Society of Paris; late Director of the 
Creusot Iron Works, of Machinery at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, and of Graphic Statistics for the Ministry of 
Public Works. 


MAXIMIN DELOCHE, 53, Rue Herschel, Paris. 
Honorary Director of the General Statistics of France; 
Commander of the Legion of Honour; Officer of the 
Order of Public Instruction ; Commander of the Austrian 
Order of Francis Joseph; Member of the Institute of 
France, and of several learned Societies. 


dp\| ALFRED DE FOVILLE, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris. 


Master of the Mint; Professor at the National Conservatoire 
of Arts and Trades (Chair of Industrial Hconomy and 
Statistics); Officer of the Legion of Honour; ‘Laureate 
of the Institute of France; Past President of the Sta- 
tistical Society of Paris; Member of the International 
Statistical Institute and of the Superior Council of 
Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, 164, Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 
Member of the Institute of France; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Society 
of Political Economy of Paris. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Or 
Ot 


Year of “a 
Election. France—Contd. 


1860 | p | PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, 26, Rue Monsieur le 
Prince, Paris. 
Member of the Institute of France; Professor at the College 
. of France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and Trades; 
President of the Statistical Commission for Primary In- 
struction; Past President of the Statistical Society of 
Paris; Vice-President of the International Statistical 
Institute, of the Superior Council of Statistics, and of the 
Society of Political Kconomy, &c. 


1887 DANIEL WILSON, 2, Avenue @’Jéna, Paris. 
Deputy ; HEx-Under-Secretary of State; Past President of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1876 | d |THE PRESIDENT (for tle time being) OF THE STATIS- 
TICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS, 28, Rue Banton, Paris. 





Germany. 


1871 | d |SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, C.M.G. 
Late British Minister-Resident to the King of Wurttemberg. 


1890 | d@ | KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, Lindenstrasse, 28, Berlin, 
S.W. 
“ Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;’’ Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the Prussian 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central Board 
of Control of the Survey of Prussia; Honorary Member or 
Member of several learned Societies. 


1896 | @ | DR. CARL VICTOR BOHMERT, Hospitalstrasse, 4,Dresden. 
“Geheimer Regierungsrath;’”? Doctor Juris; Late Director 
of the Statistical Bureau of Saxony; Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics in the Polytechnical High School 
of Dresden. 


1877 | d | DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Georgenstrasse, 38, Munich. 
Ex-Under Secretary of State in the Imperial Ministry for 
Alsace-Lorraine; formerly Director of the Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Bavaria; Honorary Member of the International 
Statistical Institute; Honorary Professor at the University 
of Strassburg ; Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1893 | d | DR. FRIEDRICH WILHELM HANS VON SCHEEL, Liitzow= 
Ufer, 6/8, Berlin, W. 

“ Kaiserlicher Geheimer Regierungsrath;’’ Doctor Juris et 
philosophie; Director of the Imperial Statistical Bureau 
of the German Empire; formerly Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics. at the University of Bern; 
Honorary Member of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 

Society of Ireland. 
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Germany— Contd. 


DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Maximilian. 
splatz, Nr. 9/3, Munich. 

Formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom- 
House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian Order of St. 
Michael Ist Class; Corresponding Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission of Belgium; Member of the 
“‘ Freies Deutsches Hochstift zu Frankfurt a/M.”’ 


DR. ADOLPH WAGNER, Ph.D. 51, Lessingstrasse, 
Berlin, N.W. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Berlin ; 
Member of the Statistical Bureau of Prussia. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF FRANK- 
FORT, Stadtbibliothek, Frankfort. 


dtaly, 


DR. GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Piazzia Santi Apostoli, 74, 
Rome. 

Senator; Councillor of State; Doctor of Laws; late Pro- 
fessor at the University and at the Superior Naval School 
of Genoa; Grand Officer of the Orders of SS. Maurice 
and Lazare, and of the Crown of Italy; Knight of the 
Order of Civil Merit of Savoy; Member of the Academy 
“dei Lincei,” of the Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of 
Science of Milan, Venice, and Palermo, of the Cobden Club, 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the Academy 
of Madrid, and of the Deputation of National History, &c. 


DR. LUIGI BODIO, 193, Via Torino, Rome. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Industrial Legislation and of 
Statistics at the Engineering College, Rome; Councillor 
of State; President of the Royal Board of Statistics of 
the Kingdom of Italy; Secretary of the International 
Statistical Institute; Grand Officer of the Order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the Order of Civil 
Merit of Savoy; Correspondent of the Institute of France 
{Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 


FRANCESCO FERRARA, Venice. 
_ Senator; Professor and Director of the Royal Superior 
School of Commerce at Venice; late Minister of Finance ; 
Member of the Academy “dei Lincei.” 


ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Rome. 

Senator; Professor of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Rome; Member of the Academy “dei Lincei”; Knight 
of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy: Member of the 
International Statistical Institute; Presideut of the Com- 
mission for Judicial Statistics. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. ra 


Year of | LY nat 
Blection. Atlexico, 
1895 | d | DON MANUEL FERNANDEZ LEAL, Mexico. 


Secretary of State, Department of “ Fomento,”’ Colonization 
and Industry. 


Netherlands. 


1896 | d | DR. NICOLAAS GERARD PIERSON, The Hague. . 
Late Minister of Finance; Late President of the Nether- 
lands’ Bank; Late Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Amsterdam. 


1893 | d | DR. VERKERK WILLIAM ARNOLD PETER PISTORIUS, 
The Hague. 
Resident Minister, General Secretary to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 


ALOUMANA, 


1896 | d | GREGOIRE P. OLANESCO, Rue Grivitza 36, Bucharest. 
Late Director-General of Customs; Late General Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance; Officer of the Legion of Honor; 
Member of the International Statistical Institute. 


ALUSS1it, 


1873 | d@ | HIS EXCELLENCY PIERRE SEMENOV, St. Petersburg. 
Senator; Privy Councillor to His Imperial Majesty ; 
President of the Imperial Statistical Council; President 
of the Imperial Geographical Society ; Honorary Member 
of the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1890 | d | HIS EXCELLENCY NICOLAS TROINITSKY, Kovenskoy- 
pereoulok, Nr 9, St. Petersburg. ; 
Former Governor; Privy Councillor; Director of the 
Central Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the 
Interior; Life Member of the Statistical Council, of the 
Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, and of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and Member of the Statistical 
Society of Paris. 


Span. 


1845 HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 
Calle de Leon, 13, Madrid. 

Advocate, Gentleman of His Majesty’s Chamber, and 

Member of the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the 

Cortes; Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; 

Ex-Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finarice; Grand 

Cross of the Order of Isabella Catolica; Commander of 
_ the Order of Carlos 3°, 
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Blection, Situeden and Wortoay. 


1858 | d@ | DR. THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, 41, Josephine- 
' gade Christiania. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 

University of Christiania; Assessor Extraordinary of the 

Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of the First Class 

of the Norwegian Order of St. Olave, of the Swedish 

Order of the North Star; and of the Danish Order of the 

‘** Dannebroge ;”” Corresponding Member of the Institute 

of France; Member of the Institute of International 

‘Law, of the International Statistical Institute, and of the 

Academies of Christiania, Stockholm, Trondhjem and 

Upsala, also of the Royal Historical Society of Denmark. 


1874 | d | ANDERS NICOLAI KIAR, Christiania. 
Director of the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860 | @d | THOMAS MICHELL, C.B., 
Late Her Majesty's Consul-General for Norway. 


1890 | d.| DR. ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Stockholm. 
Director in Chief of the Central Statistical Bureau of 
Sweden; President of the Royal Statistical Commission ; 
Commander, Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and 
Foreign Orders; Member of the Royal Academies of 
Sciences and of Agriculture, at Stockholm; Honorary and 
Corresponding Member of several foreign learned Societies. 


Siviizerland. 


1890 | d | DR. LOUIS GUILLAUME, Eern. 
Doctor of Medicine; Director of the Federal Statistical 
Bureau; Secretary of the International Penitentiary 
Commission. 


Gnited States, 


1873 THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Thurlow-terrace, Albany, 
N.Y. 
Lawyer; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
State of New York. 


1881 | d | DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, New York Public Library, 
New York City. 
A.M., M.D., LU.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C.L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, &e. 


1896 | d | WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD, Haddon Halli, Come 
monweailth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Late Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department ; 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of State; 
Member of the International Statistical Institute. 
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Year of United States—Contd. 


Election. 
1890 DR. RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., Columbia 
College, New York. 

Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in 
Columbia College; Vice-President of the American Statis- 
tical Association ; Member of the International Statistical 

Institute, and of the National Academy of Sciences. 

1870 THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Taunton, Mass. 


Lawyer; Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives ; Ex- 
Insurance Commissioner; Ex-Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners; Chairman of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. 


1893 |d | THE HON. CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT, Washington. 
Commissioner of the U.S. Department of Labour; late 

Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour; 

President of the Association for the promotion of Profit 

Sharing; late President and now Vice-President of the 

American Social Science Association; Vice-President of the 

American Statistical Association; Member of the American 

and British Economic Associations, of the International 

Statistical Institute, and of several other learned Societies. 


1877 |d@ |DR. EDWARD YOUNG, A.M.; Ph.D., 20%, Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, U.S.A. 
Late Consul of the United States; formerly Chief of the 
- Bureau of Statistics, United States of America; Member 
of the Geographical Society of Paris. 


andi. 


1886 |\@ |JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, C.LE., Caleutta and Simla. . 
Director-General of Statistics; Assistant Secretary with the 
Supreme Government, India, Department of Finance and 

Commerce. 


Doninion of Canada. 


1894 |d@ | GEORGE JOHNSON, Ottawa. 
Statistician, Department of en Ottawa, Canada. 


Aety South ules. 


1893 |dp| TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE COGHLAN, Sydney. 
Government Statistician of New South Wales and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions ; formerly Assistant 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 


1876 |d | EDWARD GRANT WARD, J.P., Sydney. 
Late Registrar-General; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 
Commissioners. 
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Bleetion. Netw Zealand 


1876 |d@ |SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G.,; M.D., F.R.8.8. L. and E., 
F.G.S., &c., Wellington. 
Director of the Geological Survey, of the Meteorological 
Department, and of the New Zealand Institute, Kc. 


@usmrania, 
1894 |d@ | ROBERT MACKENZIE JOHNSTON, Hobart. 


Registrar-General and Government Statistician ; Fellow and 
Member of Council of the Royal Society of Tasmania ; 
Member of Council and of Senate of the Uviversity of 
Tasmania; Fellow and Past President of Section F 
(Heonomics and Statistics) of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science; Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. of Australia; Honorary Foreign 
Corresponding Member of the Geological Society of 
Edinburgh ; Fellow of the Linnean Society of London. 


1876 |dy»| EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, J.P., Hobart. 

Clerk of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania ; 
late Government Statistician ; Clerk to the Federal Consal 
of Australasia in its four Sooo 





Victor, 


1858 |d | WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, K.C.P., K.S.G., F.1.A., F.LS., 
&c., Grace Park, Hawthorne, Melbourne. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Great Hrituin and Ireland. 


1876 |d | THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE MAN- 

CHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 63, Brown Street, 

Manchester. 

1876 |d@ |THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STA- 
TISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF 
TRELAND, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 





Norr.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FrLLows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in ‘forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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BRUTAL OTAELSRIC AL oSOCLE RY: 


Copy of Charter. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

@o all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— - 

@ERHereas Our. Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, ’ 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Hlliott. Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow. 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and. thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
‘* Statistical Society.” 

Ann GHeveas it has been represented to Us that the same: 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications. (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

Ano GeAHereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

And GeAhereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a largeand valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

Any Whereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant. to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Mow Brow We that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society”? hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “ @he Roval Statistical Soriety,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. The Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘‘The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such: messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. There shall be a Council of the Sercicty and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4, O@here shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. @He several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. Gieweral Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time,.and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Hvery General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7, pe Waws of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. Oe General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places ~ 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. Ge existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and. property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. @fe- Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. §0 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Paw Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@Elitness Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 


By GRarrant wwwder the Queews Sign Manual, 


Morr MACKENZIE. 
(L. 8.) ¢ 
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The Objects of the Socicty. 

Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 

Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

Do. to be elected by Ballot. 

Do. on Admission may attach F.5.8. to their Names. 
Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required 

Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


; Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of. 
Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 


Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 

Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 

Annual General Meeting, Business of. 

Special General Meetings may be called. 

President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 

Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 

Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 

Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 


Communications received. 
E 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Socvety. 

1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, aid publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Socvety. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Scciety shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :-— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“ We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“tical Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
**the same has been founded; that we 
*« will be present at the Meetings of the 
“Society as often as conveniently we 
can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
“writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
‘‘taries for the time being, that he 
‘desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
“ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—‘“ By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
“ Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
* you a Fellow thereof.’ 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 

7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. Nosuch recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof, 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting: be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 

8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
‘at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 
unless the Annual Subscription or Com- 
position Fee shall be remitted by the 
Council ; provided that the number of 
Fellows whose Annual Subscription or 
Composition Fee shall have been thus 
remitted, do not exceed five at any one 
time. 

Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 
9, All yearly payments are due in 
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advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the Ist of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain ur- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 


- majority of the Members of the Council 


present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the.Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed “ Messrs. 


* Drummond and Co.” 
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number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

“By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 
“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 

12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 

13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 


Six Fellows, at least, who were not: 


of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of tho Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold office as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 

14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be tke next President and 


Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 
Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 

15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so~ 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 

16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shail be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 

17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report sha]! be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to . 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 

18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the 1st of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow cf all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at ieast one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
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within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 


‘and shall duly record the Minutes of 


the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 

25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 

27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws; which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 


28. The Council shall have the cus- 


tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or. other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 





of the Council and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or. between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The 


Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 


Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they are 


closed at 2 p.m. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses 
for carriage being paid by the Fellows. 

3. Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 


returned. 


On the termination of a year for which the subscription has- not 
been paid, a Fellow whose payment is in arrear shall cease to have the 
privilege of using the Library or borrowing books therefrom. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not pgnuleted: but may be 


lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained 
beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, shall either replace the 
work, or pay a fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library: table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any “Works of Reference” that may have been. borrowed, and (b) a List 

‘of Books that have been out more than a ‘month. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. | 


DuRInG THE YEAR (BNDING 151TH SEPremBeR) 1828. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 
General Statistical Bureau. 
National Health Department. 
Buenos Ayres, Provincial and 
Municipal Statistical Bureaus. 


Austria and Hungary— 

Central Statistical Commission. 

Ministry of Agriculture. 

Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

Bohemian Statistical Bureau. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 

Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 

Briinn Statistical Bureau. 

Budapest Statistical Bureau. 

Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgium— 
Army Medical Department. 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Belgian Labour Department. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Hasselt, The Burgomaster. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 

China. Imperial Maritime Customs. 

Denmark— . 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 


Copenhagen Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 





Egypt—- 

Department of Public Health. 
Director-General of Customs. 

is Post Office, 
Ministry of Finance. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 
Comité de Conservation — des 

Monuments de ’ Art Arabe. 


France — 
Director-General of Customs, 
Director of the Mint. 
French Labour Department. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
a Finance. 
The Interior. 
Justice. 
= Public Works. 
Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Economiste Francais, The Editor. 
Journal des Evonomistes, The 
Editor. | 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
Réforme Sociale, The Editor. 
Rentier, Le, The Editor. 
Poiybiblion, Revue Bibliogra- 
_  phique Universelle, The Editor. 
Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor. 
Revue Géographique 
tionale, The Editor. 
Statistical Society of Paris. 
Free School of Political Science. 
Musée Social, Paris. _ 
Revue de Statistique, The Pub- 
lisher. 


Interna- 


Ii 
Lo 
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During the Year 1897-98— Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Germany— 
Imperial Health Bureau. 
“ Insurance Bureau. 
- Judicial Bureau. 
+ Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Dresden Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Frankfort Statistical Bureau. 

Hamburg Statistical Bureau. 

Hanover Statistical Bureau. 

Mannheim Statistical Bureau. 

Aligemeines Statistisches Archiv, 
The Editor. 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&e., The Editor. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, &c., 
The Editor. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékono- 
mie und Statistik, The Editor. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, The Editor. 

Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissen- 
schaft. 

German Gold Standard Defence 
Association. 

Geographical and 
Society of Frankfort. 


Statistical 


Greece. Statistical Bureau. 
Ltaly— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
: Agriculture. 
‘5 Customs. 


Economista, The Editor. 

Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, 
The Editor. 


Servia. 


Japan— 
Agricultural 
Department. 
Bureau of General Statistics. 


and Commercial 


Mexico. Statistical Bureau. 


Netherlands— 
Central Statistical Commission. 
Department of the Interior. 
be Finance. 
Director-General of Customs. 
Post Office Savings Banks De- 
partment. 


Norway— 
Central Statistical Bureau. 
Christiania Health Department. 


Portugal. General Statistical Bu- 


reau. 


Roumania — 
Statistical Bureau. 
Bucharest Statistical Bureau. 


Russia— 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Controller of the Empire. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Bulletin russe de Statistique 
financiére, The Editor. 
Finland Geographical Society. 
» Statistical Bureau. 
Société imperiale libre écono- 
mique. 


Statistical Bureau. 


Spatn— 


Director-General of Customs. 
Geographical Soc. of Madrid. 


Sweden— 


Central Statistical Bureau. 
Stockholm Health Department. 


=I 
Go 
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During the Year 1897-98—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Switzerland— 
Federal Assurance Bureau. 
5, Statistical Bureau. 
» Department of Customs. 
Statistical Society. 
Swiss Union of Commerce and 
Industry. 
Aargau Statistical Bureau. 
Geneva Public Library. 


United States— 

Bureau of Education. 

3 Ethnology. 

nt Foreign Commerce. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Director of the Mint. 
Naval Observatory. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

- Interior. 
Surgeon-General, U.States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 
California. Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. 
Connecticut— 
State Board of Health. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Illinois— 

- Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The University. 
Indiana. Bureau 

Statistics. 
Jowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Kansas. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 
Maine. Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustrial Statistics. 
Maryland. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 
Massachusetts— 
Board of Arbitration. 
» , Health, Lunacy, &c. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


of Labor 





United States—Contd. 
Michigan— 
Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics. 
Division of Vital Statistics. 
Minnesota— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Corrections. 
Missourt. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 
Nebraska. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 
New Hampshire. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
New Jersey. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
New York Public Library. 
- Bureau of 
Statistics. 
North Carolina. Bureau of Labor 
_ Statistics. 
Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics. 
Wisconsin— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Health. 
Boston Department of Municipal 
Statistics. 
Brooklyn 
Police. 
Bankers’ Magazine, The Editor. 
Bradstreet’s Journal, The Editor. 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, The Editor. 
Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Editor. 
Journal of Political Economy, 
The Editor. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College, The Editor. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

The Editor. 
Yale Review, The Editor. 


Labor 


Superintendent of 
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During the Year 1897-98—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


United States—Contd. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

Actuarial Society of America. 

Economic Association, Baltimore. 

Geographical Society, New York. 

Philosophical. Society, Phila- 
delphia. 

Statistical Association, Boston. 

Columbia College, New York. 

Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 


United States—Oontd. 
John Crerar Library. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Reform Club, New York. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Yale University. 
Sound Currency Committee. 


Cruguay— 
Statistical Bureau. 
Director of Civil Registration. 
Montevideo Statistical Bureau. 





(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Bengal, The Collector of Customs. 
Indian Engineering, The Editor. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of. the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 
Department of Ase’ 
Ontario Bureau of Industries. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor. 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agent-General for the Cape. 
Colonial Secretary. 


Ceylon— 
Lieut.-Governor 
Secretary. 
General Manager of Government 
Railways. 


and Colonial 


Jamaica. Registrar-General. 





Mauritius. The Colonial Secretary. 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London, 
Government Statist, Sydney 
Registrar-General. 


New Zealand— 
Registrar-General. 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Department of Mines. 
Insurance Department. 
Labour Department. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 
New Zealand Institute. 
Trade Review, The Editor. 
Wellington Harbour Board.. 


Queensland— 
Agent-General, London. 
Registrar-General. 


Rhodesia. 
Company. 


British South Africa 


South Australia— 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Registrar-General. 
Government Statist. 
Public Actuary. 
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During the Year 1897-98—Contd. 
(b) India, and Colonial Possessions—contd. 


Straits Settlements. The Govern- | Victoria—Contd. 
ment Secretary, Perak. Actuary for Friendly Societies. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 


Tasmania— Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 


Government Statistician, Hobart. 


Royal Society of Tasmania. 
Mee ui Western Australia— 





Victoria— The Government Actuary. 
Hon. the Premier of Victoria. Acting Collector of Customs. 
Assist. Government Statist. Registrar-General. 





' (c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 





United Kingdom— England—Contd. 

Admiralty Medical Department. Bradford City Accountant. 
Board of Agriculture. Liverpool Free Public Library. 
Army Medical Department. Manchester Free Public Library. 

» Veterinary Department, The Medical Officer of Health of 
Board of Trade. the Local Government Board 
British Museum. : and of the following towns : 
Customs, Commissioners of. Birkenhead, Birmingham, 
Home Office. - Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, 
India Office. Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Hali- 
Labour Department. fax, Huddersfield, Hull, Leeds, 
Local Government Board. Leicester, Liverpool, Man- 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. chester, | Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Royal Mint. Norwich, Nottingham, Preston, 
Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. Salford, Sunderland, Wolver- 

. . hampton. 
England— 

Registrar-General of England. Ireland. Registrar - General of 
London County Council. Treland. | ne 

»5 School Board. - 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. — Scotland— 
Battersea, The Vestry of. Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Fulham Free Public Library. Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 
Wandsworth Board of Works. Aberdeen Medical Officer. 


Birmingham City Treasurer. | Glasgow Medical Officer. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Acworth, W. M., London. Back, Frederick, Tasmania. 
Allan, Dr. F. J., London. Baden-Powell, Sir George, M.P. _ 
Allard, A., Brussels. Baker, Henry B., London. 


Allgood, Henry G. C., Cardiff. | Barlow, Montague, London. 
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During the Year 1897-98—Contd. 


(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 


Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris, 

Billings, Dr. J. S., Washington. 
Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 

Blondel, Georges, Paris. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bortkewitsch, D. L. von, Leipzig. 
Bosco, Augusto, Rome. 


Bourinot, SirJ.G., K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 


Brassey, Lord, Melbourne. 
Burdett, Sir Henry, London. 
Butlin, W. H., London. 
Channing, Francis A., London. 
Clarke, Nicholls, & Co., London. 
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